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LIFE OF III N KIFVLUKAN 


Ort the 1*T| link "f i h<* Tigris, opposite > th'* smitiu-n part •»! the province of 

Mn^ul, lies mi e\leu>i\<* lemiory, bounded, mi tin* n-a*‘.b, by !lic greater Zab, on 

the cast bv (he chain id nu unhiius which s * *t irales that part of llje Ottoman 
- * • * 

empire from Persia, on the ‘south by a line which may be supposed to ha\e ex- 
L uded born tie* town of Kcfri to the* Tigris, and, on the west, by the waters of 
that river. \rb*la, th* • capital of this region, lies af the distance of twenty hours, 
or leagues, fo the IN. N. L. of Mosul. 

During upwards of forty years, from A. II. 587 (A. I). 1 191) to A. II. 630 (A. 1). 
1233;, the principality of Arhela was governed by a brother-in-law of the sultan 
SalAh ad-lh'n (Saladiti), and enjoyed, under that elfleflain’s sway, a period of 
continual prosperity (a). His name was Kukuhuri , ail alteration of the words 
Ghiuf-Buri , which, in the, Jaghatai dialect of the Turkish language;, mean the blue 
wolf. The titles by which he was generally designated, in conformity to the 
custom of the age, were al-Male/c al-Moazzam Muzoffar ad-l)in (the exalted prince, 
the triumphant in religion). His father, Ali Ibn Deklikin [the valorous bey), was a 
feudatory prince who had faithfully served the celebrated Nur ad-Din, and whose 


(a) Set* Uni K h.illik.in’s Bi^grnphiml D tiionnry \\>1. II, im'-’o 531 * el i 
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usual titles were 1 h KuichcA Zauunl-bin ^little Ali , the ornament ol’ religion,. ku* 
kcln'iri .took an active share m the wars curried on by tin* sultan Salali ad-Dkt 
against tin* Lrusuders, and Arabic historians remark that, in every bailie with 
the enemy . In'. mu.durd always came oil* victorious. A |>pomU*d by Silah ad- 
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’■ : ' a.ifiJ \ ailed d. ik.ni khuUiLTi dr. w mdesienl from .hi durlln ’saliva 
ib:. i. i.iiLdih- i»... nn*ki b . an! laid a distinguished [iVrr m \ibelu. i! ■ 

..an/ n-nn lli-' ■ r <ij‘ il.e gr« id grand-father ci' tan* hist. nan. M. d<- ^aey 
! ?• lift dilr.1 vdinii. ..i i i i >. r/i. rstftinalh.r irula\ 2i'j\ < h!io*i, page .*>38, say . L.a! tin* 
v nm* • ii A/ed ih*'ni d ,i*s , 1 ^( 1 . *ar in tin* genealogy .i|‘ tin* family, bn! tin* list h » 
which h*' ibniv'U n*l(in, lli ! given by Tyd email in li is ('unxju cins. ,ui i .inoiiuT 
Jnriii'b.'.l by AbtVi M./nasim in bis Manhul, lile of Ibn khalliken, d<» really e ai* 
lain 1 be Tuhtii.al. i, '-FulniUti , MS. of the Ibb. iNal. ancien ionds, no Ton, fob 
1 Vt irrso, uiid tin* T ha l, at us!i-S!,a/iyiff , aneien fends, loNfiJ. fol. 12. insert 
ab. i {la* mum ol ' kiaUdun in the genealogy of our author. 

breal uncertainty prevails respecting tin* pronunciation of the word lietc t ran- 
scribed JihnUikthi % it being wrilLen in Arabic Khlhdn vvitli tin* omis- 

sion of the short vowels and of the sign which redoubles the biters; but the form 
adopted throughout this work is probably the true one. 
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Our biographer bore the ethnic surname of al Harmaki ithc descendant of 
Piirrnck;. Kdeetivcly, the family of wliicJi lie was a member drew its or* "in 
Irom thecelebra('*d Yahyn,theson of khalid, and (lie jrrarni son ofllarmek. 'liial 
eiTiealojiy has eo ! (‘ down to ns in ihree complete copies, one oi lliein b\ the 
anonymous aulhor oflhe biographical notice inserted bv Tvdeman in hi*' ('oh- 
yje'rhiy, another by lb' 1 manusirit ol the Itib. \,\\. fotvlx Sutnt-Gei m.nn noS.‘{, 
and the third, by AbuT-Mahasin in his Maithai [l . 

!he uhallikan family were "really fuwuired and pro>rled by Kukuhun and i-v 
Ibis ilekiikin, that prim e’s father. Our !amil\ says the author of this bb^ra- 
pirn a 1 dictionary a , 41 was uml-r such oldiiralions to Mu/ dlar ad-!)m kiiknburi 
44 that, to repay e\en a part of lliem, our utmost efforts Mould b" \;\u\. The 
■' ben< i tis an 1 (a\ouiN (•"id'erre 1 by him on us, ami by Ins forefathers on ours, 
44 Mere boundless.” In arioflc'i place lie mentions ilia! Jus father, Muhammad 
Ibn Ibrahim, was | loiessor ;n lb - rolhye founded at Arbcla j.y ai-Mabk ah 
M »a//am Mu/.ali .i a M>in, meauuij Kukuburi, and th::t be continued to Kieh 
I. II In hour of Ins d»' d!i I bat event lo< >k plaee on the 2tsl oj s haaban, A. IJ 
F>10 o! i Jam lary, ik 121 i : lie author was then m tip' vmmd year of 

h’.> ej *, I >r he n:lnr:us lb it he was b mi at \rbela, in the enlYtm inundod 1)} 
kukiihun. on ib lltb nl lie* latter Kabi, A. If. bOS 22nd September, A. It. 
I -11 a", lies I'idval! *:i {»m\es |b ,1 bis falherw as Indeed in thecolleue, probably 
\'\ spe< ial I ivour. lii> mother, whose name we are unable to irne, was <i des- 

* end, nl ol klialat Ibn A<yub, mie of tli o twain Abu H.uiifa s disciples f i. Of 
b.s brolh-T, ii i m*,l Ida ad I'iu Ki, we only know that, towards A. 11. (>2f> A 1). 

1 22S-U , le* w cut to study at \l(upo un ler l>ali;\ ad-Dtii Inn Haddad, the au- 

• 

i 1 1 ' • ' In-' :r i|thu ,il 1 1 » »t .i e >■ ha,* .is n s ,1 {, pa_v \ III . a tl.t Ini ..dm • j. *n 
' /*>'■'. n t , \w| II .. , , I . 

e !'• \ >i. i, |m •, <i i . 

■ , /'■- /.. s-.l. I {>. ,i 

(/ s ■ * •" Urn I - V ili.isi'i iri Ins //'- V.-oth'tl us-^ufi. S.v the luti ntluciiitu to ttu nr-t \ >iui. *• oi tin^s 
(1‘iiH 'lii 1 1 >*i ■ v l\. Vii 'll til It* oi! I On A i \ i 4 i , • Will hr found iu the 77/W.d/ < /-I’hhii/,/.. Ms. . >| the hiblio- 

!' t( ‘ *u.U«h »° (dj'.i, f,« ». in, ursn. — S.m.* of the mdu .Him.* lomui Ii.m .* and 

• i ( ii *i on .ii** Mlv.'ii it 'in iio'.i*, v ili'-rffd |>\ tin* translator m t* >rint i r mmis and mas. perhaps, n . ■ i he 
pi i*< i-iUv ev.u f . to \, 1 1 \ llii'in new . M.i\, 1S71, is mipossiMr, tin* iiiaimsmpt? limn wlm.li the\ won- 
borrowed and wlmli ho'ons* t«. llu' lh(>. nnt., ha\mu loi'n romosod ts a nUn'O >.d >-. 1101 % where i.hev aie i<_» I 
as lorn* as Pans inii.wre m its juvsnit misfiled stat<\ 
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thor of the life of Sal Ah ad-Din (g)> and that he was probably the elder son. We 
may suppose he was about sixteen years of age. 

Before our author had completed his second year, he received the first ele- 
ments of instruction from his father ; even in that year, he obtained from 
a very learned lady, Zainab, the daughter of as-Shari and one of the celebrated 
Zamakhshari’s pupils, a licence certifying that he had learned perfectly well some 
texts which she had taught him {h). It would he of little importance were we to 
insert here the names of the teachers from whom he took lessons in his early 
youth; one of these professors may, however, be noticed. His surname was 
Sharaf ad-I)in; his family was that of the Banft Hand, a distinguished house which 
produced a number of learned men (*’). “When a boy," says Ibn Khalli- 
kdn (/)/' I attended his lessons. — He was the best of men, and when I think 
“ of him, the world is of little value in my eyes. " 

He continued to reside at Arbela for some years. He was there in A. H. 618 
(A. D. 1221-2), when an attempt was made on the life of Ibn al-Hustaufi (/*)• 
At the age of thirteen, he heard al-Bokhari's Sahih explained by the shaikh Mu- 
hammad Ibn Hibat Allah as-SM (/). In the year 623 (A. D. 1226), he saw 
Ibn Onain at Arbela, whither that poet had been sent on a political mission (m). 
Between the years 618 and 626 (A. D. 1221-1228), he went more than ten times 
from Arbela to Mosul, where Did ad-Din Ibn al-Alhir, the brother of the histo- 
rian, was residing : “ I tried ” said he, “ to get introduced to him ( n ), because 
“ I knew that he had been the intimate friend of my father, and I wished to 
“ study something under his tuition. I did not, however, succeed in my pro- 
“ ject.” * In A. H. 625 (A. D. 1227-8), he left his native place, with the inten- 
tion of continuing his studies at Aleppo. 


( q ) B.otj. Dict.,\D 1. II, pa,?r» 435, n»). IV, p. 423. — Fur tin; lite of H.iti.i .uMUri Ihn Sli.ulii.'ni, 
V'jl. IV, p.ipp; 417 et se>j.; a lnleivstins? article but, as usual with our author, h.idlv drawn up. 
( 4 ) Bwy m Dirt. } v.«l. I, jmjjv 551. 

(* Ibid ., vni. IV, pa.fs 5<j7, 

(p Ibill.y Mil. I, p,i2V til. 

(A, Ibn!.' \n|, 11 p f,5</. 

f/) Ibid., Ml!. II, 171 . 

(i//y Ibid., M 1. Ill, p.l r ', 1 7 
n Ibid., Mil, III, T-ci /** 54 3. 
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IX 


The north of Syria formed, at that time, a principality the capital of which was 
Xleppo. The sovereign, al-Malik az-Z&hir (^LU! ), who was one of Saldh ad- 
Din's sons, had taken for vizir and privy-counsellor the kadi AbA T-Mah&sin 
Yftsuf, surnamed familiarly Ibn ShaddAd and generally known by the title of 
Bah A ad-Dln ( splendor of religion ). This statesman had been one of SaMh ad- 
Dln’s ministers and secretaries; at a later period he wrote the life of that sultan, 
the same work of which Albert Schultens has given us an edition under the title 
of Vila ct res gestae Saladini, auctorc Bohadino lbn Sjcddad : “ There were but few 
“ colleges (or high schools) in Aleppo till Bald ad-Dln went there («), and lear- 
‘ • ned men were very rare. Abft l-Mah&sin (Bahd ad~Dtn) was therefore induced 
“ to reorganize these institutions and provide them with teachers learned in the 
“ law. During his life a great number of colleges were thus established.” lie 
founded also a college at his own expense and a school for the teaching of the 
Traditions concerning the Prophet (p). “ When Aleppo, ” says our au- 

thor ( 7 ), “ was brought into this ( prosperous ) state, legists arrived there from 
“ all quarters, studies became active and the number of persons who went to 
“ the city was very great. A close intimacy, a sincere and friendly attachment, 

4 4 subsisted between my deceased father and the kadi AbCt ’1-MaMsin [Bahd ad - 
“ Din), from the time in which they were fellow-students at Mosul. My brother 
“ went to study under him, a very short time before my arrival there, and a letter 
41 of recommendation, drawn up in the strongest terms, was sent to him [Bahd 
“ ad-Din) by [K&kubtiri,) the sovereign of our city. In this missive he said : 
“ 1 You know what is necessary to be done with these boys; they are the sons 
“ 4 of one who was to me as a brother and who was also as a brother io you., 1 
“ * need not add any stronger recommendation. ’ ”• 

It was towards the end of the month of Ramad&n, 626 (about the 20th of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1229) that lbn KhallikAn left Arbela. On reaching Mosul, he went to 
visit one of the most learned men of the age, the celebrated legist, divine and 
mathematician, Kamal ad-Dln lbn Mand, of whom he afterwards wrote a biogra- 
phical notice. “ 1 went frequently to see him, " said he (/•) “ on account of the 

I") ll'i'!.. Yt'l. IV, I Mi. 

(.<) liu,L, \ . 1 !. l\ . |M UiZ. 

(") Ifii.l., Ion. Inutfntn. 

{’) lbi'1., \.J. III. |..i,V 4t>7. 
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“ close and intimate friendship which existed between him and my deceased 
“ father. ; but I had not an opportunity of receiving lessons from him, because 
“ I could not make any stay (in Mosul) and was obliged to hurry off to Syria. ” 
In the month of Shauwdl, 625 (August-Seplembcr, A. I). 1229), Ibn Kliallikan 
passed into the province which, at that time, was called as- Shar/iy a [ihcoiivnlii]^, 
and then proeeded from Harran (t) to Aleppo, where lie arrived on Ihe first of Zfi 
i-Kaada 21st Septemher'i of the same year (//). 

“ The kadi Abb ’1-Mahasin, being very obliging (r), mvhed us mast hono- 
“ rahly and treated us as well as he possibly could, just in a manner worthy ol 
•* himself, lie lodged us in his college, inscribed us on tin* list of iIiom* who 
“ received commons and placed us in the class of the elder hoys, though we 

were still very young and merely beginners. I and my brother remained 
“ with him till the day of his death (14 Safar, A. II. 6‘12, Slh No\emher, A. I). 

“ 1231). During all that time there was not a general course of h dun's in the 
44 college, because the professor, Abb i-Maliasin himself, was much advanced ui 
44 years and so very weak that he could hardly move, much h ss commit his les- 
44 sons to memory and deliver them, lie therefore confided to four legists of 
“ merit the duty of going over the lessons with the students, and it was under 
44 the tuition of these masters that all the school pursued their studies. J and 
44 my brother read our lessons under the slm/Ji Jamal nd-Din Abb Ilakr al- 
44 MAh&ni, because he was our townsman and had been a fellow-sin dent of my 
41 father's. 1 then attended the lectures given by the shaikh Najm ad-l)ln Urn 
“ al-Khabbaz in the Saifiya college and read, under his direction, al-Ghazzali’s 
44 ( law treatise, the) Wajtz from the beginning of the work to the chapter on 
“ affirmations." 

“ Aleppo was then filled with learned men and with students. 'Ill .* grauuna- 
“ rian Muwaffak ad-Din lbn as-Saigh was at that time the chief of the literary 
44 community and stood in it without a rival. I began to study under 


(») In some nassai res of our translation the word Sharkiya has b en erroneously explained by hah and 
Mesopotamia. It designated northern Mesopotamia and I)iAr Bakr. 

(/) Biog. lhrt. 3 \ol. HT, pages 242, 488. 

(u) Ibid., vol. IV, pages 22, 880. 

(v) Ibid., vol. IV, page 423. 
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“ him; he taught in the great mosque and held his class in the norther]! mak» 
*4 sfrra. In the interval between the maghreb and the asha prayers he laughl 
“ in the Hawdhiya college. I commenced by Ibn Jinni’s Luma Q^l) and read 
“ to him the greater part of that work, besides which I listened to the lee- 
“ lures which he addressed to the assembly. This was towards the close 
“ of the year 62 7 (Ocl.-Nuv., A. I). 1230) (tc). ” Ibn Khallikdn then bestows 
gre it commendation on this professor. He informs us elsewhere (.r) that, on 
his arrival at Aleppo, he met the historian ibn al-Alhir, who w T as residing as 
a guest with the atdbck, or guardian, of the reigning prince I was,” says 
** lie, “ his constant visitor and, as a close intimacy had subsisted between 
“ him and my lamented father, li a (Ibn al-Alhir) received me with the utmost 
“ regard and kindne.-s. I continued to cultivate his society w ith unceasing as- 
“ siduilv till lie removed to Mosul.'’ 

The only information furnislied jiy Ihn khallikan respecting his early educa- 
tion is that contained in the preceding paragraphs. A manual of jurisprudence 
by aMilia/zuli, a grammatical treatise by Ibn .linni and the Traditions of al-Bo- 
khari are the only works which lie mentions. But lie certainly must have lear- 
ned by heart the contents of many other hooks treating of dogmatical and scho- 
lastic theology, of the shafeile system of law, of ^ammar and of philology ; such 
works or text-hooks as were then employed in the schools. 

In the beginning of the month of Shauwal, A. H. 632 1 19th of June, A. I). 123m, 
about seven months after Italia ad-lhVs death, he went to see the professor Ibn 
as-Saluh (?/) at Damascus, and resided with him for a year, w hich time he passed 
in close study. In A. II. 633 he was still in that city ( 2 ), and two years later, 
in the month of Rajah (March, A. D. 123S) he was present in the great mosque 
of Damas when the death of the sultan al-Malik al-KAmil was announced to the 
congregation {a). 

After residing about ten years in Syria, he proceeded to Egypt in the year 


AW., v< >1. IV, pap' 3 mi. 

(j) /A<i/., \ul. II, pj"0 289. 
hj) Ihog. Did., vol. 11, pajc 189 . 

(s) lbid. y v ol. Ill, pa^es 07, 2^, and \ol, IV, papre o' 
{n) find., mjI. Ill, i^tpc 241. 
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636 (A. I). 1238-9) (/.), live months of which he passed in Alexandria (r). To- 
wards the end of the following year we find him dwelling in Cairo, where he 
had made the acquaintance of Baha ad-Din az-Zuhair (d) 9 an eminent literary 
scholar and secretary of the sultan al-Malik as-S&lih Aiyub. 

We now lose sight of Jbn Khallikan till the year 645 (1247-8), when we find 
him occupying a seat in the imperial tribunal at Cairo (r). He was then acting 
as deputy of the kadi Sinjar, who was chief judge and magistrate of all Egypt (/'). 
There is no need of reproducing here the anecdote related by him, concerning a 
townsman of his, named Janull ad-Din Ibn Abd, as he gives it in the lirst volume, 
page 393, of the present work. A short biographical article on lbn Khallik&n, 
inscribed oil the first leaf of the manuscrit n° 83 of the funds S<tiu!-(inni(un, in- 
forms us that lie passed from the place of deputy-kadi to that of the kadiship in 
al-Mahalla (for read ■), probably the Mahalla of Dakla, situated between 

Cairo and Damietta. Our author states, in his article on Kain&l ad-l)in Ibn 
Maria [j) y that, after undergoing many vicissitudes of fortune, he got married 
and that Musa, his eldest son, was horn at Cairo, in the month of Safar, 651 
(April, A. D. 1253). Three years later lie had the pleasure of terminating the 
first copy of liis Biographical Dictionary, which, however, was retouched by 
him later (it) In the month ‘of Zb ’1-Kaada, 659 (Sept. -Oct., A. D. 1261), 
he was appointed to act as chief kadi over all the provinces of Syria. Ills tri- 
bunal was at Damascus, to which city lie had accompanied the mamlhk sultan 
Baihars [/) al-Bondukd&ri, who had been raised to the throne of Egypt and 
Syria the year before. It was to this sovereign that he owed his nomination. 


(b) Ibid., v.-l. Ill, page 47?. ThtjVj.it • £t\C.i in the traml-Uimi i- l.tNe, file \riln. < . pb cr li.mng )« fjn 

takt'ii lor f . 

(. ) Ibid., \ Ill, p.i , r i* 3a. 

(<l) Ibid., >o|. I, page 543. 

(.-) Ibid., Vtjl. I, Ji.ii 393. Tin unids^j^iJ} 
t'f ih/lc. 

(I) Ibid., vui. IV, pa.se 147. 

(./) Ibid., vi. 1. Ill, page 473. 

(h) Ibid., vol, 1, page' 3 ; see also pag.j a\ji ol the present notice. 

(i) In tins translation the n.une ol Baihars lias been inexactly transcribed Btbars. Tbc true pronunciation 
I? indicated in the manuscript of al-M.ikrlzi’s Solide, where we always find the first letter of tins word sur- 
mounted with a fatha. Unit should l»e, for Bni-bars signifies the lord, or bey, leopard. 


r ,W'* arc there inexactly rendered by the council 
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Three years later, he ceased to hold under his jurisdiction the followers of the 
Hanifite, Malikite and Ilanbalile sects; each of these coinmunilies having received 
from the same sultan a kadi of its own class. The Shafites alone remained under 
our author’s judicial authority. 

During ten years Ibn KhallikAn tilled with general approbation the duties of 
the office conferred upon him, but, towards the end of the year 6G9(A. D. 1270-1), 
he was replaced by Ibn as-Saigh (j). Having no further inducement to remain 
in the capital of Syria, lie returned to Egypt and obtained a professorship in the 
Fakhriya college; one of those literary institutions which abounded in Cairo (/■). 
He remained in that city during seven years, teaching, giving legal consultations 
and making biographical researches; but so narrow were the circumstances to 
which lie was reduced that the high treasurer, Badr ad-I>in , ordered him an 
ample donation in money and (a yearly r/ifl of) one hundred bushels of wheal. 
This generous offer he did not accept (/). Reading of' poetry and philological 
studies seem to have then engaged a considerable portion of his time. None 
was belter acquainted than he with the poems of al-Mutanabbi (m), and if we are 
to believe a passage extracted from a historical work composed by the shaikh TAj 
ad-Dln al-FazAri, which passage is inserted in a short notice on Ibn Khallikan 
given in the List of shafrile doctors , man. n° 80 1, fol. 72, anctcn funds of the Bib. 
nat. f he could recite from memory the contents of seventeen diwans of poetry. 
In the year 072 (A. T>. 1273) we find him discussing a literary question with 
one of his friends («). Towards the end of the year 070 ho was again nominated 
chief kadi of Syria for the shafeite sect, and, in the first month of the following 
year (May-June, A. D. 1278) he arrived at Damascus. Izz ad-Din Aidmor, the 
governor of that city, accompanied by all the military chiefs and the directors of 
the civil administration, w T ent out in stale to receive him; the principal inhabi- 
tants having already gone to meet him at (he distance of some days’ journey (a). 


(/) Al-Makrizi’s Soldi r, translated in part by Mr Qnalrcnierc and published under (be title ol Wstoire /lex 
suit tins mnrnlouks , vol. 1, part page 90. 

[k) Tydeman’s Conspectus , page 63. 

(/) Ihog. Jhctm, page XI ol' the Introduction. 

(m) Sec the anonymous life given by 'fydeman in his Conspectus opens Ibn ( hnlhcant, page 59, and the 
Manhal of Abft ’I-Mah&siu, vol. 1 of this translation, page XI of the Introduction. 

(n) Ibid., vol. IV, page 135. 

(o) Ibid . , vol. I, page X of the Introduction; Solttk. vol. I, 2nd part, ptgo it 

VOL. IV. 
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A few years later, Ibn KhallikAn was arrested, and cast into prison. He was 
accused- of having declared by a formal decision that Sonkor al-Ashkar, the 
emir and governor of Syria, had as good a right to be sultan of that country 
as Kulavftn had to the throne of Egypt. After the defeat of Sonkor s troops and 
the occupation of Damascus by the Egyptian army, a number of that emir’s par- 
tisans were imprisoned by order of the sultan Kalaviin. After a short of lime, 
a letter of amnesty was sent to Damascus by the sultan, and Ibn Khallikan was 
present at the public reading of that document. The emir Alam ad-Din al- 
lialebi then undertook to plead in his favour : 4 A letter, said he, sent by the sultan 
‘ has arrived at Damascus and guarantees the safety of all those who hear it read. 

‘ Ibn Khallikan is one of those persons and therefore cannot incur the penally of 
‘ death.' The deposition of Ibn Khallikan from the kadiship of Damascus took 
place on the 2ist of Safar (A. H. G79, 22 June, A. D. 1280). On the 2i!h of the 
same month he was taken to the Najibiya Khangah (a derrish monastery ) and placed 
in confinement; but, on the 9th of the first Babi (9th of July), he was set at liberty 
in pursuance to a written order sent by the sultan His successor, Ibn Sani ad- 
Dawla then declared against him and summoned him to leave the Aa.liliya college. 
On Wednesday, the 19lli of the same month, he set a guard over him and treated 
him rigorously, in order lo oblige him to quit that residence. 11m Khallikan 
consented lo obey and, oil the fourth hour of the same day, he commenced remo- 
ving his hooks and furniture. Whilst he was thus engaged, a police-guard came 
in, and he, thinking that the man had been sent for the purpose of hastening his 
departure, said he was getting ready as quick as he possibly could. Being then 
informed by llu guard that a messenger, sent in post-haste from Egypt, had just 
arrived, he went to see the governor of the city, thinking that some untoward 
circumstance had taken place. To his great relief of mind the governor told him 
that be had received a letter from the sultan, disapproving of Ibn Sani ad-l)aula’s 
nomination, in as much as he was deaf, and then containing the following pas- 
sage : 4 We have granted a general pardon to all, from the highest to the lowest, 

4 and it is not therefore fitting that any single subject of ours should suffer from 
4 our anger. We know well the high merit of the kadi Shams ad-Din Ibn Kbal- 
4 likan; we were formerly on terms of intimacy with him, and he has always 
4 shewn us great respect. Moreover, lie is one of those persons who filled public 
* offices under the reign of [the rx- sultan) al-Malik as-SMih. We have therefore 
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4 decided that he be reinstated in his place. ' Ihn Khallik&n being then arrayed 
ih a robe of honour by order of the emir Alam ad-Din al-IIalabi, proceeded, on 
horseback, lo the A&diliya College, where he look up his residence at mid-day 
and resumed his judicial occupations (p). 

Ten months later (22nd Moharram, 680, 13th May A. I). 1281), he was again 
dismissed from office by the sultan Kalavftn and, from that time, he remained in 
his lodgings at the Najibiya College, in Damascus (q), and never again went out 
of doors. He died there on the 16lh, or the 26th, of Hajab, A. H. 681 (20th Oc- 
tober, or 30th Oct., A. D. 1282), at the age of seventy-three lunar years, and 
was buried in the cemetery of ns-S&lihiya, a well-known village situated on the 
declivity of mount Kasifin, at a very short distance to the north of Damascus (r). 

Arabic biographers are profuse in his commendation. They describe him as 
pious man, virtuous, and learned; amiable in temper, in conversation serious and 
instructive. According to them, he possessed every merit which could give illus- 
tration lo a doctor of the law, to a magistrate and lo a man of letters. His exterior 
was highly preposessing, his contenance handsome and his manners engaging. 
We may, perhaps, form a clearer idea of his character and cast of mind by the 
perusal of his work, the only one he ever produced. There we remark a noble 
sentiment of humanity, a taste for literature and a great fondness for poetry, par- 
ticularly that of Mosliin times. Pieces composed by the Arabs anteriorly to Ma- 
homet he seems not to have cared for ; the more a piece of verse was modern and 
affected, the more he admired it. As a philologer and a grammarian he cer- 
tainly displayed extensive acquirements and, as a collector of dates, anecdotes and 
biographical information, he held a rank to which the ablest of his numerous pre- 
decessors never attained. Ilis extensive sphere of literary pursuits furnished him 
with extracts of great historical interest, and we must feel grateful to him for having 
preserved and transmitted to us a quantity of passages taken from works now lost, 
but which were undoubtedly replete with historical and literary information. He 


(p) Soldk, vnl. II, lirst part, page 22. Not having means of consulting the oiigmal text, we follow, the 
translation given by Mr Quatreradrc. 

('/) Biog, Diet ., vol. I, page X of the Introduction. 

O’) Ibid., vol. I, page X of the Introduction; Tydeman’s Conspectus, page 65; TabakAt a!-Fuknhd, 
n° 755, fol. 144 verso; Tub. as-Shafiyin, n" 861, ful. 72. 
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was a kind and honorable man, sincerely attached to his friends and a lover of 
justice; the joy with which the inhabitants of Damascus received him on his res- 
toration to the kadiship of Syria proves in favour of his integrity as a magistrate. 
Like many of his contemporaries among the learned, he used to compose verses, 
some of which have come down to us (*). They arc not remarkable for merit, 
the ideas being trite and the style deficient in elevation. One or two of those 
pieces are, besides, tainted with a sentiment which though openly avowed in tin* 
Muslim world, is repugnant even to the Moslim religion. It is true that poems of 
this description were generally explained as being euphemistic; delicacy requiring 
that no direct allusion should be made to the female sex. Those verses do not 
deserve being transcribed or translated ; yet some of them have been published, 
little to the honour of the author (t). 

His motives for collecting information respecting eminent men and his rea- 
sons for drawing up the Biographical Dictionary in alphabetical order being indi- 
cated in bis own preface (u), we need not repeat here what he has already said. 
We shall merely remark that the arrangement adopted by him is of little use 
to readers who wish to find out the article which concerns any particular indi 
vidual. It is not every person who whouhl think of searching for the notice 
on Abu Hunt fa under the word Woman , that of al-Ghazzfili amongst the Muham- 
mad s and that of Abu Tammdm under Habib. This defective system prevails in 
all biographical dictionaries composed by Musulmans and could hardly he re- 
placed by any other ; with that people indexes were very seldom thought of (r), 
and indeed they could be applicable only to the. single manuscripts for which 
they were compiled. Though acknowledging that the author could not h;m* 
adopted, under the circumstances, a belter mode of arrangement, for his work, 
we most declare that his idea was most unfortunate when he decided on omitting 
the biographical notices of many persons highy eminent, because* lie was unable* 


(>) Tyioman's < o-ispetlas. p.i^vs o7. 8.1. 87 «/ * ty.; fluty. ol. 1, page XU ; MS. ol 1 lit* Ht!>. 

MCI' n luiids. n r ‘ 888. fol. i>3 icrsu ; t l.o edition of HnlAK \ol II. pd e^ f.29 r t *cq. 

(t) T\ deman's Conspectus , pages 79 et sey. 

(m; h>oy. Diet., vol. L I'afjre 2. 

’c) Tin* most (vm.irkdble excep'ion which wo know ol is the luMknt as -Shaft yin or chinnolugieal list ol 
mment Shall to doctor*. This manuscript contains lour indexes, ono for ilic naun*% (me for the surnames, 
tie lot llie p.itronvmi' s Jtid mie lor tin* ethnic*. 
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to ascertain Hie precise dales of their death. It is true that he considered his work 
to he an obituary; but he might have perceived, on further reflection, how much 
more useful it would have been, had it contained some information respecting 
those persons. The translator has endeavoured to remedy the silence of his 
author by giving in the notes such indications as might be requisite, but he 
regrets to say that he has not always been successful. 

I bn Khallikdn informs us, in his preface (w) that, in the year 654 (A. 1). 1256), 
being at Cairo, he pul his work in order, though taken up by other avocations 
and living under circumstances by no means favorable to such a task. In his 
first copy he terminated with the life of Yahya Ibn Kh&lid the Barmekide (jt), 
preserving a number of articles for another and a more extensive dictionary. 
This projected work was to contain ten times as much matter as the preceding 
one and furnish ample, details relative to certain events which he had slightly 
touched on before (?/). He perceived however, that it was impossible for him to 
fulfil this plan (z ) ; being obliged to pass into Syria and accept the kadiship of Da- 
mascus, he was overwhelmed with business to such a degree that no leisure re- 
mained for the accomplishment of that task. Ten years later, he returned to 
Cairo and, finding there some books requisite for his purpose, he decided on 
completing his first woik by the addition of about fifty articles, those perhaps 
which he had reserved for the second. They belong to the Y, the last letter of 
the Arabic alphabet. The articles of this letter which he had already given in 
the first edition of his work seem to have received their actual development 
lor the sole reason that they might obtain a place in the greater work, the exe- 
cution of which he always hoped to accomplish. 

In the preface to the first volume, page VI, we mentioned our intention of giving 
here a notice on the Times of Ibn fihallikdn . Were we however lo retrace the 
men Is which occurred in the lifetime of that biographer and give an account of the 
state in which the Muslim empire was then placed by a series of revolutions, we 
should have to draw up a history of the Crusades and relate the rise and full oi 


(/(’) liihf/. Did.. \ d 1 . 1 . 3 

;x) Uni!., \nl. IV. papr 113. 
[y) lhd. } vol. IV. papro 3:H. 
(:) MiV/., vol. IV, 113. 
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the dynasty founded by Salah ad-Dln. But a subject so extensive would lear us 
very far and occupy too many pages for a simple introduction. The subject will, 
however, be treated elsewhere ; a work containing all the passages in which 
upwards of fifty Arabic historians speak of the Crusades being now in the press. 
The first volume of this publication, undertaken by (he Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres, and placed under the direction of the author of the present 
notice, will soon appear. 

The Arabic text of which these four volumes contain the translation, is repre- 
sented, for nearly one half, by the first and only volume hitherto published of 
the edition drawn up by us, after a number of manuscripts, most of them belon- 
ging to the Bibliolhbque nationale (a) . For the other half we have followed the typo- 
graphical edition of Bdlak and the lithograpliied edition published at Goettingen 
by D r Wucstenfeld ; both of them carefully collated by us with the manuscrits just 
indicated. The BhlAk edition is merely tolerable; whole phrases are often 
omitted by the inattention of the compositor or of the corrector, and the proper 
names, both of men and of places, are frequently inexact. Of geography and 
history the editor had little or no knowledge. The literary portion of the work 
is more satisfactory and justifies to a certain degree the high reputation of the 
editor, Nasr al-Uhrini, as an Arabic scholar ; hut neither he, nor any another 
musulman of the present day, is capable of giving a truly critical edition of a his- 
torical text. The edition of Goettingen offers a number of false readings and 
omissions resulting from the incorrectness of the manuscrips on the authority of 
which it was drawn up. When the true readings were not given by these two 
editions, we followed the text of our manuscripts and inserted the correclions 
in our translation, enclosing them between crochets. 

The first half of the third volume was printed on or about the year 1844. 
The translator, being then sent, by the French government, to explore the li- 
braries of Constantinople, was under the necessity of suspending the impression 
of his work. After a residence of eighteen months in that city, he w*as appointed 
interprble principal de I'armfa d'Afrique , and obliged to join his post. Twelve 
years later, circumstances allowed him to return to Paris , and , at the request 


(a) This Edition, bearing the title of Vie dee tlommei tlluilreids Vhlimisme par I bn Khallik&n, textearabc, 
ras published at Paris in the year 1842. 
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of his lamented friend, the Rev. D r Curelon, dean of Westminster, he undertook 
to reprint the first half of the third volume, which had been destroyed by acci- 
dent, to translate the rest of the work and to get it through the press. Much 
delay occurred, but, fortunately, the task is now achieved. Critical readers will 
certainly discover in these volumes a great number of faults, some attributable to 
the printer, many more to the translator; but, when they consider the difficulty of 
rendering into English a work so various in its contents and in its style, so ill 
drawn up in some places, so obscure in others, they will treat with indulgence 
the conscientious efforts of him who first undertook the rendering of Ibn 
Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary into a European language. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


VARI K AT-TUItKOM Wf 


Yaruk Ibn Arslan at-Turkomani was a chief who had great influence over his 
people. It was after him that the horde of Turkomans called the Yarukiya was thus 
named. lie was of a colossal stature, a formidable aspect, and resided outside of Aleppo, 
in the country to the south of the city, lie, his family and followers built for them- 
selves, ou a lofty hill bordering the river Kuwaik, a great number of houses and large 
edilieos which are known by the appellation of al-Yariikiya and hear the appearance 
of a \illage. lie and his people resided there. It is yet inhabited by a nume- 
rous population and is frequently visited by the people of Aleppo in the spring 
season, for the purpose of amusing themselves in its green fields and looking down 
on the Kuwaik. It is a place of amusement and diversion. Yaruk died in the 
month of Muharram, 564 (Oct. -Nov. A.H. 1 168) ; so says Balia ad-I)in Ibn Shaddad, 
in the Life of the sultan Salali ad-Din. — The word is to be pronounced Ydr&k. 

— A ' u ten ili is the name of a little river which passes near Aleppo ; its waters flow 
abundantly in winter and in spring, hut cease to run in summer. Poets have often 
mentioned it in their verses, Abu Obada al-Bohtori (voL III. p. 657) particularly, 
who has repeatedly spoken of it in his kinidas . He says, for instance, in one of 
his pieces : 


VOL. iv. 


1 
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O ye lighnings ! disclose (to mtj siyht) the kuwaik and the two outskirts of Aleppo! flash o\o» 
the castle of Hat) its! Shew me the land of roses tinged with yellow, the land where the myrtle 
is gathered (majna). When 1 went to that country, it assembled around me (its delujhts) and 
greatly tranquillized m\ heart. 

lhityds is the name of a village 'which lay outside of Aleppo, hut is now so com- 
pletely ruined that not a trace of it remains. Salih 11m Ali Urn Alul Allah lbn al- 
A bints 11m Abd al-Muttalib jlj built there a castle which he inhabited and his sons 
, after him). It was situated between an-Nireb and as-Sulilma, villages lying near 
each other and to the east of Aleppo. The castle was built on a hill which commands 
an-Xireb, but nothing now remains of it except some mouldering rums. So I find 
it written in the handwriting of a well-informed natne of Aleppo. 

1 Thi" v the litihi't <'l Aim il-Mihk. tin- p win an w.- ti.i \ *• >j*. »k*M i in t h- in a v »- 

! imv\ pa " 3 J t . 


YAK l T AL-MAIMLI, TUI: PI Y1/,1:Y 

The kdtih secretary or writer) Abu Vl-Ourr ■ the father of pearls Yakut hyacinth 1 
al-Mausili an inhabitant of Mosul, was) the son of a Musulman \ahd Allah . He 
obtained the title of Amin ad-Din [trustworthy in rdtyion) and was surnanml al- 
Malaki [the Malakian ) after (his patron, the sultan Abu ’l-Fath Malak Shall II, the 
son of Saljuk, the son of Muhammad, the son of Malak Shah I. Having settled at 
Mosul, he studied with great assiduity under Abu Muhammad Said 11m al-.Mulurak, 
an Egyptian grammarian who is more generally known l.\ the surname of Ihu ad- 
Hahhan [ml. 1. p. 574;. He read o\er, under the tuition of this master, all the 
woiks composed by him, as also al-Mutaubbai’s Ihudn, al-Hariri’s Makdmdt and 
some other treatises, lie wrote a great deal and specimens of his penmanship, 
which was extremely beautiful, spread abroad into (distant] countries. In the latter 
part of bis life be remained without a ri\al in the art of calligraphy . The style of 
writing employed hy } lbn al-ltawwab i ml II. p. 28*2 ; in the transcription of books), 
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excellent and renuwned as it is, does not come up to his. lie had a passion for 
transcribing the Sahdh of al-JauharJ (vol. 1. p. 22) and wrote a great number of 
them, each copy forming one volume. Some of them, which I have seen, are 
now sold for one hundred dinars (1) a piece. Numbers of students received from 
him lessons in writing and profited grcalU under his direction. During his life- 
time, lie enjoyed a high reputation, and people came to sltnlv under him from all 
quarters. An-Najib Abu Abd Allah al-llusain lbn Ali Ibn Abi Ifakr al-Wasili [of 
the hunt of Wthit } sent him a kasida which he had composed in his praise ; he 
had never seen him, but only heard of his [eminent talent). In this poem, which is a 
good one of its kind, the author extols, in the highest terms, the beaut\ of Yakol’? 
handwriting. Here is the piece : 

X\ Ik re are the gazelles ntnuh //>. i of Wdij and al-.Musalla ,} those fawns that dwelt near the slre.nn 
ot al-Mo.dla’’ Do the hi .indies of the willow \ Irndrr-imisfrd yir/s) still (loutish oil the sand- 
hills' 1 do full niooii'- (/ miKhii.i.r I hi t‘\') stile shine in tti.it hon/on? Hate those gazelles still got 

fares so heaiililul that then aspect would alle\iatr a /nrf-r'>> sadness * Horn pared with these 

muiplis, what in the tender narcissus which, aftci sustaining the attacks of the zephvr, erects 

again Us '.tem / < ump.ued with those ( lurks, what is the lint of the rose when the cloud 

sheds upon |! (opiousK its waters and its dews-' Do those knolls oiler to mir '■njht star- 
like oi .nines, home on luandi's wind) an* bent down and brought near Jt» hand' t How 
( oul'l \<>u thi! k that am water < ould rn.it ( h that of the IrgrisZ the) who judged so uttered a 
talsehood! it is h\ no means tine God fm hid 1 Does am city on eailh resemhle the Abode of 
Wellair ;J f to tunl the like o] Ilaghdad would he a imiade. It shows us, cadi da), laces 
dilieieni liuin those of \esterda) and seennngl) piegnant nnth m/'i ha f ; 'it slaw ' s maidens 
"1 whom a ‘age would heroine enamoured, were he to see their mincing and < oquetish gait. They 
hud i lieu hair with YtMttan nhhons (.'») and thm i educe )ou to hondage i/i tin) p«'.\ no 
Mgaid to vour saving : “ Were it not «///<// / par) .. ’ , the) only know Jaar A > v nj ) these 
voids; *• /.* ////<>./ hue ilieeulm\//' at /' or eNe at all,." 'I hat is a pasture-ground foi 
tin 1 In .it !s nf Ai/</s', on therelie.it of spi mg it is alvyavs watered bv successive showers. 
That e a cit) where a man ar -quires new ideas and gams the summits of learning, of grant) and 
of gaieh. .dad,) to he peifect, ie(junes on!) the possession oi a Inarmth ,/////."/ i, Othai 

she had it ahead) to adorn her! Who will mine to hei aid, so that the perfume of Amin atl- 
Dm's presence may lloat around held that alone would sufhee for her pre-eminence. Had 
die a reason to hope lor Yakut’s visit, even speechless things would find a ttanjta and) exclaim : 
“ '■ heart) well nine! ” Delators of anecdotes ma) tell her of the peilume wlmh his talent 
,• 1 nis around). Imt die would fe< ’ mm h molt* p 1 asure at his sight. {lie is) an ocean of 
ci :.erosit\ ; the nohli st <*f men follow in his steps; for the generous man, when noble deeds are 
done, has always lollowers. lit mutes m himse'f every scattered portion of knowledge , were 
lie not hniig, the mother of all talents would he childless. He possesses a reed (f>ca) whose 
a.twt I s taspire ter, <u- to ih • lioes i jn, r. r t ‘rl i ,',/</ '). and to which squadrons of hoi >e suhnui 
well lumidm W ueri its mouth {aih) opens to let llow black (////.) upon while /;//./■. the 
v'i.i and the \<li.e\ / ##■ arnrds and ^•••ur^) are abounded. (He is) vigilant m gu.uilmg tie* 
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kingdom, yel lie neither aims an arrow nor bares a blade. Eloquence is sent (fnj hint) on 
messages when sheets of paper can fulfil the duties of ambassadors. The arrogant then recoil, 
filled with terror at what lie dictates and prescribes. Sometimes )ou see him mix with his 
hand the lots {of theyumr) of science, phrase by phrase, (so as to form a picture) like meadows 
enamelled with fiowers, or like strings of pearls: (protiurmy thus a piece) elegant in pen- 
manship, brilliant in expressions and in the thoughts which thex convex. O xou who aspire to 
proliciencx ! prepare {fat your trorl.) like Amin ad-Din ; take xour time, and fatigue youi 
mind but gentlx. You, nix lord! the {steam) brother of generosilx and the nurlurer of 
glorx ! >ou. the son of high renow n ! xou who bear oil the pn/e! xou ate the full moon of which 
the penman, the sou of a crescent (o', was the father lie that retreats (before absinths) is 
good for nothing. Though he was the first < o, point of into). xou are more worthy of 
preference, for xou out ran him and he came m the second. Amin ad- Din! xou in whom 
God shews how he can unite, as in one sheaf, lihernlitx and even merit ! I am one of 
those who hear eulogiuins to >our tribe [i/our t f,n Uni,/' . so that it (on/ poem) max exer continue 
to roam about and be tecited (•’>). AN hen xour eulogium is indited In a both Joj a rom/iefeni 
jvdtje i, an mil competent \ntness \ ^ can bear testnnonx (to its troth). Accept this xirgin 
(/tier/) from a lather who nexei troubled bis mind about seeking a husband lor his daughter 
I desire neither reward noi recompense, but I leallx see that xou aie wostlix oi praise I he 
impulse of friendship bears this K /,oem) towards xou, and it goes, wishing to obtain a kind 
set option from xour good opinion. Since it is difficult for me to reach xou. lei m\ heart 
answer lormx sinrenlx ; that yon < on oppm .oh,) for xou are a man ol an excellent judgment. 
Continue to enjox good health as long as the squadrons of darkness hoxer sound the horizon! as 
long as the morning unsheathes the blade (of >t - hyht : 

Amin ad-I>in \ Ydktil died at Mosul in the xt*ar(>lS A. I>. 1221-i , at an adxanced 
ag r e. When he grew old, iiis penmanship changed /or tin it nrsr . 


1) Hetw*’. .! t..ri v tin.) li ll v p..iuiil-. 

■i', Tin' nb'nh' of ii.’/finr I oh ifthu w.i- tin 1 ]» < » ir .it p.on** > >| liijlidid. 

* 1 tiis ta-lunu. ihii r.lWioii was I't'ih.qi' n.i m* d ,N onmto ui I <pi<-m ili«- -.iilf.irt ^.il.nJin . wtt tin i.i! 

• a- A i Mdlsk ari N.imi i thf ti'tnrtou ^ /.o,/j . 

( '* , l.ltt<*l ,.,'x . .Uitl thij- ondi ■ \miii k 1 1 •!!•!)_' apd uiilx in. . I’ll#* e.\|ii'‘"‘>li'ii J “ tn k 1 1 i and ii'itii , •- i^u i fi* 

tn |»m->p s *s - iu i * jCMi anth.iiitx , ti> ha\>tti‘ pi-x^T nt iiDiniiiatiug and ■ -m ■* ;n\iMii'ii . 

fX Th< \nn of >i ncs.i’Ht ] m Aidin' thn Iltfti/, 'lie- wa*- ttie j«.i ! i ■ >’i \ n i :> ijij> I t.Lf ]. »u nt tin ton m, p mi 

i.ui ll-ri w .it>. \,,i. I). ).. ms2. 
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YAKUT AR-RUMI Tl IE POET 

Aim M-I)nrr Yakut lbn Abd Allah (1) ar-Humi [the Greek), surnamed Mu- 
baddab ad-IMn (pure in relujion ), was Ihe mawlu of a mcndiant named Abu 
Mansur al-Jili. This celebrated having studied the science ( nf lair and acquired 
extensive literary information, directed Ins genius to the eornposilioii of verses and 
attained proficiency in that art. When Ins talent raised him to distinction, he as- 
sumed the name of Abd ar-Rahman. liis place of residence, at Raghdad, was 
the Nizamiva college. In the Znil [nr supplement to as-Sanuhu's historical conti- 
nuation), the author, lbn ad-Duhaithi ro/. III. p. 102.. mentions him among the 
Abd ar-Rahmans, and sa\" : “ lie passed Ins early xmilh in Raghdad, where be 
“ learned hv heart the sirred text of the Koran, gut some acquaintance with general 
“ literature and learned to write a good band. lit* used to. recite verses of bis own 
“ composition, mod of which consisted in blandishments address'd to his mistress 
“ and in the expression of hi* pulsion. All tlie^e picc.'s aie on luve-mutteis and are 
“ full of tenderness; manv people know them by lieait.” lie lbn nd-Uulnuthi 
then gives some passages ot Ins poetry and mentions that one oi them was recited 
to bun bv the author Immelf. It begins thus • 

() no two friends! I sweat that tin- night never got dark without inspiring the lover with 
desire or with lolly . 

The lest of the piece may lie found in the Majmiia 's-Stujhir [the lesser compila- 
tion) 1 2 . Ar-Runu’s verses have got into general circulation and are sting to music. 
They are full of grace and tenderness. Here is one of lii< poems : 

If vour tears cease to flow after the departure of those whom on love, all f tin /Mission) that 
you alien to feel is false ..at counterfeit How can you admit consolation or forget their images 
(stun m ijour dreams), now mat their dwellings and native soil are deprived of their presence? 
May God never afflict \us) with the departme of a trib» by whose removal full moons Jnindsomi 
films) and pliant branches < .s/nidrr /mists) disappeared from out eyes! 1'hey set out and my 
heart followed in the Hack of their caravan; all my provision of firmness was exhausted when 
they went away. Since they are gone, the earth never discloses its smiles (its (toicers ) ; the willow 
and the lotus-tiee agitate their branches no more. On the morning of out separation, can* 
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and sadness caused my tears to flow and lighted up a fire in my heart. All the waters of Noah's 
flood were [poured forth) from my eyes, and the flames which the Friend of God encountered (.*{) 
raged within my bosom. If solid rocks could feel surh sorrow as J endure for my beloved. 
{the mountains of) Ohod and Lubnitn {Lebanon) would shrink (4) before it; Vazbiil would 
melt away under such pain as mine; Hudwa would be shattered to pieces, and Thahlan would 
sink under the weight O thou whose splendid beauty holds me captive! the sovereignty of 
thy charms has shewed me no kindness. Re, however, as thou wilt! no one shall ever replace 
thee in niv affection. Thou art for me a limpid fountain, and my heart is parched with thirst. 

Here is another of his poems : 

Who will bear to Baghdad the news of what l suffer for that maid and of the love I feel fur her' 
Who will bear my salutation to the Abode of Welfare ((») f Breath of the zephyr! carry the 
salutation of an ill-starred wretch to her who has harassed me and who heeds not the promises 
she made me. Describe to her a part only of the love which she inspired me , perhaps she may 
have pity on one who is borne down In passion and delirium. Dechue in the public place of 
az-Zaura tllaijhdnd s that 1 have there a fawn {n nandnt) whose absence has driven sleep from 
my eye-lids and whose beauty is m.uvellous; when she departed, my firmness of mind departed 
also ami, when she turned away, she turned me over to death. When she repelled me. sleep 
was repelled from my eyes, and, when she shunned me, the wine wind) 1 drank was mingled 
with tears. "My life and death are in her hands; she is lor me paradise oi hell; she is tin- only 
fountain where I ran calm my longing and allay my thirst. Her absence js my death; her 
presence is, for me, life, happiness and the obtainment of my wishes. From her cheeks pro- 
ceed the (ires which consume me; her slender waist is the cause of my emaciation, and her lan- 
guishing eyes make me languish in sickness. You who blame me cannot but excuse me : the 
grace of her movements indicates sufficiently that i was forced to love her and adore her. 

1 beard many jurisconsults in S \ i i a and Irak refill* a piece of Ins which lliey knew 
by heait and which began thus ; 

() thou who excites! Doubles in my bosom 1 since thv departure, my body is emaciated through 
the love I hear thee and will never he restored to health until thou givest consent to my wishes 
by saying : “ Yes. ” O tjiou who, as often as tensors have blamed my love, bast ofiered them 
my justification m tHtm// thnn w, ifiy flowing ringlets! Tell me if my tvrant is authoi i/.ed 
by the 11 ajiz to slay mef Is it said so in the Tnhdih or the Shamil? Does the Mnhnddnh (7) 
say that a lover whose eyes are moist and whose tears flow in torrents deserves to he tormented * 
Have your seductive eyes told you it was lawful to take away our lives with glances whose magic 
is like that of Babel (<s j > 

The piece contains mure verses than Ihese, but I have here given all llial ! am 
able to recoiled. A literary man recited to me, at Aleppo, some verses of Yakut 
ai-Uumi’s, one »»f which was as follows : 

\rl thou not sv eeter in qualities than tall other ; maids 7 by then dost thou dwell m 
heart which is a hell 1 0 ) ( 
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He mentioned also that some of the Baghdad critics objected to this verse. I re- 
flected on the matter and then said to him : “ Fault was found with it perhaps in this 
L ‘ particular that her being sweeter in qualities than the other maidens did not ne- 
* 1 cessarily imply that she should not be in hell ; for she, being sweeter in qualities than 
“ they were, was not (to be counted as) one of them ; and what is denied is merely 
“ that the maidens should be in hell.” To this he replied : “You are in the right! 
“ that is the very point in which they found fault with him. v 1 0) " . — In the year 
625 (A.D. 12*27-8), I met at Arbela a man of eminent merit who related to me as 
follows : “ I was in Baghdad, at the Nizam iya college, in the year 620, and, one day, 
“ I found this Abu d-Durr (Ydk&l) sitting at the door of that institution. I sat 
“ down beside him, and engaged in a conversation on literary matters. Whilst 
“ we were thus occupied, an elderly man, weak in body and in a very sorry plight, 
“ came up, leaning on a staff, and sat down near us. Abu ’d-Durr asked me if I 
“ knew who he was and, on my answering that I did not, he said : 4 That is the 
“ * mamldk (while slave) on whom his master, (the poet ) ilais Bais (vol. 1. p. 559) 
“ * composed these lines : 

Put on what cap (11), what gown, what vest you please; you cannot add to the love which I 
bear you. Less love than that which vou are worth) of possesses alreadv the totality of rny 
heart; if you wish to augment that (/ore), give (me) another heart the one l knee is insufficient 
to contain it). 

“ I turned to look at the man, observing his appearance and reflecting on the 
“ slate to which he was reduced.” I searched for these two verses in the diwdn of 
Ilais Bais’s poems, hut was unahle to find them. God best knows (if they be his) ! — 
Abu M-I>urr left a diwdn of poems which, as 1 am told; forms a small volume. I 
have never seen it, but have met with numerous pieces taken from it. His verses 
are currently known in Irak, in the province of the East ( Mesopotamia ) and in 
Syria ; so, what we have given may suffice. In the life of al-Khidr Ibn Akil al-Irbali 
^[vol. 1. p. 488) we have inserted three verses of ar-llumi's. — Since the above was 
written, two copies of his diwdn came into my possession ; this was at Damascus, in 
the year 667 (A. I). 1268-9) ; the book is a small one, containing only ten quires 
(two hundred pages) — I read in a historical work of those latter times, that Abu ’d- 
Durr (Yd/idt) was found dead in his lodgings at Baghdad, on the 12th of the 
first Jumada, 622 (22nd May, A. D. 1225); but the people said that lie had been 
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dead for some days. Ibn an-Najjar ( vol . 1. p. 11) mentions, in his History of Baghdad, 
that Abu ’d-Durr was found dead in his room, on Wednesday, the 15lh of the first 
Jumada of that year. He had left the Nizamiya and gone to reside in a house situa- 
ted in the Darb Dinar as-Saghir (Lesser Dinar-street). It is not known at what age 
he expired hut I am inclined to think that he was advanced in years (12). — 
Rdmi means belonging to the country of the Mm (Greeks), which is a vast and cele- 
brated region, filled with cities. — This is a fit place for introducing a piece of 
curious information which is often needed and frequently asked for: The people of 
Hum (the Greeks and the Romans) are designated also as the Band l-Asfar (sons of 
the tawny one), and poets often employ this expression in their verses. Adi Ibn 
Zaid al-Ibadi (vol. /. p. 189) says, in one of his kastdas : 

The noble sons of nl-Asfar, kirn's of ar-Kftm, liaxe left no remembrance of their deeds. 

I frequently sought for the origin of this denomination, hut could find no one 
capable of aliasing the thirst I had (for that piece of information ; till 1 at length met, 
by chance, with an old hook entitled Al-La/tf (ttic miscellany ) ;ld),but, on which the 
name of the person who dictated its contents ti.e. the author) was not inscribed. I 
copy here a passage of it in which the narrator says : “Al-Ahbas informed me that 
44 lie heard his father make the following statement: In the lirst period (of the 
“ empire ), the king of the Hum died (14 , leaving a wife. Hival chiefs aspired to 
44 the empire and great mischief was done between them. It was then agreed 
“ upon to take for their king the first person who would appear to them, and lliev 
“ held an assembh for that object. Now. a man had set out from Yemen for ar- 
“ Hum, taking with him an Ahxssinian slave. lie i the slave) ran away anil appeared 
“ before them. “See,’ said Ibex, ‘into what we have fallen!’ They married 
“ him to that woman, and she bore a son whom they named ul-Asfar (the 
“ Tawny). The master (of the slave i remonstrated with them and the hoy (the 
“ slave ) said : ‘ He lias spoken the truth ! ] am his slave.’ They tried to appease 
“ him (the master) and made him gifts till he was satisfied. The Hum were there- 
“ fore called the Sons of the Tawny, on account of the yellowness of the child, who 
“ was the son of an Abyssinian and a white woman.” — God knows best (15) ! 

(1) The moaning nl these names is explained at the beginning ol the preceding article. 
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(2) This work is not known. 

(3) According to the Kordn, surat 21, Abraham, the Friend of God ( Khalil Allah), was cast by Nimrod into 
a fiery furnace and miraculously saved. 

(4) The true reading is evidently 

(5) Those are mountains ol Arabia. 

(6) The Abode of Welfare (/Mr m-Saldui) was one of the names by which Baghdad was designated. 

(7) These are well-known treatises on law. 

(8) The inhabitants of Isabel were well-skilled in magic, as they had for teachers the fallen angels, HArdl 
and MArrtf. (Kuxln, sur. 2, verse 9<..; 

(U) The poet’s idea is: my hear! is filled with the flames ol love and yet 1 hear you m it. 

(to; It is difficult to understand the ob|p<tiou and the authors explanation of it. 

('ll) For the meaning of the word see Mr. Dozy’s Ihctionnuire des nnms ties vtteinents des A rahes. 

(1?) is evidently the equivalent ol 

x. 

(13) This work is no longer known. 

(14) Or, according to other readings, was lorn topie'cs, was hurried. 

1 1 5 ) The learned among the Musnlnians and some ol »>ur European orientalists have ottered \arious solu- 
tions ol tins profilem, hut none ol then explanations is satislai lor\ . 1 am jij< lined to 1 »eliC\ o that the deno- 

mination llano 7 -A\/ar signified Ihe sons of the emperor , arid that it was ’iveii to the (ireeksof the Eastern 
empire beiause ihcjr somtcuu bore, amongst tns .»ther titles, th.it of F/nvm\, which had l>een transmitted 
b\ Vespasian to Ins sm lessors. An mterp’etei , lonfnnnding Finn us with fluru\, mnv have told the Musnl- 
man*. that this n.itiic signihed r/rll t u (u\f/n 


YAKUT A L- II A MAW I 


Abu Abd Allah Yakut Ibn Abd Allah, a Greek 'of Asia) by origin and by birth, re- 
ceived the surname of al-llamawi because be was enfranchised at Hainal, and ob- 
tained that of al-Ragluladi because he made a residence in the city of Baghdad, lie 
bore the honorary title of Shiliab ad-Din {flambeau of religion). When a child, 
"lie was carried off a cap!’ e from bis native place and sold at Baghdad to a merchant 
named Askar Ibn A hi Nasr Ibn Ibrahim al-IIamawi. His master sent him to school, 
with the intention of deriving profit front him later, in making him keep the ac- 
counts of his commercial transactions. This Askar could not write correctly and 
knew nothing except commerce. He inhabited Baghdad, got married there and had 
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a number of children. When Yakut was grown up and had acquired some know- 
ledge of grammar and literature, he was employed hy his patron as a travelling olo-k 
and, in that capacity, he went back and forward from Syria to Kis(t), Oman and the 
neighbouring countries. His master was then under the necessity of enfranchising 
him and turning him away, in consequence of a disagreement which took place 
between them. This happened in the year M)G (A.D. 1199-1200). Yukiil then com- 
menced copying hooks for a salary and, by their perusal, he acquired considerable 
information. Ala later period, he received some [money) from his patron, who had 
taken pity on him, and was sent off hy him on a voyage to Kis. Finding, on his 
return, that his benefactor was dead, he realized part of what was in his hands and 
gave to the widow and orphans wherewithal to .satisfy them. The remainder served 
him as a trading capital with which he travelled to different countries, and part of it 
he employed in the book-trade. Tin* lecture of some kharijite hooks impressed on hi" 
mind a consideiahle portion of the doctrines firufesscd hy these sectarians and he con- 
ceived a strong prejudice against Ali, the son of Abu lahb. In the year 013 
i A. lb 1210-7 he went to Damascus, and, as he was sitting in one of the bazar", he 
got into a discussion with a paitisan of All. In the course id the dispute, he was 
led to speak of Ah in a manner not to lie borne and was assaulted so violently hy the 
people that lie had like t<» be killed. Having got out ol their hands, he lied fn>m 
Damascus, but not before the governor of that city had received intelligence of what 
took place and given orders to arrest him. Search was made for him, hut without 
success. He reached Aleppo where lie stopped, full of apprehension and waiting to 
see how things would end. On the lirst third or, bv another account, on the second 
third of the latter Jumada, G13 (Sep. -Oct. A.D. 121 Gj, he left that city and went to 
Mosul, whence he proceeded to Arhela and from that to Khonbdn. lie avoided 
entering Baghdad, knowing that the person with whom he had the discussion w;t" a 
native of that place and fearing to lose his life if his adversary mentioned what In* had 
said. On arriving in khorasan, he slopped there for the purpose of tiadmg to l lit* 
towns in that country, and fixed his residence at Marw ( 1/cn/). From that lie pro- 
ceeded to Aasa and then entered into the province of Khuware/.m where he en- 
countered the invading army of theTartars. This was in the year GIG A.D. 1219-20). 
Having barely escaped with his life, he fled as naked as when he shall he raised 
horn the dust of the grave on the day of the resurrection, and arrived at Mosul, alter 
suffering on the way such hardships and fatigue as would even tire a narratoi before he 
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could describe them all. Deprived of every resource, in want of even the vilest food 
an(l the coursest clothing, he remained for some time at Mosul and then went to Sin- 
jar. From that he removed to Aleppo and, having taken lodgings in the caravan- 
serail outside the city, he continued to reside there till his death. The date of 
this event we shall give farther on. — 1 copied the following notes from the work 
compiled by Abu ’l-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi (rot. II. p. 55(>) and treating of the 
history of Arbela : Yakut arrived in that city. A. 11. 017, in the month of Bajab 
(September, A. D. 1220). lie had been residing in khuwarezm, but left it after the 
battle which took place between the Tartars and Muhammad Ibn Tukush Khuwarezm 
Shah, the sovereign of that country. As he had previously been occupied in making 
historical researches, be composed a work in four large volumes and entitled : 
Irshdd al-Alibbd Ha marifa til-Udabd ( Guide of the intelligent to an acquaintance icith 
the learned). In the beginning of the work he says : “ 1 have given in this woik 
“ all the information 1 could obtain respecting the grammarians, the philologers, 
“ the genealogists, the eminent Koran-readers, the relators of historical facts, the 
“ annalists, the booksellers of note, the writers of renown, the authors of such 
“ epistles as ha\e been collected into volume 1 ', the persons distinguished for the 
“ beauty of their inansnb 2 handwriting, and all those who composed or compiled 
' ‘ works on literature. In this t.i-k . I aimed at concision, though unable to remain 
“ within the limits of hre\it\, and 1 spared no pains in determining the dales of the 
* ‘ deaths and thing the days and the hours of the births. I mention the works composed 
“ by them, the more interesting of the anecdotes concerning them, their origin, their 
“ genealogy and some of their poetry. I compiled this work during my travels in 
“ various countries and my intercourse with the inhabitants. The i an (ids ,3) I have 
‘ ‘ suppressed except those which contain hut a few namts and which are easy to he 
“ learned ; and, moreover, I did all in my power to have the exactness of these tra- 
“ ihtions certified by oral declaration and liy the licences given to teach them. As 
‘ it was niv object to produce a small but useful work, 1 have indicated in it the 
“ source* whence I derived my information and the places where I found it : the 
“ hooks, for instance, composed by such of the learned as were considered sure 
“ atithov ities in these matters and on whose declarations all relied for the genuineness 
u ‘ of llic.se traditions.” lie [Ibn al-Mustaufn then stales that Yakut composed a 
work on the history of the poets both ancient and modern. Other work.* were writ- 
ten by Yakut, such as the Mojam al-Bulddn (gazetteer or alphabetical list of places], 
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the Mojam ash-Shuward ( biographical dictionary of poets), the Mojam al-UdaM 
( biographical dictionary of literary men), the Mushtarik waddn tea 'l-Mukhtalif salcdn 
(a dictionary of geographical synonyms) which is a useful hook, the Kitdh al-Mabdd 
wa 'l-Mddl (the Commencement and the End), treating of history, the Kitdh al-Dual 
(hook of Empires) , the collected sayings of Aim Ali '1-Farisi (do/. /. p. 379), an OnwAn 
[title or preface) to the Kitdh al-Aghdni (vol. U. p. 249), the Mnktadib ft 'n-!\'tsab 
i selection of genealogies) containing those of the Arabian tribes, an account of al- 
Mutanabbi (vol. 1 . p. 102) and a treatise entitled Kitdh man lahu hnnma etc. [hook for 
him whose high aspirations are directed towards the acquisition of knowledge) (5). — Al- 
Kadi ’1-Akram (the honorable / ddi > Jamal ad- Din Abu TTIasan Ali 11m Yusuf Tim 
Abd al-Wahid as-Shaibani al-kifti (vol. 11 . p. 491), who was vizir to the sovereign 
of Aleppo, states, in his Anbd r-Iluicdt fi Ahnd ’ n-I\ T uhdt , that Yakut, on arriving 
at Mosul, whither he had fled on escaping from the Tartars, wrote to him a letter in 
which he describes his situation and relates what passed between him and these 
invaders. It begins by the in\ocation of the divine name and the praises of (iod, 
after which, it continues in these terms : “Your mamluk (humble servant \ abut Ibn 
“ And Allah al-llamawi, wrote this letter from Moml, in flic vcur<il7 (A. D. 1220-1), 

“ on his arrival from khuwarezm whence lie was driven j>\ the Tartars whom (iod 
“ exterminate ! [fie sent it) to the presence of hi' suveieign lord ,(»!, the vizir Jamal 
“ ad- Din al- Kadi ’1-Akram Abu ’1-Uasan Ali lbn 4usuf llm Ibraliim Ibn A lid al- 
“ Wahid as-Shaibani al-Taimi [member of the tribe of Shu than and descended from) 

“ Taim Allah, who was the son of Shaiban, the son of Thuluba, the son ol Okaba 
“ May God cast his shelter around him and exalt Ins rank in the scale of domination |7l. 

“ [To him ), who is, at the present dav, vizir to the sovereign of Aleppo and al- 
“ Awasim ,8) [is addressed) this account of what has passed in khuvvarr/m ami of what 
“ has happened to the writer. (It offers) a slight indication of tin 1 manner in winch 
“ lie began and ended [his career ; on taking leave of your i excellence). He shrank 
“ from the idea of submitting it to vour appreciation ; such was his respect and ve- 
“ Deration for your dignity and such his repugnance to oiler \ou a document so un- ^ 
“ worthy of your exalted merit. Hut now, that a number of practitioners in the 
“ art of prose and verse have been informed of these (events) and have hastened, as 
“ I well know, to set them down in writing and to burn in active competition to- 
“ wards the task of transmitting the knowledge of them (to future ages , ; now, that 
“ the generosity of him who holds me enslaved has, no doubt, unsealed these [epistles] 
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“ and assigned to their ( authors ) a high rank in his favour, I feel encouraged to pre- 
sent this ( notice ) to my [honored] master and to a judgment an Inch Avill shew tiow 
“ exalted it is hyperusing it and treating its imperfections with indulgence. For 
“ (lam not a professed writer ;) every person who lingers dirhems should not he 
“ taken for a money-changer, neither is the man who acquires a pearl to he con- 
“ sidered as a jeweller. Here IoIIonns my statement : 

In the name of (iod, the Merciful, the Clement! ma\ God render durable, for 
“ the advantage of science and of those who cultivate it, for the prosperity of Islarnism 
“ and its sons, the gift which he has conferred, bestowed and granted to enjoy ; 
“ namely, the ample [and beneficent ; shade of the lord vizir, whoso partisans may 
“ (iod exalt, whose glory and power may lie redouble ! whose ensigns and standards 
“ may lie maintain victorious ! whose pen may He long allow to run [on the s nr- 
“ [arc of paper), so that it may direct towards all lands the flow of his donations ! 
“ May lie prolong his life and exalt his glory to the heavens, whilst lie surrounds 
■* him with favours of which the freshness shall never fade and of which the num- 
“ her and the multitude shall never he restrained by limits. May his vigour and 
“ his swoid never he hioken ! may the love which all hear him and the number of 
“ those who love him he never diminished! God prolong his rule for the advantage 
“ of the world and of our religion ! so that he may repair their disorder, 
“ drive away their affliction, elevate their beacon and, by his salutary influence, 
“ ('liable them to leave a lasting impression. May his light shine forth, his ldos- 
“ sums open, lus flowers brighten and his lustre he augmented! May God extend 
“ the shade of Ins [the vizir s palnnnuje) over the sciences and those who profess them ; 
“ ovei literature and those who cultivate it; over meritorious acts and those who 
“ practise them; so that, bv his well established bounty, he may exalt these [fair] 
“ structures, adorn their diadems with the finest jewels of his glory, emln llish t heir 
“ duration with the mature [tumours] of lus exalted dignity, give them great ini- 
“ portance for mankind by the loftiness of his views, and establish in the highest 
“ degree of merit their utility and their rank. By the efficiency of his orders he lias 
“ exalted the influence oi the Muslim states; he presides as a guardian over the 
“ foundations which support the dogmas of the faith, he exalts those who defend 
“ them and abases those who attack them. By the excellence of lus government 
he stienglhens the arms (9) (of the true doctrine i and, by his well-directed efforts, 

“ lie has smoothed for it the way to the attainment of its purposes. Thus, by the ex- 
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“ cellencc of his administration, hath he become a brilliant star on the forehead of 
* » the ago, and a model to he iniilaled by every man whom nature has formed tor 
“ he exercise of) justice and beneulenre. Therefore shall he enjoy a lilting’ re- 
“ compense as long as the two companions dvjht ami darkness) shall subsist, as long 
44 as da\s and nights shall he renewed, as long as there shall he a sun to shine in 
“ the east, and a soul to rejoice at the prospect of conversing with his Excel- 
“ lence (10) * 

After [these preliminaries), the humble slave j who writes this) exposes to [your] 

“ high and seigniorial dignity, to i your) right honorable and exalted station, which 
“ God favour with happiness long to endure, brilliant with lustre, satisfying all our 
“ wishes and embellished with every mark of excellence (11), — a state of things the 
“ relation of which is rendered unnecessary by your lordship’s quick intelligence, 

“ and for the elucidation and description of which, the clear judgment \ou an' 

“ gifted with might dispense me from employing < mda) the pen. Ihil, let it be 
“ sufficient for him the rizir ' to recollect in what terms our blessed Prophet de- 
“ scribed the true belieurs : “ r.erlainly,” said be, “no people aie fond of talk- 
“ ing 12'.’’ This letter) is [merely a disclosure of the writer s sincere devotion 
“ 'to y<m as a client, of the pride he feels in being an humble servant [o' your 
“ seigniorial presence and in being considered as such ; for your quick genius suf- 
“ lices to pre\ent him from manifesting, out of what is laid up in his mind, senti- 
“ ments which might ham* the appearance of adulation. Indeed, the proofs of you r 
“ humble servant’s zeal in the religious duty of chentship are evident to all the 
4 woi Id , and the maik impressed on bun by the stamp indicating the sincerity of 
“ Ins lo\e tor \our honorable name is still apparent on the page** ot time. So also 
44 is bis faith in the sacred laws (oj yratitude) imposed by thalbounly of you rs) which, 

“ covering all the land, has rendered clearly visible, by its splendor, tbe edifice of 
“ noble deed- which yon erected ,. Your servant’s repeating, in your praise, the 
“ rentals whoso authenticity has been unified by personal expeiiemv, is well justi- 
“ tied 1 A lie summoned the people of all lands to assert with zeal their faith in ^ 
“ the supremacy of your [yenerosity, proofs of, which he has often) received in his 
“ hand. Your fiiend, sincerely devoted to the belief in your superiority, and cs- 
44 peciallv distinguished hy the intention of collecting all the scattered ( recollections), 

“ all the [an mints] wide-spread (of your bounty , was accustomed to toil in the sweat 
“of his brow ; so that, at length, lie rendered you a kaaba of generosity towards 
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44 which it was not necessary to prescribe the obligation of pilgrimage for those who 
“•were able to undertake the journey, neither was that duty incumbent on those 
“ who possessed means, to the exclusion of the indigent and the way-worn travel- 
“ lor. All of them obtain (from you) a meed sufficient to fortify them, a portion 
44 adequate to their wants and on which they counted. The grandees have drawn 
44 from your source an abundant supply of noble deeds ; the learned have found 
41 examples of merit in those persons who are attached to vour service ; the poor 
44 have received from you letters of protection against the vicissitudes of lime and 
“ the frowns of fortune ; therefore have they prescribed as a sacred rile towards you, 
44 the saluting and th*> glorifying of your noble and illustrious character, the touch 
“ ing with their lips and tin* kissing of your generous hand. God is a witness that 
44 vour humble servant, in his journeyings and sojourning?, in private and in public, 
44 in conduct and in reputation, had always for Ins distinctive mark the custom of 
“ perfuming the assemblies of the worthy and the meetings of the learned with 
“ [the account of the sen ices which your Fxrellcm e has rendered and which were 
44 obtained from your generosity. He made il his piide Jo speak of them) be- 
44 fore all people, and 1 1 1 us prepaid an embroidery for the discourse he was about to 
4 4 utter : 

44 When I through cupidity, gave lustre to otlici men by my poems, I gave my verses lustre 
4< by the mention of your name. 

44 They upbraid thee that they hare unbraced Islamism. Answer : I'phraid me 
“ not with your havtiuj embraced Islamism; rather God upbraideth you, that he hath 
44 diverted you to the faith. Avow the fad if you can speak sincerely I V. May God 
“ never debar us, [the vizir s* trusty friends, from the ample stock oi his continual 
“ favours, nor preclude us all, who are his servants, from the constant flow of his 
44 gills ! 0 God 1 Lord of the expanded earth, of the exalted heavens, of the swollen 
44 seas and of the winds compelled to woik ( thy will) 15, ! hearken to m\ invocation 
4 - and listen to my prayer ! Help us up to that height in hi> favour which we desire 
44 to reach and which w hope to attain, through the merits of Muhammad tliepro- 
44 phet and of his companions and of his kindred! 

44 When your humble servant left your noble presence and departed from the 
“ abode of unsullied glory and exalted merit, he intended to conciliate frowning 
t4 Fortune and draw milk from the udder of this age, wicked and unruly as il is. 
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“ For lie was seduced by Hie idea that changing place — brings grace, — that pas- 
* L sing into a foreign land — brings wealth to hand, — that dwelling with on^’s 
“ friends — disgrace and pain upon us sends, - — and that the lover of home who 
4 ' stirs not apace, — is distanced in the race (17.) 

“ After stopping for a time in hesitation, I felt assured that death was preferable to poverty. 
“ So, I bade farewell to my family, whilst my heart was filled (inith (p'i f, f), and left my native 
“ land in the pursuit of wealth. My wife wept on our separation, and I said to her : 1 Bear 

“ ‘ it with patience ! death is surely better than a lift* of misery. ] shall gam a fortune or die 
“ ‘ in a town where few tears will be shed over my grave 

“ Mounted on the steed (18) of hope, your seivant lode off lo a distant land, and 
“ placed his fool in the stirrup of peregrination with every company (that offered , ; 
“ he crossed the valleys and the hills till he nearly reached the Sudd (19); hut per- 
“ (idious Fortune did not befriend him, neither did the times, now run mad, treat 
“ hi;:, with kindness : 

“ Ask the nightsand the days to acknowledge their fault; thev will not conceal that news. 

' 4 I was like a mole in the eye of foitune or a bone in her throat ; so, to get rid of 

me, she deluded me in promising to fulfil my wishes and finished hy casting me 
** into the snares of death : 

“ fie stopped not long in any land before he set out lor another; his person was with 
“ (/ns ftdlhtr-trnrrlln's) hut Ins mind was tar distant. One day. lie was at Iluzwa; another, 
“ at al-Akik; another, at al-O/aih, and another, at al-Rhulaisa. Now he went towards Najd 
kk and Avvena, men/) the valleys ol al-llu n, and then to the castle ot Taima (20;. 

“ liul, alas! alter all these Icsmjiis of adversity , how far was I from the aocuin- 
iC plishment of my wishes and the attainment of my desire ! The frowns of ill-luck 
“ drew smiles from cruel time, and 1 ceased not to blame Fortune and reproach her 
“ with her errors, till, instead of getting wealth, 1 was satisfied in reaching home (21 ). 
“ And, during all that, your humble servant tried to pass away those days and 
“ to get over them; deluding himself ‘with the hopes of sustenance, covering his 
“ head with the veil <T endurance and self-denial, arrayed in abstinence and in 
“ scanty lare, but not resigned to the wearing of such clothing ; your brother was 
“ forced and had not strength to resist (22). lie remained there, consoling himself 
“ in the society of his fellow- merchants whose humours he could support and from 
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“ whom he had no affronts lofear; he treated them with politeness and was happy 
4 to receive from them a pittance. Otherwise, no advantage could be expected from 
“ them and no harm could be feared : 

“ If I must absolutely have a family and a home, let it be in a place where I can have nothing 
44 to fear from those whom I meet, and they, nothing to fear from me. 

44 My mind had once formed the thought of assuming high airs, of riding on a 

spirited horse, of seeing my ambitious desires come forth from the egg, fledged 
4< and winged, and of striking fire (drawing profit ) from everv steel, whether lavish 
4 4 or sparing of its sparks; (but now) : 

“ Instructed by experience, I care not if people shun me and if I never receive nor make 
44 a visit. Never, whilst 1 live, shall I ask if the army has marched or if the general has de- 
*• parted. 

“ The place where I slopped was called Marw ash -Shahjan, which (latter) word, ac- 
•' cording to the explanation given hy them, means the soul of the sultan. I found 
“ there some works treating of the sciences and of literature, volumes composed hy 
44 men of intelligence, and, whilst I ‘dudied them, I forgot family and country, and 
44 thought no longer of sincere friends nor of im home. Among?’ them I discovered 
“ some stray volumes which I had long sought for, and some works which 1 had ar- 
“ dently desired. To them 1 applied with (lie avidity of a glutton and, having assi- 
“ gned to them a place from which they could not easily depart, I began to browse in 
“ these gardens, to admire the beauty of their form and of their contents, to let my 
“ eyes rove freely over these pasture grounds, to enjoy these detailed accounts, these 
* ’ compendiums, and to think that I should remain in that quarter till I became a 
44 neighbour of ( those who repose under) the earth : 

“ >\hon adversity attacks me with troops having sadness and expatriation in the tan, I lay for 
44 them an ambuscade of which the two chiefs are a lamp and a book; and I pass the night in 
“ relating, of Fortune’s character, things so wonderful dial their truth would excite doubt. 1 
“ dispel my cures by quiet, as the cares of others are dispelled by wine. 

44 [So things continued,) till the catas trophy arrived hy which Khorasan was over- 
“ whelmed with ruin, with evil all-destroying and with desolation. Now, 1 declare 
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44 on my life and by Allah ! that it was a country beautiful in all its parts, charming 
44 in all its regions ; a fertile garden enjoying an air pure and languishing (mild) , 
“ and in which the trees inclined their branches with delight at the singing of the 
1 ‘ birds. In it the rivulets shed tears whilst each (lower smiled at the other; the 
“ breath of the zephyr was sweet and the temperature of the climate healthy. Never 
“ shall l forget those delightful arbours and those trees sinking under f the. weight of) 
“ their foliage. The southern gales bore thither its wine-skins filled with the 
‘* liquor of the clouds ; the meadows drank the wine of the dew, and on the flowers 
‘ ‘ were formed drops like pearls fallen from the string. When tnc thirst of its groves 
“ was quenched with that liquor, their odour was the intoxicating breath of the 
k< zephyr; they drew near to each other, even closer than friend to friend, and em- 
“ braced even more tenderly than lowers. In the intervals were seen anemonies 
“ whose colours were mixed with that of the love-sick wooer (23) and which 10 - 
‘ ' semhled the lips of two maidens who draw near, one to the other, for the purpose 
“ of giving and receiving an affectionate kiss. Their aspect sometimes deceived the 
“ most intelligent (nahrir), so that he took them for burning coals ( jumr ) on which 
“ drops of water were poured successively in order to extinguish them j uthldf: (24). 
“ "lliere you saw the ox-eye flourish so brilliantly that the eye of the spectator is 
“ cheered at the sight, whilst its blossoms glittered like little cymbals of gold or like 
“ dinars of that metal. Among them appeared the i chile /lowers of the] anlhemis, 
“ shining like the teeth of the beloved when she bites the cheek of the lover. How 
“ rich (that land) in prospects which delight the eye and of which the colours are 
“ charming (rdik). It is, in a word, and without exaggeration, a copy of Paradise : 
“ there was to he found ail the heart could wish for, all that could enchant the sight. 
Encircled with its noble endowments, it offered, throughout all ils tracts, a pro- 
fusion of rich products to the world. How numerous were its holy men pre-cmi- 
“ nent for virtue (rdkal hhiaruhu) 1 how many ils doctors whose conduct had for 
4 4 motive the conservation of Jslamism 1 The monuments of its science are in- 
“ scribed on the rolls of time ; the merits of its authors have redounded to the ad- 
“ vantage of religion and of the world, and their productions have been carried into 
“ every country. Not a man of solid science and sound judgment but emerged 
“ like the sun, from that part of the East; not a man of extraordinary merit but 
14 took that country for his setting-place or longed to go and join its inhabitants. 
“ Every quality truly honorable and not factitious was to be found among them and. 
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‘ in (the garden of) their sayings, I was enabled to cull the roots of every generous 
‘ impulse. Their children were men, their youths heroes, and their old men saints ; 
‘ the testimonies of their merit are clear; the proofs of their glory are manifest ; 
‘ yet, strange to say! the sultan who reigned over these provinces abandoned them 
‘ them with unconcern and said to himself : 1 Take to the open country (25), or 
‘ else you will encounter perdition.’ So, he hastened off as a young ostrich runs 
‘ aw ay and, when he began to look about, where nothing was to be seen, he 
1 thought that he perceived a man or many men (in pursuit of him) (26). How 
‘ many gardens, springs of water, fields of earn, honour aide stations and advantages 

* which they enjoyed , did they leave hi hind! But Almighty God did not give the 
‘ same unto another people (27), because he averted those saints from the station of 

* tin* wicked. But he put them to the proof, and found them grateful; he afflicted 

‘ them, and found them patient; so he caused them to join the company of the 

4 holy martyrs and raised them to the lofty stations of the \ irtuous elect. Yet per- 

' chance ye hate a thing which is better for you , and perchance ye like a thing which 
‘ is worse for you ; but (lad knoweth and ye /tiunr not '28). The people of infidelity 
4 and impiety roamed through those abodes ; that erring and contumacious race 
1 dominated over the inhabitants; so that those palaces were effaced off the earth 
1 as lines of writing are effaced from paper, and those abodes became a dwelling 
4 for the owl and the raven : in those places, the screech-owls answer each other’s 
1 cry, and in those halls the winds moan responsive to the simoom. Old friends 

1 who enter there are filled with sadness ; Iblis himself would bewail the great 

4 catastrophy : 

“ \lt /s nine, as if no charming companion, handsome as a statue, had ever been there; a** 
“ if princely duels, lions m bra\ery (/mil nrrrr resitted there). Yet, in generosity, they were 
44 l kilims ami sons of Mama (2H ; if prudence were taken into count, they were Ahnafs (30) and 
“ Kiads (31). Hut time, in Us vicissitudes hath hurled them to destruction, so that their fate is 
44 now a moral lesson, fitted to make our hearts bleed and those of our posterity. 

• ‘ We belong to God and to God wo shall return ! It was an event sufficient to break 

the hack, to destroy life, to fracture the arm, to weaken the strength, to redouble 
sadness, to turn grey the hair of children, to dishearten the brave, to blacken 
the heart and to stupify the intelligence. Then did your humble servant turn 
4 back and retrace his steps. Filled with grief, he sought a friendly retreat wher e his 
mind might repose in security; (he fled ,) his heart heating, his tears flowing, his 
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44 reason lost and his intelligence absent. It was with difficulty that he accomplished 
44 his purpose and arrived at Mosul, where he stopped, after encountering dangers, 
44 undergoing sufferings, supporting misfortunes with resignation, diminishing 
44 his baggage and, more than once, running the risk of his life. For he passed 
44 through drawn swords, troops flying in disorder, ranks broken, blood spilt with 
“ impunity. Every time he got on a camel’s saddle or crossed a desert, lie had these 
44 words in his mouth (32) : 4 In this journey we have met with misfortune, but, 
“ * praise be to God who has left to us the power of praising him, and who has 
“ 4 conferred on us favours which surpass enumeration! ’ In a word, if the term, of 
4< my life had not been appointed fora later period, it would have been difficult for 
44 my friends to have said : The unfortunate man has escaped oris arrived! ’ and 
44 4 they would have struck their hands like people whose hopes have been disap- 
4 4 4 pointed; and he would have been joined to the millions of millions, or even 
44 4 more, who perished by the hands of the infidels. Then lie would have left his 
4 4 4 dearest treasure, her who derives subsistence from bis life ; 

kt Fortune does not appreciate my worth; she knows not that I have strength of mind and 
“ can make light of the events brought about by tune. A ch orsit) passes the night in shewing 
* 4 how she can transgress against me, and 1 pass it in letting her see what patience is. 

44 Your humble servant now declares that he has no means of tranquillizing his 
44 mind, no promise hv which to flatter his heart or his eyes, except in beguiling them 
“ with thehopethathisaffliclionsshall disappear, once he stands in your noble presence. 

k * Enjoy good health, continue {to do so) and pass your days in pleasure; for your existence 
will console \us oil) for what is past and gone. You arc the soul of glory, mankind is its 
“ body ; you are a pearl, and we possessing it) regret not the shell. 

44 Your humble servant is now residing at Mosul and endeavouring to repair the 
44 harm done to him by this grave and disquieting event, lie passes his time in the 
“ exercise of his profession, but Fortune is ready to say to him, in plain and intel- 
44 ligible language : ‘Bv Allah! you have fallen into your old mistake T For now, 
“ one object occupies bis thoughts and, on mylife and by Allah! that is nothing more 
“ than procuring a provision of books which he may transcribe and of ( written ) leaves 
44 which may serve him as companions; — in that occupation, his toil is great and 
44 his profit small ; — then [he thinks of) travelling and resolves that, after accom- 
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“ plishing his task and attaining in some degree the object on which he has set 
“ bis mind ( kar&na ), lie will invoke divine assistance and journey forth (33) in 
“ the hope of accomplishing his wish ; namely, to appear in your presence, regale 
“ his sight, even for a single moment, with the aspect of your greatness, and then, 
44 casting away the staff of travel in your spacious hall, repose under the shelter of 
“ your wing till he attain the hour which is to give him ( everlasting ) repose. He 
will take his place among your Excellency’s servants, for such lie always professed 
“ himself to be, even when far from your presence; and if your Excellency take him 
“ by the hand, Fortune, becoming indulgent, may exalt him after having cast 
* 4 him down. For, with his diminished strength, he is unable to accomplish his 
“ projects and incapable of entering the lists and encountering new hazards (34). 
44 Besides, the earth has now enclosed his hrethern in its bosom and the succession 
44 of days and nights has removed {most of) his contemporaries out of sight ; grayness 
“ has settled on his beard; his means arc insufficient for [the satisfying of) his 
“ wants ; the falcon of hoary age has swooped at and seized on the raven ( the blacl 
" hair) of his youth; the daylight of prudence has invaded and repelled the night 
44 of ignorance; the services he rendered to his friends have been repaid with evil (35), 

4 • and the brilliant garment of youth he has exchanged for the tattered cloak of 
' ‘ hoary age : 

“My youth departed and u as endea before I enjoy cd it ; since it left me I can only expect death. 

“ Old age precludes me from attaining what I seek for. 

“ Your humble servant composed the following elegy in verse on the loss of his 
“ youth ; but how little does it avail [ghanti] a man to weep for those who are depo- 
“ sited in the eerth, amongst mouldering hones! 

“ Since iu ' hair has turned gray, Fortune knows me no more, and the marks by which she 
“ is distingif shed can no longer be recognised by me (36;. "When my soul thinks of it [my 
1 youth), it* yearns for it with longing desire and my eyes pour forth tears; till a time comes to 
44 embellish vvliat has passed away and recollection supplies me with abundant sighs. Why 
4 not? since nought [lammd) remains ii. the bottom of my drinking-cup but a mere mouthful, 
“ filled with grounds. The contents of every goblet are clear at first, but in the bottom are 
“ found only a few dregs [muzjd hum-dt) and some sediment. 

44 Your humble servant hopes that the above example of senile garrulity will 
“ obtain from you a glance of benevolence; for, assuredly, the judgment of our 
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“ lord and master, the vizir, of him who is the asylum of the human race, from 
“ east to west, procures, when he applies it, according to his glorious custom /an 
“ increase of rank anil honour (for him who is the object of it. Receive my' 
• ‘ salutation.” 

I have lengthened greatly this article hy the insertion of Yakut’s epistle, hut 
it was impossible to give ithy extracts. M\ friend [sdhiln al-Kamal Ihn as-Shiar al- 
Mnusili 3 7) w riles at follows, in his work entitled O/ithl al-Jutndn [clusters of 
pearls] : “ Ahii Abd Allah Muhammad Ihn Mahmud, general!} known In the sin - 
* * name of Ihn an-Aajjar (col. /. p. II) and the author of a history of Baghdad, 

“ spoke to me in these terms: ‘The above mentioned Yakut recited to me the lol- 
“ 4 lowing three tines and told me that he had composed them on a \oung luikish 
‘ slate who, having inflamed eves, wore a hlaek toil to protect them : 

“ ‘ That Turkish \ oulli winter lace might betaken for a full moon sliming m all its refulgence 
(< 4 shades his eyes with the border of a veil lit . of a protector) to pie\ent their tirighness from 
“‘fascinating his admirers. But, In Allah! since these e>es hate wounded hearts through 
** 4 coals of mail, what is there to protect the protector! 

“ Yakut was horn in the country of the fireeks [Asm Minor], in the year 57A 
I). 117S-9j, or 575.” So says the author just cited, lie died on the 21st of tin 
month of Kamadan, 020 (13th August, A. It. 1229 , in a khan situated outside the 
city of Aleppo, as we have already mentioned towards the beginning of this article, 
lie left his books as a xrahf ,38} to the mausoleum (mosh-hed- of az-Zuidi (?), which 
establishment is situated in Dinar street (Doth ninth'', Baghdad. He dcliveied 
them to Izz ad-Din Aim ’1 -Hasan All Ihn al-Alhir fro/. //. p. 288), the author ol the 
great historical work, and this shaikh carried them to their destination. When 
Yakut rose to distinction and got into reputation, he changed his name into YdLdb. 
in the beginning of the month of Zu ’l-kaada, 626 (in the latter part of September, 

A. 1). 1229), 1 arrived at Aleppo for the purpose of pursuing m\ studies. This was 
subsequent to Yakut’s death ; and 1 found every one speaking in his praise, extolling 
his merit and his great literary acquirements. It was not therefore in my destiny to 
meet with him. 


fl) Tin- n a ml of Kih m situated at tin* cntranc*' of the Persian Gulf, opp'^itr to Orun 
14) ?tv \ol. II, ]i. 331. 
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(8) See Introduction to vol. I, p. xxu. 

(4) This and the Mushtarik aro thn only works of YAkfit which I have met with. The Mo jam al-fluldAn 
lorms five or six folio volumes and contains much curious information. I understand that Mr. Wiistchfeld ha* 
prepared an edition ot it which is now (18(55) in the press. 

(5) The loss of these compilations is much to he regretted. 

(<*) Literally : the master oihis thraldom. 

(7, This loiifr letter contains very little iriformatum and was evidently composed with the intention oi dis- 
playing the trreat command ol lariGfiiage possessed hy the author. Its stylp, though laboured and excessive! \ 
.itleited, is hy no means reniarkaiile lor elegance, though the vi/ir 11m a'-kifti and Jim KhaliikAn have insert oil 
it in their respective works. Nothing can lie conceived more verbose and mote jejune than this pompons 
epistle. It is almost needless to say that the ropvisls did not alw.ivs miderstand it and have committed nu- 
merous faults m its transcript' n. Nmie ol these errors I have red died, hut a lew passages n mam of which 
tic text cannot he amended though the nie.imnir he tolerably < lear. 

Si !/ Iwvivrm (the fortresses) was the name j'ivcii to that part of ancient Cilicia which border-' on the north 
•I Svria. 

1 )) 'Ihe Ar.ihn wmd snjmlies the pail ol the atm mi which the bracelet is worn. 

•in) Lite, rally • hi- i lustnmis piesence. 

(11) l.iierallv with a while lorehead and whit** pasterns. These were considered hv the hedwm Arabs a- 
marks of a irund Imise. 

(1 2) l.iierallv . mv propl* aie speaker- 

d.p 1 it«*i ,« li' Ins re* Mai ol tin* ti <id 1 1 1 * hi- ol -»lorv . the iunbl\ ol which are i:** tr ensi/ to he rm tftrd i- 
i -t thhshed hy lus personal nhser \ati*m. 

(I 4) h'oun , siii.it v-Tse 17. The applnation ot this verse is |>y no means el**ar. 

(15' and (1 ti, . The epithets here employed are taken troin the Rot u . 

(17) These are rhy miin: pi ovei h- 

;i 8; Literally : the r. me| s hump. 

^11*, The \wht <*r harrier • >l tio w r and Ma^mr was supposed to exist on the west side ot the Caspian sea. 

(20) Ml these places are mentioned m tin* poems * oin posed hy the hedwm Arabs and were situated m 
A rabid. 

(2I| Literally instead ot luoty I was content to return. A well known proverb. 

(22) I’m the explanation ol this pioverh, see 1 revta^'- M at dibit, \ol. 1, p. 2nd. 

(23 1 The text is corrupt hut the ineamup appears to In* that winch i- i;iven here. I read shAhaht J with mu 
d the manuscripts. 

24} That means • the co our ol the-e flowers was red with dark spots. 

(23) Literally : to the air. 

(2b) Tor an account of Khuwaie/m-ShAh s ihjjht before the troops of Jen see/ -Khan, see A Ml l-Feda s An- 
nals, A. H. bt7. 

(27) Koran, stir. 44. verses 2'-, 2.5. Those verses apply to the Kpryptians who went forth in pursuit of the 
Children of Israel. Gnu jjave their possessions to another people; so says the Kor.ln; hut our author remarks 
that God did not leave those ot the Khor.isAmtes t<* the invaders, because he would not treat the musnlmanslike 
the. people ot Vharaoh. 

(28) Korin. sur. 2, verse 213. 
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(29) The generosity of Hatim at-TAi is well known ; Kaah Ibn MAma, one of the. principal chiels of the tribe 
of IvAd, was also noted for his liberality. See Krey tag's MaiMni, 1. 1, p. 325, and Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s 
Essat i t.* II, p. 113. 

(30) Secvol. I,p. 035, and Freylag’s Maiddni, t. I, p. 390. 

(3t) Saad lbn Uudaini died some years before the introduction of Islamism. He was so celebrated 

for his wisdom that the bedwin Arabs used to take him fur judge m their contestations. (D’Heroolot, iUblioth. 
di'ientnle.) 

» 34 ) Lite al y : this was his distinctive mark. 

(33) Literally : ride on the direction of the road. 

^34) laterally : times; t. e. vicissitudes ol foitune. 

(35) The word which is not rendered in the translation, ma\ pel haps Mgmfy : which is a case 

pirticular to him alone. 

i 1 36) Or else : her favours are denials. The two woids are also tcihnieal terms of Arabic grammar and. in 
that case, they signify : her definite (uoum, i. e. gi/h).ur, !<*t me, indefinite; which may mean : 1 oblam them 
not. 

(37’ Abu 1- Barakat al-Mubarak lbn Hamdau Ibn ash-bluar jwjuJl suniauied kaniAl ad-l)in al-Mausili 
{ belonging t<> Mu\ul , composed a voluminous work on the poets of Uie seventh century of the Hijra. H. died 
A. II. <» 5 4 I). 1256-71. — H.ijji Khalila; GhirtnU az-/a»nUi., 

(38) See vol. I, p. 49, and \ol. III. p. ».07. 
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Abu Zakariya Valiya Ibn Main lbn Aun Ibn Ziad Ibn Best;! in Ibn Abel ui-ltahniaii 
al-Murn, a native of Baghdad and a celebrated hdftz, was a doctor of the highest 
authority, deeply learned and noted for the exactitude of Ins [traditional information. 
He came, it is said, from a village situated near al- An Liar and culled Nakiya. His 
faiher was secretary to Abd Allah Ibn Malik (1) or, according to another statement, be 
was chief of the khardj [or land-tax ) offices at Kui. He left, on bis death, a sum of 
one million and fifty thousand dirhems (2) to his son Yuliya. All this sum yvas spent 
by the latter in (collecting) Traditions, so that, al length, he had not a shoe to put 
on. Ileing asked how many traditions he had yvnlten doyvn, lie answered : “ 1 wrote 
‘ ‘ doyvn with my own hand six hundred thousand Traditions.” Ahmad Ibn Okba, 
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the person who related this anecdote, said: “ And I believe that the relators ofTra- 
editions had also written out for him six hundred thousand and as much more.” 
(When lhn Main died) he left one hundred and thirty cases filled with hooks and 
four water-jar stands filled with them also. lie was the great master in the art of im- 
probalion and justification (-3). The most eminent doctors learned Traditions from 
him and taught them on his authority. Amongst them were Abu Abd Allah Muham- 
madibn Ismail al-lUikhari [vol. II. p. 59 A j , Muslim lhn al-llajjuj ul-Kushairi [vol. III. 
p. 348), Abu Daw ud as-Sijislani [vol. I. />• 580 and other hfifhrs. A close fellowship 
and intimacy subsisted between him and Mi mad lhn llanbal [ml. 1. p. 4 4 ) , and they 
studied together all the sciences connected with the Traditions. 'Ibis is a fact so 
well known that we need not expatiate on the subject. lie [lhn llanbal, and Abu 
Khailhama ( r i related Traditions on his [lhn Main's) aulborih, and were hi* contem- 
poraries. Mi lhn al-Madini (5) said: 44 In Dasra, the science 'of the laic and the 
“ Traditions passed down to Saliva lhn Abi Kalhir TIj and Kalada i col. II. p. 513); 
“ in kufa, it reached Aim Miak [vol. 11. p. 392 and al-Aamash [ml. 1. p. 587) ; 

the science ol Jlijaz passed to lhn Sluhab [vol. II. p. 581' and Amr lhn Dinar 
“ [vol. 1. p. 580). Ml these six were at IJasra, and what the\ knew was transmitted 
“ to Said lhn Abi Vruba^T , 8hoba [col. I . p. i93 , Mamar S', Ilainmad Thu Salama 
4 4 vol. 1. p. 201 and Mm Aw ana 9 . At Kufa the head? of the science were 
44 Sof\an ath-Tliaui i [col. I. p. 570 and Sof\dn Ibn (Kama pol. I. p. 578 ; in 
“ llijaz its head was Malik lhn Anas ml. II. p. 555) ; in S\ria, its head was al- 
“ Aiizai pad. 11. p. 85 . 1 lie knowledge posseted bv these passed to Muhammad 

“ lhn Ishak col. 11. p. 077', llushaim pad. 1. p. 1S7 , Aah\a Ibn Said pad. 11. 
44 p. 079 , lhn Mn Zaida, Waki [col. 1. p. 37 5 , Ibn al-Mubarak pad. II. p. 12), 
“ who was the most learned of them all, lhn Mahdi i 10‘ and Aafivu Ibn Aadam (1 1). 
“ The united knowledge of them all passed to Yahva lhn Main.” Ahmad Ibn llanbal 
declared that e\ery tradition which was not known to Valisa Ibn Main was not a 
({run tradition, lie said also : 44 There is in this place a man whom God created 
“ lor the purpose of exposing the falsehoods of lying tra lifionists;” and the person 
whom lie meant was lhn Main. 44 Never”, said lhn ar-Bumi (12) did I hear any 
44 one except Urn Main speak equitably of the shaikhs phe Traditionists ); others 
“ fall upon them in their discourse, but Yuliya (Ibn Main would say: 4 1 never 
4 4 4 saw a man make a mistake without my casting a veil over his fault or trying to 
“ 4 excuse him ; and 1 ne\cr leproached a man, to his face, with anything that might 
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“ 4 displease him; l preferred pointing out to him, in a private conference, the 
“ * mistake into hich he had fallen and, if he did nol lake my observations 
“ * well, 1 left him there’." He used also to say : “I wrote down [quantities of 
“ Traditions' under the dictation of liars, and made use of the paper for heating 
“ m\ oven : 1 thus obtained [at least one adranlaye ,) bread well baked." lie some- 
times recited ihoe lines : 

\\ gained I)) lawful oi unlaw tut means will all (lisappr.ii . leaving nothing behind but the 
juiijuitjes it wimitrliL I’he devout in.m does nut realh tr.n God unless lie gains honest h what 
le iaisaml drinks. ///v iutu'l toncealed witlun hmi should he June, as also the work o( his 
hands, and his vvi.uh should he employed ouh m vidimus diseouise (I. ‘I ’thus hath the l'ro- 
phei spoken m the name ot tic I.oid ; so. the blessing ol the laud and Ins salutation he on the 
Piophet. 

Ad Ihirahutiii ,un. II . [> . 2.111 mentions lahvu Ihn Main as one of those who 
deliveied liudilioiis received h\ oiullv from as-Shafi ro /. II. ]>. 5(>9 . In our 
aMicle on die killer, v\e have spoken of Ihn Main’s conduct lowaids him and of wh.d 
passed, on tint occasion, bctvwen Ihn Main and Ihc tntdm Ahmad Jim llanhal). 
ihn Main luurd.dso traditions delivered b\ Ahd Allali Ihn al-Muharak, Sidv.in Ihn 
0\..iiiu a. id ollii'is m ihe same ( Sas> When lie maih the pdgi image. winch he 
liepienllv did , ; e used to go to Mekka in passing through Medina. Hie last time 
.'.event, 1 • \ idled Muhna < n l < mg and, on his ntum, l.< shod Ihne three davs. 
i 1 a s ing then "et * nl with ins lellow-lr.iw I lei * , he slopp* d with ihein at the tirst 
ualtj»>g-p.aei in oidei h pa**.- the night, and hi had a (beam in whi-h he lieaid a 
\uiee call out to him, saving . “O Abu Zakanw. ! dust tlioii tin u dislike my neigli- 
kl iioinln*'d 1 i When the morning runic, he said to his companions ; *‘<on- 

“ limn* \oiii joniiicj . a.- 1 • *i me, ] lelnin to Medina." Jliev did so, and he went 
back to that 1 1 L\ wliem h- parsed three ilavs and then died. lie corpse was borne 
to the grave on the bn r which had been made use of at the Ihopliel'* burial. The 
Khalil) ,?;•>/. L 75, s.us, in his liisloiv of Ilaghdad, that Ihn Main’s dealh look 
place on tin* 23id ol / u ’i-Ivaada, 233, hut lie is cerlamh mistaken, as 1 shall here 
jiiove : Ihn Mam wont to Aleki.a and made the ; 'Igriniage, alter which, lie iclurned 
lo Medina ami tiieie died. Hut how is il possible that a man who lots made the 
pdgiimapi i uii id die, the same year, m the month of Zu ’1-haada ,15]? Had the 
Khalib said that he died in Zu T-llijju, the thing bail been possible. Some persons 
suppose that tin mistake was committed b\ the transcriber of Mu* work, but I found, 
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in two copies of if , that the passage is the same as we have just given. Il is therefore 
difficult to admit dial the error proceeded from the eopvist. Further on, the same 
author saxs that he died before aoomn pi idling tlie pilgrimage. In that ease, the 
date which lie gixes might pass for correct; hut I since met with a historical work 
entitled: Kildb til-lrsluhl ft mart fat III am d il-Iiildd [ike dim tori/, containing infor- 
mation respecting the learned turn of all countries), and compiled by flic Iniftz Abu 
Yala ’J-Khalil Ihn Abd \liah Ihn Ahmad Jhn llufdiim Ihn al-Khalil al-KInlili MO], 
and, in il I read that Yahva Ihn Main died on the 22nd > f Zo ’I-F!ijja, in the vear 
ahiae mentioned (28lh .lul\, A. |). 8iK'. Frojn this, il appears that he did make 
the pilgrimage. The Kliatih stales also that he was horn in the latter part of the 
vear 158 and then adds : “ 11 « • died at the age of seu*nf\ -seven \»*ai«, wanting ten 
“ da\s.” Thi" cannot he, ;e will he found of tlie calculation he made. In another 
historical woik 1 lead that lie lived to the age of < o'vent\-lh e \ • :ii<. (lod knows best f 
flie funeral praxer was -aid oxer the bodx ])\ tin* gmernor of Medina and was after- 
wards lepeated "excial times Ihn Main was himed in the J’aki eemetery. When 
llie\ were earning him to the gra\e, a man preceded them, '’nine out: “ This 
is he w ho expelled lals» h< * >d- Ironi the Traditions left h\ the Pi •*jde , t « »f ho 1 " \ Tra 

ditmnist eoni[)OM>il nn hi" death an elegy in which he said 


He is dep.u led, dial It ..riled man who eoirei led di* 1 ll l.mll- <>i e\.'i \ [ i ,i> ! i l o o ■ ml . clem d up il.t 
conn .id u lions in die .-..'i'A, .'in< I dissipated the donhfs and .imhuonJies w *ii» h |<erph\ed the 
learned ol .ill coun!i ies 

I he word must he pronounced 1 fain — Ihsfdmt has an / aid r the b ; remark- 

on the other letleisaie needless. — I read in a hi-foriral wmk that Vdixa Ihn Main 
was the grandson ol (diiatli, the son of/.iad, the son of Ann, tin* son of Bislam. who 
was a mania of al-.lunaid Ihn Ahd ar-Haliman abfdialaf.ini al-Murri. the same who 
goxerned khoia-An in the name of tin* Omaiyide Khahf lli-ham Jhn \ lid al-Malik. 
The genealogx gixen at the beginning of this article is that which is generally ac- 
cepted as the more correct — Man i means belonging 1<> the tribe of Murra , who w a- 

ll descendant ol (diatafan, being the son of Anf Ihn Saad Ihn Ihihyan Ihn Baghid Ihn 
Bailh Ihn tihalafan. Il is a large and famous tribe. A great number of Arabian 
tribes bear thi- name. — As-Samani [vol. II. p. 150' says, in his Ansdb : “ Yij may 
“ he pronounced Mahiyd or JSalmyd. It is tlie name of a village near al-Anbar. From 
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“ it came Yahya Ibn Wain an-lVakyai.” Tlie Khulib says (bat Pharaoh was a native 
of this village ; God knows best! 

(I , te In thr a car J M (A. I', si'7-8', Ahd Allah lhn Malik man lied with a huh often thousand men against 
*' the klmrrauuya {the ) mrti\uu\ of Bubei ] who were Stirling up troubles in AdarlMij.ni. After killing and 

taking |-i I'M'iiei-' niautj «/ the ununjcuh., he returned uetonous. ” — (Su/tim.) 

2 l gw.-nK of t\\t nt\ thousand pounds sterling. 

«0 riu’ s, f m e t i }]• d rnjrift n a t uadi l [imj-rof ntum and justification '■ had f. t object to determine the degree 
nt < re.hbd.tv t < which e\ir\ witness tn a loiul ol law and e\er\ rapjui ter nl Tiaditioii'. wen* entitled. For 
that pm po^e, it w.is neiess.trs to study the lilt # ej the mdiMdual. The reiiuiMle points in a liaditioimt were 
good lolidmt, pit t\ , lat tt\ , e\at tiif'-s aiin a leleiltlVi Utriilon. 
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YAI1YA I DM YAIIYA 

Abu Muhammad Yahya al-Lailhi was the sun of Yahya, the son of Katlur, the son 
of Wisldsen or AY i slas, the son of Shummul, the son of Manghuyu. lie drew his origin 
from tin* Masmudu, a berber tribe which had contracted clientship with the [Arabian] 
tribe of Lailb. lie, for that icason, bore tlie appellation of al-Lfuthi. His grand- 
father, Abu isa kathir, the first of the family who passed into Spain, fixed his 
residence in (lord ova. It was there that he yYahya] heard (the lessons, of Ziad llm Ahd 
ar-Kahman Tim /dad al-Lakhmi, surnamed Sliabalun (lj, who was a native oi that 
eit\ and the person who there knew best by heart and could dictate the contents of the 
Mmcalta composed by Malik Ibn Anas [rot. 11. p. 5Ao,. lie heard also traditional 
information delivered In Yahya llm Modai ul-kaisi, a native of Spain. At the age 
of twenty eight years he have lied to the Last and learned perfectly the M await a under 
the dictation of Malik, with the exception of some paragraphs belonging to the 
chapter which treats of the spintual retreat '2‘. Mol being sure of having heard 
these parages well, he learned to icpeat them correctly undei the dueclion of Ziad. 
At Mdvka he heard \trndttioitul ntfjnnalinn delivered bij Ntfyan llm Oyaina {vol. 1. 
p. 57S ami, in Misr [Old Cairo , he received le-sons from al-Laith lbnSaad { rol. II. 
p. r> r » a , Ahd Allah llm Walih [ml. II. p. ITi) and Ahd ai-Haliman llm al-lvasim 
[ml. //, p. S(» . Aflei attending assiduously the lessons of Malik ami prolitmg 
greatly by his tuition, lie studied the law under the principal disciples of that inldm, 
both those of Medina and those of Mim . Malik used to call him the ad ltd ,or intel- 
ligent man of Spam. Ills motif for doing so is thus related : Yahya was, one day, 
at Malik’s lecture with a number of fellow-students, when sonic one said : “ Here 
“ conn s the elephant !” All of them lan out to sec the animal, hut Yahya did not 
► stir : “ \\ by, ’ said Malik. “ do you not go out and look at it? such animals arc not 
“ to he seen in Spain.” To Ibis Yahya replied : “ 1 left my country for the purpose 
“ offering urn and obtaining knowledge under your guidance; 1 did not come 
“ bore for the purpose seeing the elephant.' Malik was so highly pleased with this 
answer that he called him the adlul of the people of Spain. Some time after, Yahya 
returned to Spain and, having become chief (of the ulema), he propagated through- 
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out all llial country tin' sxstcm of law draw up h\ Malik, ll was accepted l»y im- 
mense multitudes, and llio number of poisons who taught the doctrines which they 
had learned from him was >er\ prral. The best edition ( 3 ‘ of fhc Mauutla and 
dial which has the yiealesl reputation was ynrn -o rally'- J>\ Vihyi Ihn Yalna. llv 
his leclihide and pietx he obtained the highest rrspi ct liom llie emirs [ihv men in 
poircr ,v d acijuiicd yicat influence over Ihem ; such was his self-denial, that he 
seiupuloush avoided accepting am oflice under yuxerninent J hi (de\ated rank 
which lie hel l m palltc estimation' was much suprin.r t« » that of a kadi, and his re- 
fusal. tin ough religious niotnes, to accept micIi an office jj ; i\ * • him mole influence 
oxer men m powei than n n\ Lath could pos.es>. The SpamMi wiitci, Vhu Muham- 
mad VI: Mm Ahmad, ;'enerall\ km w n h\ tin* surname of Ihn lla/m n>!. II. p. :*f >7 
sa\s: “ Two '•\s((.'ius > ! law wei** at liist piomuleated h\ persons m p.iwer and hieji 
“ station ’ that of Vhu llanifa ' \ oL HI. p ,V>u uiu! that of Malik. Vhu ’WiMif'Va- 
‘ 1 kuh. the iliseiple of ' hu llanilh." — we - Im i l pm hi- lib*, — “ hemp appoint) it 
** ilti'f Lilli, ac.piin i (he nphl of nominalnc ,dl the olheis. and Iheit* va- mo a 
“ eit\, finiu die far East f* the lm.-t dntaiil of tin* Vtiican pr- »\ nice*., ju which lie 
* * did not establish , a L>lh, one »d his own do epic- < .1 one >1 tlm-e w lio pi ol o»rd 
“ his doctnmjs. licit*, m Spain, we adnpteil tin* system ul Malik loj the foil 'winy 
“ reason • \ah\a 11 m \ah\a was 111 hi*; li hm-iii with the sultan, and li is ad' ire in 
■ 4 wl*ate\er coma: imd the ‘K-irumti >11 lain “s alwiy i.dlowed. ^o, no /oh// 
‘ ' wa' c\ei appointed to ot 111 am pant « • t 1 1 1 « * Spanidi jioxiner- till Vahyi had ri- 
4 • 'sen his opinion and pointed out the peisoii whom he prelcrrcd. lie mwer desi- 
“ ynated anv person foi that office except one of his ,,un disciples or ol those who 
•* followed In- d i 'c!nms. Anw, as all men hasten i iwaitN that wlnili isalxanti- 
1 ye ms foi 1 h > .* 1 1 1 in the woild, tin x ad"ptt •! wiilr-.'\ what lhe\ hoped would (wii- 
“ dure to tiuii in' ‘le't. I must add that \ah\.i 11 c 'i diyi lexer filed tie* duties 
“ of a Lilli and would mwer consent to accept tu h « place lhis line o( comlm't 
“ sciual to augment his influence with the 1 icii in p-.w-r and disposed them to 
follow more reuililx his adxjce. ” Tin fullowinp anecdote is related h\ Ahmad 
I !>n Ahi l-l aixail f » in the woik composed l.v him : “ ’1 he emir Ahd ar-Kahman 
Ihn al-llakam, surnanied al-Mm tada A and t ho -fnarth Omaixide ‘o'crcipn ol 
** s i»am, comuk(*d, b\ letter, the jurisconsults 111(0 his proeiici', and Him all went 
“ to the pahii e . ll was in Ramadan the month uj stmt absttW’un , and lie, 
“ happening to look at one of his t oiu uhme? whom he loxed passionate!' , 
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“ was so much excited [by her himiiy) that he lost all self-command and had 
14 Commerce with her. lie then regretted deeply what he had done and con- 
“ suited these doctors respecting the mode of manifesting his repentance and 
“ expiating his sin. Yahva Ihn Yahva replied : ‘ A sin of that kind ran he expiated 
“ b\ a fast of two consecutive months’. As he had hastened to give this opinion 
‘ l ifrlwu ) hcloie the others had time to speak, the) kept silent, hut, on leading Ahd 
“ ai-Hahnian’s presence, I h e \ spoke to each other of what had passed and then said 
“ to A ulna : ‘ What pieveuted \ou from gmng a frlua ( ouforinahle to the doctrine 
“ o I Malik? [hat niuhn said : ‘ He \\ iui sins llim has the elioiei of mariiiinilling 
“ ‘ n slurt , ol giving fo- d J<. lie" pour . ui of keeping a la-td I > the he answer- 
“ id ‘ Had we opened to him such a door as that, he would sali"f\ hi" passion 
“ ‘ even do \ and repair hi" fault hv freeing a slave. So I imposed on him the se- 
“ * veiesl p* mdl\ in onhr !■ pievenl him li oin ie!ap-ing.’ ’’—When Yahva h ft 
Malik, xv i U > the intent." 1 !) (<f ndurning to Ins nafm country, he went to Maraud 
(omul ll.ei i Ah ! ai-lhd m.«:i I'm ,'d-k'- m, wlo u t .s otv pied in making a writh-n 
compilation <d >!.•■ ih'ctriM wl, J. 1 1 • h -.1 learned fioju M.dik. (hi serhiy Ibis rnl- 
IkUoh' lie ies Urd . 1 1 ■ Im l • Min h.rk and heal A] a 1 1 h 1 ini-t ,! i lira! t!o .pie-* i. ns 
wiiii h ll-n . 1- k ■i ,, i h al i iin ■. :-!i led. Ht H,ri*| tiav ’h *1 (/o Ynlhci a s- e,,n;l 
turn utid, liiidn.g , on 1. all r . h !i a! .M-dik a>V:r\:l! h st id v ,!h ho i dl he 
expifd \(l*i atlmiding S I It n« i i .• tinned t Ihi: J-k mm . w !i i r> .* i * t*. J to 
him tin doeln: • * "in !. a !,. h. . id '! cm lr.-i., MMik’- ow ; hp-. \hu ’l-W.-li ! Ihn 
aid au ii i •>! i I j o i uti an d ■ I tv t ii. lr- i i-hao .■ ! v m !. v i ! 1: ^mmo • I ! < ex 

p.iiti.ui.iii of ih. * .nil ki'id - Win. hi 1 '* He. A j 1 1 \ a n !nrm d !■> Sje • n, hr 
tin paia^o . ol tie a. » and li d lmm ; e jua 1 him m lh d eounfn. He was anion 
ol'gnal intelligence Mul ,:mimtd 1 idlm r Ihn lu.'vhi <i j I * “ Tie' ijmil ju- 
“ i i"i‘om ii ! I id Sji.nn is Ha Ihn Hinar 7 : its nm-d h lined man is Ahdal-Malik Ihn 
‘ ‘ Hahih > , ..ml it- no. -I nilt lh. t nt mm: n \ ,di\a Ihn \ okva.” — \ eh »a, being *us- 
pM led of h.iMiig had a -haie ii- th- ‘jrint nvll 0 . lie I to doled mid then "o!Ii- 
cited a letlei o| jo olei to.ii whe , h j" i anted I > him lo the •mm al-i I ah am lie then 
leluihfd to < oi‘do\:i.- — •* ' ever,” sa.d ’Jmiad Ihn Ixliahd ( 1 0 m *‘ "Mice the time of 
“ the iiitiodueli.-n id HI. ism, did ao\ id the learned in Spain eniuv such good 
“ fortune, such lisfluenre . nd such a leputatiou as Saliva Jhn \ah\a.” — Ihn Hasli- 
kuwal v ro/. H p. HM -a\s, in hi- hislei km! wmk : 14 The praxers which Aalixa Ihn 
“ Vahvaaddn ssedi to Hoi were alwa\s finiilhd. In his appearance, dress and man- 
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44 ner of silling lie greatly resembled Malik. It is related that he said : 4 J (one day) 
<< 4 went to take hold of the stirrup of al-Lailh lbn Saad ( vol . IL p. 543), and*his 
44 4 servant boy tried to prevent me, on which lie addressed to me these words : ‘ You 
4 4 4 shall have all the learned men for servants;’ and that I have lived long enough 
4t to witness.” The same author adds : 44 Yaliya Tbn Yahya died in the month of 
44 Rajah, 234 (Feb. A. D. 849). His tomb is situated in the cemetery of the 
‘ 1 Abbasides, and prayers are offered up at it in times of drought.” This cemetery 
lies outside Cordova. Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi (v of. 111. p. 1) informs us, more- 
over, that he died on the 22nd of that month. Abu ’l-Walid lbn al-Faradi states that 
his death took place in 233, or, by another account, in 23 \ and in the month of 
Rajah. God knows best. — Wislds or T Vishhen is a Berber word which signifies he 
hears them (1 1). — Shamnull is pronounced with an a after the sh and a double m.~ 
Manghfiyfi signifies a killer in Berber !12\ We have already spoken of the words 
Laithi 'vol. JI.p. 409', Berber ( vol 1 ■ p ■ 35) and Masmtula (vol. 111. p. 215). 


(1) 1 follow the orthography of one in*, amt <>l the printed t*'\t o! Makkan s Spanish History, — Aln'l Uni 
Allah Zi.nl llm Abd ai-ll.dim.m .d-l akhim, genor.illv Iuunmi bv tin- mom 1 .-t Miabatmi, .i < .1 inline <-f C...r- 
dova and ,1 d.-a.T <■! the nti* ..1 W.ihk. It was In' who hist mti -ilmvd > ni- » tin* -x ^r«*ni ..1 |m isprudencc 

di.iwn up bx imam and \\h<> ir>u_ T hl th* , ri* IhrMuir iftn ml.ll,]>. V. 9 1 . UiUi.mi llm Ahd ni-l(.thm&n, the 
second Omai^idc suxereign ol Spam wished t. liaxehim 1 >r .1 hbl< . 1 ! Coidoxu, hut could nexei « *l*t.Lin lm nm- 
sent. llm Zi.nl died A. 11. 204 (A. L>. MP-if), or 1IU, an *1 <lni_r to another statement. It xxa- h\ In- ad- 
vice tlidt 1 ulna I’m Y.dn.i tiaxelled !.- llm h.i*-l I* *t the purpose ( .t -tudMiij' undei Malik. — Mlax.mgos’s Muk- 
hurt, \ol. II, p. lOo tit sd<] . 1 

(9.) The spiritual retreat (itilAf) consists in remaining '..■me daxs md nights 'in 1 o—inoK m a mnsipie and 
passing that tune in praver. f.i-lmg and meditation. 

(3) Literally : recital. The omhnts ol tho-o (.ki--n.d xxorks were taught mallx, iPe profess, ir knowing 
them hx heait. 

'4) This author 1 - not mentioned bx II.i||i Khalil. 1 . and al-M.tkkan merely inform- us that the subject ot lu** 
work wa*. historical. According to .m indication given h\ llm .il-Alhii m In** KAmil, il contained informa- 
tion respecting tin Abldidide dvnu=ty. See Mr. Don’s Ihslotia Ahhnduhn um , Ilnd part, p. 34. 

(5) This is a mistake ; Ins surname was al-Muzoffar. 

fnj Muhammad llm Omar llm I.iiImIm <• native of Spam, a tcachei of Malikite jun.sjtrmlence and 

j Traditioiii-.t, died A. II. 31 4 (A.D. 9 J < . - 7 . — (flax align-*- Mail, an, and the .irahic edition n| the same work.) 

(7*. According to al-Makkan, tins Isa lbn Dinfir was a jurisconsult and composed a work entitled af-Hiddya 
{the guide). lie left Cordova during the reign of IlisliAm lbn Abd ur-Itahm;\n, the second Om.wyide sovereign, 
and travelled to the Hast, where lie studied the law under Malik. 

(8) Aim Mans an Abd al-Malik lbn Habib was a native ..1 Cordova and one ol the Spanish doctors who travel- 
led to Hie Ea-t for the purpose ol studying under Mftlik. He contributed to the introduction ol that iniAm’s doc- 
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trines into Spain. Ad-Dabbi places his death in the month of Zti '1 Hijja, $39 (Mav, A. I). RV»). Sec Cast- 
ries Bibliotheca Arabim Uispanim, t. II, p. 138. According to the authority followed by Mr. do Gaynngos 
( Makkari , vol. f, p. 3U), ho died at Cordova, A. II. 238, after composing not loss than one thousand works 
or treatises on \arious subjects. 

(9) This is the famous ro\ oil of the suburb (rahad) o| Cordova which took place A. If. 19R (A. I). S 1 4 ), 
under the reign of al-llakarn Ibn Ilish/tm. A full and ex.ut ax omit of this event, which led to the conquest 
of Crete by these sulmrhiuns (Kabadis), is contained in Mr. Po/v’s II is Zaire de s Musulmuns iVEspayne, t. If, 
p. (i K ft seq t 

(10) Alunad Urn Khalid, a doctor of the law and a traditimet , was a conn rnporan of fhn Lub/lb.i (see 
note d). The Omatvide sovereign Vbd ,ir-Habman au-Vi-ir esleemed him vi lugbh that lie had him brought 
to Cordova and lodged in one of the houses belonging to the rnosipie near tb- pilaee. TTe allow'd bun a daily 
ration of provisions and made him considerable presents. The enemies of Ibn Kh.il. d i .'fir* -a* bed lum for 
accepting these fa\our<, arid he composed a work in viiide alion of Ills eonduet. — (MniLmi, aiabn text, 
vol. II, p. ;<5A.) 

(11) The Word islawen |. beiber and signifies he heard (hem. 

(19) In Ilerber, the root anyh m euyh ' «-> I signifies l< Kill. A idler or murderer i> dosigu ib'd b\ tie 
words tneyh or tnyhiln. The Mine pint appears m the name ot Manijh<hpi } w bn h. howv\er. has not a Harbor 
form. 


YAUYA I IJ\ A Kill AM 


Abu Muhammad Yaltya 1 )>n Aklbam Ibn Muhammad Ibn Katan Ibn Sa/nun Ibn 
Mushannaj al-Taminn al-l'snmdi al-Marwazi [a member of the tribe nf Usaiyid, tchieh 
was a branch of (hat of Tamim , and a native of Manv' drew ln> descent from Aklbam 
Ibnas-Saifi, the judge of the Arabs (1). lie was learned in the law and sagacious in 
bis judgments. Ad-Darakutni i ml. II. p. 239) mention- him as having been one of 
as-Shafi’s [vol. II. p. 5G9) disciples, and the Khalil) [ml. I.p . 75' says, in bis History 
of Baghdad : “ Yaltya Jbn Aklbam was untainted with heresy and followed the doc- 
“ trine professed by the people of the Sunna ( the orthodox), lie beard ( Traditions ) 
“ from Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak ( rul.ll.p . 12), Sofjan Ibn Oyaina [vol. I. p. 578) 
“ and others.” — AYe have already related, in our article on Sofyan, wliat passed 
between Yahya and that doctor. — “ Traditions were delivered on his authority b) 
" Abu Isa at-Tirmidi [vol. II. p. 679) and others.” — Talha Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
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Jaafar (2) said of him : “ Yahya Ibn Akthani was a man of note in the world; his 
*' proceedings and his history are well known; neither great nor small arc ignorafit 
“ of his merit, his learning, the high authority which lie held and the skill with 
“ which he minded his own interests and those of the khalifs and sovereigns who 
“ were his contemporaries. He possessed an extensive knowledge of jurisprudence, 
“ great literary acquirements, singular skill in the conduct of affairs (3) and the ta- 
lent of surmounting difficulties.” lie obtained such influence over al-Mamun’s 
mind that no one could surpass him in that khalifs favour. Al-Mamun himself was 
versed in the sciences; so, when lie knew the character of Yahya Ibn Aklltam and 
perceived that he held the highest station in learning, he set his whole heart on him 
and went so far as to appoint him to the office of kadi 'l-luildt /»; and confide to him 
the administration of his subjects. The vizirs charged with the direction of public 
affairs look no decision without submitting it to Yalna for his approval. We know 
of no person’s having evei obtained such complete influence over the mind of his 
sovereign except Yahya Ibn Yahya p. 29 ofllui s i'o/.)and Ahmad 11m Abi lh'iwad [vol. 
/. p. f)I . A pel -ion. lioltd for speaking with great elegance, being asked which of the 
two, A a 1 1 \ a I h n Vklhanmr Ahmad Ibn AbiDuwad, was the iieltei man, he answered in 
these terms Alunad \\a* grave with hiseoneuhine and with his daughter; Yahya was 
“ gay with his adversaries and his enemies; Yahya was unlained with heresy and 
“ fo’lowed the oithodox doctrine, whilst Alunad was quite the contrary. ” — In our ar- 
ticle on Ahmad we have said some words of Ins religious belie! and of his partiality 
for tin 1 Motazelile*. Yahva was heard to say : “ The Koian is the word of (iod, and 
“ whoever says that it is ei call'd should he invited to abandon that opinion; and if 
“ he do not, his head should he struck off.” The jurisconsult Abu T-ladl A lid al- 
Azjz Ibn Ali 11m Abd ur-Hahm.tn al-I shnuhi A], surnarned /ain ad-Din, mentions, 
in his treatise on the partition of hereditaments [fardul). the problems designated by 
surnames A , and, amongst them, that one which is called the Mdnidniun [al-Mdmdr 
niyn' and which is the fourteenth in order. It runs thus : [A person died , leaving) 
father and mother and two daughters. Before the inheritance was shared (be- 
tween them ;, t one of the daughters died, leaving ' n s survivors) the other persons spe- 
cified in the problem [7]. It was called the Mdmunian for the following reason : 

( The hlwUfj al-Mamun wished to find a man fit to act as a kadi and, hearing of Galiya 
Ibn Akthanfb talents, lie had him sent for. Yahya, being introduced, saw clearly 
that the khalif disdained him on account of his low stature; on which he said : 
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“ Commander of llie faith ful ! if it is for my learning that you require me and not 
44 »for my stature, ask me a question/' Al-Mamun proposed to him the one aho\e 
mentioned and Yaliya answered : 4t Commander of the faithful ! was the person who 
44 died first a male or a female?’' The khalif perceived immediately that he was 
acquainted with the problem and appointed him kadi. In this problem, if the first 
who died was a male, the two questions (to which it (/ires rise ) can he resolved by [di- 
viding the inheritance info ) fifty-four (equal parts); and if the first who died was a 
female, the grandfather (of the daughters) could not inherit in the second case (that 
ts, on the death of the daughter ), because he is a father of a mother (the maternal 
grandfather); and the questions (involved in the problem) can both he resolved bv [di- 
riding the inheritance into) eighteen purls 'S'. — The Khatib sa\s in his Hislors of 
Baghdad : 44 Yaliya Urn Aklham was nominated as kadi of Ba«ra at the age of 
twenty years, or thereabouts. The people of that city found him look so \oung that 
44 the> asked each other of what age he might he. Yahva, being informed of this, 
44 spoke (to them ) a- follows : 4 1 am older than Allah Tbn Asid (9 whom the Prophet 
“ 4 sent to act as a kadi in Mekka; I am older than Moad Ihn Juhal (10), whom the 
4 4 4 Prophet sent to act as a kadi for the people of Yemen; and I am older than Kaab 
44 4 Ihn Sur (1 1), who was sent by Omar Ilm al-Khaltah to act as a kadi for the people 
“ 4 of Basra.’ In making thi< answer, he produce 1 his own justification.” — The 
Prophet nominated \inh Ilm Add kadi of Mekka, on the taking of that city, and he 
( Utah) was then twenty-one years of age, or twenty-three, according to another state- 
ment. lie became a Muslim on the day in which Mekka was taken, and addressed 
these words to the Prophet : 44 I shall bo your companion and never quit you;” on 
which the Prophet said to him : 44 Would you not conduit to ?nv appointing you oicr 
44 the family of Cod ?” Altai) continued toact as their kadi till he died. [The Khattb) 
adds: 44 Yaliya remained a year without leeeivingany one as a ( competent 1 witness (12.1 
44 One of the amins (syndics of lurporat urns' then went to him and said : 44 0 kadi! 

4 4 4 you have put a stop to all proceedings and made too long a delay (13).’ — 4 How 
4 4 4 so?’ said Yaliya. — 4 Because,* said the amiiu 4 you who are the kadi will receive 
“ 4 no one as a witness.’ In consequence of this remonstrance, he authorised, that 
44 very day, seventy persons of the city to act as witnesses.” Another author states 
that Yaliya Ihn Aklham was appointed kidi of Basra in the year 202 (A. I). 817 8). 
We have already mentioned, in the life of Hammad Ihn Abi Hanifa ( vol . I. p. 4C9), 
that \ r ahya succeeded Ismail , the son of that llamtnud, in the kadiship of Basra. 
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Omar Ibn Sliabba \voL II. p . 375) relates in bis Kildb Akhbdr il-Basra (History of 
Basra) that the kfuliship of Basra was taken from Yaliya in the year 210. Muharti- 
nuul lbn Mansur (14) relates as follows : tl We were with al-Mamun, on our xvay to 
“ Sy ria, when he ordered a proclamation to made declaring meld ( temporary ) mar- 
“ riages to he lawful. On this Yaliya Ibn Aktham said to me and Abu '1-Aina (t?o- 
“ lame III. p. 56) : ‘ Tomorrow morning, early, go both of you (15) to him and, if you 
“ ‘ ibid an oppoitunity of speaking (to him on Ihc subject) do so ; if not, remain silent 
“ * till I go in." We went there and found him with a toothpick in his hand and 
“ exclaiming, in a \iolent passion : ‘ Two metds occurred in the lime of the Prophet 
“ 4 of God and in that of Abu lhikr; and shall 1 forbid the practise? W ho are you, 
“ ‘ \ile scarabee ! to dare foibid me to follow what was practised by the Prophet of 
“ * God and by Abu Uukr?’ On this, Abu ’1-Aina made me a sign and said : 
“ ‘ Muhammad lbn Mansur! that is a man who is capable of atliibuting to Omar 
“ ‘ llm ul-Kballab what he has just said; how can we speak to him (16)?' So we 
“ held our peace. Yuliya lbn Aktham then came in and sat down. W e sat down 
“ also, and al-Mumun said to him : ‘ Why do I see you look so troubled?’ Yaliya 
“ answered ; ‘ f.umiminder of the faithful ! it is with giief foi a not city introduced 
“ ‘ into Plamhm.’ — ‘ What no\olty?’ said the klialif. — ‘ Yaliya replied : ‘ A pro- 
“ ‘ ehiination ha*, been made declaring Haiti marriages lawful, declaring fornication 
“ 4 lawful.’ — ‘ rorniculioii? ’exclaimed al-Mamun. — ‘Yes; metd is fornication!’ — 
“ ‘ Onwhat authority doyou say so?’ — ‘On that of the book of Almighty God and of 
° * a declaration made by his Projdiet. (iod said : Now arc the true believers happy, 
“ 4 and su fuith I** tin winds: and those who keep themselves from cat nal h nowiedge 
“ 4 of any ed'tepl their u ires Or lhe( slaves) whom their ritjht hands possess ; and who - 
4 * 4 so fortieth any (woman beyond these , they are transgressors (17). (’.ommamler of 
* ‘ 4 the faithful! a meld wife is she a woman possessed by the rigid band (« sltnr)V 
“ The klialif answered : 4 Yu!’ — 4 Is she a wife who can inherit and be inherited of 
“ ‘ law fill I\ in the sight of God? a wife bearing legitimate children? one whose mar- 
44 ‘ riage is regulated by lawful conditions?’ — ‘ The klialif answered : 4 No.’ — 
“ 4 Then,’ replied Yaliya, ‘ whoever passes tlies * two limits is a transgressor. Com- 
“ 4 mandcr of the faithful! there is az-Zuhri (i ml. 11. p. 581) who related ou the au- 
41 * lliurity of Vbd Allah and al-IIasan, the sons of Muhammad Ibn al-Uanafiya 
“ 1 (col 11. p. 57 r i ) , that they beard their father declare that lie hcaid Ali Ibn Abi 
“ * Talib say : The Prophet ordered me to proclaim that mcla marriages were forbid - 
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“ ‘ den and unlawful , after he had authorised them.* — Al-Mamun then turned towards 
“ us and said : * Is it well ascertained that this tradition came from az-Zuhri?* — 
“ We replied: * ll is, Commander of the faithful! a number of Traditionists have 
“ ‘ related it, such as Malik (vol. ll. p. r>43), to whom Cod be gracious!’ — On hea- 
“ ring this, he exclaimed : 1 God forgive me I proclaim that met (l marriages are for- 
“ ‘ bidden 1 ’ and a proclamation to that effect was immediately made." — The kadi 
Abu Ishak Ismail Ibn Ishak I bn Isrnail Ilm Ilammad Ibn Zuid Ibn Dirliim al-Azdi (18J, 
who was a doctor of Malikite jurisprudence and an inhabitant of Basra, said, in 
speaking of Yahya Ibn Aklharn and extolling his merit : 44 He one day did to IsJa- 
“ mism a service the like of which no man ever rendered to it before.” — Yahya’s 
works on jurisprudence are excellent, but so voluminous that they arc neglected by 
readers. He composed some treatises on the fundamentals of jurisprudence and pub- 
lished a work against the people of Irak [the Tfaneftcs ), to which he gave the title of 
at-Tunbih the icarnuHj). lie had fmjuen l discussions with Dawud Ibn Ali [vol. 1. 
p.o 01;. Whenhewas akadi,umanwent up to linn and the following dialogue ensued : 
“ May God preserve sou ! how much should I eat?" — Yahya replied : “ Enough to 
“ gel over hunger and nut enough hi attain satiety." — “ llow long may I laugh?" 

— “ Till your lace biighlens, but without raising your voice." — “ How long should 
“ 1 weep?” — “ Weeping should never fatigue you, if it la 1 through fear of God." 

— “ What actions of mine should I conceal?" — “ As many as you can." — “ What 
“ are the actions which I should do openly ?" — “ Those which mav serve as exam- 
‘ ' pies to good and virtuous men whilst they secure you from public reprobation." 

— On this, the man exclaimed : “ May God preserve us from words which abide 
“ when deeds have passed away 1 JIB)." — Galiya was the most acute of men 
and the most skilful in the management of affairs. I read in a miscellany that 
Ahmad Ibn A hi Khalid al-Ahwal [col. 1 . p. 20}, al-Mamun’s vizir, was standing, 
one day, in the presence of bis sovereign when lain a came forth from a closet to 
which lit' bad retired and stood [also m the khalifa presence). “ Come up," said 
al-Mamun. He went up and sal with him on the sofa, but at the farthest end of 
it. Ahmad then said : “ Commander of the faithful! the kadi Yahya is for me a 
“ friend to whom I confide all that concerns me, but be is changed from what 
“ he used to be for me.” On this, al-Mamun said : “ 0 Yahya l the ruin 
“of a sovereign’s prosperity is caused by the misintelligence which arises be- 
“ tween bis ministers. No one can equal you or Ahmad in my esteem; what 
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«* then is the motive of this mutual distrust?'* Yahya replied : “ Commander 
“ of the faithful ! I declare, by Allah! that my feelings towards Ahmad are even mere 
“ friendl\ than what lie said; but he, seeing the rank which 1 hold in your favour, 
“ fears that, one day or other, 1 may turn against him and disserve him in your 
lt mind. J prefer telling this to you openly, so that he may be relieved from his 
‘ * apprehensions, and 1 declare that, even if lie injured me to the very utmost, 
“I should never speak ill of him in your presence.” — “ Is that the fact?” said 
the khalif to Ahmad, lie replied : “ It is so.” Al-Mamun then exclaimed : 
“ <iod protect me from you both ! I never met with men more shrewd and more in- 
telligent than you.' — Novice could he reproached to Saliva except a certain incli- 
nation which was attributed to him and of which he had tin' reputation (20); hut God 
best knows how he may have been in that respect. The Kliatib 'rol. 1. p. 75) states, 
in his History of 1‘aghdad , that Ahmad Ibn H:\nbal [rol. 1. p. h I), being informed 
of the imputations cast on Yahya Ibn Akthaui’s character, exclaimed : ‘ Good God 1 
“ who can sav such a thing?” and denied the fact in the most positive manner. It is 
related, moreover, that the jealousy borne to Ahmad was excessive. — lie was acquaint- 
ed with a groat number of sciences and, when he had a conversation with any one 
and found him skilled in jurisprudence, he questioned him on points relative to the 
Traditions and, if he discovered that lie knew tradition." by heart, he would propose to 
him some grammatical difficulty; then, if he found that he was acquainted with 
grammar, he would question him on scholastic theology; and all that for the purpose 
of confounding the man and bringing him to a stand. A very intelligent native of 
Khorasan, who knew by heart many Traditions, went to sec him one day and was 
drawn by him into a discussion. When Yahya discovered that lie was versed in a 
variety of sciences, he asked him if he knew any Tradition which had served as a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence. The otlici icplied : “ I learned from Sha- 
“ rik [rol. I.p. 022) that Abu Isliak [vuL II. p. 302) told him that al-Harilh (21) rela- 
“ ted to him that Ali caused a pederast to he lapidated.” Yahya, on hearing this, 
stopped short and addressed not another word to the man. The Khatib then relates 
that Yahya received a visit from the two sons of Masada (22), who were extremely hand- 
some. Whe he saw them walking across the court of his house, he recited extem- 
pore these lines : 

O you who have left your tents to visit me! may God grant you both long life with his 
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blessing ! Why have you come to me when I am unable to do either the lawful deed or the deed 
» forbidden. It saddens me to see you stand before me and to have nothing to offer you except 
fair words. 

lie then made them sit down before him and kept them in amusing chat till they 
went away. It is said that he was dismissed from the kadiship on account of these 
verses (23). I read in a miscellany that Yahya Ihn Ak Ilium was jesting, one day, 
with al-llasan Ihn Wuhh, the same person of whom we have spoken in the life of 
his brother Sulaiman ( rol . /. p. 596), and who was then a hoy. In playing with 
him, he tapped him on the cheek and, perceiving that he was displeased, lie recited 
these lines : 

O full moon, whose cheek I tapped and who, highly offended, turned away fiom me in anger ! 
II a sc rale h displease you oi a bite, wear always, m\ master! a veil [to control your face). 
l.et not those locks appear as a temptation, not let their unglets enter your cheeks, lest you slay 
llu* wi etched, or tempt the amlioi ites, or leave the kadi ol the Moslims in torment. 

Ahmad Ihn \ turns ad-Dabbi related as follows : “ The hdtib Ihn /aid tin, who was an 
“ extremely handsome youth, wa> writing under the dictation of the kadi \ahyalbn 
‘ ‘ Aktliam, when the latter pinched Ins cheek, lie fell much confused, blushed and 
“ threw’ away the pen. ‘ Take up your pen,’ said Yahya, ‘and writedown what lam 
• going to say to you. ’ lie then dictated to him ” — the abo\c mentioned 
\erses. — The following anecdote was related by Ismail Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ismail 
as-Sallar (2\) : 44 I heard Abu * 1-Aimt say , at one of Ahu T-Ahhas al-Muharrad’s 
“ \rul. 111. page 31) sittings [or ton femurs : ‘I was at one of Ahu Aasim an- 
“ ‘ iNahil’s (2.7) sittings, and Ahu Ihtkr, the son of Yahya Ihn Aktliam, began to pull 
,v * about a young slave who was there. J he hoy cried out; Ahu Aasim asked who 
“ * was that man ? and, being informed that it was Abu Bakr, the son ol Aaliya Ihn 
“ ‘ Aktliam, he said : 7/ he be guilty of I he ft, lus father hath been also guilty of 
“ 4 theft heretofore v 20;. " This anecdote is given by IheKhatib, in his History 
of Baghdad. The same author relates, in that work, that al-Mamun asked Yahya 
44 who was the author of ,! iis verse : 

A kadi who considers lorn nation as meriting corpoial chastisement, and thinks a worse crime 
no 


Yahva replied : “ Does the Commander of the faithful not know whom it is? ” — 
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u I do nol ”, said the khalif. 44 Well ”, said Yahya, “ it was uttered by that pro- 
“ fl'mate, Ahmad lbn Abi INoaim, the same who said : «■ 

“ 1 think that tyranny will never cease as long as the nation is governed by an Abhaside. 

The narrator says that al-Mamun was confounded, and that, after a moment’s 
silence, he gave orders to have Ahmad lbn Abi INoaim banished to Sind. These two 
verses belong to a piece which 1 shall gi\e here : 

Fortune, which reduced me to silence, now permits me to speak of the afflictions which have 
kept me so long astounded, f.ursed he Fortune for exalting some men and depressing others ! 
Ma\ that nation never prosper, —that nation which deserves to sutler lengthened adversitv and 
lasting perdition !- if it consent to undergo the administration of Yaliva, of a man who is 
incapable of ruling it ; a kadi who considers fornication as meriting corporal rhastiment and 
thinks a worse crime no harm. He would judge infavour of his smooth-faced fondling and give 
sentence against Jarir and Abbas (£7). God protect us ! justice hath disappeared and little 
honest} is to he found with mankind. Our emir takes bnbes j our judge ads like the people 
of Lot, and our head (Me Lhnhf ) is the worst of rulers. Did religion prosper and flourish, 
every just measure would he taken for 'Me trr/fnrmf the people . hut 1 am sure that tyranny 
will never cease, as long as the nation is governed In an \bhaside. 

lam inclined to think that this piece contained more verses than whal are inserted 
here, but these are all which the Khalih gives. — The .1 infill (or dictations drawn up 
by Aim Bukr Muhammad lbn al- Rasim al-Anban [ml. III. page od contains an 
anecdote which 1 shall now insert : “ The kadi Yahya Ilm Aktliam said lo a person 
“ whom be admitted into bis familiarity and w ith whom be was accustomed to jest : 
44 4 Tell me what you beard the people kix of me.’- The other replied : • They say 

“ 4 nothing of you but what is good.’ — !Na\’, said the kadi, ‘ I do not make you Ibis 

44 4 question for the purpose of obtaining from y on a certificate of morality. ’ The 
* ‘ man then answered : ‘ I never beard them accuse the kadi of any thing except 
4 4 4 an irregular inclination.’ Yahya laughed and said : ‘ I a^k (Iod , > pardon for 

“ 4 all the sins of which 1 am accused except that which you have mentioned [28), 

4 ‘ ' [for 1 never committed it).'" — Abu ’I-Faraj al-Ispahani [vol. II. page 249) 
relates, in his Kitdb al-Aghdni , a number of similar anecdotes concerning Yahya. 
He says also : 44 Al-Mamun , having frequently heard imputations of this 

41 nature cast upon Yahya, resolved on [Hitting him to the test and invited 
4 4 him to a private interview. He then said lo a young mamluk [white slave) who 
44 was a Rhazarian by nation and remarkably handsome : 4 You alone shall 
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“ * attend us, and, when 1 go out, do not leave the room. ’ When they mot in 
“ the sitting-room and had conversed together for some time, al-Mamun retired as 
€ * if on some necessary occasion and, having left the slave with Yahya, he concealed 
44 liimself in a place whence he could sec what would happen. The slave, whom 
“ he had told lo jest and make sport with Yahya, did what he was ordered, and the 
“ khalif well knew that Yahya would not dare to take liberties with the hoy. 
“ ‘ Having then heard Yahya say : ‘ Were it not for you (who seduced us) we 
“ 1 * * 4 should hare been true believers/ ’ ( Kordn , sur. R r i, verse 3(V, he came inlo the 
44 room and recited these verses : 

“ ‘ >Vi* Imped lo see justice made manifest, hut that hope was followed h\ disappointment. 
44 ‘ How can the world and its inhabitants prosper, if the chief kadi of the Muslims acts like the 
“ ‘ people ol Lot? ’ 

The krihb Abu llakima Ihhhid Ihn Ishak Ihn Rashid, who was the author of these 
verses, composed a great number of pieces on Yahya. — In the article on al-Mu- 
mim which al-Masudi lias given in his Murfij ad-Dahah, will lie found some anec- 
dotes concerning Yahya; we abstain from inserting them here because they arc of 
the same kind as those just mentioned. — A story is told of Moawia Ihn Abi Sofyan 
which great!) resembles l lie one we ha\e just related of al-Mamtm’s asking who was 
the author of a certain \er>e and of Yalta’s replying by another 'verse taken from 
the same poem. When Moawia Ihn Abi Sofvan the Otnai\ide was laid up with the 
malady of which he died, he suffered so greatlv that his life was dispaired of, and 
one of All Ihn Abi Tulih’s sons, whose name 1 do not recollect, went lo make him 
a visit. Moawia rallied all his strength and sat up in his bed, in order to receive 
him and not gi\c him the gratification of seeing how ill he was. Being too weak 
to hold liimself up, he at length leaned back upon a pile of cushions and recited 
this verse : 

1 rail) all my strength, so that those who are ready to rejoice at my sufferings may see that I 
am a man whom misfortmic cannot overcome. 

The son of All immediately rose from his seat and went out, reciting this line : 

When death grasps you in its clutches, you will find all your amulets of no avail. 

The persons present admit cd greatly this repartee. The verses here mentioned 
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are taken from a long kasidd illicit was composed by Abu Duwaib Khuwailid Ibn 
Khalid al-lludali (the Iludaihle) (29) on the death of his sons, five of whom werfc 
carried off, in one and the same year, by the plague. They bad fled from their native 
place Villi their father and wer egoing to Egypt. Abu Duwaib died on bis way to that 
counfn, or, by another account, on his way to lfrikiya (AW/k Africa ), whither he 
was accompanying \hd Allah Ibn az-Zubair. — 1 have since read, in the ninth chap- 
ter of Ibn al Ilahbariya’s (ro/. 11 1 . p. 150) Faluk al-Madni , that al-Ilusain, the son 
of Ali Ibn Alii Talib, went to > isi t Moawia during his illness, and that the latter said 
to lii^ attendants : “ Prop me up [with cushions) “and then recited the \erse of Abu 
Dow. ub’s, applying it to his own case. Al-llusain saluted (on entering) and then 
repeated the other verse, God knows if this bo exact. Abu !»akr Ihn Dawiid az-Za- 
hiri (ro/. 11. page (>62 relates the same anecdote in his Kitdb az-Zuhara, and attri- 
bule> the reply ( u al-lfasan, the son of Ali. 1 must here observe that neither Ibn al- 
lbddidi ija imi az-ZJiiii mention that Moawia was in hi" last illm u s when this 
happened, and such mold not possibly have been the case, because al-llasan died 
h. fere Mo-wia, neither could al-IIusain have been present at Moawia’s death, for he 
w as then in Uijaz and Moawi i breathed his last in Damascus.— 1 since found, towards 
lh" beginning of the woik entitled Kttdh al-Tudzi [bool of (onsolatious, and com- 
I o"t 1 by *" al-Mul arrad /■•!. III. page 31;, that this scene passed between 

al-llusain and Moawia. It wjn pr .hably tioiu this woiL that Ihn al llabbdriya took 
his account of it.- \n amedote «d a similar kind is related of Akil, the son of Ali Ibn 
Abi Tab!) : Having abandoned his father, he joined the party of Moawia, who recei- 
ved him with gre.d kiiidne« and treated him with llie highest honour; but that was 
merely for the purpose o! annoying Ali. Aflei the murder of Ah, Moawia remained 
sole jKSses^or <>f the supreme authority and, finding Akil’s presence becoming 
irksome, he began to say in his presence things that might offend him and oblige 
him logo away. One day, at a levee where all the most eminent of the Syrian 
(Afflk.v) were assembled, Moawia said to them : “ Do you know who was the Abu 
“ Lahab of wlmm God [in his Koran , sural 111) spoke in these terms : The hands 
“ of Abu Lahab shall perish?" The Syrians answered that they did not. “Well,” 
said he, “ Abu Lahab was the paternal uncle of that man, ” pointing to Akil. He 
had no sooner pronounced these words that Akil said : “ Do you know who was Abu 
Lahab’s wife, of whom God said : And his wife also , the bearer of faggots , having 
on her neck a rope made of palm-tree fibres?" They answered that they did not : 
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“ Well ”, said lie, “ she was the paternal aunt of that man ”, pointing to Moawia. 
The fact was that Omni Jamil, Moawia* s aunt and the (laughter of llarh Thn Omaiva 
Ibn Ahd Shams Ibn Ahd Manaf, was the wife of Ahu Lahab Ahd al-Ozza and the 
person who is indicated in this sural of the Koran. It was really a silencing answer. 
— An anecdote similar to the foregoing is told of a certain king who laid siege to a 
city. He had with him an immense army of cavalry and infantry, with provisions 
in abundance. lie sent a letter to the lord of the citv, advising him to surrender 
the place or else he should he attacked. In this letter he spoke of his numerous 
troops and the great quantity of munitions which he had brought with him , and in 
it he inserted this passage of the Koran : Vntil they ramc to the rallnj of the ants ; 
and an ant said: “ 0 ants I enter into your dwelling lest Sidunwn and his 
“ forces tread you under font and perceive it not (30).” The lord of the cilv, ha- 
ving received tin* epistle, pondered over it for some time and them read it to his 
officers. “ Who ”, said he, “ can return to that a proper answer ? " One of the 
secretaries replied : “ Let these words he written to him : And he smiled , laughing at 
“ its words ” 31'. This answer was approved of by all present. — Vn anecdote of a 
similar kind h thus related l*y Ibn Itashik al-Kairawum { col. /. page 38 r i , in his 
Anmudnj : Ahd Allah Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Muthanni: al-Tusi, generally known by the 
surname of Ibn al-Muwaddib, belonged to a family of nl-Mahdiui (3 l i and was 
a native of Kairawan. lie bad some reputation as a poet hut led a wandering 
life, being always in search of minerals and the philosopher's stone. His manner 
of living was very iniseiahlc and pammonious, he spent [in domical operations) 
whatever he was able to gain. Having loft bis country with the intention of going to 
Sicily, he was taken prisoner, at sea, by the Christians Ilihir and remained a long 
time in captivity. Iluka tad-l)uwla \iisuf Ibn Ahd Allah 1 bn Muhammad Ibnal-llu- 
sain al-Kudai, tin* prince of Sicily, having concluded a liuce with the Christians, 
obtained that all tin* captives should be sent to him. Ibn al-Muwaddih, who was one 
of the number, recited to Tlnka-tad-Oawla a poem in which be extolled his merit 
and thanked him for what he had done Not receiving, in lelurn, a gift adequate to 
his expectations and being inordinately desirous [of obtaining money), he spoke (to 
that emir on the subject) and was most importunate [in Ins demands) (33). At that 
time, he was living concealed in the house of an alchimist with whom be was 
acquainted, and remained there a long while. Having then gone out (one night) in 
a state of intoxication, w ith the intention of purchasing sugar-plums [to eat with his 
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wine), he was arrested before lie was aware and carried before the chief of the shurla 
[police guards), b) whom he was conducted to the governor. “ You good-for-nothif.g 
44 fellow ! ’’said the latter, 4 4 what is this I hear of you?’ The poet replied : “ A pack 
44 of lies! ilia) God protect our lord the emir! ” The prince then asked him who 
it was that said in one his poems : 

The man nohlv born is always plagued bv scoundrels (IH). 

Tbr pool replied : 44 It was the same person who said : 

“ The cmnih of poets is the worst of acquisitions.” 

The prince remained silenl for some time and then ordered him a sum of one 
hundred midi* [X V; hut , fearing that he might again be irritated against him and 
punish aftet pnidoning, he expelled him from thecil). — The lines cited here arc the 
second liemisliehs of two v cr.^es belonging to that kastda ol al-Mutanabbi’s [vol. L 
p. 102 which rlivmes in mi and which he composed in praise of lkulr llm Ammar. 
ll begins thus : 


Love lAcsaw«i) Iroui the tongue the faculty of speech, and the complaints which give most 
solace to a lover aie those which he utters aloud. 

It is a well-known poem. The verse lo which the first hemistich belongs is as fol- 
lows : 


Impose silence on that adviser who, in accusing me, leads von into erroi. The man nobly 
horn i> alwavs plagued b\ scoundrels. 

The second verse is this : 

The romplots of fools turn against themselves, and the enmitv of poets is the worst of acqui- 
sitions. 

Having mentioned the name of Thika-tad-Hawla, we shall give here a poem com- 
posed in hi* praise by Aim Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad aUTanukhi, gene- 
rail) known b) the appellation of Ibn Kadi Mila [the son of the kddi of Milu\. Ihe 
poet recited it to him on the festival of the Sacrifice. This kastda, which is so re- 
markable for its originality, was not to be found complete, hut I at length discovered 
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a copy of it written on the cover of a Look. Till then, I knew only a part of it and 
ncfer heard id* any person’s knowing more. As it is so fine a poem and so rare, l 
have decided on giving it here : 

Love and my afflicted heart cause niv tears to flow, whilst my eyes gather (o harvest of) that 
passionate desire which is imposed [on wv// /over). True it is liiai I am called towards that 
object which I wished to avoid and from whose abode I had departed; it is a soft-voiced gazelle 
(imudai) adorned with ear-rings who invites me. Hers are the large, dark eyes, the languishing 
glances, [the iraisf w slender that it Irnrvs) the girdle empty, and the biacelet holding firmly 
[to /hr arm). The brackish water flowing from her country is (fa iwj sweet -tasted, and its 
cold winds shed genial mildness. AY hat makes me despair of our meeting are the dangerous 
grounds which intent no and in which (ere//; the nortiJiu.il breeze (/ovs its farce and) dies. 
The jealous spy abstains from sleep lest be should see, in a dream, (/////) union eflected (with 
hn a'hnm / hm i. lie passes the day regretting that, though our dwelling-place was near 
fa him). Ins inattention pi evented him from seeing what had passed. The atmosphere gives us 
it* expect a lliundei -cloud, pom mg down its showers and whose lightnings, like yellow serpents, 
glance mound. AN lien it appiaml and tlio thunder howled, and the eyelids of the black cloud 
shed then waters, I was like a man stung by a scorpion : the thunder was the incantation of 
the seipent < banner, and the mi/./.lmg rain was the saliva which he blow from his mouth: so 
gieat wen 1 the Millet mgs 1 enduied. l»y that was tec ailed to my mind the recollection of (my 
h'hor] Unix a and of vvli.it I had forgotten; 1 now remembei (cc//,, but that redoubles my afflic- 
tion. AN lien we met in ihcsaned territory (<>/ Mr/Jan , liana rejoiced our hearts by the cry 
of Inf, /mil, a iI uii / (hm at i/oni mfl\ \ our i auiels then roamed heely . I looked at her. whilst 
the humps o! the tamels were dropping blood 'flh . and she said to her fcaaile < uat/nnnons) : 
“ Docs any of \ou know that young man? Ins gazing at me so long makes me uneasy. AMien 
“ we aie m manh, he wa ks on a line with us. and when the camels’ feet cease to move, he 
*’ also stops. ” I then said to hei two companions : “ I ell hei that I am smitten with love 
4 for her ; ” and they leplied : “ AN e shall manage Jo do cautiously .” — 4i Say also to her : 
“ ' () Omni Nun ! is not this 1 1 hr inUr, f ,,/ ) Alma ? wishes made m the vale of Mina are 
“ ‘ nevei disappointed 'JohhlnfiA. It was for me an omen ( tn/halt ol your fulfilling your 
“ * latest piomisr, when you let nn* see, as il by accident, the tips ol your lingeis dyed with 
“ ‘ lira, i,i. In Nrafal. 1 hint what informs no' ol a lavoui I shall obtain; that of your heart’s 
“ ‘ inclining towards me. I lie fracas hjt (,,/ t/a *) blood of the victims will always serve to 
“ 4 guide us, even w lien my reason is ahsui bed in converse with love The kissing of the sacred 
■ stone will announce to me the approach of good lurtune and ol a lime favorable to our love. ’ ” 
They hole >Jn- t my message and she said, in smiling . “ The words ol augury are deceptive. 
“ On my lile ! did I not tell you both that he arrays his discourse m the embroidered robe of 
“ eloquence v Trust as little as you canto bis insidious words and say (to him) : ‘ Jhou shaft 
4 know, to-day, which f us is the bett.r augur. Non hoped, in Jim valla/ of ) Alina, to 
“ * obtain your wish, and. when in (bat vale, you injured my reputation. Our pilgrim’s 
“ 4 sac ted gam. iit liasanii. mind that we ,nc foi bidden to meet and that I shall refuse to grant 
“ * vvliat you dosue. llieie j* mi/ onsirn). And, when I cast the pebble’s, that should have 
** 4 inhumed you of my lemoval, by a distant journey, from the dwellings where you reside. 
tl * Take care lest I disdain you, on the night of the departure; it will be quickly done, but 
** ‘ the pei soils skilled in augury aie few. ’ ” Never did 1 see two such devoted lovers as we 
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are; but tongues an* sharp and have a double edge. Wen* it not for a snoot-unfed and 
slcnder-waisted maiden, for tlie brilliant whiteness of her teeth, for her large, dark e\es anj her 
long eyelashes, the passionate Imer would recover (/ns MW,s),he that could not close his eyes 
would enjoy sleep, he that despaired would hope, and he that was sick would cease (to suffer). 
Censorious females sometimes reproach me for lavishing my wealth on those who awaited my gifts 
in silent expectation, and not on my companions who ashed t ///#;« ' with importunity. They 
said . “ ANhc/i jon have spent all your money and are m want, who will give yon more?” 
\ndm\ answei was: *• A usnf! that illustrious descendant of Kod.ia, whose generosity hastens to 
•* grant in abundance that which calls forth gratitude. ” ANhenever a cloud [uf hour firmer) which 
promised abundant showers, frustrated our hopes, we lomul that the tains of his bounty never 
disappointed us. AN lieu he and olhei princes toil to arquu e g'oi y , he sun cods easily . hut they 
must labour hard and only obtain the gleanings. Mways vigilant, lie c miihmes mildness with 
energy : Ins hands procure him what he wants and protect him against what he fears, lit* is a 
sword drawn to stiike the enemies of the laith, and a protecting cm tain loweied down over 
those wl io fear Cod. AN hen m march, two aimics nccompam him: his prudence aid Ins 
troops: he has lor companions two swoids : firm i evolution and the sharp-alged steel. Always 
ready to chastise those who ollend him. lie regulates the actions of fate by his decisions. Mis 
foresiglit discovers that whuli no other can pel cn\e, and aitanges matteis vvhnh could not he 
settled liy the spear Mnv Cod protect him who guards, by Ins vigilance, leligion’s sacred gioutid 
and who protects the hills of Mdimsm even m the daikest night! 'nW / > him who 

giv<*s full careei to Ins promises in the arena of gloiy and who legulate* his tin eats confoi mahly 
to the obligations of justice ! him who cut** his encmii s to pines vvhiht then diiefstakelo 
flight before the swords which fall upon their heads! lie dim led against them an army wlmli 
levelled the earth bv the very sound of Us huh h; and the lull" wen- un.ihh- toMistam tlmweight 
of all the ariows which oppiessed them. Hi" lances, m tlie hnghtne"s ol the inoimug, vveie 
like serpents gliding through the thick vapours ot the mirage ; th'- biighness ol Ins sword" lighted 
up the darkness, and clouds of dust obscured the da\. Tin* light of the sun was hidden h\ the 
dust, hut the at lion of his swords m striking foemen’s necks w is not mtcmiptrd. liven vear 
you send against them an anny. chaiged to claim horn them /r/nt </nn rm.t\ and it obtains 
satisfaction at the point of the spent, ANlien they concealed the wound vv hi' h one yeai had 
inflicted and were recovered from their sufferings, yon began again to open that wound 

(, How many with faces roveied by the lvvislul braids of then hair. 

whom you left un fhr fuld <>f hntflo\ t u if h then net ks no longer covered nidoifu) by tie heaid 
of the t iiin ). f l m‘h nf thorn) was a sword whit li < ut deeply into the object on wlnt li it 

fell; yet they lied, and you may now see shortened lliose />.,</,•>">) width were so long. I!y my 
life! you transgressed against Cod by imploring Ins favour • (>» !/"" jor^^d it n/,-n>d>/\ and 
you rendered services of which Cod {//Aoo y knows tlie mimhei. Aou pm sued them for the 
sake of your people*, till they weir statteml far and wide; you invited them to the faith until 
they became orthodox believers 'tnhnnwif'A. n Thiha tal-Mulk ! you whose empire is an 
arrow fledged and pointed for piercing the hearts of tin* enemy ! may you enjoy this festival of 
which you are the ornament and whit li borrows from your bnlliant qualities its noblest epithets. 
The 'riot nn mth its sides maiked, appeared in brilliant anay, as if its hark was covered with 
the variegated gauze of Irak. After a year’s absence, it (///A fi^tirnf) comes to visit you, 
because it longed to see you and looked anxiously forward to the* day of meeting. A'ou gave to 
it your gloiy to servo n for a collar and for eai -rings; and it thus appears before us decked in 
rings and jewels. The presence of your son Jaafar renders this day doubly fortunate ; how admi- 
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rable tin* f«*sti\ ill v\ liich enjoys the: presence of two kings! May you never cease to be asked for 
jiavors and to grant them, to inspire hopes and to fulfil them, to be called on when misfortunes 
are impending and to avert them (37). 

Here ends (lie kasldu . — Tluka tad-l)avvla had a son named 1 a j ad-I)a\vJa Jaafar, 
who was versed in literature and had a talent for poetry. A well known piece of 
verse was composed by him on two pages, one of whom was dressed in red silk and 
the other in hlaek. Here it is : 

1 see two lising moons /<o<-* , each borne on .1 hiaiuh (<i slnu/ri Imth/, and in just propor- 
tion; the\ are arrayed in lobes one of which is tinted like the cheek and the oilier like the 
pupil of the eve. lleie, behold the sun in the red skv of evening, and there, the moon in the 
shades of nightfall. 

Those verse* wen? composed by him in the year 527 (3S r — On the tenth of Mu- 
harra u, 215 tMh Match, A. D. N30 ( , al-Mnmun arrived in Mim* [Old Cairo) and set 
oul again, toWuiiK the 1 ml .d the iimnlh ol Safai [\pril ; . the kadi lahyallm Ak- 
tham, whom hi lm I l*tk» u with him and appointed lo the kadislup ofMisr, held that 
place dining tin ee days .md llicn depaited with his sovereign. It was for this jeason 
that Ilm ZidaI M / -d./. // 3SS ha- inserted his name in tin History of the kadis of Kgypt. 
I( h as hern hamltd dowiith.it \ aliva lelated tin following extiaoniinai y hid : “ When 
' 1 vva' in ai-lln-afu to/. /. (). ifi , said lie, a man, who was a grandfather in the 
‘ ■ iiljh degi cc, el a umd, at m\ tribunal, the inheiitance of the grandson of Ins great 
“ g r i .unison 3D.’’ — Ahd as-Samad ILn A hi Amr al-Muaddui Ihn ( * 1 1 u 1 1 a f 1 Um al- 
M nliai ih Ihn al-lkdiloii at- Midi col. /./>. 35 i , the celebiated poet, went frequently 
to visit the k uli Yuliya and used to drop in at his levees. One day, having found 
gie.it diflieulh in approaclung him and undeigone some humiliation, he ceased lus 
visits. Doing then pressed h\ lus wife to renew (hem, lie answered her in these 
terms : 

Stic would oblige me to disgrace mvselt, thinking mv didionoui u tnlle in comparison with her 
advantage. “ Ask favour*','* aid she, fn>m "1 aliva Ihn Aktliam and I replied: “Ask them 
“ from the lord of lahya Ibn Aklham. ” 

This kadi continued to pass through many vicissitudes of fortune till the reign of 
al-Mutawakkil ala- Allah . When the kadi Muhammad, the son of the kadi Ahmad 
Ibn Ahi Du wad (roi. /. p. Oti ■ was dismissed from oliiee, Yaliy a was appointed to sue- 
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ceed him ami, on tint occasion, the klialif imcsted him with five robes of lionour. 
In the vear2i0 (A. 1>. 85 0, aMlutawakhil deposed him, seized on his riehes *and 
nominated, in his plaee, a memher of the Ahhaside fainih named Jaafar Fhn Ahd al- 
Wahid Ihn Jaafar Urn Sulaiman Ihn Ali 11m Ahd Allah 11m al-Ahbiis al-Hashimi. 
Jaafar’s ^eeretan then went to Yah\a and said : “ Surrender up to me the adminis- 
“ tralion with which you are charged.* * Yalna replied : 44 INot till two creditable 
14 witnesses shall declare that the Commander of the faithful sent me orders to do so.” 
The administration was taken from him by force, and aMlutawakkil, who was greatly 
incensed against him, seized on all his estates and ordered him to remain a priso- 
ner in his own house. Some time after, he [Yahya) set out to make the pilgrimage 
and took his sister with him, as lie intended making a residence in the hols eit\. 
Having then learned that al-Mulaw akkil had forghen him, he renounced the project 
of settling [at Mtkku) and departed for Irak hut, on reaching ar-ltabada, he breathed 
his last, i his took place on Frida), the 15th of Zu ’1-liijja, 2\'2 ,1 i Apiil. A. I). 
857 i. or, according to another statement, on the first da\ of the following \ear 
(30th April, A. lb 857). He was interred at that place, haMUglhen attained the age of 
eighty-three \ cars. — Abli AhdAllahal-Husain Ihn Ahd Allah 11m 'Niid related a* fallows : 
“ The kadi A ahy a Ihn Aklham was, for me, a sincere friend, h* 1 hoed me and 1 lo\ed 
“ him. When he died, I wishei that i might see him in a dream, so that I might 
“ ask him how Cod had treated him. And, one night, 1 had a dieam in which I 
“ saw' him and a ked him that question. lie replied : k Cod has forgiven me, hut 
“ 1 he reprimanded me and said : * 0 Yahya! thy mind was allowed j and turned ) from 
" ‘ me during thy dwelling in the world.’ 1 answered : ‘ Lord! 1 place m\ reliance 
“ ‘on a Tradition which was related to me b\ Ahu Moawia ad-Oaiir [vol. I. p. 187), 
“ ‘ who had learned it from al-Aamash rol. 1. p. 5ST , who had heard it from Ahu 
“ ‘ Salih (10; who had heard Ahu Huraira 5 ol. ]. p. 570) sa\ that the Prophet of 
“ 4 God pronounced these words: * God said: 1 should he ashamed to punish in the 
4 fire a grey-headed man.’ On this, God said to me : 4 Yahya ! I pardon thee ; my Pro- 
“ 4 phel said the truth, but yet thy mind was turned fium me during thy abode in 
44 c the world.’ ” This relation is given by Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi in his Hisflla ( r il). 
— 44 Aktham means a corpulent man or sated with food. This name is sometimes 
“ written Aktam, but, in both cases, the signification is the same.” So says the 
author of the ftluhkam ( vol . Jl.p. 272). — kutan and Samdn take the vowels here in- 
dicated. — 1 consulted a great number of books and of persons versed in this art (ety- 
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tnoluf/y ) respecting the word Mushannaj hut could obtain no certain information 
about it. I then met with a correct copy of the Khatih’s History of llaghdad, wliicli had 
been written out under the dictation of a master who knew the work by heart, and J 
read there that Mushannaj should be written as here indicated. 1 since found the 
same pronunciation given in Abd al-Gbani Ibn Said’s al-Mukhtalif wa 'l-Mdtalif 
(vol. II. p. 169). — Usaiyidi means belonging to the tribe of Usaiyid, a branch of 
that of Tumjm. Usaiyid, the son of Amr, the son of Tamini, was the progenitor of 
this family. — We have already spoken of the relati\e adjectives Tamtmi and Marwazi 
(vol. I. p. 7). — The village of ar-Babada is a dcpendancy of Medina. It lies on the 
great pilgrim road and i« a regular hailing- place for their caravans. It was to this 
place that Abu Ihirr al-Ghifari was banished by Otlmian Ibn Aflan (42;. He re- 
mained there till his death; his tomb is still to be seen and is often visited [by pious 
pihjrinn i . — Mila is a small town in one of the districts of Ifrikiva; but God knows 
best (13 ! — The kadi Jaafar Ibn Abd al-Wahid bore the surname of Abu Abd Allah 
and died m the \ear *278 ; V. H. 871-2;, or, b\ another account, in 268 or 269. 


|1) Aklhain lim . 1 — S.uli. .i rln»'l ot ilit - ' r.muin inhe. was s.i lu^DIv renowned lor hi< wisdom, that the 
M al» "l ‘ill t he ti iIm's used i> • take lu m l"i |ud/e, in their t • -iiti ■ {.ill-ins. Ill 1 'lifil tow inN the filth mmi ol Mu- 

Imimiii-'I line. Ii.imiu' Ili'ii alt i :i 1 a mtv .uhanrod .ur»*. — ‘see Mr. Caussm do Peieewil s su> 

j ht't< •/' */*■ 1 rnhi\. 1. II, p. 5*7 •* . h>>i n/~Jr i, ;/ ; Dm Duran/ ) 

(i l.tllu Ibn Muhammad l>>n .l.iat.n wa* one nf tin- witnesses wli" signed tli*' Khiilil al-Muti’s 

ti> h. atii'D. Ill' ti'i.K I'l.n A. II '.U.:i I \ . I). !»’*,. — \ujtiin.'' 

(.1) 1 hr Aralm \\"iil l- ...sr,sxlh but • ‘ii** oftheM^S. li.i- j— p this reading h' adopted, th'‘rti<MM- 

iM£ l.s »;*<•'// in*/ utth rU'ijuhi »■ 

(•*; Hie Milt 7 -I udiD km/. >f I n/ts m l- »nl ilwet justin'), result’d in tin rapit.il and had all the other kadis 
mid* r his jurisdn lea 

i S’, Ala’i J-l'.i<il Mid ul-Au > Ibn Mi al-l shnnhi, a u*b >r "I Mialile jurisprudent e, was a nati\e of rshnuh, a 

• lllaee near Vrhel i, in Adarhaijan. He studied the law at lhiahdad and composed, on the far did, or partition 

■1 lnln nlanr.'s, wmk oi j^roat lepute. He illorwards i> turned to l shnul* where he died in the lust tilth 

■ a the si\ili century (A. H. afll-aiO, A. I). 1 1 07-1 lim 1 . — [Tuhahut iis-SJn'i/rhi ; nis. ol the Bihl. imp. an- 

* len I'lmls, n° hi; l .') 

pi) lu the snenre when treats d the partition of •uherit inces. s.une pruh’.eins *»rrur which are so rental* 
kahle that oath ol them is distincruishe l hv a particular name; sum, for instance, as the Akdarum t tlie Ghu- 
ruiian , the Mn/tki'tn , die Ihmunnu, et* . On this .siii.|ect the reader in.rv eonsult the titli volume of Dr. Pei- 
ron s translation ot >idi kh.ihl s treatise on Malikite jurisprudent*. This work is included m the collcctim: 
*‘Utitled hxplnratton snruttfiyue a'c /' \/ydrir. 

(7) The parents and the two daughters were, ornli of them, entitled to a cirtain portion of the inheritance. 
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I, nt. as one ol ihe daughters died before the partition, her share was to be divided among the survivors. In 
this ease, two separate calculations must ho mado. 

(8) For the rules ol inheritance partitions, see Dr. Perron's Shit Khalil, vol. VI : DOlisson’s Tableau g timbal tie 
T Empire Ol Iranian , V, p. 288, and the Note sur les successions rnusuhnnnes, which was drawn up hv Ml. Sni- 
vel and inserted in Mr. Hresmer s Chreslomnthre arabc. 

(ii) A thil> Ihn Asid. a mem her of the Omaiyido lainilv, was appointed governor ol Mekka h> Muhannuad. 
Me died A. II. I 3 (V.D, C 3 4). the same day as Abu Bakr. — (Kt/db al-Madnf.) 

(10) Mo.id Ilm Jalial, of the tribe ol Khazraj. was a native ol Medina and one ol Muhammad s companions. 
He died A. II. J S ( V. D. (>39l, aired thirty-eight years. — (Math if.) 

(11) K .i.i 1 ■ Ibn b'dr belonged to the tribe ol Azd. lie puned the partv ol Aaisha and lost Ins bleat the battle 
.a theumiel,A. II. AC (A. D. 0.50). — ( Matin /.' 

1 1 * ■ Au-irdingto the Moslim law ol testimony, none but persons noted bn integrity and piety can be ie 
e.M\ed either as witnesses in a court ol justice oi as witnesses to bonds and deed". 

1 ai 1 re.ul w** J y . 

14) This person is not known to the translator. 

Jo) The vulgar and incorrect lnnu employed heie instead ut lswonhv remaik. 

(1<> The text ol this passage i" corrupt. The edition ..| Bul.tk inserts before , and tw.i man>. 

M iipt" ii ad instead •>! 1 believe the right read nmto be pVlji" y\ 

and, as anti. 1 adopt it. The reading 3*“^ ^ instead ol ^,C_xrs. \ is ,-iven b\ the edition ol ltul.ib ano 
one ol the liiunusi ripts. 

(17) Thesi \eisesaieto be toiind in the beginning ol the twenty-third sural ol the Ivor, in. 

IS Ismail Ibn isli.ik was appointid k.idi ol Baghdad A. H. 2 i .2 ' \. I). S7'> n . — (Sojd.r..) 

1 1'») Tlie readme- lollowed heie is J**, wlmli pliras.- signifies • d.idm. 

•' and deed traiisiioi v , ‘ 

•Jti) The innuendo is more than sutliuenth explained. a little laithei on. 

(21 Al-Il.ii llh Ibn k .is was one n{ the /#;/#/», .u dis, ipl,>s ,,t Muhammad s companion . 

22; line ol lliest hi other" was perhaps the Ami Ilm Masada whose hte i" given in this woih, on, Jl 

t . '.If. 

‘2i) These \eis>'s ha\e most eertainlv a double meaning , the expulsions employed m tie in hem.' \er\ 
e.pii' oCjI. 

: 24; Abu All I'liinil Ibn Muhamniad as-Sallar, the same traditioiiist o| whom mention is made m the lile 
ol Abu Sul.um.in al-Khatt.ibi ml. /. /.. 47b;, dn d A. II. 341 \. 1). 952,. — Sujiioi .) 

( 2a) Abu Aesim ad-Dahhak as-Shaibam, sui named au-Nalnl ,7 be genius), was a tiaditioiusl ol the best 
i uthority and a nali\e ol Basra, lie died A. II. 212 i.\. D. 827-S;, m 213, at the a_- ‘ of miiety-mie years. 
— Su/urn: TabahtU nl-Hu/fd:.) 

bit, This is an application of the sevontv-seventh verse oi the iweltth siir.it ol the Koran, which refers to J, . - 
sepn and Benjamin. Abu Aasim substituted in it the words Ins father in place ol one of hi < brothers, bn 
Mi. tip it committed by Joseph, see Sale's note mi this verse. 

;2/) This verse seems in mean that the kadi would prefer the society ol a vile million to that ol p- ets sm h 
is Jam [ml. t , p. 294 j and a 1-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnal (vol. II, p. 7). The whole piece is very otisi lire, a- it 
Contains evpicssmns and allusions which tan only be explained by conjecture. 

(28) The true reading is : jy Ut I. 
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(29) Alu'i Duwaih khuwailid Ibn Khilid was a member of llie tribe of Hudail. Ho went to Mekka, with 
r,ho # mtention ol seeing Muhammad hut, on arriving. bo found bim dead. In the kbaliiate of Omar ho ,u - 
com pa rued an expedition sent against fho (ireeks and died in that campaign. According to another statement., 
ho died on his way to Mukka, when Othm&n was kliabl. Ho was said to have boon the best poet of the tribo 
of Hud.nl, winch was also the most poetical of all fho Arabian tribes. — (Siiyiiti’s S/tantVtnl U-Muyhnu \ 

(30) A or An , sur 27, \or.se IK. 

(31) This is f ho continuation of the foregoing ver>e. 

( i?) Al-Muhdiya is a seaport town in the province of Tunis. 

(33) This passage mav also signify: He discoursed [on at <• In my; and seurihid with great ardour the )>fnlr>- 
^ojihfrs stone). 

’34) later.illv . b\ sons ,,f forme. itiuii. 

(.15) I can disioser nothing precise respecting the value ot the com called rubth, which word, in Arahn , 
mem a qundruule. 

it') Literally : were like noses dropping blood.— The camels intended to he >,imfired were m.uked with 
in arrow stm k uit" the hump. 

■17) \\ e do riot pos-es>. aii.iiher te\t <>1 this \er\ obsnne poem ; so that in manv pass iges, I ha\o hcen ohb 
-•“i i" '"licit and ti.inshiii i i \ lonjeiture. it has heen published, with a great number ol \arioiis readings, 
lo Mi. Am, iii, m hi' /*' /•')•>’ ho> /< SnihnSiculti, p. ct seq. 

i.3S) Hus date i' tal- . Tin .unii I a | ad-Da w la sun ceded to his lather Tbika tad-Daw la, \. H. IKS .A. I). 
aUS). and al.di. and in ilo (\. (i. 1 o 1 9-2 o’i. It i' not probable that he i ould ha\e » ornposed tins madrigal 
wen iri lie ar W7. 

'’’''i l’>\ tie M"siuu taw, the ne nest >.urM\ mg male asi .>ndanf has a right to aieit.un share in the propet ty 
n II l<\ In d-'-i end ml. 

i('/ \bu >.i 1 ih .i"- 's.iumiau , named ah' I»hakw,ui and surnained a/-7ai\Al, was a maw /a ol the tribe "t 
'•hat. dm an I ,m "iniie nt 1 iMUiti-'iii'i He di"d at Medina, A. II. lot (A. I>. 719-20'. — (Nujtint, Hu/fih. 

• I s, 't' '"k II. |'. IS- and, ha an an, .nut ol the liisAto. m\ translation ol Jhn Khaldun’s Proleqotne/ui . 

) .1 put, |'. r,. . 

<2) \ho linn lund, iii llm .I'.-'sakau al-(ihilari , one ol the earliest con\erts to Islarnhin , died at ar-K. ih.nl. <. 
\. H. :’.2 \. 1>. ti,>2- 1 — (Nm,o ////, M'ntrjf.) 

■* 1 Hie i-'mi , t Mila lies is ... 2i, miles \\\„t Constantma. 


YA1IYA 1 BN MO V I) 


Abu Zakarna Vain a Ibn Moad ar-Kazi [a native of Rat and) a celebrated preacher, 
was one of the men of the path [rol. 1. p. 259). Abu ’1- Kasim al-Kusliairi (r ol. 11. 
p. 152) mentions birn in his (celebrated treatise , the) Risdla and includes him in the 
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number of lln* Shaikhs \ the most eminent sftfi doctors). “ lie was," says he, “ the 
“ only man, in his day, who had no model hill himself; he was most eloquent 
“ on the subject of hope {in God’s mercy); particularly when he discoursed on 
“ the knowing [of God).'' lie went to Balkh where he resided for some time 

and then returned to Aaisapur, where he died. One of Yahya’s sayings was: 

** | low can he lie abstemious [from worldly enjoyments) who is without the fear 
“of (hid? respect that which is not thine and use with great moderation that 
“ which is thine." He used sometimes to say : “Hunger is a spiritual exercise 
“ for those who aspire [to the knowledge of God), a trial for those who are turning 
“ juito God\, a regular practise for those who abstain [from the enjoyments of this 
4 • world : and a favour granted to those who have acquired the knowledge [of God’s 
“ perfection). Solitude is (he lit companion for the sincerely de\oul; missing 
“ the opportunity 'of obtaining salration } is worse than death; for missing (.vnr/i 
“ a tiling, it the being cut away from the truth, whereas death is only the being 
“ cutaway from the living. Abstinence consists in three things : poverty, sol i- 

“ tude and hunger. If a man thinks toderuve Hod by trying to east a veil 

“ over his sins, Hod will tear off that \eil and expose them to the public.” 
He learned traditions from lsluik 11m Sulaiman ur-Ka/i (1 , Makki I lm Ibrahim 
al-Balkhi ; 2', and All ibn Muhammad al-Tanalisi d . A number id strangers 
belonging to Uai, Hamadiin and Klioiasan taught, on his authoi itv , a few well- 
supported Traditions. The Kdiatib j:d. 1. p. To, sa\s of him, in the History of 
Baghdad : “ When he came to Baghdad, the shaihhs of the Stills and the devotees 
“ gatheied round him and, having set up a throne, they placed him mi it, sat 
“ down before him and entered into a conference. Al-Junaid rol. L /». ddSj then 
“ uttered some words, on which Yahya said : ‘ Be silent, iny lamb! what have 
“ ‘ you to do with speaking when all the people are talking?’ ” The allusions and 
expressions which he employed were remarkably elegant. One of his sayings was : 
*• A pious discourse is a fine thing, but its meaning is finer; its use is finer than its 
44 meaning; the recompense winch it merits is liner than its use and, finer than its 
' recompense is the favour of Him for whose sake that discouise was made.” lie 
said also : “ True friendship cannot lie augmented by kindness nor diminished 
“ by unkmdness.” Another of bis savings was: 4 4 lie whose aspect is not as silver 
“ for the vulgar, as gold for the aspirants (to the knowledge of God), as pearls and ru- 
“ hies for those who know (iod and are advanced in bis favour, that man is not one 
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“ of Ciod’s sages who aspire lo know Him/’ He said also : *' The finest thing in 
“ the world is a correct discourse uttered by an eloquent tongue and proceeding 
44 from a handsome face; a shrewd discourse, drawn from a profound ocean [the 
“ heart ) by the tongue of an ingenious man.” He said also : “ My Hod! how ran 
“ I forget Thee, 1 who have no other lord lml Thee? rnv Hod I never shall I utter 
44 the words : Never again shall I return [to stn), for 1 feel that my heart is liable to 
“ break its promises; yet shall I utter them, provided that 1 die before I relapse.” 
One of his prayers was as follows : 44 Almighty God! though im sins cause me lo fear, 
•* my hopes in Thy mercy assure me against danger. Almighty hod 1 Thy kindness 
“ has concealed nn sins from this world, hut is for me more necessary lhaf they 
* f should he concealed from view on the day of the resurrection, lhou hast been 
1 bountiful towards me in preventing them from appearing before the company of 
- ‘ true believers; do not, therefore, bring me to :diame on that day, in the presence 
44 of all Thy creatures, O Thou most merciful of the merciful! ” — A descendant of 
Ali who resided at ilalkh and to whom he went to pay his respects, said to him : 
“ Tell me. Master 1 and in ly God assist you! what is your opinion of us who are 
“ the people of tin* house [the members of Muhammad' x family) ! ’ Vahya icplied : 
11 It is that which 1 would say of clay kneaded with the water of [divine ) revelation and 
“ sprinkled ■'? with the water of the [heavenly mission : can it giveoutany other odour 
“ than the musk of true direction and the ambergris of piety ?” The Alide way so 
highly jdeased milt this ansirer that he tilled Galiya's mouth with pearls. The next 
morning, Aahya received a visit from the Alide and said to him : “ Your coming to 
“ see us is an oiled of Amir goodness, and our going to see you was on account of your 
“ goodness; so, you, in visiting and being visited, are doubly good.” Another of 
\ ahya’s sayings was : “ To him who is going to see a true friend the way never appears 
“ long; he w ho goes to v isit hisheloved never feels lonelv on the road.” He said also : 

How miserable are the sons of Adam 1 if tliev feared hell as much as they fear po- 
“ \erty, they would all enter into Paradise.” — 44 Ao man,” said he, “ obtained his 
“ utmost wish without longing for death as ardently as the hungry man longs for 
“ food. He sees causes of ruin approacn, i< uneasy about his family and his brethem 
and is just falling into a stale which would trouble the soundest reason.” He said 
again: “ He who neglects the minor duties of piety will not obtain the greater gifts 
“ [which (uni bestows}.” Another of his sayings was : 44 Of the things which fall to 
44 tin* lot of those among you who are truly believers, the best are three, namely, 
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“ that wliicti , if it profits them not, will not harm them; that which, if it rejoices 
“ them not, n\ ill not sadden them, and that \\ hicli, if it does not gain them praise, 
“ will not firing upon them blame.” lie said again : (“ A man's) acts are like the 
“ mirage; [his] heart is devastated [and deprived) of piety ; [his) sins are equal in 
“ number to the sands and the grains of dust; \ el he desires to possess the higli- 
“ bosomed maidens of his time. Woe he to you! uni are drunk, hut not with 
“ wine. How perfect would you he had you striven against your hopes! 

“how great, had you hastened in fulfilling your appointed duty! how strong, 
“ had \ou resisted your passions!” On such subjects he uttered many fine 
maxims, lie died at Naisapur in the year 25 S. Muhammad Ibn Ahd Allah said 

“ I read these words on the tomb-stone of Vahya Ibn Mo ad ar-llazi : 4 The sage of 
‘ 4 ‘ the epoch, may God whiten his face and unite him with the blessed Prophet 1 
“ 4 died on Monday, the sixteenth of the first Jumada, 25S 50lh March, A. D 
“ 4 872), at Aaisapur.’ " 


( 1 ) Arcordnij: t" the .mtli-.r rd llir laL'ii.ut ni-Hu/}<k, Ahw V .«h\ .1 Mi.ik I l»n MiI.iiMi.hi .m-U.i/i '\a- a m. 
,md e.v,n 1 Traditional, .uid ,1 nutiv* <>1 K.1I.1 II.- M’lih-d ,it ll.n .• n*i t ui-'lii Ti.i<liti..-i^ 01, ii" .1 in )i< >1 it . 

M.'ihk nud others. Hi*, pi. tv and tin- liMmc-s ■ >! In-* 1 j to It'd lit* j*I** 1 " <■ iiMd* 1 Iiimi .i' . -n* ■ I I'm" !ii\" 

tori- 'O'- pet -MiiiuV'. who wejv di'-iimaled l>\ Inc utli nl ahthi/s and <<1 \\ ii* *ui Mr. 1 .iim.* I1.1-. ^i\cn \> t\ j ....m 
. 11 ivunl 111 tils 1 1. 1 11 si, it mn id the fWiw/W §»•! •>* »■ S>qht , ( li ip. i:\ 1 ••!* * 2 . I In* .im -lit dud .\ il 1 
[A. D. SI j - • - ) , <>r lie>, .n < ordiHL; li- Ui<’ iMiiijnlt r --I t 1 m- Sujmn. 

( i ) M.ikkl 1 1 >i i IliraM.' t rii-l'alktu [Il until * 11/ lla'I.'-i l.iu.iii Ti adili"M . <>m t ti* .1 ti t h * -t 1 1 \ id .laalai .i-«-Midil 
Abu Il.inila, Malik and ulti.-r-. He di.-d A. H. J 1 1». sefi-.'ur), „r it > — Uu/J.it.) 

(H) All Ibn Muhammad al-i.uiaits|, a Fi .«d iti. .in-i wIp-m- antlici M\ wa- < iinl l»\ ll". M.<h -o'd - diet «*ni 1 
.'lent di'Ctul’s. dn*d A. II. 2.*U> 1» S'*i . — [Hu/j 4;', A >> ) >'* w . 


VAHYA IBN MA M)A 


Abu /akariya Yahya al-Ahdi was the son of Ahd ai-Wahhab, the son of the miim 
Abu Ahd Allah Muhammad, the son of Ishuk, the son of Muhammad, the son of 
Yahya, the son of Manda, the son of al-Walid, the son of Manda, the son of Balia, 
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the son of Islanddr, the ^ln of Jiharbakht, the son of Firuzan . Manda is a surname *, 
he who bore it was called Ibrahim. It is said that Istandar's real name was al- 
Ftruzdn ; God knows! Yahya Ibn Manda was a most distinguished hdfiz and one of 
the most eminent among the Traditionists. AVc have already spoken of his grand- 
father ( vol . III. p. 7). Yahya was designated b\ the surname of Abu Zakariya, his 
father by that of Abu Amr, his grandfather by that of Abu Abd Allah, his great-grand- 
father by that of Abu Muhammad and his great-greal-grandfather by that of Abu 
Yakub, lie was a native of Ispahan and a Traditionisl, as were his father, his grand- 
father, his great-grandfather and his great-great-grandfather before him. llighh 
distinguished for his merit, his talents and his vast knowledge in traditional lore, 
he was also a trustworthy relator of Traditions, an accomplished hdfiz and one 
of those who were noted for the copiousness of their information and for their vera- 
city. The works composed In him w'erc numerous, his conduct exemplary and the 
duties he imposed on himself arduous. At that epoch, the fainih to which he be- 
longed had not a member worthy of being compared to him. lie published, for the 
first time, some collections of Traditions, part of which he drew from his own slock 
and the rest from the lips of the numerous shaikhs and teachers who resided at Ispa- 
han. lie heard Traditions delivered by Abu Ilakr Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
/aid ad-I)abbi, Abu Tahir Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd ar- 
Itahim al-katib, Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Fadlawaih al-Ispahani, 
lus own father and his two paternal uncles, Abu ’1-Ilasan Obaid Allah and Abu 1- 
kasim Abd ar-Kahman. His other teachers were Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Ibn an-Noman al-knssas, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn All Ibn 
Muhammad al-Jassas, Abu Ilakr Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-JIusain al-Ilaurdani and 
Abu Tahir Ahmad Ibn Muhammad ath-Thakafi. Hating gone to Naisapur, lie there 
heard Traditions taught by Abu Ilakr Ahmad Ibn Mansur Ibn kbalaf al-Mukri and 
Abu Ilakr Ahmad Ibn al-Husain al-llaihaki (to/. 1 . p. 57). At Hamadan he learned 
Traditions from Abu Ilakr Muhammad Jim Abd ar-Hahman Ibn Muhammad an-Au- 
hawandi; at liasra he studied them under Abu 1-kasim Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmad as-Shahid, Aud Allah lbi al-Ilusain as-Saadani and at great number oi 
other professors. One of the works compiled by him was a ( biographical ) History 
of Ispahan. Having gone to Baghdad, on his way to the pilgrimage, lie taught Tra- 
ditions in that city and made dictations in the mosque of al-Mansur. So great was 
his reputation and so high the rank which be held [as a Traditionist i, that a crowd 
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of shaikhs went to note down his observations, and amongstthcm were Abii ’I- Fad I 
Muhammad Ibn Nasir, Abd al-Kadir Ibn Abi Salih al-Jili, and the grammarian Abu 
Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Almiad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ahmad al-Khashhab. Tradi- 
tions Mere delivered on his authority by the hdfiz Abu '1-Barukat Abd al-Wahhab Jbn 
al-Mubarak al-Anmati, Abu ’1-llasan Ali Ibn Abi Turab az-Zankawi al-Khaiyat, both 
of them natives of Baghdad, Abu Tahir Yabva ibn Abd al-GhafTar Jbn as-Sabhagh, 
the hafiz Abu '1-Fadl Muhammad ibn Ilibal Allah ibn al-Ala, and a great number 
of others. The hafiz Ibn as-Samani (vol. //. p. 150) mentions him in the Kitdb az- 
Zail and says : “ lie wrote out for me a licence to leach all the Traditions which he 
“ himself had learned.” lie then adds: “ The hdfiz Aim ’l-Kasim Ismail ibn 
“ Muhammad, whom 1 asked what he thought of him, extolled him highly and 
“ praised his good memory, his knowledge and his learning.” Farther on he says : 
“ l heard the hdfiz Aim Jlakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Aasr Mansur ibn Muhammad al- 
‘ ‘ Laftawani say : * The family of Ibn Manila began by a Yahya and ended by a 
“ * Yahya; ’ meaning in the knowledge of the Traditions, in science and in merit.” 
— Abd al-Gliufir ibn Ismail Ibn Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi, the hdfiz of whom we have 
al reads spoken (ro/. /J. p • 170' mentions him in the Sidk [or continuation) of tin 
ITi story of Aaisapur and says : “ Aim Zakariya Yahya ibn Mandawasa man o! great 
‘ 1 merit and came of a family noted (hotighout the world for learning and for the 
“ knowledge of Traditions, lie handled Jo many cities' , met there the great doc- 
*' tors, and learned Traditions from their lips, lie composed a work on the two 
Sahihs ( that of Muslim anil that of al-BuUidn).” — it is related on the best aullm- 
ril\ that one of the learned ga\e the following saying as Jbn Mamin’s : “ Excessive 
laughter is a mark of folly ; folly and precipitation result from weakness of mind ; 
“ weakness of mind proceeds from want of judgment; want of judgment comes iroin 
“ a bad education, and a bad education draws down contempt, lleedlcssnc.-s is a 
“ sort of madness; envy is a malady for which there is no cure, and detraction en- 
“ genders hatred.” — it has been banded down from al-Asmai [ml. II. p. 123), 
through a series of creditable narrators, that the following anecdote was related by 
Ibn Manda : “ I was in the desert and went into a mosque. The imdm stood up to 
“ direct the prayer and then recited the passage of the Koran [stir. 71, verse 1’ in 
“ which God says : We sent Noah unto his people. Here be got embarrassed and 
“ continued to repeat the same words, on which a bedouin Arab, who was standing 
“ behind him and accompanying the prayer, exclaimed : ‘ Well, man ! if A'»a!i 
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“ has not gone there, send some one else.’ ” — Yahya Ibn Manda used often to re- 
peat these lines of a poet : 

I wondered how a man could purchase error at ihe price of true direction; but he who pur- 
chases worldly goods at the price of his religion is more to be wondered at . But still more 
wonderful is the man who sacrifices his religion to obtain the wordly advantages possessed by 
another; he is yet a greater loser than the two former. 

lie was horn at Ispahan on tuesday morning, the 19th of Shawwal, 434 (1st of 
June, A. D. 1043), and he died there on the feast of the Sacrifice, 512 (24th March, 
A. 1). 1119). After his death, the Manda family never produced a man like him. 
— Ibn Nukta wot. III. p. 101) says, in the Ikmdl al-Ikmdl , that his death took place 
on Saturday, the 12th of Zu ’1-IIijja, 511, and that his father Abd al-Wahhab was 
born in the year 380 (\. I). 996) and died in the mont hof the latter Jumada, 475 
iOct.-J\ov. A. 1). 1082). — \Ve have marked the orthography of his ancestors’ names 
m our article on his grandfather Abu Abd Allah Muhammad (t). 


•i) lln iM'S.iD' line unlit ,jh><1 is not to be ioiintl m our nidiiusmpth 


ION SAADU A AL-KORTI BI 


Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn Saadun Ibn Tammam Ibn Muhammad al-Azdi al-Kortubi (a 
member of the Arabian tribe of Azd and a native of Cordova), bore the title of Sain 
ad- Din (preserver of the faith ) and was one of the undms (or great masters), who, in 
latter times, were well versed in the Koranic readings, the sciences connected with 
the koranic text, the Traditions, grammar, philology, etc. lie left Cordova in the 
flower of his youth and proceeded to Egypt. In Alexandria, he heard the lessons of 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim ar-Razi and, inMisr(Ofd Cairo), 
those of Abu Sadik Murshid Ibn Yahya Ibn al- Kasim al-Madani al-Misri (a native of 
Medina who had settled in Egypt). There also lie studied under Abu Tahir Ahmad 

VOL. IV. 8 
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lbn Muhammad al-Ispahani, generally known by the appellahon ofas-Silati [col. /. 
p, 86) and other masters. In the year 517 (A. D. 1123- 4), he arrived in Baghdad 
and read the Koran under the direction of the shaikh Abu Muhammad Abd Allah 
lbn Ali al-Mukri (teacher of the Koran-readings ), who was generally known by the 
designation of Jbn Bint as-shaikh Abi Mansur al-KhaiyM ( the son of the daughter of the 
shaikh Abu J. Junsflr the tailor). He heard from the lips of that professor the con- 
tents of a great number of books, one of which was Sibavvaih’s Kitdh ( vol.11 . p. 396). 
He read Traditions under Abu Bakr Muhammad lbn Abd al-Baki al-Bazzar, surna- 
med Kadi ’l-Maristan (the kadi of the infirmary', Abu ’l-Kasim lbn al-Hosain ( 

Abu ’l-Izz lbn Kadis and other masters. He was religious and devout, remarkable 
for such gravity and dignity of bearing as inspired respect. As a Traditional he was 
a sure authority , veracious and trustworthy ; his talents were great, his words few, bis 
good actions numerous and his discourse instructive, lie resided at Damascus for 
some lime and then went to inhabit Mosul, whence he removed to Ispahan, f rom 
that he returned to Mosul and all the shaikhs : or eminent doctors) ol the time went it 
hear his lessons. I he hdfiz lbn as-Samani (rid. II. p. 156) mentions him in the 
Zail and says : “ 1 met him in Damascus, where lie gave lessons which i even the 
■* shuihhs under whom Abu Abd Allah ar-Bazi had studied, went to hear. I myseli 
“ selected some choice passages out of his lectures. Having asked him the date 
“ and place of his birth, he replied that Ik* was horn in the yeai 486 (V D. 1093- 'i) 
“ at ( ordova, a nlv in Spain.” — 1 icad in a hook that In** birth took plac'* m the 
veai 187, but the former date i- tin* true one. Our shaikh the kadi Balia ad- Din 
Abu ’J-Mahasin ^ usul lbn Kafi llni Tumim generally known hv the *-111 name of lbn 
Shaddiid and kadi of Aleppo, took piide in staling that he had learned Traditions and 
Korun-readings from Abu Baki al-J\ortubi. To this we shall recur in our article on 
lbn Shaddad. “ \N c* used,” said he, “ to read {the KorAn> under him at Mosul, 
“ and, everyday, wo saw a man come 111 , salute him without sitting down, hand 
** him a packet the contents of which were unknown to us and then retire. We 
** tried to discover what was in it, and at length found out that it was a fowl ready 
plucked which the shaikh purchased, every dav, from that man, for his own use, 
“ and which, on returning to his house, he cooked with his own hands.” The 
same kadi slates, in his Dalnil al-Ahkdm, that he read 1 the. hordn) under Inm during 
the space of eleven years and finished in the year 567 (A. D. 1171-2). The shaikh 
Aim Baki al-kortuhi often repeated the following verses, tracing them, through a 
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regular series of transmitters, up ta the author, the kdtib Abu 1-Khair al-Wasiti : 

The pen of fate writes out what is to happen ; so, whether we move or remain quiet, it is just 
the same. How foolisli in thee to toil for sustenance! is not sustenance granted even to the 
embryo in the womh? 

He said also : “ The following verses were repealed to us by Abu T-Wafa Abd ar- 
“ Razzak Ibn Wahblhn Hassan, who stated that they were recited to him in Old Cairo 
“ by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Muni (*- f V^). who gave them as having been 
“ composed h\ himself: 

“ t have a device In which calumny may be averted, hut no device can serve against a liar. 
“ No stratagem of mine can avail against him who says things of Ins own invention.” 

Tlie shaikh Abu Bakr al-Korlubi died al Mosul, »>n the dav o 1 the festival of the 
Sacrilice, 5(57 (Alb August, A. U. 1 1 Tt? • . 


UT1U l It N YAMAR 


Abu Sulatman, or, as some say, Abu Said, Yabya, the son of Yamar al-Adwai al- 
Wasbki, was a grammarian of Basra and a 77/7/? [one of those who had received lessons 
from a companion of Muhammad}. He met [and knew) Abd Allah Ibn Omar [vol. /. 
p. 5G7), Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas (rol. I. p. 89), and others (of the Companions). 
Kalada Ibn Diama as-Sadusi (vol. //. p. 513) and Ishak Ibn Suwaid al-Adawi 
banded down Traditions on bis authority. lie was one of the chief Roran-readers(l ) 
of Basra, and it was from him that Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishak learned the manner of 
reading [that hook), lie removed to Kborasan and was appointed kadi at Marw. 
The text of the Koran, the rules of grammar and the various dialects of the Arabs were 
equally familiar to him. He acquired his knowledge of grammar from Abu 7-As- 
wad ad-l)uwali (vol. 1. p. 6G2h It is related that, when Abu 7-Aswad drew up the 
chapter on the agent and patient (the subject and object of the verb ), a man of the 
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tribe of Laitb added thereto some chapters and, having found, on examination, 
that there existed, in the language of the [desert) Arabs, some expressions which 
could not be made to enter into that (section), he stopped short and abandoned the 
work, it is possible that this person was Yahya Ibn Yamar who, having contract- 
ed an alliance, by oath, with the tribe of Laitb, was considered as one of its mem- 
bers. He was a Shiite of the primitive class, one of those who, in asserting the 
superior merit of the People of the house (2), abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those [Companions] who did not belong to that family. Aiisim Ibn A hi 'n-Najiul 
[ml. 11. p. 1) the Koran-reader, related as follows : “ Al-llajjaj Ibn Yusuf \vol. 1. 
“ p. 356), being informed that Yahya Ibn Yamar declared al-llasan and al-llusain 
“ to be of the posterity of the Apostle of God, and that he was then in Khorasan, 

“ wrote to Kutaiba ibn Muslim [voL II. p. 51 4), the governor of that province. 

“ ordering him to send Yahya to him. This was done and, when Yahya stood in his 
“ piesencc, he said to him : 4 Do you pretend that al-llasan and al-llusain were of 
“ ‘ the posterity of the Apostle of God? by Allah! 1 shall cast [to the ground^ that 
“ * part of you which has the most hair on it (3), unless you exculpate your- 

“ ‘ self. ’ — * if I do so \ said Yahya, 4 shall I have an amnesty? * — ‘You shall \ 

“ ‘ replied al-Hajjaj. — 4 Well said Yahya, God, may his praise be exalted! said : 
“ ‘ And we gave unto him (Abraham) Isaac and Jacob ; wc directed them all; and .\oah 
“ k had- we before directed , and , of his posterity , David and Solomon, and Job. and 
“ • Joseph, and Moses , and Aaron ; thus do we reward the virtuous; and Znkarias. 
“ ‘ and John , and Jesus, and Elias; all of them were righteous. (Koran, sur. 6, 
“ ‘ verse 84.). Yow, the space of time between Jesus and Abraham is greater that whirl* 
44 ‘ separated al-IIasan and al-Husain from Muhammad, on all of whom he the Id ess - 
4 4 * ing of God and his salvation! ’ — Al-llajjaj answered : 4 I must admit that you 
“ ‘ have got out of the difficulty ; I read that before but did not understand it. ’ ” — 
This quotation was most appropriate; bow admirable the talent disployrd by Yahya in 
adducing that passage! How finely be applied it! — 4 Then, ’’ said Aiisim, 44 al-llajjaj 
“ said otliim : : Where were you born? — Yahya answered : 4 Alllasra.’ — 4 Where 
“ 4 were you brought up?’ — ‘ In Khorasan/ — ‘ And this pure Arabic [whichynu speak]. 
“ 4 how did you come by it (4)? ’ — 4 It was God’s gi ft.’— ‘Tt^l me if 1 commit faults 
“ ‘ in speaking. ’ — 4 Yahva remained silent, but as al-IIajjaj insisted un having an 
4 4 answer, be at length said : * OEmirl since you ask me, J must say that you exalt 
1 ‘ ‘ what should be depressed and depress what should be exalted (5). ’ — 4 Thai, by 
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“ ‘»AUahI is a grave fault. ’ He then wrote these words to Kutaiba : 4 When this, 
44 4 my letter, reaches you, take Yahya Ibn Yamar for your kadi. Salutation ! ” — lhn 
Sallam (vol. II. p. 486) stated that lie heard Yunus lhn Habib (6) relate as follows : 
44 Al-Hajjaj said to Yahya lhn Yamar : 4 Do you remark any incorrection in my 
“ ‘ speech?’ — ‘Yes; * replied Yahya, ‘ in one point. * — ‘ What is that? ’ — ‘ In 
“ 4 reading the Koran. ’ — 1 That were shameful indeed 1 what is it? ’ — 4 In rcci- 
“ 4 ting this verse : Say, if your fathers ami your sons , and so forth to the words be 
4 4 4 more dear (ahabba) to you than God [K ordn , sur.9, verse 24), you pronoun ceahabbo." 
44 4 Ibn Sallam here observed : 44 It would appear from this that, as the phrase was 
“ 1 long, al-llajjaj forgot how it commenced. Al-llajjaj then said : 4 be assured that 
“ ‘ you shall never hear me commit such a fault again.’ Then, ” said Yunus, “ he 
44 sent him to Khorasan which, at that time, was governed by Yazid, the son of al- 
44 Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra. ” —God best knows which of these statements is exact. — 
lhn al-Jauzi [col II. p. 90) says, m his Sliuzur al-Okvd (7) : 44 In the year eighty - 
“ four of the Hijra (A. D. 703), al-llajjaj banished Yahya lhn Yamar because, on 
“ saying to him : 4 Do I speak incorrectly, ’ he received this answer : 4 \ ou do; 
“ hut the fault is scarcely perceptible. ’ — 4 1 give you three days, ’ said al-llajjaj, 

4 4 4 and, if I find urn, after that, in the land of Irak, I shall put you to death. ’ In 
4 4 consequence of this, Yahya left the country. ” — Abii Amr Nasr Jbn Ali lhn Null 
lhn Kais stated that the following relation was made to him by Olhman Ibn Mih- 
san : «• The Commander of the faithful prononeed a kliotba at Basra and, in 

44 this discourse, he said : 4 Fear God! he that fears God incurs no hutvdra. ’ The 
44 congregation did not understand what lie said and asked its meaning from Yahya 
“ lhn Yamar. He answered that the word huudra signified loss and that the khalif 
44 meant to say ; He who fears God shall sustain no loss. ” — Al-Kazzaz (vol. III. 
p. 85) says, in his Kitdb al-Jdml : Hawdrdl means dangers; its singular is hawdra. 
— Ar-Hazi said : 44 l related this to al-Asmai (vol. II p. 123) and he answered : 4 I 
4 4 never heard that till this very moment, now that you have told it to me. The 
“ 4 rare expressions of the language are really very numerous, but that one I never 
4 4 4 heard. ’ ” — Al-Asmai related as lollows : 44 My father told me that Y r azld, the 
44 son of al-Muhallab, wrote, when in Khorasan, a letter to al-llajjaj lhn Yusuf in 
“ which he said : 4 We met the enemy and forced him to take refuge on the summit 
“ 4 ( orora ) of the hill, and we are at the foot of it ( al-hadhidh ). * — 4 How,* said 
44 al-llajjaj, 4 did the son of al-Muhallab come by such words as these? ’ and, 
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“ being told tliat Yali>a Ibn Vamar was with him, he said : ‘ Ah! (hat explains^. ’ 
— Vahya composed poetry and was the author of this verse : 

people concur only in haling my family; hut, from the oldest times, people hale those who 
are good (S',. 

Khalid al-lladdu (vol. 11. p. 588) stated that Ibn Sirin [rol. 11. p. 58(>) possessed 
a copy of the Koran in which Yahva ll>n Yamar had marked the wowel points. He 
spoke the purest Arabic, using the most elegant terms w ithout effort and quite natu- 
rally. His adventures and remarkable sayings are well known. He died in the year 
129 (A. I). 74G-7 (9). — Yarnin'. or Yamur , — but this latter form is neither current 
nor correct. — is the present tense of the verb ninira , which signifies to lire lomj. 
Th is name, like that of Yah\a [he lives', was given to him as a presage of long life. 
— Adtcdni means descended from Ad u tin , whose true name was al-Harith and who 
was the son of Arnr Ibn Kais Allan. He received the surmame of Adu'dti f hostility ■ 
because he attacked his brother with the intention of killing him. — Wnshki means 
descended from Waxhk. who was the son of Auf, the son of Hakr, the son of \ashkur, 
the son of that same Ad wan. 


(1) .Sr \nl. I 3 p. 1 5»i. 

‘i t Sot 1 * * * * * 7 ]i.ui‘ "1 lUii> Minim-. 

(a Thai is . I shall strih>- nil \mir head. 

4) Hie trin» reading i- nnmt htti it, La. 

!>) Tin- passage simuhcs tilsu mxi [ml in r tie nmniiialiM* what ^hmilil In* nut in lln* ,n ii^'Iim uni 
1 -u-pecl that V.thsa cmpMed 1 hi-. <.*ijuim«\iI mrpies-.|..M flfM^nnlh . 

(i. The lili* id lkm Ilahtl. i- gi\en in l hi- M>lmne. 

(7) '1 hi . \\ a- <i histnrnal wak. Iff. title Mgmlips I'toltit'U hem!' foi nerhlwi *. 

(k, Literalls . tlii* lat. — This vpr-r is li\ no mean- < , and its application e ri* »f eMilent unless 

siippi isi.* ii In have been uttered h\ one of the Alnles. 

(d) Uahahi. i itrd L\ tin* authoi --I tin- Nujiiia. phm-- tin* death <•> V.ihs.i Urn l.ini.ir m tin umi S‘J of U>. 
Hijra. 
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AL-FA It KA Tin; GKAMMAHI AN 


-\l)u /akariya Yahva Ibn /iad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Manzur al-AsIami ad-Dailann 
al-Kuli [a Dailamite by origin and a native of Kufa by birth), was generally known 
by (be surname of al-Farra. He was a member, hy enfranchisement, of tire tribe of 
Vsad, or, according to another statement, of the tribe of Minkar. Vl-Farru was 
the most eminent of all the doctors of Kufa and also the most distinguished by Ins 
knowledge of grammar, philology and tin* \arious branches of liteialure Abu 
'1-Abbas Tbalab (t ml. /. p. 83; is stated to have said : “ Were it not for al-Farra, 
41 pure Arabic would no longer exist; it was be who disengaged it [from the ordinary 
4k language) and lixed it (by writing). Were it not for al-Farra, good Arabic bad gone 
to the ground; [before Ilia time,, it was a matter of d^eussion; every one who 
“ pleased bad the pretention of knowing it and discoursed on if as well as Ins intelli- 
•* genre ami his genius would permit, that it bad nearly disappeared.” Heandal* 
Alimar (1) learned grammar from Abu M-llasan al-kisai i col. II. p. 237]; they were 
the most eminent of bis disciples and also the most attached to him. Al-Fami, 
having resolved on entering into the service of i the hhahf' al-.’Mamun, went a great 
number of times to the door of the palace (with the hope of obtaining admittance). 
and, one das, whilst he was waiting there, Abu Ihslir Thumaina Ibn al-Vsbras an- 
Numam (wo/. II. />. r i75], a Motazelilr doctor who was intimate with the khahf) 
ul-Maniun, went up to him. ' l saw,’ said lliumama, 4 a person in the attire of 
■■ a literary man ; so. 1 sat down beside him and commenced putting to the test his 
*■ knowledge of philosophy . Finding that be [m that branch j, an ocean [of learn - 
“ ing), I tried him in grammar and discovered that he had not his parallel ; I then 
4 examined him in jurisprudence and perceived that lie was a good legist and well 
acquainted with the conflicting opinions of those people [the jurisconsults) ; I ascer- 
“ tained also that lie v,,is an able astronomer, a learned physician, and well-versed 
44 in the history of the (i lesert) Arabs, their battle-days and their poetry. On this, 
“ I said to him : 1 Who are you? you must he al-Farra I * He replied : 4 I am he.' 
“ I immediately went in to the Fommander of the faithful, al-Mamun, informed him 
4 4 of the circumstance and got the order to have al-Farra introduced without delax . 
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“ It was thus that he became acquainted with al-Mdmun.” — Kutrub (vol. lll.p. 29) 
related as follows : “ Al-Farra entered into the presence of (the khalif) ar-Rashid and 
14 made a discourse in which he committed solecisms. On this, Jaafar Ibn Yahya 
“ the Rarmekide (vol. 1. p . 301) said : ‘ Commander of the faithful! he speaks in- 
44 * correctly/ The khalif said to al-Farra : 4 Y T ou commit solecisms V and received 
44 this answer : ‘ Commander of the faithful! it is in the nature of the j desert) Arabs 
“Mo employ correctly the final inflexions, and in the nature of those who inhabit 
“ 4 fixed abodes to employ them incorrectly; when I am on my guard, 1 do not 
“ 4 commit faults hut, when I return to m\ nature! habit, I commit them.’ The 
“ khalif was satisfied i th this answer. — The khatih (vol. 1. p. 7f>) says, in bis 
history of Baghdad: 44 When al-Farra got acquainted with al-Mamun, the latter bid 
44 him draw up a work which should contain the principles of grammar and all the 
44 pure Arabic expressions which he had beard. He then ordered him to be conli- 
44 ned in a chamber of the palace, and appointed male and female servants to attend 
44 him and furnish him with everything which he required; hoping, by this means, 
44 to deliver his heart from all preoccupations and to leave him nothing to wish for. 
44 They were even to inform him of the hours of prayer by chaunting the atlan (or 
“ call) at the proper times, lie sent to him also a number of copyists and attached 
4k to his service confidential men and agents charged to pay the expenses. Al-Farra 
44 then dictated, and the copyists wrote down lus observations ; and this continued 
44 during two years, until they had finished the work, it was entitled al-Hud&d 
44 (the limits or chapters (2). Al-Mamun ordered this book to be transcribed j and 
44 placed) in his libraries. When al-Farra had finished his task, lie went out in 
44 public and began the composition of the kitdb al-Madni ( rhetorical figures 
44 employed in the Koran (?)). The narrator (of these facts) says : 4 We tried to 
“ 4 count the member of persons who assembled for the purpose of bearing him dic- 
4 4 4 tate i and publish) the text of the kitdb al-)ladni , but, not being able to do so 
44 4 (they were so many ,) we counted the kadis only and found that there were 
4 4 4 eighty/ He continued to dictate the work till he finished it. The copyists 
44 then withheld it from the public, so that they might make money of it, and 
44 declared that they would not communicate it to any person unless he consented to 
44 have it copied by them at the rate of one dirhem for five leaves (3). Al-Farra, to 
44 whom complaints were made on this subject, sent for the copyists and remonstrated 
44 with them. Their answer was : 1 We attended your lessons in order to profit by 
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“ 4 your learning; of all your works this is the most essential ; so, allow us to 
gain a livelihood by means of it.’ lie replied : * He more compliant with 
‘ ‘ 4 them ; it will be for your advantage as well as theirs.’ Finding that they would 
44 not follow his advice, he said to them : 1 I shall let you see [what you do ml 
44 4 expect)/ and then announced to the public that he would dictate the Madni and 
44 join to it a complete commentary, with fuller remarks than those already given. 
“ He therefore held sittings and dictated one hundred leaves on the word al-hamd (4) 
44 alone. The copyists then went to him and said : 1 We shall concede to the 
“ 4 public what they demand and copy for them at the rate of one dirhem for ten 
‘ 4 4 leaves.”’ What induced him to ( compose and) dictacte the Madni was, that one of 
his disciples, who was then in the service of al-llasan lbn Sahl ( rol . /. p. 408) 
and whose name was Omar lbn Bukair, wrote to him in these terms : 44 The emir 
41 al-IIasan is always asking me questions relative to the Koran, and I cannot readily 
44 call to mind the proper answers. Would you be pleased to lay down for me ccr- 
44 tain fundamental principles and compile, on that subject, a work to which I may 
44 refer.” On reading this note, he invited his disciples to assemble and hear him 
dictate a work on the Koran. On the appointed day, when all were present, lie 
came in to them and told a man who acted as a muwazzm in the mosque and who 
knew well the Koran, to commence reciting the text of that book). The man began 
by the Fdliha (5 j and al-Farra explained it, and this continued till they went o\cr 
the whole hook; the muwazzm reciting and the professor explaining. This com- 
mentary lills about one thousand leaves; nothing like it had ever been composed 
before, and no person can possibly add to it. — Al-Mamun placed his two sons 
under al-Farra’s tuition, so that they might be instructed in grammar. One day, 
al-Farra rose from his place, on some necessary occasion, and the two young prince* 
hastened to bring him his slippers. They struggled between themselves for tin 
honour of offering them to him, and they finally agreed that each of them 
should present him with one slipper. As al-Mamun had secret agents who in- 
formed him of every thing that passed, lie learned what had taken place and 
caused al-Farra to be brought before him. When he entered, the khalif said to 
him : * 4 Who is the most honoured of men?” Al-Farra answered : 44 1 know not 
** any one more honoured than the Commander of the faithful.” — 44 ISay;” replied 
44 al-Mamun, 44 it is he who arose to go out and the two designated successors of the 
** Commander of the faithful contented for the honour of presenting him Ins slippers, 
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44 and at length agreed that each of them should offer him one." To this al-Far^a 
answered : 44 Commander of the faithful! I should have prevented them from doing 
“ so had! not been apprehensive of turning them away from some honourable exam- 
4 4 pie which they had already received or discouraging their minds in the pursuit of 
“ that high estimation to which they ardently aspire. We know by tradition that 
“ lbn Abbas held the stirrups of al-llasan and al-Husain, when they were getting 
“ on horseback after paying him a visit. One of those who were present said to 
“ him : * How is it that you hold the stirrups of these striplings, you who are their 
“ ‘ elder?’ To which he replied : “ Ignorant man! no one can appreciate the 
44 merit of people of merit except a man of merit/ Al-Mamun then said to him : 
“ Had you prevented them, I should have indicted on you the penally of censure 
“ and reproach, and should have declared you in fault. That which they have done 
tk is no debasement of their dignity ;• on the contrary, it exalts their merit, 
“ renders manifest their excellent nature and inspires me with a favorable opinion 
“ of their character. No man, thought great in rank, can be dispensed, by his 
“ high position, from three obligations : lie must respect his sovereign, venerate 
44 his father, and honour his preceptor. As a reward for their conduct, I bestow 
“ on them twenty thousand dinars (£• 10,000), and on you, for the good education 
14 which you give them, ten thousand dirhems (£■ 500).” — The following anecdote is 
related also by the Khalil) : “ One da>, al-Farra was sitting in the house of the legist 
“ Muhammad lbn al-Hasan, who was the son of his aunt, and happened to say that 
44 few men ever mastered one branch of science without finding the others quite 
easy. On this, Muhammad said : 4 You, Abu Zakariva! have studied pure Ara- 
“ 1 hie; so, I shall question you on a point of [canon) law/ — 4 Let us hear 4 your 
“ • question/ said al-Farra, 4 [and 1 shall answer) with the blessing of God/ Muham- 
4 4 mad then said to him : 4 What do you say of a man who, in making the two satis- 
4 4 4 factory prostrations that some neglect in the accomplishement of the prescribed 
4 4 4 prayer rendered necessary, neglects, again, in these prostrations, something 
4 4 4 important ?’ Al-Farra reflected for some time and then replied that the man 
“ 4 incurred no obligation. 4 Why so?’ said his cousin. 4 Because,* said he, 
“ ‘ according to us grammarians, a diminutive noun cannot be diminished again; 
“ 4 and besides, the two prostrations are the completion of the prayer, and that which 
“ 4 is complete requires no further completion/ On hearing this, Muhammad 
“ exclaimed : 4 Now, I am sure that a descendant of Adam never engendered a son 
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4 V like you 1 * ” 1 already mentioned this anecdote in the life of al-Kisai (vol. //. 

p, 238) and there referred to the account which I give of it here. — Al-Farra had a lean- 
ing towards the doctrine of the Motazelites. Salama, the son of Aasirn, related as 
follows : t4 Al-Farra told me that he and Bishr al-Maiisi (vol. 1. p.260), lived together, 
44 in the same house, for twenty-one years and that neither of them learned any 
44 thing from the other.”— Al-Jahiz (vol. //. p. 405) said : 44 I arrived at Baghdad, 
4 ‘ in the year 204 (A. D. 819-20), at the time of alMamun’s entry into that city. 
44 Al-Farra used then to come to see me, and I wished him to learn scholastic theo- 
44 logy (kaldm), but he had no desire of doing so.” — Abu ’1-Abbas Thalab said : 
44 Al-Farra used to hold public sittings in the mosque adjoining his own house. 
4 * lie philosophized ( employed the philosophical style) in his works to such a degree 
44 that he introduced philosophical terms into his discourse.” — Salama, the son of 
44 Ahmad and the grandson of Aasim said : 44 I wondered atal-Farra’s esteem for 
44 al-Kisai whom he much excelled in grammatical knowledge.” — 44 Oneof al-Farra’s 
4 ‘ sayings was : 14 When 1 am dying, my soul shall undergo in some measure, the 
44 influence exerted by (the conjunction) hatta : it will be depressed , elevated and 
44 afflicted (6).” — No verses have been handed down as his excepting the following, 
which were given hv Abu-Hanifa ad-l)inauri j vol. 1. p. 455) on the authority of Abu 
Bakr at-Tuwal : 

Lord of a single acre of ground, you have uinc chamberlains! You sil in an old ruin and 
have door-keepers to exclude visiters ! Never did I hear of a doorkeeper in a ruined dwelling ! 
Never shall the eyes {of men) sec me at a door of yours ; a man like me is not made to support 
repulses from door-keepers, 

f since discovered that these verses are attributed to Ibn Musa ’1-Makfuf; God 
knows best! — Al-Farra was born at Kufa, whence he removed to Baghdad, which 
continued to he his usual place of residence. He was so ardent in the pursuit of 
gain that he could not remain quietly at home and, when he had passed a whole year 
in hoarding up money, he would go to Kufa and pass there forty days with his people 
to whom he generously distributed the sum which he had collected. He composed 
a number of works, such as the lludtid and the Madni , of which treatises we have 
already spoken ; two works, one much larger than the other, on the mushhil (or ex- 
pressions of doubtful import) which occur in the Koran (?); the Kitah al-Baht (?) , a 
small volume, of which i met a copy after drawing up the present article. It con- 
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lains llio greater part of the terms which Abu ’l-Ahhas Thalab inserted in his Fastli 
Ivol . /. }). 84) ; it is of the same size as that booh, and the only difference between 
them is, that the latter offers the same matters in another order: al-Farra merely 
remodeled the work and made thereto a few additions. I may add that the Bahi 
contains a few terms which are not to he found in the Fasih , but there is very little 
difference between the two books. His other works are the Kildb al-Loghdl (on dialec- 
liral expressions), the Kitdb al-Masadir, etc. (ow the nouns of action which are found 
in the Koran'', the Jamd wal-Tathniya, etc. (on the plurals and duals which occur in 
the JiortinK the Kitdb al-WiUfwa 'l-Jbtidd (on the full stoji and the commencement of 
phrases' , the Kitdb al-Fdkhir; var. al-Mufdkbir ), the Kitdb AJa tal-Kdtib [the tool for 
secretaries), the Kitdb an-Nawddir (on rare expressions), the Kitdb al-Wdtv (on the 
copulative conjunction), etc. — Salama, the son of Aasitn, states that al-Farra dictated 
i most of) of his works from memory; those dictated by him from copies which 
he held in his hand were the Kitdb Muhhimf!) and the Kitdb yafi wa yafda (7). 
According to Abu Hakr al-Anbari [voL 111. p. .W, those two books contained about 
lift) leases, and all bis works filled three thousand leaves. — Muhammad lhn al- 
Jahm (8; composed a poem in honourof al-Farra ; its rhymes are formed hy an u followed 
l lu* sv liable hi ; but 1 abstain from inserting it here, to avoid lengthening this article. — 
Al-Farra died A. 11. 207 i A. 1) 822 A\) on the road to Mekka, and at the age ofsixty- 
tliree years. He was surnamed al-Farrd (the furrier), not because be manufactured 
or dealt in furs, but because be was a fund (skunner or sifter) of words. So says 
as-Sanuini in his Ansdb, and he cites for his authority the Kitdb al-AIkdb (9). — Abu 
Abd Allah al-Marzubani [rol. III. p. 07) says, in his work (10) that Ziad, the 
lather of al-Farra, was maimed of his hand, it having been cut off in the war 
with al-llusain, the son of Ali. This assertion requires to be examined : al- 
Farra lived sixty-three vears and was therefore horn in the year 144; the war with 
al-IIusain took place in A. H. 01 ; so, between that event and al-Farra’s birth, eighty- 
four years must have elapsed ; to what age then did his father live? If the person 
who lost his hand was al-Farra's grandfather, the tiling had been possible. — 
must be pronounced Manz&r. — We have already spoken of the word Dailami, and 
of the Band Asad. — Minkar was the son of Ohaid, the son of Mukais, whose real 
name was al-llaritb, the son of Amr, the son of Kaab, the son of Saad, the son of 
/aid Manat, the son of Tamim, the son of Murra. The tribe named after him is very 
numerous and has produced a great numbei of remarkable men, some of whom were 
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companions of the Prophet. They were all surnamcd al-Minkari. Such were Khalid, 
lhc*son of Safwan, and Shabih, the son of Shabba (11). Safwan and Shabba were the 
sons of Ahd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn al-Ahlam al-Minkari. Khalid and Shabib were 
noted as good orators, speaking with elegance and precision. Khalid had frequent 
sittings with the Commander of the faithful, as-Safiah, as is well-known, and Shabib 
was often in the society of [Ihe Ichalifs ) al-Mansur, al-Muhdi and others. Mention has 
heen made of them both in our article on al-Bohlori [vv l.JJl.p. 657). 


(1) All al-Ahinnr {the red) was a soldier in ar-Hashld’s mihd, or body-guard. His knowledge of pure 
Aral lie was so extensive that al-Kis.ti pit him appointed as tutor to that khahl’s < hildren. He died on his 
way to Mekka, A. H. 194 (A. D. 809-10). — (Flugcl's Grammafische Sc/ntlen der A rafter, 1st jurt, p. 184 ) 

(2) For the contents ot this grammatical work, see Fluid’s Grammatische Srhu/en, p. 134. 

(3,i ll is worthy nl remark th.it a dirhem , or sj\ ponce, for ten pap*s of copy, was considered as an exor- 
bitant juice , at llaghdad, towards I he liegiimmp » the ninth century oi our era. 

(») 'U-Uauid is tin* first word ot the expression which, in Arabic, means : “ Praise be to Und ” and by 
which most Muslim hooks commence. 

(5) The Fdtihn, or Opening, is the name given to the first sural of the KorAu. 

(0) These terms, in the language of Ihe grammarians, signify . govern the genitive case , the nominative 
and the accusative. 

f 7< It is said that, in the whole Arabic language, no root furnishes two adjectixes haxingthe same signifi- 
cation and exactly similar in their lorm to ihe adjectives ydfi i. e. adult , and yafna which 

< nine from the root go ft) ( «•*-). 

(8) An interesting anecdote ot this member of the Barmekide family is given in tin 1 first volume, p. i>3. 

(9’ 1 In the bibliographical dictionary of Hajji Khalifa, four woiks are mentioned which hoar this title. 

(10) Hajji Khalifa gives tlie titles of five works composed by Ah A Ahd Allah al-Maraihani. 

(11^ See xol. II, p. 4. — Two mss. and the lithographied text of lhn Kutaibd’s Kttdh al-Madnf re ad Shatlta, 


ABU MUIIAMMAI) AU-YAZIDl 


Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al-Muhdrak Ibn al-Mughira al-Adawi, surnamed al- 
Yazidi, was a teacher of the Koranic readings, a grammarian and a philologer. 
lie studied under Abu Anir Ibn al-Ala al-Basri (voL 11. p .399), the great teacher of 
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the readings, and succeeded him in that occupation. He inhabited Baghdad and there 
taught Traditions which he had learned from Abu Amr, Ibn Juraij (vol. 11. p. 'ii6) 
and others. Traditions were received from him and transmitted down by his son Mu- 
hammad, by Abu Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sal him [vol. 11. p. 480), by Isliak Ihn Ibra- 
him al-Mausili [vol. 1. p. 183), by a number of his own sons and grandsons, by Abu 
Omar ad-Duri (vol. I. p.401) (1), Abu Hamdun at-Taiyib Ihn Ismail (2), Ahu Shoaib 
as-Susi (3), Aamirlbn Omar al-Mausili (4), Ahu Khallad Sulaiman Ihn Khallad and 
others. He differed from Ahu Amr respecting the manner of reading a few words 
in the Koran, having adopted for them a manner of his own. As he had been pre- 
ceptor to the children of Yazid Ibn Mansur Ihn Abd Allah Ibn Yazid al-IIimyari (5) 
(the khalif) al-Mahdi’s maternal uncle, he was surnamed al-Yazidi [the Yaztdian)- 
Harun ar-Hashid, to whose service he was subsequently attached, confided to him 
the education of his son al-Mamun, who was still a child (0). Abu Muhammad al- 
Yazidi was considered as a trustworthy Traditionist, a learned Koran-reader and an 
elegant speaker; he was well acquainted with the idioms of the ( desert ) Arabs, skilled 
in grammar and veracious [as a Traditionist). A number line works were composed 
hv him. His views were just and his poetry (so good that it) was collected into a 
dnvdn. The philological work entitled Kitdb an-Nuwddir (book of rarities) was 
drawn up by him on the plan of the Nawddir which al-Asmai (vol. 11. p. 123) com- 
posed for Jaafar the Barmekide [vol. L p. 301), and contains, designedly, the same 
number of leaves as that treatise. He obtained his knowledge of pure Arabic and 
of the history of the people (the adventures and quarrels of the Arabic tribes) from 
Ahu Amr (Ibn al-Alti), al-Khalil Ihn Ahmad (vol. 1. p. 493) and other learned men 
of that age. Ahu Ilamdiin at-Taiyib related as follows : “ I met the son of Ahu T- 
“ Alahiya (vol. I. p. 202) who had just taken down in writing a mass of information 
“ which had been dictated to him by Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi and all of which 
‘ ‘ the latter declared to have received from Abu Amr Ihn al-Ala. It filled nearly 
“ one thousand jilds (or skins), each jild forming about ten leaves; so there were 
“ ten thousand leaves in all.” Al-Yazidi obtained an immense quantity of philo- 
logical information from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad, and wrote down under his dictation 
the rules of prosody, which science that master had just began to discover; he pla- 
ced, however, his principal reliance on Abu Amr, whose extensive acquaintance with 
pure Arabic he highly appreciated. At one time, he kept a school for boys, oppo- 
site to the house in which Ahu Amr resided, and was then admitted into the farni- 
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Rarity of that doctor, who became very partial to him on account of his quick intel- 
ligence. The information transmitted down by him is considered as perfectly ge- 
nuine. Ilis works are the : Nawddir of which we have just spoken, the Mafafir wa 
’ 1-MamMd [on the short and the long alif), a compendium of grammar and a treatise 
on the vowels (nukat) and diacritical points (shakl). Ibn al-Munadi (7) related as fol- 
lows : 1 frequently asked about ( the moral character of) of Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi, 

“ his veracity and his credibility as a relater of traditional knowledge. These 
“ questions I addressed to a number of our shaikhs , some of them professors of 
“ Arabic, others of Koran-reading and others of Traditions; and they all declared 
“ that he was trustworthy and veracious, and that he never felt fatigue nor dislike 
“ in the pursuit even of the slightest information which could be obtained from oral 
11 tradition. ‘Hut,’ ‘ said they, * he was suspected of being inclined towards the doc- 
“ 1 trines of the Motazeliles.’ ” Abu Obaid at- Kasim Ibn Sallam taught the text of 
the (ihartb ( unusual and obscure expressions of the Koran and the Traditions) on the 
sole authority of Abu Muhammad al-Yazidi, because he well knew the eminent me- 
rit of that doctor, in the reign of ar-Rashid, al-Yazidi and al-Kisai (vol. 11. p. 237) 
held sittings together and taught Koran-reading to the public. Al-Kisai was pre- 
ceptor to al-Amin (the son of ar-Rashid), and al-Yazidi to al-Mamun (the other son). 
By the order of that khalif, al-Kisai taught his pupil the system of reading (harf) 
adopted by Hamza (vol /. p. 478) and al-Yazidi taught his the system of Abu Amr 
(Ibn al-Ald). “ Al-Yazidi,” said al-Athram (i;o/. II. p. 568), “ entered one day into 
“ the house of al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad and found him seated on a cushion. Al- Khalil* 
“ made room for him and invited him to sit down beside him. Al-Yazidi did so 
and then said : ‘ I am sure that I inconvenience you.’ — * Nay,' replied al-Khalil, 
“ * no place is too narrow for two friends or too wide lor two enemies.’ ” — Al-Ma- 
mun, having asked al-Yazidi about something, received from him this answer: 
“ No; and may God accept my life as a ransom for yours, Commander of the faith- 
“ full ” — ** Well said!” exclaimed the khalif, “ never was the word and better 
“ placed than in the phrase which you have just uttered (8).” He then made him 
“ a present . ” — ** One duj,” said al-Yazidi, “ I went to see al-Mamun; all nature 
“ was smiling (9), and his female musician Nuam, who was one of the handsomest 
4t women of the age, was singing to him an air of which these were the words : 

“ You pretended that I had wronged (you) and, fled from me, but in flying, you shot an 
“ arrow which pierced me to the heart. You did w'ell to fly; but be indulgent and pardon me ; 
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u this is the spot where the prescript finds a refuge ; this is tin? place to which he whom lo^ve has 
u afflicted may retreat, to whicli he whose eves have been wounded by your beauty may rup for 
M protection. You have robbed my heart of its ease, yet, may God never paralyse the hand 
“ which commited that theft! 

“ Al-Mamun made her sing the same piece three times and then said : 4 Tell me, 
“ 4 Yazidil can there he any thing (in life) better than what whe are now engaged 
4 ‘ 4 in?’ 1 answered : * There is, Commander of the faithful! ’ — ‘What is it?’ said 
44 he. — I replied : 1 The giving of thanks to Him who has granted to you this great 
44 4 and signal favour.’ — He answered : 4 You are in the right and have said the 
“ 4 truth.’ lie then, after making me a present, ordered one hundred thousand 
44 dirhems (£• 2,500) to he brought in, so that he might give it away in alms. 1 
44 have still before my eyes the sight of the purses as they were brought in and of 
44 the money as it was distributed.” — Al-Yazidi complained, one day, to al-Mamun 
of being in great need, by reason of debts which he had incurred. The khalif an- 
swered: 44 We have not, at present, means of giving you wherewithal you may ob- 
“ tain (the deliverance) you desire.” — 44 Commander of the faithful,” said al-Yazidi, 
44 1 am reduced to great straits and my creditors are hard upon me. Think of 
44 some expedient for me.” Al-Mamun reflected a little, and it was then agreed upon 
between them that al-Yazidi should come to the door of the palace, when the khalif 
was holding one of his familiar parties, and there write a note in which he would 
request to be admitted or to have one of the sovereign s boon companions sent out to 
him. When the company were assembled, al-Yazidi came to the door and gave the 
servant a sealed letter. Al-Mamun, to whom it was brought in, opened it and found 
that it contained these lines : 

Worthiest of brethren and of friends ! I arn here, as a parasite, wailing at your dooi . Lei 
me make one of the society or send out to me one of my companions (tu l<r/t mv rum pant/). 

Al-Mamun read the letter to those who were present and said : 44 It is not lit that 
“ such a parasite should enter here, in such a state (a.v we are)." He then sent out 
to him this message : 44 Your entrance here, at this hour, is impossible; chose for 
44 yourself the person whom you wish for a boon companion.” When al-Yazidi re- 
ceived this missive, he answered : 44 I can make for myself no better choice than Abd 
44 Allah Ihn Tahir (vol. II. p. 49).” Al-Mamun then said to Ahd Allah : 44 His 
44 choice has fallen on you, so you must go out to him.” The other replied : 
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“ Commander of the faithful! must I become the associate of a parasite?” The 
kl&lif answered : “ I cannot possibly turn him from his intention ; but you have the 
choice of going out to him or of avoiding that obligation by paying a fine.” — 
“ f shall give him ten thousand dirhems (£. 500]/’ exclaimed Abd Allah. — “ I 
“ do not think,” said al-Mamun that, for so small a sum, he will forego the pleasure 
“ of your company.” Ahd Allah then offered ten thousand more, and then anothei 
ten, whilst the khalif continued to say “ l do not think that enough for him.”— 
When the olTer mounted up to one hundred thousand dirhems, al-Mamun said : 
‘ 1 Send them to him quickly.” Ahd Allah wrote a draught on his inlcndant for the 
sum and sent it off by a messenger. Al-Mamun then said (to al-Yazidi' : “In 
“ the present case, it is better for you to accept this sum than to carouse with Ahd 
Allah lbn Tahir whilst he is in Ins present stale.” — Al-Yuzidi consented to receive 
the money, lie (al-Mamun ?i was verv adroit in every thing he did. — Abu Ahmad 
Jaafar al-Hulkhi (10) relates, in his hook (111, that al-Yazidi asked al-Kisai’s opinion 
respecting the following verses: 

T do not iltink that a Uno'nh can he hatched trom its egg b\ a falcon. The air is not a hot so s 
foal (, //) is not , the foal (/* i>at) a foal 

— The word hharnb signifies a male bustard l\2 x , and air means the male of Iheono- 
ffcr . — Al-Kisai answered that [the last of the words) foal ought to he in the accu- 
sative, because it is the object of Ihe verb to be (which, in Arabic , tjoverns Uu 
accusative) (15); so, that being admitted, there is, in the rhyme, a fault of the kind 
called ihtvd (1 V). — ‘ IYa\,” replied al-Yazidi, “ the verso is correct, for the phrase 
“ finishes with the second is not, which merely senes to corroborate the first. Af- 
“ ter these words, the pot l enonees a new proposition and sa\s r The foal (is hull a 
“ foal . ” He then (bowed so low that he) struck the floor with his bonnet and ex- 
claimed : “ (It is) I, Abu Muhammad (who say so /;,” \ahya lbn Khalid thellarmr- 
kide (who was there present, felt scandalised at this conduct and ) said to him : “ How 
“ dare you (be so familiar as to) pronounce your surname in the presence of the 
Commander of the fait!. ful ? I5v Allah ! al-Kisai’s mistake joined to his good breed - 
“ ing, is lietter than your right answer, joined to your unpoliteness.” To this, 
al-Yazidi answered : “The sweetness of my triumph put rue off my guard.” — 1 must 
here observe that al-kisai x\as wrong in saying that the verse contained an ikwti, 
for, in the technical language of the prosodians, the term ikwft designates specially 
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a change in flu 1 pram mati cal in/lexion (or vowel ) which accompanies (he loiter (or 
consonant) forming the rhyme, and this change consists in nothing more that «ihe 
substitution of an o [the sign of the nominative) for an i (the sign of the genitive) or 
vice versa ; that is, one of the rhyme-consonants takes an o and the other an i; but if 
the discordance exist between two verses, so that one rhyme-consonant takes an a 
the sign of the accusative 1 and the other an o or an i, that irregularity is not called 
an iluvd but an is rdf. - \hu ’I- Ala al-Maarri [vol. /. />. 95) alludes to these irregula- 
rities in one of his longer poems containing a lament on the death of the sharif at- 
Tahir, the father ofar-Kida fro/. 111. p. 1 181 and of al-!Murlada [rvl. II. p. 256); he 
thus describes the croaking of the raven * 

tt is modelled on the in\ and is devoid of i /.■//■«. of //./« and of wd/ (t.Y. 

This \erso being connected i by its meaning) with those which precede, cannot he 
rendered intelligible unless the others be cited, and that we think unnecessary to 
do here. I merely quote it as an example; that is all. Some say that the isrdf is a 
variety of the ikwd: if that he so, al-kisu was right in what he said. — This paragraph 
is a superfluity, but contains some useiul inhumation.-— The greater part of al-Yazi- 
di’s poetry is good, llarun Ihn al-Munajjim >rnl. III. p. 605 ) speaks of him in the 
Kildh al-Bdri and ghes some fragments of Ins composition ; such, for instance, are 
tin- follow ing satirical lines, directed against al-Asmai al-Bahili to/. II. p. 12‘5i; 

Aon who pretend to draw your origin from Asma. tell me how you are connected with that 
noble race*' Are you not a man whose gemalogy. if verified. proves ttial von descend from 
Baliila (1<») ’ 

“ This last verse, savs 1 bn al-Munajjim, “is one oi the most satirical which have 
“ been composed by the later poets.” I may add that the idea contained in it is 
borrowed from l he following verse in which llammad Ajrad ( vol. l.p . 474) attacked 
Bashshar, the son of Burd (vol. ]. p. 255) : 

Aou call yourself the son ol t urd, though you are the son of another man ; or, grant that Bunt 
married your mother; who was Burd ? 

Here is another of bis (al-Yazidi s, satirical pieces : 

Be careful not to lose the friendship of Abu ’1-AlukStil, when you approach (to partake of ) Ins 
meal. Bieaking lus crumpet, is. for him, as bad as breaking one ot his limbs. Ilis guests fast 
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against thnir will and without meaning to obtain the (s/ti ritual) reward which is granted to 

* fasting. 

In our article on al-Mubarrad, we have gi\en [vol. IJLp. 36) a passage taken lrorn 
one of al-Yazidi’s poems and directed against Shaiha Ihn al-Walid. Amongst the 
numerous anecdotes and stories which lie handed down, we may notice the follow- 
ing ; “ A man, pretending to he a Prophet, was arrested and taken before (the 
“ khalif) al-Mahdi : 1 Are \ou a Prophet?’ said al-Mahdi. — 4 I am,’ said the priso- 
“ n er. — 4 To whom were you sent (on a mission )'*.’ — The man replied : ‘ I)id you 
“ * allow 7 me to go to anv person? why, the very moment 1 received mv mission, you 
“ * casl me into prison ! ’ The khalif laughed and said : *(jo and he converted unto 
“ * fiod.’ ” — Al-Vazidi had five sons who became distingued as men of learning, 
philologers, poets and narrators of historical anecdotes. Their names were Ahu Ahd 
Allah Muhammad, Ibrahim, Ahu ’1-Kasim Ismail, Ahu Ahd ar Bahman Obaid Allah 
and Ahu ^akuh lsliak . All of Ihem composed works on philology and genuine 
Arabic. Muhammad, who was the eldest, was also the best poet among thorn (17‘. 
According to Dibil al-Khuzni (vol. I. p. 507), lie was the author of these lines : 

AVliv should \<>u trawl about when the person whom you love (amt /unsaa) dwells m a 
abode? That, assuredly, is an enormous fault. As long as you assist Fortune and date against 
yourself, whom ran you haw* to bldim ,v (/’//'■ law wish rm/ ) I am miserable, yet shall I ne- 
ver think of her with mdillerence, neither will she he clement, though, hv her, I am miseiahie 

lie composed also these lines 

O thou whose dwelling is so far off ' thou whose name is always on n»y tongue and whose 
image is in m\ heart (IS'. The MCtssitudes of Fortune may remove thee to a distant land, yet 
still shall my desues bring near to me thy image. 

He composed a great quantity of good poetry and assisted his father in the educa- 
tion of al-Mamun. In the latter part of Ins life lie became dull of hearing. When 
al-Mamun set out for Khurasan, he \ Muhammad ul-Yazidi > went with him, and re- 
mained in his service after theii arrival in the city of Marw. He continued to re- 
side there till the access 1 n of al-Motasim, whom he then accompanied to Egypt, 
where lie died. His father, Ahu Muhammad, died A. II. 202 (A. l>. 817-8) in Khu- 
rasan, and probably at Marw, w hither he had accompanied al-Mamun from Baghdad 
and where the latter had established his residence. -1 since found in Ahu Ann* ad- 
Hani’ s ( 1 9) Tabakdt al-Kurrd [chronological list of Koran readers j, that he died at Marw 
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in the vear just mentioned, 1ml tlie author then adds these words : 41 [bn al-Mtipadi 
“ related that, arrording to what he had heard, he lived to within a few years df a 
' ‘ rentnrv and died at Basra; but the first statement is the truest.” God knows best! 
— We have already spoken of his grandson Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas 
I bn Muhammad lhn Abi Muhammad al-Yazjdi fro/. III. p. 50), and given the date 
of Ins death with some account of him and of his merit. — Atlawi. means belonging to 
the /amtly of Adi, who was the son of Abd-Manal, the son of Odod, the son of Ta- 
bikha, the son of al-Yas, the son of Modar, the son of Nizar, the son of Maadd, the 
son of Admin. The descendants of Adi formed a numerous and celebrated tribe. 
Mui Muhammad al-Ynzidi belonged toil in the quality of a wawla ; his grandfather, 
al-Moghira, having been the enfranchised slave of an Adawide woman and having 
therefore been surnamed al-Adawi . — At the beginning of this article we have ex- 
plained the meaning of the surname nl-Yuzidi and mentioned who Yazitl was; I need 
nol repeal that account heir. Many of aM azidi’s descendants were men of eminent 
talent and renown, authors of books and composers of charming and celebrated poems. 
Some of these pieces J should gi\e here, were I not apprehensive of lengthening this 
article too much. — The posterity of al-Yazidi were higld\ proud of the work composed 
In his son Ibrahim and entitled .1 Id ’ ttafa / lafzuh , etc. [list of homonyms). This 
heatise contains every term which has different significations. 1 saw a copy of it in 
lour volumes. It is a most valuable woik and affords an evident proof of the vast 
I* am mg and extensive information possessed by the authoi. Other good and useful 
works were composed b\ the same person. This also may be said of the other mem- 
bers of bis family : they composed works which are in great repute. — Yazid the 
llimvarite, who was the maternal uncle o ( (the /hahf) al-Mahdi, held a high rank 
under the Abbasides and acted as governor of Basra and of lemon in the name of 
al-Mansur. He died at Basra, II. 105 f\. D. 781-2). It was of him that Bash- 
*luir llm Hurd said : 

AbtiKlialid! von who, when voting, were an able swimmer in the ocean [of (ji'iin-usitij), arc en- 
camped on its border, now that you ar<* grown old. You were formerly beneficent, but you 
tell back from that habit, till vou went treading m the beaten path of ordinary men. The rank 
to which you attained is exalted to an extreme degree and, to an extreme also, tins your fair 
renown declined; you arc like Abd Allah’s cat which, when young, was sold fora dirhem and, 
when old, fur a Unit (201. 

Alter searching uselessly for the anecdote of Abd Allah’s cal in Ihc works which I 
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imagined would have contained it, I consulted the persons who were versed in those 
matters, but could obtain no information on the subject, J then met with the follow- 
ing verses, the author of which was al-Farazdak [vol. Ul.p. (>12) : 

I saw oilier people increase in honour, clay by day, whilst your honour gradually declined. 

( You a/v) like the cat which, when young, bears a high value and, when old, is cheap. 

It was from these verses that Bashsluir borrowed his idea; he did not mean a 
particular cat, bul meant to say that every cat which, when young, was sold dear, 
lost its value when it grew old. 

1 ) Th(< manuscripts .mi] the printed editions read A hi) 1 //»»’, hut I follow the excellent copy of the Tnhat.Al 
t/- Kuril) whnh is in the Ihhl. imp., aucien londs. n° 742 , .see hd. 52. 

(y) \hd Ihmidnii d-T.iivib II m 1-mail ad-lMihli, .( native ol Baghdad arid a teacher o| the Koran-read mgs 
\,is nittid l* »i the -aiirlilv ol hi- life. The dale ol his death is not gl\i n. — {Tnh. tif-hurrtl , I. 53.) 

( I ) Mm ‘slcaih sAuli Um Zi.id as-Si'w, a Koran-reader ot great authority, died A. H 2 i.l (A. I>. K74-5; 

tgrd upwards ot ninety years. — nl-kin rn, t. b't.) 

(H Ahu I hath A.itinr 1 1 in Uin.ii, a native . . t Mosul, a tea< hei ot the koi an-readmgs and a Traditmmst, 
h.o \. U. 250 i 1> Si. I-./'. — {Inh. uf-kuriii, I M>.) 

. 5 ) On 1 aiithoi speaks o| tin- 1 hit I at the oud ol the pi- - lit arte le. 

1 . The \ 1 .1 hn mei-*l\ sa\s : lie plar-'d al-M.iinun 111 hi- lap. 

7 Min I- Hu .1111 Mimad 1 hn .lard ir al-Mimadi, .1 ie-'hrated 1 1 atlitiom-t and koiun-readei , was Inghlv 
■ t-'i med lor the • \.n titude ..I in- niloi ni.it 'nn. In- know ed.-e ot lnstoi \ ami his .icpiamtanee with pure Ara- 
lui Me died in the month <>1 Miihiiiam, .*.{«. (.lulv- M/gii-t . \. 1). 94 7 — (Tah. u/-Kurrd , (. 78.) 

(S Had the W'-id find u ■! hei 11 I'iseited, the pht.ise w.-uid have signiheii . Mav (.oil riot accept iii\ life, eh . 

Such appears to he the meaning of the OMiu-s-nm nd-dum/n yhudduj whicli snmilirs htera.lv: the woiid 
was flourishing. 

(10) Ahu Ahmad .laal .11 1 Ini Ahd Allah al-B.ilkln was a doit. . ol tin* hanehto -ect and the author ol some 
•unlrovcrM.il work-, the till- - ot which an' given 1>\ llajji Khalil. i, in his Bibliographical Dutmnary. The 
year of his death 1 - not mentioiit'd. 

(I I) 1 .1111 urial.le to mdn ate the title ol this hook, tin au'hnr having composed more works than one. 

(12) In Arabic, hu/uira . Dr, Shaw ha- given a dcsiription ot it 111 his Travels. 

(1.1) Al-kisAi meant to say that rnuhro , which is the last word ot the u*rse and m the nominative case, 
should have been put in the accusative and pronounced muhra . — He was mistaken. 

MM For the meaning ot this tedmieal term and those which occur fartln r on, sec de Sacy s Truitt de pro - 
•rndie (truin', and 1 reytag s Darstcllunq der Arah. -chcn Yemhuud. 

(15) These terms .f prosodv have probably other signilieations in the ordinary language, but it is not neces- 
sary to indirate them. 

(Id) “ More despicable than a Bahihte" was a common proverb among the Arabs. 

(17) For an account of the members of the Yazidi family, most of whom were distinguished literary men, 
see professor Flugel's tlrummatische Schuien der Anther, p. 90. 
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(18) Literally : who am joined to m\ heart and to my tongue. 

(19) Sec voJ. Ill, p. 148. — One of wt-Dftni's works is a manual lor the student of the Koranic readf.ijys 
and is entitled the UuUii. Its coulents haul been m ule known to us by Mr. do Sacv, in the Notices et E.t- 
trait*, t Mil Nv also t. XX, p. 45ti ol the same work, m the second part of mv translation of llm Khal- 
dun’s Vrtileyoinvna. 

' -i 0 \ lt\ the term Unit, the poet prohahlv meant m desifrnate the twenty-fourth part ol the dirhem. 


VT-TI BK1ZI 


Aim Zakanva Vahya Hm Alt llm Muhammad llm al-llasan llm Ihstam as-Shao 
bani af-Tihrizi (a member of I he tribe of Shaihthi and native of Tanriz), generally 
known by the title of al-Kltalib (the preather ), was one of the groat masters in [the 
science of Arabic] philology, and possessed a perfect knowledge of polite literature, 
such as grammar and philology. lit' made hi* studies under Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri 
irol. 1. p. 9V>, Aim ’l-Kusim Ohaid Allah llm Ali ar-Kakki (I), Aim Muhammad ad- 
Dahhan the jdulologer !’2', and oilier literary men. He heard Traditions delivered, 
in the town of Sur [Tyre), by the legisl Aim 'l-Falh Sulaim llm Atyfih ar-lhizi 
irol. I. p. 584), Aim d-Kasint Abd al-harim llm Muhammad llm Abd Allah llm 
Yusuf ad-Dallal as Sawi (3, Abu l-Kastm Ohaid Allah llm Ali llm Ohaid Allah ar- 
Ilakki and others. Traditions were delivered on his authority b\ the klaittb and 
hflfiz Aim Hakr Ahmad llm Ah llm Thabit iroL 1 . p. 75;, the author of the History 
of Baghdad, hv the hdfiz Abu d-Fadl Muhammad llm \asir (4), Abu Mansu? 
Mauhub I Ini Abmail al-.la\\aliki {rol. HI. p. 498), Aim d-llasan Sand al-Khair llm 
Muhammad llm Sabi al-Andalusi (5) and oilier distinguished men. A great numbei 
of students commenced and finished their education under him. The It/ifiz Abu 
Saad as-Samani {rol. 11. p. 15G ; speaks of him in the Zail and in the Ansdb; be 
enumerates his merits and says: “ I heard Abu Mansur Muhammad llm Abd al- 
“ Malik llm al-llasan lbn Khairun [Gj, the teacher of the Koran- readings, slate that 
“ Ahu Zukariva Yahya Ihn Ali al-Tibrizi did not bold a satisfactory conduct; he then 
“ related some things respecting him and said : ‘ 1 asked the Mfiz Abu ’I-Fadl Mu- 
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“ 4 hammad Ibn INasir his opinion of what Ibn Khairun had said [concerning al- 
“ ^ Tabriz? s character), but ho kept silent as if ho would not contradict what had 
4 4 4 been said (7), hut he at length declared that at-Tibrizi, as a philologer, was a 
44 4 sure authority and that the information which be handed down was worthy of 
4 4 4 credit.’ ” — Al-Tihrizi composed some instructive works on literature, such as a 
commentary on the llamdsa (not. I. p. 5 \ 8) , a commentary on al-Mutanabbi’s 
<vol. 1. p. 102) poems, a commentary on Abu ’1-Ala cMlaarri’s [vol, l. p. 95) 
bi'wdn entitled Si hi az-Zand (8), a commentary on the seven Mnallakas, a commen- 
tary on the Mu fad dalny (it (9), a Tahdtb (or remodeling) of the (ihartb al-lladilh (10), 
a Tahdib of the Isldh al-ManUh (11’;. He is the author of a good introduction to 
grammar, having for object the elucidation of the secrets of that art; tins work is 
ver\ rare, lie composed also a treatise on prosody and rhyme, entitled al-Kdfi 
I he sufficient j, a treatise on the parsing of the Koran, to which he give the title of 
ul-Mulakhhhas [the summary), and a copy of which I saw m four \olumes. His 
commentary on the llamdsa forms three works, the greater commentary, tin' 
middle and the less 12). Olhei works also were composed by him. We haxe 
related in our article on the Khalil) Abu llakr Mimad Ibn Vli what passed between 
that historian and at-Tabrizi, when the latter was studying under him at Damascus 
and to that article we refer the reader 15 . He al-Tibrizi ■ studied polite literature 
at the Nizamiya college in Damascus. The moli\e which induced him to go to 
Aim ’1-Ala al-Mnnrri was, that. ha\ing procured a copy of Ahu Mansur al-Azliari’s 
i'ro/. III. p. IS 1 Kildb ul-Tuhdlb, m four small udiimes, he wished to \erify the 
correctness of its text under the direction of some person well versed in philology, 
and Ahu ’1-Ala was indicated to him as the lit man. He pul the volumes into a 
hag and carried them on his hack from Tauris to al-Maarra, not Inning t lie means 
of hiring whereon to ride. The transpiration penetrated from his back into the 
books and left on them marks of humidity. They are now in a wahf (14) at 
Daghdad and, when a person not acquainted with what happened, sees them, he 
thinks that they must have remained for some time under water; these stains are, 
how ewer, nothing else that the sweat of at- Tihrizi. So I find it related in the his- 
tory of the grammarians composed by al-Kadi al-Akram Ibn al-Kifli, the vizir of 
Aleppo (rol. II. p. 494). God knows if his account be true ! A t-T ibrizi went to 
Egypt when a young man and had there for a pupil the shaikh Abu T-Hasan Tahir 
Ibn Bubshud, the grammarian [vol. 1. p. 047), lo whom he communicated some 
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philological information. He then returned to Baghdad and continued to reside 
there till the day ol his death. He taught from memory a great number of po?ms 
which he had learned from the author, Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad Thu al-Mozaflar 
Ihn Muhairiz (15) al -Baghdadi ; such, for instance as the following piece, given by 
as-Samani in that article of the Zail which treats of the Khalil) at-Tahrizi. It is 
the best known of that poet’s productions : 

0 m\ two friends! how sweet were tin 1 morning draughts which I took on the hank of the 

Tigris and yet sweeter were those of evening at as-Saral hi’). Near these two slieams I drank 
the liquor of a \ine; it was like melted cornelian, and they were like liquid pearls. Two 
moons were then present ; one, that the heavens and the othei a moon (/# hmntif ot tin 

earth; one inspiring desire for the sweets of low. the othei enamoured I kept lilline the cup 
{far (lint cart lilp urmn and sipping nectar fiom hci lips whilst she kept tilling tor me and drink 
ing from my lips. I said to the lull moon {of hnirrn) . " ho \<»u know who is this.' ” and 

she answered : “ t do; it is my twin sister (IT) " 

Those verses are the finest and the most elegant which poetry can TofTcr. Tin 
idea expressed in the second verse is borrowed from Abu Bakr ad-Bam Ihn Lnbban.v 
rnl. III. }). 192), who said, in a long It ns id a which he composed in praise of al- 
Motamid lbn Abbad [col. III. p. 182). Ihe soveietgn of Seville 

1 asked his brother, the (hutinufnf) ocean, wh.it he thought ol .il-Motnmid. and he answered 
He is nn brother ; hut he is always tranquil and sweet 

It was not suiiicicnt for the pod to represent that prince as the brothci ot tin 
ocean , but he must add that he was tranquil and sweet, whereas , the ocean is 
agitated and salt. This is an example of pure and original eulogium. The 
kaxidu itself begins thus : 

She wept on bidding me farewell, and hei fellow -travellers knew not whethei those leai- 
were drops of dew or pearls fresh [from tin ■ shrll ). She was tollowed by a hand {nf maa/rns i, — 
Nay ! I am wrong; — the word band cannot hesaid of .stars shining thiough the darkness of mulii 

This potuii is ol considerable length, and 1 therefore abstain from giving it all, 
lest I should he drawn away from my subject. — The Khalil) [at-Tibrizi) related that 
the following lines were recited to him by the author, who was the lbn Mubairiz 
above mentioned : 

Maidens of the tribe of Modar! {pour companion) Salma is sister to the moon (tn hrautp). 
O may Salma never afflict me {with her disdain)', she has abandoned my eyes to unceasing 
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wakefulness. Whether she turn away from rne or towards rne, iny heart’s blood is equally in 

*Zperil. I hau* lodged the whiteness of her teeth in the black {rare) of my heart and {the pupil) 
of my eye. 

lie himself composed some poetry, such, for instance, as the following lines: 

Some persons are surfeited with a day’s travelling, but I am surfeited with dwelling in the 
same place. I have icsided in Irak amongst the vdest of men, descendants of the vile. 

He related also that al-Imad al-Faivad wrote to him as follows : 

Say to Y .thy a. the son of Mi, — though discourse assumes various characters, ye.L, mine 
i omains neither falsehood nor deception; — (v/y tu him ) : You are merit in person, when the 
eves of men are turned towards merit; true merit has obtained, tluough you, its real value. 
All those who once existed ate surpassed by you, and those who now exist are fatigued m follow- 
ing your footsteps ^ oil were horn under one of those conjunctions which occur after a lapse 
of mam centimes. Other men, (ompaied with vou, are as cloudy weather compared to a dear 
sk\ When inquiries aie made respecting them, tin* accounts received are vaiious; from what 
we have he.nd and seen, (some on ///,/'■ level plains and (nthot. It hi) rugged ground. If we 
weighed against vou ail who ever existed. ' me mmltl foul you to ho) a king {mid them mean) 
artisans. What are now {the fn/e-s <,/ } Sliaih.in and A/.cl? all said respecting them is mere con- 
lerttne. ^ on aie the stem of the tree a) learning and othet men are only its branches. You 
aie the ocean, and the men most distinguished lor their merit are mere springs oi water. The 
swnid, if put tjjs) to the test, is far superior to scabbards. The mnuUa is not equal to the 
fiuhf, neilhei is Ilajun to he compared with Ylekka’s temple (18 . Mirth and levity may amuse, 
hut serious allahilitv is far above them. While females and brown are noton an equality in 
beau tv A niauied female mav please, hut nothing is so i harming as a voting virgin. I said 
to the envious ; ” lie whatever von wish to he; lie who shoots farthest obtains the prize, 

" whelliei vou he proud or humble *” Mav vour life endure as long as the definition of motion 
difl’f’is from that of rest 1 Mav vour wishes he accomplished long as birds dwell in nests! My 
affection for von has Ivon carefullv preserved from all admixtures which alter affection; in me 
its exterior in.tnilesiatioii is not in disaccord with the interior; nay, the love which my heart 
hears towards vou is formed ol sincerity. Make a wager [about it ), for wagers are sometimes 
made on love-matters, if one man he deceitful, another is sincere. 

I bn al-Jawaliki [col. III. j). 41)8) relates that his shaikh the khalib Abu Zakariya 
[at Tihrizi) said to him : J then wrote fo al-Imad al-Faiyad these verses : 

Say to al-Imad, the brother of lngli eminence : 1 am but a drop of water from your over- 
tlovving ocean. Yon have raised me to honour and gained me high renown, in bestowing on 
ine so amplr a vestment of eulogium. Out your gracious bounty you have clothed me in a 
raiment of poetry , and I, proud of that attire, have marched about in the height {of glory) 
and in the gardens {of delight). I here give you a pebble in return for a pearl which was the 
produce of a cultivated mind. My genius would he at a slop, did it attempt any thing similar ; 
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it could hardly produce a fraction (of such excellence as yours). How could a s( ream let. com- 
pete with tlie vast ocean ? how could a pebble be compared with a pearl ? You, the able nflrsc- 
man in (the career of) that jewel-adorned poetry and that prose which dissipate even the 
pains of sickness ! you who, by your abilities, aim at the highest point (of perfection and attain 
it ) ! know that my talent cannot reach so far. Impose not on me the task of giving you fitting 
praise; such a duty I am unable to fulfil. My talent has been always too feeble for poetry: 
I have often turned away from making verses, and even with great aversion. Be then so kind 
as to excuse me; I avow that, compared with jour abundance, talent like mine is poverty. 


A t-Tibrizi was born in the year 421 (A. 1). 1 030 ' ; he died suddenly at Baghdad, 
on Tuesday, the 27lh of the latter Jumatla, 502 list L ; eb. , A. I). 1109), and was 
interred in the cemetery at the Abrcz gate. — In Histdm , the letter h is followed by 
an t. — W e have already spoken of Shaibdni (col. I. p. 85) and of Tibrizi (col. 11. 
p. 644); so, we need not repeat our observations. 


(!) Ahii ’l-KAsim Obaid Allah Ibn Ah It»n Obaid Allah Ibn Zunaiii (^^0 ar-ltukki (" native of Ran u, 
in Mesopotamia) and an inhabitant ot Baghdad, was highly distinguished lor hi" talfnl?. lie was verg'd m 
grammar, araluc philology, pi »lile literature and the art ..1 ealriilatmg uihentame shares, lit' composed also 
a work on the theorv ot the rhvme, m prosody. One <>t his masters was Abu ‘1-Ala al-Maarn. His •l<*nth 
took place m the year 4 SO (A. D. lOoS-b . — Nivuti’s limy/ ip Incut bi'tom try of j/ on nm ot* tool titmoi/ 
men i ms. nt the UtU , imp.. Mippleuu nt n. oS3. 

(2) Owi author has already noticed an AhCt Muhammad Said Ibn al-Mub.ir.ik ad-Daiilu'in \i<>t. I, p. 57 1 , a 
grammarian ot great cclebuty ; but the \bu Mubaimuad ad-ltaldun ot whom h<‘ speaks here, lived m 
the preceding e«»ntur\, and was tlie Sun <*l Muhammad llm All. ll«‘ was an aide gvainmaiun , \v rsed m aia- 
luc philology, jurisprudence and the koran-ieaduvgs. in Ins leitmes «m junspiudeni e , he adhered to \h> 
system followed m Irak [the doctrine of A Ini Ilnmfu ), «n,d, in dogm.itn theulngv. In toll, wtd tin svsn-in ..f On 
Motazohtos. He t iu/ht also the Tiadiiimis and liad ai-'l,brizi lor .1 pupil lie wa.sverv n^ugent in b’.s dre.s. 
Died \. II. *47 A. 1). 1055), — {Niviili s t', rammnr vm* , . 

(3) Yunnas readings : UA-baii/An , m-buujAdi. 

( '« ) Abu 1 - Fad 1 Muhammad Ibn Nutur, one ot the great Tiaditinnists n| Irak, was horn A. 11. 4 0 7 'A. I>. 
1071 ji. He becaiu- ennuent as ,1 gr.immarj.in, plulolnger, legist and historian. Ill’ died m the month ot 
Shuaban, A. 11. 550 (October, A. D. 115'» . — [Tahnhnf nt-UufJdz.) 

; 5i Abu 1-Hasan Saad al-khair Ibn Muhammad ui- Vus,ui, .1 native of V.demi.i in Spam, received also 
the surname of us-Mni (the C hinese), heeausi he had /one to China in scan h ot traditional information. Al- 
ter eneountering many dangers 111 his travels, he lived his icsidence in Baghdad, where he studied jurisptu- 
denco midei the ( elelirated doctor Abfl Hamid al-Chj/zdli. Subseijuently to a journey made to Ispahan, 
where be beard Traditions taught by the do< tois ot that city, he returned to Baghdad, studied the belles-lettres 
uuder Yahya at-Tibrm and died theie, nt the mouth ul Muliarram, 541 (Juue-July, A. D. 114o). — (AI-MaK- 
kin, arable text, vol. /, p, 8U5.) 

(6) Abu Mans hr Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Mahk Ibn Khairun, a native of Baghdad and teacher of the korftn- 
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readings, was noted for the surety o( his information and the sanctity of his life. He composed a work on 
threadings, entitled al-Miftdh [the key) and died in the, month of Rajah, A. H. 539 (January, A. D. 1145', 
at an advanced age . — ( Tahahdt ul-Kurrd y n. 74a, fol. 14 8.) 

(7) Tabriz's moral character does not appear in the best light, il we may judge after a piece of verse com- 
posed by him and given farther on. Ibn Khairftn must have been often scandalized by facts of this nature, 
as the most eminent doctors and many of the sovereigns who patronized poets and literary men, took the 
greatest pleasure in composing and listening to poems which cannot be transferred, undisguised, into any Eu- 
ropean language. Ibn Khallik/ln himself cites, with complac ncy, veises which do not admit of a literal trans- 
lation. Amongst. the, Muslim princes, ulemd , kAdis and poets, then* were probablv but few who could sav, 
with Ovid : Amore jiuernrum tnnynr minus. 

(S i See do Sacy's Chrestomnthie artihe , t. Ill, p. 90. 

<o) The Mufadduliyut is a collection of ancient poems. An edition of this rare and precious compilation 
with al-M.irzftkt’s commentary, is to lie published at Beilin by Mr. Gosrhe. 

(10) (ihdrib nl iladith means i are and ohseme exj-rcsstotis occurring in the Traditions. A number of works 
wen, composed oil tins subject, but the most noted was that of Abd Oh.ud al-KAsim Ibu SallAm [vol. //, p. 487). 

1 1, The work entitled Isfdh til -M anti k [ correction of discourse) was composed by Ibn as-Sikklt, aphilologer 
whose life will be found in tins volume. 

12; fabri/i middle < ••mui'Milary on the Unrndai is that wbub has been publislied by Freytag. It is fre- 
quently diffuse and unsdtislaetory. The inform »tion burrowed bv the autfior from bis predecessors is often 
ver\ uselul, but hi*, own ( ommumcations are generally philological futilities. In explaining the verses of the 
levt, lie disserts on what is simple and evident, lull seldom attempts to clear up a real difficulty. 

(I.t) The passage to winch oui author releisis not to he 1 und mi any of the manuscripts. It is absent also 
in the printed editions. 

;i i .see vol. IK, j>. m>7 . 

1 15, According to sonic MSS. Sabir . The jH*m>n who bore this name is not iiolKed in the works consulted 
Lv the transhtor. 

(ti. 1 See vol l, p. 318. 

(17) In this ti.uislation the word sister is placed for brother and the gender of certain pronoms has been 
changed. Fu tin reason see note 7 . 

(18) The Arabs ol the desert made usi often arrows in casting lot« ; each arrow bail a particular mark and 
a particular name. That which gained the entire pool was called the moalla : that which entitled the drawer 
to one seventh of the pool was called the fadd.—llojun was the name of a valley near Mekka. 



I BN MOT I AZ-ZAWAWI 


Abu I’-Husain Taliya Ibn Abtl al-Moti (J) Ibn Abd an-Nur az-Zawawi, surnamed 
Zain ad-Din {the ornament of religion), was a member of the ilanelite seel and one of 
the great masters of the age as a grammarian and a philologer. lie resided at 
Damascus for a long time and had a great number of pupils to whom Ins tuition was 
highly profitable. Some useful works were composed In him ;2j. Having removed 
to Misr(0/d Cairo), on the imitation of al -Malik al-kamil ,roL 111. p. 240), he opened 
a course of literature in the mosque called ul-Jihni 7-.-1 tik, and received, foi Ins pains, 
a fixed salary, lie remained there till his death : lie died in New Cairo, towards 
the end of the month ol'Zu ’l-lvaada, 028 (September, A. D. I2dl), and was buried, 
the next day, on the border of the khandak fosse, which is m the vicimtv of the 
imam as-Shafi s mausoleum. J 1 is tomb is still to hi* set n. He was born in the \eai 
564 (A. D. 1168-9 ;. — Zawdivi means belonging to the Zamhra 'Znarcs), a great 
tribe which, with its numerous branches and subdivisions, inhabits the country 
outside of Bejaiva J liutjia ), a government j town) in the province of Ifrikiya. 


(1 It is piMh.ihlv b\ ir»’oi liiat tin-. surname li.-iv w iiltcr, Km Ahd .tl-Mdi. In lh» .’laiiim n cl llm Malik, 
verst* i», and m* the lust wr-e *il the .uulici’s m\n mammal > lla||i Kli.ilil<i - Iti/ilwijn'jil'b ul Ihctmnun / 
vol. 1, ]t . 4 1 j) \\» ie.nl l>n Mh/,.md such i" the ;i|>p»*ll.itit<n h\ winch lie 1 ^ jjemialh known In the Ho> 
graf dural Lh'liontin/ of the <jrau>rnnrtnn\ hy a*.- suyfiti, tic* "Uni.Min' /urn Ic turn is als ■ Ion M >h 

(i) His pramrn.itir.rl treatise or t tiled the Alfn/n, hernr-* it < of .ihonl « .in thousand mt*. 1 ', was in 

tfroat repute till outdone hy the treatise o| Itm Malik wlmli hears the same tine. Tl,.* I r u\>i/ or nj /mnvwif, 
.mother nl lhn MotiV grammatical works, had a threat numhci . >1 t ommentatoi ». 


YAIIYA IBN AL-MUNAJ JIM 


Abu Ahmad Yahya was the son of Ali, the son of Yahva, the son of Abu Man- 
sur, surnamed al-Munagjim {the astrologer ) , and whose real name was Abban 
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[lasts, the son of Urid, the son of Kad, the son of Mihanidad [lasts, the son of Far- 
rulttidad, the son of Asad, the son of Milir [lasts, the son of Yczdegird (the 
last of the Sdsdnide kings of Persia). He commenced his career as a boon com- 
panion of nl-Muwaffak Abu Ahmad Talha, the son of the khalif al-Mutawakkil 
and the father of the khalif al-Motudid Billah. Al-Muwaflak never became khalif, 
hut acted as the lieutenant of li is brother, al-Motamid ala- Allah , and was con- 
stantly engaged in fighting against the Kurmats. As his achievements in this 
war are well known and would furnish matter for along narration, this is not a fit 
place for relating them. After <thc death o /) al-Muwaflak, \ahya Jim al-Mnnajjim 
became the boon companion of the succeeding khalifs and, rnoie pai lieu lari \ , of 
ul-Muktafi liillah, the son of al-Moladid. lie attained to a high rank in that prince’s 
favour and was preferred by him to all the other courtiers and table-companions, 
lie professed those doctrines of scholastic theology which wore received by the Muta- 
zclilos and wrote a number of treatises on that subject. Sittings were held by him 
in the presence of ul-Muktafi, and many schoolmen attended them. Amongst 
the numerous works composed hv him, we ma\ notice the Ildhir ( eminent ), contain- 
ing tin* history of such poets as had flourished under the two dynasties [that of the 
Omavjides and that (if the Ahhdsides). It begins In an article on Bnshshar lbn Hurd 
'rot. I. p. 25i) and ends with another on Marwin lbn Abi llafsa (vol. III. p. 313). 
11. s son Abu ’1-11 asan Ahmad lbn Yuliya terminated this work, which had been left 
unfinished, and had the intention of adding to it an account of all the modern 
poets. He, in consequence, gave in it notices on Abu Hulama ( vol. I p. 53-11, 
Wahba llm al-llulmb ( rol . /. p. 3115), Saliva lbn /dad [vol. II. p. 403), Muti lbn 
lyas (rol. I. p. 438 and Abu All al-Basir. Abu ’1-llasan was a scholastic theologian 
and, as a legist, he adhered to the system of jurisprudence drawn up by Abu Jaafar 
at Tabari (rol. II. p. 597). The (other) works composed by him were, a history of 
his own family, in which he traced its origin up to the Persians, the Ijmda (general 
agreement) treating of al-Tabari’s system of jurisprudence, a Mudkhil (or introduction) 
to the stud} of that system and a vindication of its principles, a Kitdh nl-Aukdt (trea- 
tise on the hours oj prayc. (?), etc. His fattier, Yahya, had many curious and amu- 
sing encounters with al-Moladid ; such, for instance as that which Ahu '1-llasan Ali 
lbn al-Husain lbn Ah al-Masiidi (vol. II. p. 01 8j gives in his Mnruj ad-Dahab : 

Yahya lbn al-Munajjim,” says he, “ related as follows : 1 was one day in the pre- 
“ sence of al-Moladid, who was then in an angry mood. His mawla, Badr, of 
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“ whom he was very fond, came in, and Ihekhalif, having distinguished him at a 
“ considerable distance, laughed aloud and asked me who was the poet that sahi : 

“ *In her face is an intercessor which obliterates the wounds she inflicted on our hearts; 
“ ‘ whenever she intercedes, she is heard with deference?’ 

“ I replied : 4 It was al-Hakam Ibn Amr as-Sari (1) who said so.’ On this, he 
“ exclaimed : ‘ He has expressed the thought admirably well! let us hear the whole 
“ piece.’— 1, in consequence, recited to him these lines : 

“ O! how I suffer from a person who has driu*n aw a) my sleep, so that it will return no 
“ more, and who has added fresh torments to those whith afflicted im heart! The sun seems 
“ to be rising out of her shoulders, so handsome is her face; or rather, the moon is rising out 
u of her buttoned \esl. She is looked on with kindness In her Inter, despite the wrongs he 
“ suffered from her (rrnrlti/). and whatever she does is foigiven. In her face is an intercessor 
k< which obliterates the wounds she inflicted on our hearts; vvlienevei she intercedes, she is 
“ heard with deference. ” 

Abu I’-Fatli Ibn Kusliajim \rul. 1 />. 301}, the celebrated poet, says, in iliat chap- 
ter of his work entitled al-Masdul ini ’ l-Matdrid which treats of hunting lions with 
arrows, that Abu Alunad Yuliya Ibn Ali Ibn Yahya al-Munajjim, who was the boon 
companion of (the khalif) al-Muktafi Ibllah, related as follows : “ The Commander of 
“ the faithful, al-Muktafi lhllah, was displeased with me because, when he was about 
“ returning from ar-Kakka, I set out before him and made the first stage of the jour- 
“ ney by water. This I had been induced to do by Abu 1-AbbAs Ahmad, the son 
“ of Ahd as-Samad (vol. II. p . 143) who asked me go in the same boat with him. 

“ I did not think that the khalif would he displeased by my doing so or offended at 
“ my leaving him and staying away. When we arrived at [the town of) ad-I)alia, 
he gave orders that I should be taken hack to Karkisiya and remain there till I had 
“ killed a lion and sent it to him. I was therefore obliged to return, and a 
“ number ot the vocal musicians, who had taken the water-conveyance, were sent 
“ back wdth me. I then wrote to the khalif some verses, but could not induce him 
“ to relent; so, I returned to ar-Kaliaba, and there went to lodge with Abu Muham- 
“ mad Ahd Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Said al-Kutrubulli. I passed the lime with 
‘ 4 him in the enjoyments of life; and we had drinking parties, morning, noon and 
“ night. He was highly pleased with my society. One of our companions was 
“ Abu Jaafur Muhammad Ibn Sulaiman, the grandson of (the vizir) Muhammad Ibn 
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AM al-Malik az-Zaiyat [vol. 111. p. 249). I then wrote from ar-Rahaba to the 
Wfeir Abu ’l-Husain al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah [vol. 11. p. 299-300) and, in my let- 
ter, I enclosed a piece of verse which 1 requested him to read to al-Muktafi. It 
ran as follows : 

u Fortune would rather perish than procure us pleasure and unite us w’ith our friends. She 
“ struck me and my brethren with an arrow which scared our souls and left them quite appaled. 

"We were sent back when the rest of the company went forward on their way, and then our 
“ affliction was extreme. Were we told of such a misfortune as our« happening to any other, 
“ the recital would fill us with terror. We were ordered to hunt lions and, for my part, 1 

“ should think it fortunate if the lion did not hunt us. Were we to disobey, then, you would 

“ find this {proverb) justified : What people ran obey if tasked above their force? 

Every task may be imjiosed on a man except that which is impossible. Princes are 
“ always fond of jesting, but their jests are accompanied w ith speedy favours. The vizir neglect- 
“ ed us, and we were ruined : a man’s deserts (even) in ser\ing the cause of God, are [sorne- 
“ time, s) unrequited. We stretched forth our hands to him, and our hopes took refuge in 
his bounty. He is an intercessor whose prayer is never rejected, even when the request of 
“ the ablest intercessor is not granted. The sports of kings bring on familiarity and fructify 
into gifts of real value (2). Ion, the director of the khalifs empire! render us a sen ice 

“ and speak to him in our favour : the best of men is he who is the most obliging. 

“ This letter was put into the government letter-bag and sent off with Muhammad 
Ilm Sulaiman, the dispatch- bearer. When [the vizir) al-Kasim received it, he 
did not lay it out of his hand till he went in to al-Muktafi and read to him both it 
and the poem. [The khaltf) found the verses very good and gave orders that a 
letter should he immediately sent ofT, authorizing me to depart from the place 
where l was and to have myself provided w ith a conveyance, so that I might proceed 
to the ( khalifs j court. In a very short time, the messenger brought me the letter and 
I started off. On arriving in Baghdad, I recited to al-Muktafi the following 
verses : 

‘‘ The nights which appeared to me so short in the Karkli ( a suburb) of Baghdad, seemed 
“ very long when I was in Karkisiya. Was it well done to depart and leave me there, like a 
“ pledge, me a stranger and unwell! I was the only one punished, yet I had accomplices in 
my fault; but patience! God is the only protector 1 require. If God grant that I return safe 
“ to Baghdad, before grief Kills me, and, i f lie let me see that the klialif al-Muktafi, the descendant 
of the khalifs, he on whom our hopes are fixed, is still for me as he was, neither shewing me 
“ aversion nor disapprobation nor altered sentiments, then indeed, all the pains I suffered will 
“ appear light because they were inflicted with a good intention. 

‘ ‘ The klialif admired this piece and was much touched with its contents ; I percei- 
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“ vedeven from his looks and tone of voice that he pitied me. ” — The anecdotes told 
of him are numerous and many of his productions are beautiful, lie was borlfl in 
the \ ear 241 (A. D. 855-0), and he died on the eve of Monday, the 13th of the first 
Kabi, A. 11. 300 (2Slh October, A. I>. 012).— We have already spoken of his father 
All (Vo/. //. p. 312), of his brother Haruii [vol. 111. p. (>0i) and of his nephew All 
i vol. 11. p. 313). 1 di<l not then trace up their genealogy, not ha\ing discovered it 

till 1 was drawing up the present article. I give it here as 1 found it written in the 
Fihriat \cvl. L p . 030) of Abu ’1-Fuluh Muhammad I lm Ishak an-Aadim, hut l do 
not attempt fixing the orthography of the proper names, not having the means of 
\erif\ing them; so 1 transcribe them here as 1 found them 


(1 In Mii'ii’ nt i h«* m.muM’nj’l'- till" iiiiiiic i- written ti'h-S'KtU i. 
2’ LtleialU : mUmLiIc. 


ABU BAKU 1 BN BA K I 


Abu Bakr Aahva Ihn Muhammad 11m Ahd ar-Bahman Ibn Baki, a eelehiated poet 
and a native of Uordova in Spain, was the author of the muirashshahU [ stanzas , 
sonnets) which are so much admired. Al-Fath Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ohaid Allah al- 
Raisi [voL 11 p. 455), speaks of him in these terms, in his Matmuh ul-Anfus 1 
“ He was expert in verse and prose, firm and regular in the texture of Ins style (2) , 
“ he possessed (great j qualities and, hv llie beauties of his ( productions /, he cmbel- 
“ lislied the morning ( assemblies and those of) the evening. In the career of per- 
“ fection, lie sped on and reached the goal, and he built f edifices ) of information on 
“ the most solid columns. But Fortune refused him her favours, cut and severed 
“ the cord of his pasturing (in the enjoyments of life); she accomplished none of 
“ his projects, neither did she shed on him one drop of prosperity. She granted not 
“ to him a just share of respect, and established him not in the fertility of a 

“ (richj pasture-ground, lie therefore became a rider (a crosser) of mountains, a 
“ traverser of deserts; never halting for a single day and never finding people with 
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whom lie had a right to be pleased. And moreover, his mistrustful imagination was 
"Ifiot to be overcome by (the assurance of) safety; his mind was [fickle arid) unstable, 
“ like the pearls of a broken necklace. (This continued) till Yaliya Ibn Ali Ibn al- 
“ Kasim (3) snatched him out of that vacillation, granted to him the means of sub- 
* ‘ sistence, raised him to the heaven in which lie himself stationed, watered him 
“ with the stream of his bounty, furnished to him a retreat under the shelter of his 
“ (patronage) and prepared for him a path of comfort in which he might exspatiate 
“ (as he liked). He (Ibn Bald) lavished on him therefore (the finest of} his sayings, 
“ and, in return for many gifts, ennobled him in his rhymes, bestowed on him 
“ exclusively the most precious pearls (of poetry) and adorned his breast with the 
“ collars of brilliant /nstdas.” The same author speaks of him again in the KalTud 
al-lkiydn and says : t( It was he who bore aloft the standard of poetry, who pos- 
“ sessed the talent (4i of open declaration and indirect allusion; it was he who esta- 
“ blished the rules of that (art) and mealed its beauties; the [expressions the most) 
“ unlractable became obedient loins will. When he drew up verses, heputto shame 
“ the row of pearls on a necklace, and produced (a poem) more beautiful than robes of 
“ flowered silk; and (yet) his evil fortune domineered (l*k>) over him, and the 
41 days of his (existence) never brightened up.’’ — The following piece is attri- 
buted to Abu Ilukr (Ibn Baht), but 1 do not find it given by al-Fath in either of the 
above mentioned works. It is, however, a very fine poem, one of the host composed 
by the author and the most generally known : 

Dearer to me, than the life of my father is lhai gazelle (maiden whom my exes saw' with admi- 
ration, (as she roamed) betxxen al-Ozaib and the hanks of tie* (rtrci) Barik. I asked her to let 
me gaze yet longer and thus allay the thirst of iny passion, and site answered by a promise soon 
to be fulfilled. We passed the night in darkness, under a canopy adornyd with brilliant stars, 
and, whilst the night swept on, I handed to her a (liquor,) dark as musk and, like it, fragrant 
to the smell. 1 held her to me (as e/oWyi as the warrior grasps his sword; and her two long 
ringlets hung, like the sword-belt, round my neck. At length, drowsiness overcame her and I 
removed her [a little) from me whilst she clasped nte in her arms. 1 placed her at a distance 
front the heart which loved Iter, so tlwt she might not have under her head a palpitating pillow. 
W'hcn I saw the night draw ing towards its end and perceixed that its (dark) locks and the crown 
of its head xvere turning vrey, I bade adieu to my helmed and said, with a sigh : “ Give me 

the pain of seeing you depart. ” 

The Mfiz Abu ’l-Khattab Ibn Diliya (vol. IT p. 384) has inserted some of these 
verses in the work which he entitled : Al-Mutrib min Asluir ahliTMaghrib (volume of 
amusement, extracted from poems composed by natives of the TKesO. Another of Ibn 
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Baki’s poems is a long kastda in which he praises Taliya Ibn Ali Ibn al-Kasim, the 
same person who has been already mentioned in this article. Here is an extract 
from the eulogistic part : 

There are two lights which cannot he hidden from mortals : nobleness of character and beauty 
of aspect. Both are united in Yahya ; so, let him renounce to the {attempt of) concealing that 
superiority which is ev idem to all. In every land, his praises spread a perfume which surpasses 
that of the penetrating vapours arising from the censer. Add to his qualities; add to his 
generosity ; you might as well add leaves to the forest, water to the rain-cloud (5). On that 
generous man rests the calm of gravity joined so such courage as is displayed by the lion in his 
den. lie is like the sword which, even when hidden in the scabbard, appals the hearts of 
those who inhabit towns. lie surpasses [m bounty) the dark cloud, shedding its rains without 
interruption; he bestows as it does, but pray eis are never offered up to obtain his beneficent 
showers. He puts to shame the copious ocean; for, in each of his hands, are live seas. 1 
am come to obtain a share of your beneficence, which is as the pouring forth of the rains, or 
rather, the pure water of paradise. 1 saw that the coutcnancc of prosperity, near you, was 
(smiling ami) white, and therefore, to reach you, I rode across the green waters of every sea 
Towards you speeded the ship which bore an able poet Jo! ); it was \ obedient), as 

the camel which is guided by a baiter fastened to its nose. The daughters of A waj ((>) wen- 
fatigued with bearing me company ; so many were the solitary deserts which they bad to cross 

The author of the Kalaid al-lkhjdn gives the following fragment of a piece by the 
same author : 

O thou who, of all mankind, art the most killing hi glances and the sweetest in kisses! since 
when are aloes and honey combined in thee? Thy cheek is like the rising sun and, on its sur- 
face, is a rose to which wme and modest shame add fresh colours. Love for thee is, for my 
heart, an article of belief, and is continued by the letters which issue from thy cheeks and by 
the messengers coming from thy glances. If you know not that I have lately lost my liberty, 
command me what thou wilt : I shall do it and obey. Couldst thou see my heart, thou 
wouldst perceive therein a wound not yet healed up and indicted by thy glances. 

The Rutib lmad ad-Din (voi III. ]). 300) mentions bun in the Kfmrtda and in- 
serts there sonic extracts from his poems; then, at the end of the book, be speaks of 
him again and gives, as his, the following verses : 

In a goblet was a cool (wine) which (m aspect,) resembled a cornelian sky, studded with stars. 
(That liquor) has built a haaba ( temple ) for pleasure in the ha ram (sacred ground) of youth, 
and, toil, sports hasten on their pilgrimage from every side. 

The poetry of Ibn Baki offers numerous beauties. He died A. 11. 540 (A. 1). 
1 145). — The word Baki (^) takes an a and a double (. 
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(1) Ab6 ’l-Fath, bettor known by the surname of Ibn KMkAn, wrote in a style so aflected, so full of obsniro 
expressions and so extravagant in its metaphors, t hat the reader is very often in doubt respecting the trur 
meaning of those turgid and pompous phrases. The extracts taken by fhn KhallikAn from his works have 
not been always reproduced correctly by the copyists, who evidently understood verv imperfectly what the\ 
were writing. That may he seen in comparing the text ol the passage here cited with that which al-Makkan, 
in his History of Spain, vul. II, p. ef the Arabic edition , gives of the same passage. The translation 
here offered i.> probably not always exact. 

(2) Literally ; numerous in the knotting oi h 1 ^ threads and in the irregularity. 

(3) I can find no information respecting this Yab\a Ibn All llm al-K.\snn, hut, lroiri his names, i am al- 
most inclined to suppuse, t h.it lie descended from the ILnnmudite branch id the hiiicide family. 

laterally : the sign; which piohahly means the distinguishing in.uk. 

(j) The last hemistich, rendered hterallv. sigmiies : h'-lween the grove and the lum-i loud. 

'1; Awaj \\.e th f * name nf a horsi leleleati'd !• »r his gooil qua'ities md the tvi lleiu o ot lo.s hietd. 


Ml I N AD-DIN A L-I1ASKAFI 


Abu ’ I -Fad I Yah\a Ibn Salama Ibn al-llusain Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Muin 
ad-Dln [aider of the religion) and generally known by the title of al-khatib al-Has- 
kafi 1 Ike preacher of llisn Haifa), is the author of a dnedn containing poems, exhor- 
tations and epistles. l»orn at Tanza, he was brought up at Hisn Kaifa, whence he 
removed to Baghdad. In that city, he studied literature under the Khalil) Abu Za- 
kama al-Tibrizi [page 78 of tins vol.) and, by the solid information which he thus 
acquired, he rose to distinction. He studied also, with success, the Shafitc system of 
jurisprudence. Having left Baghdad with the intention of returning to his native 
place, he stopped ul Maiyufurikin, where lie fixed his residence and filled the office 
of a khatih . He acted also as a mufti ( expounder of the law) and gave public lessons 
which were highly profitable to those who attended them. The Adlib I mad ad-I)in 
[vol - 111. p. R00) mentions him in the Khartda and says : “ In science, the most learn- 
" ed man of the lime ; in talent for poetry and prose, the Maarri [voL I. p. 94) of the 
4 ‘ epoch ; his were the elegant assonances and the admirable paranomasias, the paral- 
“ lelismsand [their] exactitude, the style firm and delicate, the thoughts simple and 
“ profound, the perfect taksim ( the expression of different ideas in the same verse) and 
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“ the talent [of which the renown was) widely spread and lasting.” The same 
writer then says, after making a long eulogium of the poet and enumerating' his 
merits : “ I wished to meet with him, and flattered myself that, on my arrival at 
“ Mosul, 1 should see him; for I was ardently desirous of instruction and most 
“ assiduous in frequenting men of talent, for the purpose of augmenting my acqui- 
“ remenls. But the length of the journey and my inability of supporting fatigue 
“ were obstacles which prevented our meeting.” He then gives a number of pas- 
sages extracted from the poems of this author and. amongst them, the following : 


t passed the evening in lepnmandmg a dissolute lellmv, hut lie look my reproaches as a jest . 
'W ine,” said 1,” is a had thing.” — He replied : ” God preserve it from turning had! ” — ”It 

brings on obscene discourse,” said I. — ’The pleasure of life is in such discourse,” said 
he. — " It excites vonntion; ” said I. — ” I honour it, ” said he, ” too well to discharge it 

“ by tlu; ordinary passage; but. alter all, I shall give it up. ” — "AVhonf ’’ said l. — ” When 
“■ I am laid m the tomb. ' 


I may here observe that the Khatih borrowed the expression : disrharyhnj by tin 
ordinary passage, from another poet with whose name I am unacquainted, but who 
composed the following [fire) verses which an* currently known • 


A censor reproached me for loving wine, and 1 answered : “ I shall drink it whilst I live 

•* and even m my grave. Anse! pour me out a liquor, red, dear and pure; though it is for- 
“ hidden, 1 care not. (Casuists declare that it is lawful when boiled down; hut I have in my 
“ stomach a lire which will reduce it to one third I). II they ask me why I casl il up, my 
answer is : I respect n too much to discharge il by the ordinary passage. ” 


Imadad-Diri al-Ispahani adds : “ A person of merit recited to me, at Baghdad, 
“ some verses similar to the five which are so currently known. They are much ad- 
“ mired for their natural turn and the art with which they art composed. Here 
they arc : 


“ I complain to God of two fires < irhirh consume me); one proceeding from the cheeks ot 
“ my beloved, and the other lighted up by her in my heart. (/ mnplmn of two maladies ; one 
“ which her glances have excited in my blood, the other which is settled in my body. (/ com- 
4 ‘ plant) of two delators ; one is my tears which, when I think of her, betray my secret ; the 
“ other, the spy who always watches over her. (/ mat plain) of a double weakness; one is 
“ that of my patience, when I think of her and of my love ; the other, that of people who think 
“ her obedient to my will. She is so thin and slender that 1 exclaim, in admiration : Is that 
“ hot waist or my little linger? is that her skin or my own* ” 
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One of bis good pieces is that in which he satirizes a vocal musician and winch wo 
heue give : 

A musician whose singing reduced him from riches to poverty ; such a one I met with 
in an assembly of persons whom I liked to have for companions. When I saw him. 
my talent in physiognomy did not deceive me, and 1 said : “ What is that ? can such 
“ a countenance ever become pleasing? ” To remain no longer in doubt respecting 
him , I spoke from amidst the company, saving : “ Come, my man 1 sing us the air 
tk of : O for the days paused at Salt! ( 2 ; tin > flays passed at Sola are ant to he 
“ despised." On this, he raised up one of his eyebrows, lowered the other, and emitted 
from his month a fetid gale which filled the room and which, whilst he marked the mea- 
sure. was, for every soul of us, a cause ol annoyance. When he began to speak a 

person who was listening in a dark corner of the hall said : He is not satisfied with 

“ modulating and confounding \ notes n but must also sing false! There he is for you ! will 
“ he never have done calling his servant scoundrel and drawing near to us (■$) ? He pretends 
“ to scan t>> nerrnt irell the o'ords o \ ) the air and only gets more embroiled !” Ills into- 
nation was a cry frightful beyond the hounds of description ii); he who had sent for him 
did not foresee the annoyance which the fellow would give to the company. Some of the 
assembly stopped their noses; others, their ears, and the rest covered their eyes, to avoid 
seeing him. I was so piovoked that I could not refrain from expressing my indignation, and 
exclamed : “ Listen, sirs ! I oi tin* singer must he heard 1 Now J declare that I shall not sit 
“ down unless this man he sent away ! drag the dog out by the heels! he is (/or as) a 
*• cause of sickness and malady ! > I hey answeied : •* You have pitied our sufferings and 
“ delivered 'O--) us 1mm torture.” Thus, in sending him out, I secured my own tran- 
quillity and obtained the thanks (<>/ the comjmnif. When his lace was tinned from us, I re- 
cited this prayer at the head of the assembly : “ Praise he to God who has delivered us from 
“ at’lli< lion.’’ 

In our article on the shaikh as-Shatibi {col. II. p. 500) we have given a piece ol 
bis, forning an enigma the word of which is bier. The idea of it is very good. 
Most of al-Haskafi’s poetry is remarkable for this kind of wil and for ihe neat man- 
ner in which the thoughts are expressed. He was attached to the Shiite doctrines, 
as may hy easily perceived in his poems. — In the town of Aamid, were two youths 
who had a great fondness for each other and were almost always logo liter (5-. 
One of them rode out to the country, set off at a gallop, Ihe horse fell and he 
was killed. The other immediately sat down lo drink wine, was choked by Ihe 
liquor and died Ihe same day. A literary man spoke of their fate in the following 
lines : 


They shared between themselves the clear draught of life and the troubled draught of death. 
Y\c never before saw two equal partakers in the same destiny. They continued in mutual 
love till the last moment of their existence, and seldom does fidelity in love last till the hour of 
death. 
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When the Kliatib ( al-Haskafi ) heard these lines, he said : 44 The poet did not 
44 work out the idea, not having mentioned the cause of their death: but I did so* in 
44 a piece composed on the same occurrence and said : 

“ (7 should haw given) my life to save the two brothers who lived in Aiimid and who re- 
“ coiml the stroke [of death) on a day unlucky and frowning (a has). One was killed by a 
“ horse and the other In w ine (handaris). 

44 Ilad lie said : One was killed by a horse (sdfindt) and the oilier by liquor (sdfiydt), 
“ it would have been much belter, on account of the assonance. The poet ( adopt - 
“ cd this correction and . to preserve the rhyme,) altered the first verse somewhat in 
“ this manner : 

“ My life etc, who received the stroke of death on a daj se\ere in its evils adunft." 

1 since found the two first mentioned verses in the Kitdb al-Jindn , a work com- 
posed hv al-Kadi ar-Rashid lbn ar-Zuhair (vol. I.p. t ^3 , who there attributes them 
to the eminent legist and teacher of the Koran-readings, Abu Ali al -Husain lbn 
Ahmad al-Moallini ; but 1 met with the account above given in the handwriting of a 
contemporary (6). — The Khatib al-Haskafi left some fine moral exhortations and 
some choice epistles. He continued to hold a high rank [m public estimation) and 
• to leach up to the dax of his death. This occurred A. II. 551 (A. I). 1150-7), or 
in 553, according to another statement. He was born in or towards the year 'ifiO 
(A. D. 1007-8). — llashaji means belomjimj to Him Kaifa , a strong and lofty castle 
situated between Jazirat lbn Omar and Waixafarikin. Had this adjective been form- 
ed regularly, it would have been al-lltsni , which term is even sometimes em- 
ployed; but, when a relative adjective is formed from two nouns one of which go- 
verns the other in the genitive, the two are ( generally) combined together so as to 
make one word and from that word the relative is derived, and so it was in the pre- 
sent case. It is thus that from Rds Ain has been formed llasani ; from Abd Allah , 
Abdali, from Abd Shams , Abshami , and from Abd ad-Ddr , Abdari ; the same rule 
applies to all other names of a similar kind. — Tanza (?^*J?)is the name of village 
in Riar Rakr, situated higher up than Djazirat lbn Omar. It lias produced some 
eminent traditionists and other learned men, all of whom bore the surname of at - 
Tanzi. The Kdhb Imad ad-Din says, in the Kharida : 44 From this village came 
44 Ibrahim lbn Abd Allah lbn Ibrahim at-Tanzi, the same who composed these verses : 
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“ I still love the land of Tanza, though my townsmen, since I left them, deceived my cxpec- 
« “ tations. Hay God bless that land ! could I again see its soil, I should take it as a collyrium 
“ for my eyes, so dearly do I love it." 

The same author adds : “ This poet was still alive in the mouth of Ramadan, 
“ 568 (April-May, A. I). 1173). 


(1) The Hanefitc doctors declared that the jiucc ol the tfrapo, boiled »\vn to unfi third ot its ot primitive 
volume, was a l.iwtul drink. 

[i] According to the author of the MnnUul, S.ila was the name ol a pla< e in the neighbourhood ot Me- 
dina. 

(h) riie text is here corrupt, tin* manuscripts ofterinff a numher ol \ annus readings. The translation is 
protiahh not exact. 

(4) The n trhl readuur appears lo he LJl. 

('); I his passnye, m parenthesis, is omitted in most manuscripts. 

in Accordmy to anottn i readme : ol a Machrihm. 


YAII Y A 1RN TAMIM AS-SVNHAJI 


Abu Tnliir Yahyu lhn Tamim lbn al-Moizz Ibn Uadis al-Uimvari as-Sanhaji (vol. 1. 
j). 282;, was a sovereign of Ifrikiya and the neighbouring countries. We have al- 
ready spoken of his father t ml. 1. p. 281) and traced up their genealogy; some of 
his ancestors also have been mentioned in this work, lie was appointed to act as his 
lather’s lieutenant at ul-Mahdiya, on Friday, (he 25th of Zu ’1-Ilijja, 497 (19th Sep- 
tember, A. 1). 1104), at the moment in which the seventh degree of Capricorn was 
the ascendant. On the day of his father’s death, when the supreme authority de- 
volved on him, lie was aged fort) three years, six months and twenty days. He then 
rode out (in state), according to custc n, with all the officers of the empire around 
him, and, on returning to the palace, he gave to every person connected with go- 
vernment, suclt as the courtiers and the (chiefs of the) troops, magnificent robes of ho- 
nour to replace the (mourning) dresses which they had put on in consequence of the 
death of Tamim. He distributed also to the soldiers (jund) and (armed ) negro slaves 
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large sums of money, and made them most Haltering promises. In the Kitdb al- 
Jamd u n 'l-Banydn (collection and exposition) a work treating of the history of Kai- 
rawan and composed by Izz ad-l)in (the glory of religion) Abd al-Aziz Ibn Shaddad 
Ibn Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis, who was the son of Yahya’s brother, l found the 
following passage : “ The emir Tamim, a very short time before his death, sent for 
“ bis son Yahya, who was then in the government palace (ddr al-imdra) with bis 
*• officers and companions Yahya entered with them all, and they found Tamim in 
“ the treasury room. He told them to sit down and said to one of the company : 
’* ‘ Arise 1 go into that closet and look for a book of such and such an appearance ; 
k ‘ e it is in such and such a place; go and bring it here.’ The man went and 
“ brought the book which, on examination, pro\ed to be a collection of predictions 
“ relative to the fate of on pires (1). ‘ That is it said he, ‘ count off from the be- 
“ ‘ ginning so many leaves and read the page to which you come.’ There, the fol- 
“ lowing words were found written : The Icing against whom treason shall be wrought 
“ (al-malik ul-mughdnr) trill he of a lofty stature , have a mole on the right thigh and a 
* ‘ black spot on the left side. The emir Tamim then told him to shut the book and put 
“ it back into its place. When that was done, he said : k Two of those marks 1 have 
“ * already seen, but the third remains to lie disco\ercd. Ilise up, you, Sharif! and 
* you, such a one, and procure me certain information respecting the third.’ 
“ They rose up and went with Yahya into a place where they could not be seen by 
“ Tamim. Yuliya them uncovered his hodv and showed them, on his leftside, a spot 
“ shaped like a crescent. They returned to Tamim and informed him of the cir- 
“ cumslance, on which he said : ‘ It is not I hut (bid that has given him (the 
44 ‘ power) !’ He then spoke to them in these terms : ‘ I shall relate to you an ex- 
“ ‘ traordinary occurrence; a slave-merchant offered me for sale the girl who 
“ ‘ became that man’s iYuhya’si mother. 1 found her handsome and, my mind 
“ ‘ being inclined towards her, 1 purchased her and placed her in the hands of the 
“ ‘ attendants of the palace. I then told the merchant to come to me another 
“ ‘ time for payment, and I began to consider where I could find money pure (m 
41 ‘ the sight of God) and acquired by lawful means, with which I might pay the price. 

41 ' Whilst I was reflecting on the matter, I heard as-Samiki (2) calling out in a loud 
“ 1 voice and requesting permission to speak with me. 1 passed my head out of the 
“ ‘ window and asked him what he wanted. He replied : * I was just this moment 
4 4 ‘ digging in the (ruined) palace of al-Mahdi and found there a trunk closed with 
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tc ‘ a padlock ; so I left it as it was and am come to inform you of the fact.’ 1 sent 
“ * with him a person in whom 1 could confide, and they found in the trunk aquan- 
11 ‘ tity of robes embroidered with gold fringes and rotten with age. I ordered the 
“ * fringes tube melted down and thus obtained neither more nor less than the 
“ 4 price of the young girl.’ The persons present were filled with admiration on 
“ hearing this recital and invoked on Tamim the favour of God. Money and robes 
“ were then distributed to them by his orders; after which, they retired.” — Abd al- 
Aziz the historian just mentioned, says also : 4C As to the book of which we have 
“ spoken, I met with it since, in the possession of the sultan al-Ilasan, now decea- 
“ sed.” — He meant al-llasan the son of Ali and the grandson of Yalwa. — He 
then gives, from that hook, a number of predictions which received their accom- 
plishment. Let us return to our account of Yuliya : Once seated on the throne, 
be look the direction of affairs, governed his subjech with justice and reduced a 
number of fortresses which his father had been unahlc to take. Abd al-Aziz says, 
in his History : “ Vinter his reign,” — that is, the reign of Yuliya, — “the Malidi Mu- 
hammad llm Tiimurl ‘rul. ///. p. 205) arriyed from Tripoli at al-Maluliyu, on his 
“ return Irom ( lie pilgrimage. He slopped at a mosque situated to the south of the 
•* Masjid as-Saht (the mosque of Saturday ), and there a number of people from al- 
,f Malidiva gallieied round him for the purpose of studying, under his direction, 
some works treating of the fundamentals of the faith. He then took on himself 
kt the task of putting a stop to the many scandalous acts which were publicly corn- 
44 in it ted, and Yuliya, to whom his conduct was reported, assembled a number of the 
“ legists and had him brought before them. The humble appearance of Ibn Tu- 
44 mart, his squalid dress and his profound learning made such an impression on the 
“ emir that lie asked the man for bis blessing. The other replied: 4 May God pro- 
44 4 sper thee for the welfare of thv subjects and render their happiness profitable to 
* 4 4 thy offspring.” Ibn Tumarl remained but a short time at al-Mahdiya and then 
“ went to al-Monaslir w here be slopped for a y\liile, and, from that, lie proceeded 
“ to Bugia.” — In llie life of Tamim, the father of \ahya, yve mentioned that Mu- 
hammad Ibn Tuinart passed at Bugia whilst that prince yvas reigning; God knows if 
that be true ! — Farther on, Abd al-Aziz says : 44 In the year 507 (A. D. 1113-4), 
4 4 some strangers arrived at al-Mahdiya and asked for an interview with Yahya; 
44 pretending that they were practitioners of the great art ( alchimy ) and that they had 
44 attained the end for which that art yvas instituted. — Heallowed them to enter and, 
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“ when they appeared before him, he asked to see a specimen of their talent. To 
44 this they replied : ‘ We can deprive tin of its dimness and its particular sound, so 
“ 4 that it is not to be distinguished from silver. Your Lordship has saddles, 
“ 4 swords, standards, tents and vases worth many quintals of silver; in place of 
“ * these we shall give ycu as much as you wish, as much as you can employ in 
“ * the important affairs which engage your attention (3) ; but you must allow us to 
“ 4 operate [before you) in private.’ To this he consented and admitted them to a 
“ place where they might work in his presence. The emir had no person with him 
44 except the Sharif Ahu T-IIasan Ali and the general Ibrahim, commander of the 
4 ‘ cavalry (4). Tin 4 operators, who were also throe in number, had agreed upon a 
“ private signal ; and as soon as they found a fair opportunity, one of them called 
“ out : Ddrat ul-butaka ! [the crucible is upset!). Each of them then sprung forward, 
“ with a dagger in his hand, and rushed upon the person opposite to him. The 
“ emir was sitting on a sofa; he who attacked him exclaimed : 4 I am a saddler,” 
“ and struck him on the top of the head. The blow cut through some folds of tin 4 
“ turban but inflicted no wound. A second stroke, directed b\ an unsteady hand 
44 against his breast, merely scratched the skin. The emir them struck the assassin 
44 with his foot and threw him on his hack. The servants, hearing the noise, open- 
44 ed the door which gave on the room in which they were, and Yahya, having 
44 gone in to them, bolted that door against his assailant, lie who attacked iUeSluirtf 
“ did not leave off till he killed him. The K(Ud Ibrahim, having drawn his sword, 
44 continued to fight against the three till the guards broke in the door w hich was at 
“ their side, entered into the room and slew the assassins. As they wore the Spanish 
li [Modi in) dress, a number of persons thus attired were massacred in the city. The 
44 emir Yahya went out immediately and walked through the streets till the tumult 
“ was calmed.” — Yahya governed with justice ; he was purticulary watchful over the 
interests of his people and knew exactly what were the receipts and the expenditure 
of the administration; following thus the line of conduct which is marked out by an 
intelligent mind and a sound judgment. In the hooks of predictions he is desig- 
nated by the title of al-Mayluldr , and how justly it was applied to him is demonstra- 
ted by the occurrence of which mention has been just made. He was well ac- 
quainted with history and biography, having read many books treating of these 
matters ; he was a protector of the weak, kind and charitable to the poor, whom he 
always provided with food in times of distress ; he admitted into his familiarity the 
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men of learning and of merit, and kept in such order the (nomadic) Arabs who in- 
habited his territories, that they stood in awe of him and abstained from giving ca- 
reer to their avidity. He was well-skilled in the practise of astrology and the art of 
drawing judgments from the stars, llis countenance was handsome ; over one of 
his eyebrows was a black spot; his eyes were dark blue, his stature somewhat lofty 
and his legs thin, lie had always at his court a number of poets, who went there to 
sing his praises and immortalize his renown in their divdns. One of them was Abu 
VSalt Omaiya Ihn Ahd al-Aziz I bn A hi VSalt, the same of whom wc have already 
spoken (vol. 1. p. 228). This poet obtained Yalna’s protection after having travelled 
over many countries and been lost by fortune from one place to another. He is the 
author of the well-known epistle which treats of Egypt, its wonders, its poets, etc 
and he composed a great number of line eulogiums on Taliya, on Abu ’l-llasan Ali, 
the son of Yahya, and on al- Hasan Ihn Ali, his grandson. Here is an extract from 
*>ne of these poems : 

Restrain join mind from even passion except that of bestowing and that of fighting : true 
glory is composed of bravery joined to liberality. Such is the conduct of Yahya, whose gifts 
revived our expiring hopes, by the fulfilment of his promises. He bestows a whole flock of 
camels at a lime, camels slender-limbed and smooth, or horses sleek and strong, full- 
grown and robust Ills are tire lofty mind and the eye proudly glancing ; his the tents pit- 
ched on a mountain (uf , on the keystone of tire vault in which culminate tire Pleiades 

When he appeals seated (m so///-' on the imperial throne, you have before your eyes a Joseph 
nu hctiuttj) stationing m the sanctuary erected by David. The race lrom which lie sprung 
wore, for their usual clothing, coats of plated mail, and had for dwelling-place the hacks of well- 
trained steeds, obedient to the rein. 1 l Uvij irm", envied because they had none to equal 
them ; and where shall we find a great man who is not exposed to env y ! One common origin 
unites you all, but every sort of wood does not give out the perfume of the Injnnm a/nes. I say 
to the rider who hurries on Ins camel, traversing the earth, from one desert to another : “ Pass 
“ not by a source of which tire waters are pure ; expect not, from the solid rock, a spring to 
quench your thirst. Here are ih" fountains of lain a which never run dry ; this is the 
** way which leads to them ; it is always open. I.et your sword decide your claims, the 
“ decision of the sword is not to he rejected 

Lie composed other poems besides those. — Yahya died on Wednesday, the festival 
of the Sacrifice, 509 (25th April, A. 1). lllGi. His astrologer said to him (that) 
day : “ The casting of your nativity to-day announces for you evil fortune; 
“ so, do not ride out.” Yahya followed his advice, and his sons proceeded 
(■ without him ) to the Musalla [vol. 1. p. 605), accoin pained by the great officers of 
the empire. When the prayer was over, they all entered into the presence of the 
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sovereign for the purpose of offering him their salutations, according to the esta- 
blished custom. Chanters then recited passages of the Korun and poets repeated 
their verses; after which, the company proceeded to the great saloon and partook of 
a repast. Yahya stood up with the intention of going there but, on reaching the 
door, lie made a sign to one of his slave-girls and leant upon her for support; he had 
then scarcely made three steps into the room when he fell down dead. His son Ali, 
whom lie had appointed to act as his lieutenant at Sfax, a small town in Ifrikiya, 
was sent for and, on his arrival, received [from the people) the oath of fidelity. Yahya 
was buried in the palace (or citadel, kasr), according to custom; but, a year after, his 
remains were transported to Kasr as-Sida, one of the castles within the walls of al- 
Monastir. This town is also in Ifrikiya. He left thirty male children. Ilis son 
and lieutenant, Ali (Ibn Yahya) was horn at al-.Mahdija on Sunday morning, the 
J5th of Safar, 479 (1st June, A. D. 1080). On the death of his father, who had 
given him the government of Slav, the principal officers of the empire assembled 
and drew up a dispatch in his father’s name, ordering him to come to him in all 
haste. lie received this message at night and set out immediately, escorted hv some 
of the chiefs who commanded the [nomadic Arabs. He travelled with the utmost 
diligence and arrived on the noon of Thursday, the day after the festival of the Sacri- 
fice. The first thing he did was to hasten the interment of his father and to sax 
over him the funeral prayer. Yahva was buried on Fridav morning, the Ittlh oi 
Zii ’l-llijja. The new' sovereign then held a silting for the reception of the people; 
and they all entered and saluted him with the title of emir ( imdru ). He then 
rode out at the head of his troops and bands, after which, he returned to the palace. 
— It was under his reign that his brother Abu ’l-Futuh, the son of A ah v .i , 
went to Egypt, taking with him his wife Hullara, who was the daughter of 
al-Kasim (Ibn Tamtm ), and his son al-Abbas, who was then a child at the breast. 
On his arrival at Alexandria, he was lodged in a palace and treated with great ho- 
nour, by the order of al-Aamir who, at that time, was the sovereign of Egypt. He 
died in that city after a very short residence, and l’ullara married al-Aadil Ibn as- 
Sallar, whose true name was Ali and of whose we have spoken in this work [vol. II. 
p. 350). When al-Abbas grew up, lie was gradually advanced in dignity by al- 
Hafiz, the sovereign of Egypt, and succeeded to al-Aadil as vizir. Our professor, 
ibn al-Athir (vol. II. p. 288), has an article in his history, under the head of various 
events of the year 502, in which he speaks of the three men who went to Yahya under 
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the pretext of conversing with him on alchimy. According to him, they attacked 
Yaliya, that year, and thrn occurred what we have related. This event coincided 
with the coming of Abu '1-Fuluh and liis companions fully armed, to the door of the 
palace; hut they were refused admission. Yaliya, ” says Ibn al-Alhir, (t was 
“ therefore convinced that they were all in the plot, and ordered Abu ’l-Futiih to 
“ he sent with his wife Bullara to Kasr Ziad (n jortenss situated between al-Mahdiya 
il an/I a nd lhe rc kepi in confinement. Bullara was hi.s(.l/;d ’l-Fufulis) cousin. 
“ On the death of Yaliya, his son and successor (A/i) dispatched them by sea to Egypt 
“ and they landed at Alexandria/' End of the extract. — Things continued to go on 
prosperously till the death of Ali, who expired on Tuesday, the 22nd of the latter 
Raid, 515 (10th July, A. I). 1121). lie was buried in the Kasr. Before dying, he 
designated his son Abu Yaliya al-llasan Jbn Ali Ibn Yaliya as his successor in the 
supreme authority Al-llasan was born in tbo town of Susa and in the month of 
Rajah, 502 (February, A. 1>. 1 100). On the day of his accession, he had attained 
the age of twelve years and nine months. The day after bis father’s death, he ap- 
peared in public and, having received the salutations and good wishes of the people, 
he rode out in the midst of Ins troops. The events which occurred during his 
reign are loo numerous to he related and we shall only notice one of them. Roger 
the Frank, sovereign of Sicily, took Tripoli of Africa by assault, on Tuesday, the 
Gib of Muharram, 5 i 1 (I8lh of June, A D. It'ifi), massacred all the [male] inhabi- 
tants, reduced to slavery the women and children, and seized on all their wealth. 
He then began to repeople il and filled it with men and military stores. On Mon- 
day, the 12th of Safar, 543 (1st of July, A D. 1148), he occupied al-Mahdiya, which 
had been evacuated by al-llasan Ibn Ali. This prince, feeling his inability to resist 
an attack, had departed from the city, carrying olT with him whatever objects of 
value could he easily transported. All the inhabitants lied with the exception of 
such as were too feeble to depart. The Franks took possession of the city and found 
there an immense quantity of money and treasure. — This family produced nine 
kings; the first, Ziri Ibn Man ad [vol. /. p. 550), and the last, al-Hasan Ibn Ali, with 
whom fell the dynasty of the Badisides, which had subsisted two hundred and sixty- 
eight years. Al-IIasan retired to al-Malga, a strong castle in the neighbourhood of 
Tunis ( and near Carthage), which was then held by Abu Mahfud Mahriz Ibn Ziad, 
one of the Arab chiefs (6). He underwent there such vexation and annoyance from 
Mahriz that he did not make a long stay and resolved on going to Egypt and putting 
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himself under the protection of al-llafiz, the Fatimide sovereign of that country. 
When the officer whom Roger had left in al-Maluhya as his lieutenant heard of al- 
Hasan’s intention, he set spies to watch his proceedings and fitted out twenty galleys 
for the purpose of seizing him if he retired by sea. Al-llasan, being informed of 
this, gave up his project and resolved on going to Abd al-Mumin Ibn Ali (vol. II. 
p. 182), in the city of Morocco, lie therefore sent three of his sons to Rugia, a city 
lying at the extreme limit of lfrikiya, with directions to ask from ( Yahyn Ibn Aziz) 
the sovereign of that city, the permission to set out from thence for Morocco. This 
prince, fearing that, if al-llasan reached A lid al-Mumin, they would ljoth concert 
some plan detrimental to himself, dissimulated his real intentions and sent hack 
the messengers with a letter tilled with a profusion of fair promises and containing 
these words : “ There is no necessity for your going to Abd al-Mumin ; 1 shall do for 
“ you every thing you can desire.” Al-llasan set out, in consequence, for Rugia: 
but, on arming near that city, he found that the sovereign, instead of coming out 
to meet to him, had given orders to transport him to Mgiers, a town situated beyond 
Rugia. Al-llasan was taken to Algiers and lodged in a place by no means suitable 
to a person of his rank. The daily allowance of provisions assigned to him was 
quite insufficient for the number of his followers, and he was prevented from going 
about. It was in the month of Mtiharram, 5 V r # (May-June, A. lb 1 1 HI) that he ni- 
rived in Algiers. In the year 547, \bd al-Mumin took Rugia, and the sovereign o( 
that city fled to Constantine (7). Roger, the sovereign of Sicily, died in the first 
third of the month of Zii ’l-llijja, 5 r i8 (February. A lb Hof), and had for suc- 
cessor his son William 1 8 . It was to the prince [William II) that Abu ’l-Fath 
Nasr Allah Ibn Kalakis, the poet of whom we have spoken [vol. III. p 037/, went to 
recite laudatory verses. This was in the year 5G3 (A. lb 1107-8). On the death 
of William, the authority passed to his daughter, who became the mother of the 
emperor of Germany (al-anhcr&r malt/ al-L<bndni<n t the same who is still living. 
When she died, her son, who was then a child, obtained the supreme power. He 
has reigned along time, is clever and intelligent, and keeps up a regular intercourse 
by letters and otherwise with al-Malik al-Kamil [vol. III. p. 240 /, the sovereign of 
Egypt. God knows how far these indications may be true ! — Abd al-Mumin arrived 
before al-Mahdiya [ichich was then in the hands of the Franks) and took it after a most 
obstinate resistance. He made his entry into the city on the festival day of Aashura, 
A. H. 555, (21st of January, A. D. llGO)and established there a lieutenant (9). Al- 
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Hasan Ibn All [whom he had found at Algiers) accompanied him in this expedition 
and, being well acquainted with the resources of the country, was now left with that 
lieutenant for the purpose of assisting him in the direction of affairs. Two farms in 
the neighbourhood of the city were assigned to him for his support, and a house was 
given to him in which he might reside with his sons and followers. I have not been 
able todiscover the dale of his death 10;. — Mahriz Ihn Ziad, the chief above mention- 
ed, was killed at the combat of Sctif (11), on a Thursday, in the second third of the 
latter Rabi, 555 ( April, A. 1>. 1 1 GO j (12). — It was for this al-llasan Ibn Ali that Abu’s- 
Salt Omaiya Ihn Ahd al-Aziz composed the work entitled al-Uadiha [vol. I, p. 228). 


1 1 > In \r,ibu , mulluoun. Sd* rnv liausl.itioii «,l Urn kh.dduii s l'i id, (juui'-mi, \ul. II, p. 426 
1 2) I suppose that tin- word js a proper uanic 

Jj JdS JL is tlu“ reading ol it if manuscript" and is here It llnvml. 

I.ili'i alls • htiiil n/- imuii I, -fillet nf the hrt'/le'), 
r >) Tin*. Ia>t verse lias no (’nmifxion with tho"f which precede arid must lit* out ol its place. 

.*.) l or a tullei at count id those event- and .»! the persons here named, see the second x oluinc of my trans- 
lation ol the Ihdo/i/ t'l the Hethert, hv llm Khaldun. 

llm Kh.diih.iii ha' wntlrn. b\ lnHAe, ol-h>ntuntnai/n {< undunlvKijiIe^ instead ol Kosantina ( Comtan - 
f’w I. Si ‘I the Hist me de\ llithe/s, t. II. p. 5S. 

x' In th< \rihic text tins uainf is wntten lithium, i. l’he simc name is written ( Guhelm ) 

in the inscription traced on the parapet ol t:n old Norman palace < .died La Cuba, near Palermo. See Mr. Ama- 
'i\ artule m the Heme anheulojujue .■! I Ki'J, p. M- f » 

■ ** j See Histone til - \ lie/heit. t. II, p. 5 S 0 . 

1 0 Ai-Il.i'aii Iliii A i died A. 11. atdt D. i I ».7-s . 

'Ill I he loudsit ol 'setil. m which the Alntohades, lommaiuled hv Ahd Allah, the son of Ahd al-MOrnm, 
detealfd the Arabs ol lhiki\a,to"k place m the yeai S'iO (A. D. llbl-2). [His tot re des Berbers, t. 11, p. 190.) 

(14’ According to the author l> 1 the .same woik, t. II, p. 194, Mahnz was killed at the battle of KairawAn, 
K. H. 550 (A. 1). IIP!). 


YA11YA THE RARMEKIDE 


Abu Ali Yahya, the vizir of Uarun ar-Rashid, was the son of Khalid and the 
grandson of Rarmek. We have already spoken of his sons, Jaafar [vol. L p. 301) 
and al-Fadl (vol. 11. p. 459). Their ancestor Rarmek was a Magian of Balkh and 
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the servant (t officiating minuter) of the INuheliar, a j)Iace of worship which the Ma 
gians had in that city. It was he who lighted therein the ( sacred ) fires. Rarmek 
and his sons were generally designated as the sddins (or guardians) of that temple. 
He w r as a man of great authority among those of his religion. 1 do not know 
whether he became a Muslim or not. His son khalid rose to power under the 
Abbasides and succeeded to Abu Salamallafs al-khallal (voL I.p. 467) as vizir to Abu 
’1-Abbas as -Sabah. We have spoken of him in the article on Jaafar and mentioned 
there the date of his death. Abu ’l-llasan al-Masudi says, in his Muruj ad-l)ahab : 
“ The height to which Kluilul Ibn Rarmek attained in prudence, braver), learning, 
“ generosity, and other noble qualities was never reached by any of his sons : Yahya 
“ did not equal him in judgment and intelligence, nor al-Fadl, the son of Yahya, 
“ in liberality and disinterestedness, nor Jaafar, the son of Yahya, in epistolary 
“ writing and elegance of language, nor Muhammad, the son of Yahya, in nobleness 
“ and delation of mind, nor Musa, the son of Yahya, in bravery and energy. When 
“ Abu Muslim al-Kliorusani .ro/. II. p. 100- sent kali tuba Ibn Shabib at-Tai against 
“ Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Ilubaira al-Fazaii, who was governing the two Iraks in the 
“ name of the ( Omaiyide khaltf Marwan ihn Muhammad, Khalid was one o! those 
• ‘ who accompanied him. They baited, on the way, at a village and, whilst they were 
“ breakfasting on the terrace of one of the houses, they saw several flocks o! gazelle'* 
44 and other wild animals corning from the desert and appioaching so near that they 
' ‘ got [into the camp ) among the soldiers. ‘ Knur ! ’ said Khalid, 1 order the men to 
44 saddle andbridle!’ Kali taba stood lip in amazement and, seeing nothing to alarm 
“ him, said : ‘ Wliat do you mean, Khalid 1 !>y this advice? ’ The other replied . 
14 The enemy are in march against you; do you not see that, if these flock** of wild 
44 animals draw so near to us, they must be fly ing before a numerous body of men ? ’ 
“ The troops were scarcely on horseback when the dust raised by the approaching 
“ army ) was perfectly visible. Had it not been for Khalid, they would all ha\e 
“ perished.” — As for Yahya, lie was perfect in talent, judgment and noble quali- 
ties. Al-Maluli, the son of Abu Jaafar al-Mansiir, placed bis child, Harun ar-Rashid, 
under his care and confided to him the boy’s education. When Harun became 
khulif, be acknowledged bis obligations to Yahya and said to him : 44 My dear father I 
“ it is through the blessings and the good fortune which attend you and through 
i4 your excellent management that I am now seated on this throne; so, I confide 
4 4 to you the direction of affairs. *’ He then handed to him his signet-ring. Alin- 
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sion to tliis is made in the following lines, composed by a\-Mausi\i, a poet whom 
l suppose to be the same person as Ibrahim an-Nadini (uol. i. p. 20), or else bis 
son, Isbak [vol. /. p. 183) : 

Did you not see that the light of the sun, once languishing (and dim), brightened up on the 
accession of llarilii ? ( That hu/tjmml) through the good fortune which attends God’s trusty 
servant, Hariin the beneficent ; Ha run is now chief of the stale and Yahva is his vizir. 

Ar-Bashid had so deep a respect for Yaliya that, in speaking of him, he always call- 
ed him my father, and authorised him to take the initiative in every affair and bring 
it to a conclusion. Tins lasted till he overthrew the Barniekides. Being then irri- 
tated against Yahva, he imprisoned him for life and put to death his son Jaafar, as 
nr have already related. Yuliya was highly distinguished for wisdom, nobleness of 
mind and elegance of language. One of Ids sayings was: “ Three things indicate 

tin' degree of intelligence possessed by him who does them : the bestowing of 
“ gifts, the drawing up of letters and the acting as ambassador.” lie used to say to 
Ins sons : “ Write down the best things winch you hear; learn by liea.t the best 
“ thing.' which you write down; and, in speaking, utter the best things which von 
‘ have learned by heart.” He said also : “ This life is a series of vicissitudes, and 
" wealth is [yireu to us as only a loan ; let us follow the models (of virtue) offered 
“ by our predecessors and leave a good example to those who come after us.” — 
\I-Fadl Ibn Mnrwan [vol. II, p. 47(>> slates flint he heard Yahva Ibn Khalid say : 

As for the man to whom I have done no good, I have always before me the choice 
■ aif doiuff so or not), and as for him to whom 1 have done good, I am engaged to 
“ serve him ( for the future)." The Kadi Yahva Ibn Akthani [payc 33 of this 
i d|.; related as follows: “ l heard al-Mumun say : * \ahva Urn Khalid and his sons* 
“ * had none [to equal them) in ability, in elegance of language, in liberality and 
" * m bravery; it was well said by a poet that : 

“ * rl»» sons of Yahva arc four in number, like the elements; when put to the test, they 
•• ‘ are found to be th** elements of {which) beneficence [is funnel ! 

“ 1 said to him : * Commander of the faithful! their ability, their elegance of 
14 4 language and their liberality we all acknowledge ; but in which of them was 
1 ‘ * courage?’ He replied : 1 In Musa, the son of Yaliya; I had even the intention 
“ ‘ of establishing him as governor in the frontier province of Sind.’ ” — Jshak 

14 


VOL. IV. 
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al-Mausili, the son of Ibrahim an-Nadim, states that his father made to him the 
following relation : 44 1 went to Yahya, the son of Khalid lbn Barmek, and com* 
“ plained to him of a (pecuniary) embarrassment. He answered: 4 Alas 1 what I 
“ ‘ can I do for you ? 1 have nothing at the present moment. However, I shall point 
“ * out to you a thing which I hope you will be the man to execute : The agent of 
“ 4 the governor of Egypt came to see me and requested me to ask a gift from his 
“ * master for myself. 1 refused, but he still insists. Now, 1 am told that such a 
“ 4 one, your slave girl, cost you three thousand (dinars); so here is what I may 
“ 4 do : 1 shall ask him to make me a present of that girl and tell him that she 
“ 4 pleases me very much ; but do not you consent to sell her for less than thirty 
“ 1 thousand dinars. You will then see what will happen/ Well, by Allah ! 1 had 
“ scarcely time to look about me when in came the agent. He asked me how much 
4 • I would take for the girl ; I replied that l would not dispose of her for less than 
44 thirty thousand dinars; he continued bargaining with me and finished by offer- 
“ ing twenty thousand. When I heard this sum mentioned, 1 had not the heart 
“ to refuse it and 1 sold her. Having received the money, I went to see Yahya, 
“ the son of Khalid. lie asked me what l done in the sale of the girl, and 1 re- 
44 plied: 4 By Allah 1 1 could not refrain from accepting twenty thousand dinars, as 
“ 4 soon as 1 heard the offer/ He answered : 4 That was mean-spirited on your part ; 
“ ‘but the agent of the governor of Persia has come to me on a similar mission ; so, 

4 4 4 here is your girl ; take her back and do not sell her for less than fifty thousand 
“ 4 dinars when he goes to bargain with you for her. He will certainly give you 
4 4 4 that price/ This man came to me, and I asked fifty thousand dinars. He began 
44 to bargain and, when he offered me thirty thousand, 1 had not (he heart to refuse 
41 that sum and could scarcely believe my ears. I accepted bis offei and then went 
44 to Yahya, the son of Khalid. 1 For how much did you sell the girl?’ said he. 
44 I told him, and he exclaimed : 4 You unfortunate fellow I was your first (fault) 

4 not sufficient to prevent you from committing a second?' I replied : 4 My 
“ 4 heart was too weak to refuse a sum for which I could have never hoped ! 4 Here/ 

“ said Yahya, 4 is your girl ; take her and keep her I ’ 4 1 replied : I have gained by 

“ 4 her fifty thousand dinars and am again become her owner. Bear witness that 1 
“ 4 declare her free and that I promise to marry her/ ” — It is thus I found the 
anecdote related, but l since met with the history of the vizirs composed by al-Jih- 
shiari (vol. II. p. 137), and there I read that Ibrahim al-Mausili was told by \ahyu 
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not to accept less than one hundred thousand dinars and that he sold her for fifty 
thousand, and that, the second time, he was told not to accept less than fifty thou- 
sand and that he sold her for twenty thousand. — Al-Asmai (vol. II. p. 123) related 
as follows : 44 I went, one day, to visit Yahya and he said to me : ‘ Tell me, As- 
‘ ‘ 4 mai ! arc you married?' I replied that lwas not. ‘ Have you a slave-girl?’ 
“ ‘ said he. I answered : * 1 should willingly be indebted to you for one.’ He 
“ then ordered a young girl to be brought in ; she was in the height of beauty, of 
44 grace and of elegance ; and he said to her : ‘ 1 give you to this man arid then 
“ he told me to take her. I thanked him and was wishing him every happiness 
“ when she burst into tears and exclaimed : 1 0 my lord ! how can you give me 
“ ‘ away to such a man as that? do you not see how deformed and ugly he is V He 
“ ‘ said to me : * I will give you in exchange for her two thousand dinars.’ I an- 
“ 4 swered : 4 I have no objection to that.’ The money was given to me and the 
“ girl was taken back to Yahya’s house. * That girl,’ said he, * did something to 
“ ‘ displease me, and 1 meant to punish her in giving hei to you, but then I had 
“ 4 pity on her.' — 4 Why did you not inform me of that previously?’ said I, 4 so 
“ * that 1 might have rcassumed my pristine form ; you should at least have allow- 
“ 4 ed me to comh my beard, Wipe my eyes, perfume my person and make myself 
‘‘ 4 handsome.’ He laughed (at this sally ) and ordered another thousand dinars to 
“ be given to me.” — The following anecdote was related by lshak an-Nadim : 

When Yahya, the son of Khalid rode out, the usual gift which lie bestowed on 
“ those who went up to him with an application was two hundred dirhems (1). 
44 One day, as he was riding out, a literary man, who was also a poet, drew near to 
“ him and said : 

“ * O thou who art the namesake of Yahya the chaste {saint John the Baptist ) ! the 
41 * bounty of the Lord hath assigned to thee a double paradise ( one on earth and the other in 
“ ‘ heaven). Two hundred (dirhems) is the gift of every one who crosseth thy path; but 
“ 1 that sum is too little for a mail like me ; ’tis what he rccciveth from thee who runneth the 
“ ‘ quickest! 

* 4 Yahya replied : You .-.ay true; let this man be taken to my house.” When he 
returned from the khalifs residence, he asked the man what was his business and 
received this answer : “ ‘ I have contracted marriage and am under the necessity of 
44 ‘ filling one of three obligations : cither to pay the dowry (which I have settled 
41 * on my wife and) which amounts to four thousand dirhems (£• 100), or to divorce 
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44 ‘ ( her or lo pay [her) a pension till such time as 1 shall have the means of procu- 
“ ‘ ring the bride’s outfit.’ Vahya gave orders that he should receive four 
“ thousand dirhems for the dowry, four thousand for the purchase of a dwelling, 
4t four thousand for the requisite furniture of a house, four thousand for the reccp- 
“ lion of the hnde and four thousand for future maintenace. He received the 
“ twenty thousand and departed.” — Muhammad Ibn Munadir (tv>7. /. p. 291)), 
the celebrated poet, related as follows : 14 Ar-Rashid made the pilgrimage with his 
“ two sons, al-Amin Muhammad and al-Mamun Ahd Allah. Yahya Ihn khalid ac- 
“ companied him with his two sons, al-Fadl and Jaafar. When they arrived at Me- 
“ dina, ar-Hashid held a public silling with Yahya Ibn Khalid, and distributed to 
44 the inhabitants the customary donations. .Al-Amin then held a sitting with al- 
“ Fadl and distributed donations ; after which al-Mamun, accompanied hv Jaafar, 
“ did the same. For this reason, the people of Medina named that year l hr. year 
“of the three donnliom. IN ever had the\ seen the like before. 1 composed, on 
4 4 this subject, the following >erses (2 : 

- • Thcj arc come lo us. the descendants oTtlic km^s belonging to the f.wmh ot B.irmek 
•• \\ li.it good news ' what a be.iutilul sight ! Tlieir rule is, to make, r\**i\ \ e.n . an e\ j »<*il • 

“ lion against tin* enenn and a jomuev to the Temple ancient <md pine. VMieu tlie\ halt m 
“ al-Bat’ha, (the ntlln/) of Mekka, that nti/ is illuminated Iw their pieseme Baghdad is 
,k t lien in darkness and. whilst the\ perform the pilgrimage, tluee moons <lisp»*l the shades 
which co\ers us in Mekka. I heir hands were created tor nothing else hut deeds of lihera- 
“ litv , and ilieir feet were made for (t/mlmy) llieboaids of the pulpit 

fhc Kliatib j vol.l. p. 73 says, in the article on Abu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Omar al-W akidi [vol. 111. p. 01 which lie inserted in his History of baglulad, that 
he 'nl-Wdfodi ) related as follows : 44 I traded in corn ul Medina and had in my hands 
“ one hundred thousand dirhems which lias been lent to me in order that 1 might 
44 make them productive. This money I lost and then I went to Irak for the pur- 
•* pose of seeing Yuliya, the son of Khalid. Having sat down in his antechamber, 
“ 1 entered into conversation with the servants and door-keepers, and asked how 
“ I could get to see him. They answered : 4 When his dinner is taken in to him. 
“ 4 no one is prevented from entering; we shall then admit you.’ When the 
“ dinner was brought, they let me in and seated me with him at the same table. 

44 4 W'hoare you? ’ said lie, 1 and what do require?’ 1 told him and, when the dishes 
44 were removed, we washed our hands; after which 1 went over to him with the in 
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4k tention of kissing him on the head, hut lie drew back from me . When I < retired 
1 ‘ and) reached the place where the guests mount their horses on departing, a ser- 
“ vant came to me with a purse containing one thousand dinars and said : * 1 he 
44 4 vizir wishes you a good evening; lie bids you help yourself out of your difli- 
“ culty with this and requests you to come to sec him to-morrow morning.’ I re- 
“ turned to see him [the next morning) and sat down to table with him, and he 
44 began to question me as he had done the day before. When the dishes were re- 

moved, 1 went up to him for the purpose of kissing him on the head, but he 
“ drew back from me. On my going to the mounting-place, a servant brought me 
“ a purse containing one thousand dinars and said : 4 The vizir wishes you a good 
“ ‘ day, bids you help yourself out of your difficulties with this and requests you to 
“ 4 return to morrow.’ I look the money, retired, and, the next day, went again 
“ to see him. lie then gave me as much as 1 had received the two days previously. 
“ On the fourth day, I went to visit him as I had done before, and he then allowed 
“ me to kiss him on the head. 4 I did not at first permit you to do so,’ said he, 4 be- 
“ 4 cause I had not rendered you a service which inlitled me to that mark of re- 
“ ‘ speet. Rut now, 1 have been of some use to you.’ He then railed his servants 
“ and said :) 4 Boy ! let such and such a house be given to this man ; Boy ! fit it up 
“ 4 with such and such a set of furniture; Boy ! give him two hundred thousand dir- 
“ 4 hems, the half to pay his debts and the other hall to pul him in heller circum- 
“ 4 stance.' lie then said to me : 4 Become my companion and reside in my house. 
“ 1 repin'd : 4 May tlod exalt the vizir! 1 hope you will allow me to return to Medina 
“ 4 that I may repay there vvliat 1 owe ; after that, 1 shall reappear in your presence ; 

4 that, for me, would he more befitting.’ lie gave his consent and furnished me 
‘ 4 with every requisite for travelling. 1 went to Medina, paid my debts and, ha* 
** ving returned, 1 never quilted him since.” — Abu ivabus al-llimyari went, one 
44 day, to see him and recited to him the following verses . 

May the plenitude of God’s favour descend on Vain a, who bestows such gifts as not a man 
before him ever gave. He forgets the services which he renders, but never forgets bis promise. 

Yahya granted to the poet what he came to apply for and bestowed on him also a 
sum of money. 1 may here observe that llifc ( idea expressed in the) second verse was 
afterwards \ borrowed and) applied by Sharaf ad-Davvla Muslim Ibn Koraish [vol. 111. 
p. 143) : A man said to binT : “ Emir I do not forget my demand,” and he replied : 
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“ Not till I have fulfilled it." Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansiri (3) makes ( honorable ) 
mention of Yahya, the son of Klialid in the following passage : 

Maycst thou [fair maid) be ever fortunate ! knowcst thou not that during those nights which 
had borrowed their darkness from the colour of thy hair, 1 used to wait with patience till their 
obscurity was dispelled by the brightness of a face which shone like the face of Yahya, when 
{his sun) Jaafar was mentioned [with commendation ). 

Yahya used to say: “ Spend when Fortune turns towards you, for her bounty 
•* cannot then be exhausted ; spend when she turns away, for she will not remain 
“ with you." lie said also : “ The benefactor who reminds [a persoj i) of a service 
“ rendered alloys the value of that service; and he who forgets a favour received 
“ is guilty of ingratitude and neglect of duly.” Another of his sayings was : “ The 
“ sincere intention (of doing a good action) and a legitimate excuse (for not doing it ; 

are equivalent to its accomplishment.” He said again : “ In adverse fortune, 
“ wiles ( and stratagems ) lead to perdition." Al-IIasan lbn Said (vol. 1. p. 408) was 
heard to say : “ When a man’s conduct towards his brethren is changed on obtaining 
“ authority, w r e know that he is not fitted for that place (4); so said the president of 
the board of generous actions, Abu Ali Yahya, the son of Khalid Ibn Barrack.” — 
Yahya had a private secretary whom he admitted into his familiarity . This secretary 
resolved on having his son circumcised, and people of all classes made preparations 
for being present at the ceremony. The great oflicers of the empire, the chiefs of 
the civil administration and the government-writers offered, all of them, presents 
suitable to their respective ranks. A friend of the secretary, being in reduced cir- 
cumstances and unable to satisfy his desire of doing like the others, took two large and 
clean bags, filled one of them with salt, the other with perfumed potash, and 
sent them to him with a. letter of which we give here a copy: 11 Could I fulfil my 
“ will, I should conform to the custom and, if my means permitted me to accom- 
“ plish my ardent desire, 1 should outdo even the foremost in this race of genero- 
“ sity and surpass those who make the greatest efforts to shew you honour. But 
“ my means preclude me from doing what 1 wish and the narrowness of my for- 
“ tune prevents me from engaging in a rivalily with the wealthy. Fearing, how- 
“ ever, that the register of our gifts should be closed before the inscribing of my 
“ name therein, I send you some of that which, at the beginning (o fa repast ), brings 
“ good luck and a blessing, and of that which concludes (the repast) by its perfume 
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“ and cleansing quality. (In so doing ) I bear with patience the pain which my in- 
41 ability gives me, and support the anguish of not having the power to execute 
“ (my intentions >. But, as long as I find not the means of filling my duty towards 
44 you, 1 shall offer, for my excuse, this word of almighty God : No blame 
44 shall be incurred by those who are uwak, or by the sick, or by those who find 
“ not wherewithal to contribute. (Coran, sur. 9, verse 92). Receive my salu- 
“ tations.” When Yahya Ibn Khalid arrived at the place where the festival was 
held, his secretary shewed him all the presents which he had received and even the 
two bags with the accompanying letter. The idea of sending these two objects ap- 
peared to Yahya very good, and he ordered them to be filled with money and taken 
back to the person who had sent them. The sum thus given was four thousand 
dinars (£• 2,000). — A man said to Yahya : 44 By Allah 1 thou art milder in temper 
44 than al-Ahnaf ibn Rais (vol. /. p. 635),” and received this answer ; 44 Those who 
‘ 4 offer me more than 1 deserve shall not have a place in my favour.” — Ishak Ibn 
Ibrahim al-Mausili called on one of his servant-boys and, not getting an answer 
from him, he said : 4 1 heard Yahya, the son of Khalid, observe that a man's mild- 
“ ness of temper is indicated by Hie ill-breeding of his servants.” — Y r ahya was one 
day riding out with ar-Rashid when a man stopped before the klialif and said : 
44 My mule is dead.” Ar-Rashid replied : 44 Let five hundred dirhems (£• 10) be 
44 given.” On this, Yahya made him a sign and, when they dismounted, ar-Ra- 
shid said to him : 44 Father! you made me a sign about something and I do not under- 
44 stand what it meant.” Yahya replied : “ The mention of so small a sum as that 
44 should never proceed from your lips; a person of your rank should say : five thou- 
44 sand, or ten thousand.” — 44 Well,” said ar-Rashid, 44 and when a demand such as 
44 that is made to me, what shall I answer?” 44 You must then say said Yahya, 
44 buy him a mule.” — To conclude, we may observe that the anecdotes related of 
the Barmekide family are very numerous, and that an abridgment such as this will 
not admit the insertion of any more. — When llariin ar-Rashid pul to death Jaafar, 
the son of Yahya the Barmekide, he reduced to ruin all that family and cast into 
prison Yahya and al-Fadl, the son of Yahya. The place of their confinement was 
ar-Ralika, called also Old Rakka and situated near the town of New Rakka, which 
is a well-known place on the bank of the Euphrates. To designate both towns, they 
say the two llukkas , giving thus to one name a predominance over the other. Exam- 
ples of a similar licence are offered by the names al-Omardni (5), al-Kamai'dni (6) 
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and some others. — Al-Jihshiari relates, in his History of the Vizirs, that, when 
Yahya, tlie son of Khalid, was in prison, where they kept him closely confined, he 
had one day a longing to eat some sikbdja (7). Having obtained, with great diffi- 
culty, the permission to prepare some, he cooked it, but, when he had finished, the 
skillet in which be had made it fell from his hand and was broken to pieces. On 
this, he recited some verses, upbraiding Fortune and expressing his loss of every 
hope and every desire. He remained in the prison of ar-Rufika till his death, 
which event took place on the 3rd of Muharram, 190 (29lh November, A. I). 805). 
lie died suddenly, without any previous illness, being then seventy years of age, or 
seventy -four, according to another account. His son al-Fadl said over him the 
funeral service. He was buried on the border of the Implicates, in the suburb 
called Rabad llarthama. In his pocket was found a paper on which was written m 
his own hand : “ The accuser has gone forward to the tribunal* and the accused 
“ w'ill soon follow; the kadi will be that equitable judge who is never unjust and 
who has no need of taking evidence.” Ar-Rashid, to whom this paper was sent, 
wept, the remainder of that day, and his countenance, for some days after, bore 
striking marks of sorrow '8\- Yahya settled a monthly pension of one thousand 
dirhems [£ 25) on Sofyan ath-Thauri \ro /. J. p. 57(ij, and the latlei used to say, when 
prostrated in prayer : “ 0 Lord! Yahya has delivered me from the cares of this life, 
“ deliver him from the pains of the next.” When Yahya died, one of his brothers 
saw him in a dream and asked him how fiod had treated him ? To this he replied : 
“ He forgave me in consideration of Sofyan’s prayers.” Some say that the Sofyan 
of this anecdote was Sofyan Jbn Oyaina fro/. 1. p. 578). fiod knows best ! — “Ar-Ra- 
shid,”says al-Jihshiari. “ repented of hi< conduct towards the Rarmekidcs and deeply 
“ regretted the manner in which be bad treated the prisoners). He said, before some 
“ of lus brothers that, if he could be assured of their fidelity, be w ould reinstate them 
“ in their places. He used also to say : — ‘Some people impelled us to punish our ablest 
‘ ‘ and most faithful advisers, and they made us believe that they themselves wen 1 
1 * ‘ capable of replacing them ; but, when we did what they wanted, they were not 
“ ‘ of the least use to us.’ He then recited this line : 

1,1 Infamous wretches (9) ! spare us your calumnies, or fill [with ability) the place which 
“ they filled (so well) (10).” 

I may observe that this verse has for its author al-Hutaiya (vol. 1 . p. 209), and 
that, after it, comes the following : 
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They were persons who, if they built, built well; if they took an engagement, they fulfilled 
it, and if they imposed an obligation, they rendered it binding. 

Az-Zamakhshari [vol. HI. p. 321) says, somewhat to this effect, in his Rabi al- 
Abrdr : u Under the bed of Yuliya, the son of Klialid, was found a paper on which 
“ was inscribed : 

“ Hy the reality of God ! injustice is disgraceful ; an unhealthy pasture ground is that of 
“ injustice. A\c must go before Him who shall retribute even action on the day of judgment; 

all adverse parlies must appear before God. 

1 must now say (1 1' that 1 have inserledin this compendium the quantity [of infor- 
tunium which it was possible for a person to give who had hut lillle leisure. I ha\e 
omitted under this Idler, which is the }, a considerable number of articles which 
I intended to have inserted, hut had not lime enough [ilt<tsd> to do so. I have kept 
them track, with a great deal of rough draughts, so that ibex may serve ( for an- 
other (nlihor* and a more extensile work \x Inch I mean to compile on the same plan, 
if find grant me time and if he aid me in my undertaking (ua tl'uffak lil-aml j. It 
shall contain (mnhloxcuin) a mass ( jummn ) of that information which is required hy 
persons who occupy themselves with these matters, and will dispense the reader from 
the necessity of recurring to a great number of hooks iwa yastayhni man yutalidku 
dn murajdat (intuit Imtldru,: for 1 have selected my notes from standard works 
of history and from the j authentic accounts given of those who lived in an- 
cient and in modern times. To the best of my belief (fi ma yaghlib ala dhunni ), I 
have not neglected to consult any of the noted works which are in the hands of the 
public or any of those which are less known ( al-khdmila ), xvhelher they were volu- 
minous or concise; and I have always taken care to select therefrom whatever seemed 
lit to enter into (/?> this work. Jt is my intention, with the will and the help of God, 
that it shall form more than ten [akthar min ashara< volumes; but assistance must 
he demanded from the Almighty and his aid must be implored to direct me (12;. 

p ; About (i\e pounds sterling. 

(i) Mr. ile Saey has given these \erses m his Chrestomathie arohe, t. I, p. 13. 

(j) This Muslim died A. II. 208 (A. D. 823-4). We have spoken of linn in vol. I, p. 25. 

(4) Literally : We know that authority is greater than he. 

!!i) Al-Utnanbti (the tiro Oman) was a term employed to designate the two tirsl khalifs, Abd Bakr and 
Uin.il . 
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(6) The term nl-kmnanhu Ihe tw o moons) was employed to designate the sun and the moon. 

(7) The KfkUja w.i*. a dish prepared with lurloy-ineal, mmeed meat and vinegar. 

(8) In some oi the mauusenpts, this lnotrraphic.il notice ends liere. 

9) The arahu* imprecation is : no father to your father, and seems to signify : may (lod’s curse he on ynm 
ancestors. 

(10) The manuscript belonging to Mr. Caussm de Privewl has dsr*- ^ ,t, and the edition o! IhM.ik 

I . y ^ ^ 

J, which readings 1 do not understand. 

1 1) The following paragraph is to be tound in prolessor WiMonleld’s edition, hut none of our iiiattusi npU 
znos it exiept that wlm li belong 1 * in Mi. Caussin de !Vrce\al It i" omitted in the edition o( lift I.) k. I tollow 
the text ot Mi. r.,iu«'uu s manuscript, that of the hlhogr.iphicd edition being veiy mcorrect 

li) The wmk which oni autliot here piouiised ne\ei appealed. The ai tides whoh follow were added i. 
the present work hv Ihn Kh.illikAu liinisell, **ome mmo attei ihe appearance ol the autograph iop\. s c<* tin 
note hy which he emicludes tins \..!mne 


IMF VIZI R I BN III UAIH \ 


Abu ’1-Muzaflar Yalna lbn Muhammad ibn llubaira Ibu Said lbrt al-llasan 1 bn 
Ahmad Ibn al-ilasan Ibn .labtn Ibn Atnr lbn llubaira was surnamed Ann ad-llin 
( aid of the religion) and drew his descent from Shailkin (the progenitor of the Arahv 
tribe which bears this name). His ancestor llubaira was the son of Alwan, the son 
of al-Haufazan, whose real name was al-Hanlh, the son of Shurik, the son of Amr, 
orMatar' the son of kais, the son of Shurahbil, the son of Morra, lilt* son of Mam- 
mam, the son of Dhultl, the son of Shaiban. Thalaba, Shaiban’s father, was the son 
of Okaba, the son of Saab, the son of Ali, the son of lbkr, the son of Wail, the son 
of Kasit, the son of liinb, the son of Afsa, the son of Donii, the son of Jadila, tin* 
son of Asad, the son of Bahia, the son of Xiz.ir, the son of Maadd, the son of Ad 
nan. — It is thus that his genealogy has been given by a number of authors, such as 
Ihn ad-Oubaithi (vol. III. p. 102} in his historical work and Ihn al-kadisi (ro /. /. 
p. 290) in his Kitdb al-Wuzard (booh of vizirs). It was not made public till some 
years after his accession to the vizirale, when it was mentioned by the poets in their 
eulogies. He was a native of Kirya Bani Aukar, a village situated in that pari 
of Irak which is called Dujail. It is the same place which bore the name of Due 
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Armdnya , and which is now named, after him , Ddr al-Wazir (the monastery or vil- 
lage of the vizir). His father belonged to the jund (or military colony (vol. 11. p. 132; 
established there. Yah ya professed the doctrine taught by Ahmad Ibn llanbal. He 
learned Traditions, acquired considerable information in each branch of know- 
ledge, learned the readings of the noble book (the Kordn) and concluded that study 
by going over all the systems of Koran-reading and the different lessons which have 
been banded down. He studied grammar, became acquainted with the history of 
the desert Arabs and of their battle-days, cultivated assiduously the art of penmanship, 
got by heart the locutions employed by elegant speakers and applied himself to the 
acquisition of a good epistolary style, llis master in polite literature was Abu Mansur 

• d-Jawuliki (vol. 111. p. 498) and, in law, Abu 1-Husain Muhammad lbn Muham- 

mad al Farra. He was also a pupil of the preacher Abu Abd Allah Muhammad lbn 
\uh\a Ibn Ali Ibn Muslim Ibn Musa Ibn Iruran az Zahidi (t). He learned the Tra- 
dil miis respecting the Prophet from Abu Olliman Ismail lbn Muhammad Ibn lvaila 
al-bpabam, Abu l-kasim llibat Allah Ibn Muhammad lbn al-Hosain the 

hdtih, and from those who came after them, lie himself taught Traditions, some 
<ii which lie had learned from the imam al-Muktafi li-Amr lllah, the Commander of 
t lie laithful. A great number of persons icoeiml Traditions from him and, amongst 
them, the hdfiz Abu I-Caraj lbn al Jatizi (vol. 11 p. D(i ; . 1 lie first office which he 

tilled pmder government • was the inspectorship ol the plantations i ishidf al- 
aknha, 2) situated on the west (/him/ of (he Tigris j; lie then passed to the inspec- 
torship of the taxes paid in kind \nl-ikdmfil ut-Makhzaniya*, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed inspector of the Mukhzev or government stoics (al-nhrdf hilmakhzan). This 
place he did not long till, having been nominated, in the year 542 (A. D. 11 V7-8), 
clerk of the khalif’s household ( kitdha dlicdn az-zimdm ), Irorn which post lie 
was raised to the vizirate. The author who compiled tiie biography of lbn Hu - 
baira relates, in these terms, the motives which led to his nomination : “Amongst 
“ the things which increased his influence and raised him to the vizirship was the 
“ conduct held by Masud al-Jhlali. the shtlina (or resident agent) w hom the sultan 

• Masud lbn Muhammad lbn MalekShah the Seljukide had established at Baghdad 
“ as his lieutenant. Al-Bilaii was one of those Abyssinian slaves and eunuchs who 
' ‘ held so high a rank in the (seljiVi) empire. Housed to behave with great impolite- 
“ ness in the presence of the klialif, transgressing the rules of etiquette which were 
“ alwavs to he observed, and permitting his licentious followers to spread disorder 
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“ (through the city'. Kan warn ad- Din Abu ’l-Kasim Ali I bn Sadaka, who was, al 
k ‘ that time, the khalifs vizir, wrote a number of letters to the sultan Masud, re- 
“ questing him to reprimand nl-Bilali for his conduct, hut could never obtain an 
“ answer. When Aun ad-Din was appointed clerk of the household, the khalif 
“ spoke to him on the subject and hade him write to the sultan. Aim ad-Din, 
“ knowing that the vizir had already written a number of letters and that they had 
•remained unanswered, sent off request after request till he obtained a reply. 
•* The letter (ir/i/r/i had this effect ) was drawn up by himself, and I should insert it 

* here, were it not so long; hut 1 may mention, in a summary manner, that it con- 
“ tained good wishes for the sultan’s welfare, reminded him of the exemplary con- 
“ duct held by his predecessors low aids the khalifs, of their sincere obedience, the 
“ respect which they always shewed them and the protection which they a Horded 
44 them against those who dared to thwart them, lie then complained of Masud al- 
“ Bilali, mentioned that he written a number of times on that subject without re- 
“ reiving an answer and spoke to a great length on this matter. It was in the mouth 
44 of the latter Haiti . 5 i 2 September, A. D. 1147 that he wrote this letter. Aery 

* soon alter, he received an answer containing the sultan's excuses with a formal 
“ disapproval of al-BilalT* conduct. The khalif al-Muktali was highly pleased to 
“ have followed the advice of Aun ad-Din and felt dceplv obliged to him; so. Aun ad- 
“ Din continued to enjoy his favour and was raised to the vizirale.” The same 
author says : “ Another motive which conduced to Ann ad-Din’s nomination 

* was, that, in the year 5i3 ;A. D. 1148 9 , two of the sultan’s emirs, one of 
“ whom vvas al-Baksh al-Masudi, lord of al I.ilif, which is a place in Irak, and 

1 the other, Jldegiz as-Sultaui, came to Baghdad with a numerous body of troops 
“ and committed in it the greatest disorders. This will he found related in the 
“ hooks of annals 3). The vizir Kauwam ad-Din llm Sadaka undertook to bring 
“ about an arrangement, hut without success. Ann ad-Din then asked and obtain- 
“ ed the khalifs authorisation to treat with the invaders who hail attacked him 
4k and, by his skilful management, he succeeded in putting a slop to their evil 
“ doings till such lime as he had assembled sufficient forces to resist them, and 
k ‘ enabled the people to seize on their riches. This event vvas a means em- 
“ ployed by destiny for the elevation of Ibn llubaira and the dismissal of Ibn Sa- 
“ daka from the vizirale. Effectively, when this serious affair was terminated, the 
“ khalif al-Muktafi summoned Ibn Huhaira to his presence by a notification jwm/d- 
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“ lea), which was carried to him by two emirs of the empire. When Ibn Hubaira 
“ read it, all bis family made great demonstrations of joy (4) and, as be rode with 
“ bis followers to the kbalif’s palace, the public learned that be bad been appointed 
“ vizir. On bis arrival at the door of the fnijra (the khalif s cabinet ), be was called in 
“ and found al-Muktafi seated, to receive him, on (be right side of the Taj (5). lie 
“ kissed the ground, saluted and bad then, during an hour, a conversation with 
“ the khalif which no other person could overhear. On retiring, be found a robe 
“ of honour (tashrtf) prepared for him, according io the cu>tom followed towards 
“ vizirs. lie put it on and, being called in a second time, be kissed the ground and 
“ invoked blessings on the khalif in a style which excited that prince’s admiration. 
k ‘ lie then pronounced these words : 

“ As tongas my life endures, I shall thank Anir lor services of which lie never vaunted. 
“ great though thev were. He saw inv indigence even there where it was concealed, and kept 
“ it insight until it disappeared." 

1 may observe that these are two verses of three which were composed bv Ibrahim 
11m al-Abbas as-Suli (O'. The verse which should have come after the first was : 

A genet mis man whose wealth is never withheld from Ins friend, and who never manifests a 
complaint il the shoe ( fortune ' slips fromundei him. 

liin ad-Diu, in renting the two verses, altered the last half of the second, which 
originally ran thus : 

and it was like a mote in his eye, till removed 

Having thought fit to address the. khalif in thisstvle, he altered the expression, 
through respect. When he retired, they brought him a bay horse, with while 
pasterns, a while spot reaching from the forehead to the nose, and a rich capari- 
son ; such being their custom with respect to vizirs. The details of this cere- 
mony I have abridged. He then rode forth, preceded hv the great functionaries, 
the officers of the empire, the emirs attached to the court, all the khalifs servants 
and all the chamberlains of the divan ; with drums beating before him and the mas- 
nad ( cushion ) borne after him, according to the usual practise on such occasions. 
He entered into the divan, dismounted apart and took hisseaton th edesl ( $oplio,cu$h - 
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ion). The shaikh Sadid ad-Dawla Aim Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd al-karim 
Ibn a)-Anbari llicn stood forward to read the diploma [of the vizirs nomination). 
It was a remarkable piece of its kind and, were it not so long, I should insert it lieie ; 
besides, it is well known and copies of it are in the hands of the public. When he 
finished, the Koran -readers chanted [passages of the Koran) and the poets recited 
pieces of their composition. Ibn Hubaira was installed in the vizirship on Wed- 
nesday, the 3rd of the latter Hub!, 5 \ !\ '10th August, A, D. 1149'. He bore at 
first the title of Julal ad-Din [grandeur of religion), but, on being appointed vizir, he 
received that of Aim ad-Din. Kniinenl for learning and for merit, he displayed also 
an unerring judgment and a virtuous disposition; during his vizirship he conduct- 
ed matters in a manner which attested the greatness of his abilities and the excel- 
lence of his counsels. This assured him Jhe Uiahf's ' gratitude, entitled him to 
high consideration and contributed largely to his good fortune. As he had a gieat 
respect for the learned, his receptions were attended by all men distinguished (oi 
talent, no matter in what line. Traditions were repealed in his presence and con- 
trolled by him and the shaikhs professors, who were there; discussions were carried 
on and useful information was communicated to an extent which cannot be descri- 
bed. lie composed some works such as the Ifsiih fi madm 's-Snhdh [rluetdalton of 
passages in [Jauhari’s Vruhie dictionary, the Snhuh', forming nineteen books ‘ro tu- 
nics ?); u commentary un the Jama haw us-Snhihain see ro /. I. p. 420), with an 
exposition of the maxims uttered by the Prophet and contained in that woik; the Ai- 
tdb al-}fuksid nchirh hits the mark ' — this word lakes an i after the s ; a complete 
commentary on it, in four volumes, was diawn up by the celebrated gramma- 
rian Abu Muhammad Ibn al-Khashshab (ro/. II. p. 00) ; an abridgment of the Isldh 
al-Mauttk (T ; the Kildb al-Ibdddt , etc. treatise, on devotional rites), according to the 
system of canon law taught hv the imam as-Shafi ; an Arjuzu etc. [technical verses on 
the long and the short final u ; an Arjuza on the art of penmanship (or orthography 
( jB-ej-). — Our professor Izz ad-Din Abu ’l-Hasan Ali, generally known by tbe sur- 
name of Ibn al-Athir [vol. II. p. 288) gives, in his lesser historical work, that which 
treats of the Atabeks, a chapter concerning the siege of Baghdad in tbe month of Zu 
’1-K.aada, 553 (Nov. — Dec. A. D. 1158) by al-Malik Muhammad and Zain ad-Din. 
He says there that al-Muklafi li-Amr Illali made every effort to pul that city in a good 
state of defense and that bis vizir, Aun ad-Din Ibn Hubaira, helped him in a manner 
of which no other person could have been capable. He adds ■ 44 By al-Muktafi’s 
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, “ order, a proclamation was made in Baghdad, promising five dinars (2 1. 10.s.) tu 
“ every person who should be wounded during the hostilities, and, effectively, that, 
“ sum was given to every one who received a wound. A man of the people got 

“ wounded and went lo the vizir, who said : ‘ That is a mere scratch, not worth 

“ 4 a penny.’ The man returned to the fight and got a stroke across his belly, 

“ so the entrails were falling out; he then came hack the vizir and said : 4 My Lord ! 

“ will that satisfy you?’ The vizir laughed, ordered him a donation and sent for a 
“ doctor to dress his wound.” End of the extract. I must hen* make an observa- 
tion : the Muhammad of whom 11m al-Athir speaks was the son of Mahmud Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Malek Shah, the Seljukule, and theZain ad-l)in was Abu ’ 1 -Hasan A 1 i 
Ibn Bektikin, generally known by the [Tui fish) appellation of Kulchcf- [the little) and 
the father of Muzaffar ad-Din, lord of Arbela [col. 11. p. 533). According to another 
author, this Malik Muhammad was Muhammad Shah, and the event took place in the 
sear 552. tiod knows which of the two is in the right I It is Ibn al-Jauzi who says 
so in his Shuzur al-O/ud , and he must have been better acquainted with what passed 
than any other, for Baghdad was his native place and he was there all the lime. 1 have 
spoken of Muhammad Shah (8) in the article on his father. The imam [kluilif) al- 
Muktafi li- \ mr 1 1 lull Muhammad bore the surname of Aim Abd Allah and was the son 
of al-Mustazlur; he died on the eve of Sunday, the 2nd of the first Rabi, 553 :12th 
March, A. lb 1100). 1 1 is son al-Muslanjid Billah Abu '1-Muzaffar Yusuf was then 

proclaimed khalif. Ibn Hubaira went in to him, took the oath of fealty, was recei- 
ved honorably and confirmed in the vizirship. hearing lo he dismissed from office, 
he never attempted to contradict his sovereign, and he continued in place til) the 
hour of his death. His praises were celebrated by the most distinguished poets of 
the age, and one of them, Abu T-Fawaris Saad, surnamed Rais Bais [vol. 1. p. 559 
and generally known by the appellation of Ibn Sadi, composed on him some exquisite 
eulogiums. In one of these pieces he says : 

Anecdotes of generosity excite him, even in his calmest mood, as the red intoxicating liquoi 
excites the drinkers of the nomadic village. He stands firm when other people spring from 
their seats in dismay, and when the iuftirst pinnacles (rhirfs) tremble before the storms ol 
calamity. He interrupts vile discourse, avoids opprobrious language and is always taken up 
with the loveofglorj. He is incapable of committing the slightest act of meanness, and his 
bosom is unmoved by the dangers incurred in those deeds which lead to glory. YVlien the 
name of AOn-ad-Ilin Yahya is pronounced, the clouds flash forth their lightnings (harbingers 
of rain), and the strong lances wave proudlv (11). 
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It was the custom at Raghdad that, in the month of Ramadan, the great officers 
of the empire partook of a repast (simdt) given by the khalif at the house of the vizir, 
and this repast was called the tabnk. Hais Rais, who was a high-minded man and had 
all the noble pride of a true Arab, was one of the guests. Seeing that a number of 
persons, hating no other merit Ilian that of being paid functionaries, passed before 
him to a higher place, he was so highly offended that he wrote to the vizir Ann ad-Rin 
a letter in which he requested that [for the future) his absence might he pardoned. 
it ran thus : } 

Thou who. in wealth and in poverty, wer! always lavish of th) monev ! thou who, morn- 
ing and night, furnishes! provisions to (needy) travellers ! Thou who comokesl the per- 
sons clinched hy thee to partake of an augmentation from tin bountx ! In even house 
there is a table supplied with provisions In tin generositx, and vet thou nnitest its master 
to the tahah. Th) gifts are poured fourth like a torrent and, were those on whom the) light 
not afraid of thy just sexeritx, thex would crx out : “ Saxe 11 s from drowning! ” Tin 
noble qualities cover the land with a constant shower; even m the day of battle, thou 
drenches! the soil with the blood and the sweat of the horsemen. Spare my shoulders 
from being pressed in a manner which, if 1 resented, would expose mx reputation and 
my character to sarcasms. If thou permittest ii, such a humiliation will degrade me ; and how 
often hast thou loaded me with a burden of which I could hardh hear! 1 am sick of the 
fortune (winch pursues mi) and ot her attacks, mx noble pride alone preserves mx life. Grant 
me the favour which I ask , yraut // es /r.uitfy as thou bestow est tin numerous gifts. To he 
liberal in granting honour is fai above being liberal with monex. I'he disk of the sun, exalted 
though he he, turneth vet low from grief, when obliged to descend towards the horizon. People 
consider as folly such { smstbihti / n< nunc. ; but often hath innate dignilx been confounded 
with folly . 

The vizir Aun ad-Din received Hie present of ail inkstand made of rock-crystal 
and inlaid with coral. Seeing at his levee a number of poets and, amongst them, 
Hais Rais, lie observed that it would he well to compose a piece of verse on that ob- 
ject. One of the persons present, a blind man whose name J have not met with, 
then recited these lines : 

Iron was, by divine favour, rendered soft for David, so that he w rought it at will into coats of 
mail (10). The crystal, though a stone, has been softened for you, yet bending it to one’s wish 
is hard and difficult. 

Hais Rais here observed that the poet had spoken, not of the inkstand hut of the 
maker; on which the vizir said : “ Let him who finds fault change (if for the better).” 
Hais Rais did so in these lines : 
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Your inkstand was made of your two days (11 j, and these have been mistaken for crystal 
and for coral. One is your day of peace, which is white and pours forth abundance; the other 
is your day of war which is red, like red blood. 

I since found the two first verses in the Kitdb al-Jindn, a work composed by the 
shaikh al-Kadi ar-Kashid Ahmad Ibn az-Zubair al-Gliassnni, the same of whom men- 
tion has been made towards the beginning of this work [vo I. /. p. 143). He attri- 
butes them to al-Kadi ar-Kashid Ahmad Ibn al-Kasim as-Sakalli (12), kadi of Misr, 
who, as lie relates, went to the levee of al-Afdul Shahanshah Amir al-Juyiush ( vol . 1. 
p.(J12) and, seeing before him an inkstand of ivory inlaid with coral, extemporized 
these lines : 

Iron was, bv divine favour, rendered soft for David, so that lie wrought it, at will, into coats 
of mail. Coral, though a stone, has been softened for you, jet it is bard and disobedient to 
the uilJ. 

Aim Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Rakhtvar, generally known b\ the name of ai- 
Ahlah (ml. III. p. 150) composed, in this vizir’s praise, a number of kastdas , one 
of which I insert here because it is the finest : 

The zephj r and the ■ /»////•') willow \hnn of the sandhill have committed a falsehood . they 
ofleiod thrmsehes as the likeness (i.r (.«/■»//// hr/nml , hnt they forgot the ornaments i of hrr 
/irrsnu) and her v nmfnl) neck, u tlmii who ail a statue •m hnnifij ! thou whose anklets are 
loo wide 1 1 1, lot tin* instep and whom I am unable not to low ! I once had tears and strength 
of mind; but now, neither tear 1 ' nor slmiglli of mind remain. Thou hast rendeied mj hod) a 
dwelling-place for sickness, since thou dwellest in al-Jara, after having departed limn Ta- 
bah 1 O (nn/ fnrurf /* thou whoseest those ga/elles (mnn/nis) cross our w,i\ ’ know that 
my heart, and not the winding v.dley, is their pasture-ground. Her waist is pliant like a wand, 
and she polishes date-tree* blossoms (//#■/• t>rth) with a piece of d/v/A wood. W hen she holds 
discourse* with you, sbe fails not to bring back (tnynn' the days of passionate Ioye. Often h.'ne 
I passed the wine-cup to my companions whose eyes shewed inebriation and who staggered in 
their gait. (H> //w /kj in an arbour embellished with flowers, whose raiment was not 
[nnn/r nfthrsi/Ls ) fiom Yemen or from Sanaa. In the morning, I hastened with ardour to vi- 
sit the soil of that spot (iriirrv 1 nwt my b^loird ; / tens therr) before the turtle-doves had mount- 
ed to the lop of tl* 1 /nhi’trrr. Tlu* lightning-clouds shook over it their Hashing swords, and 
the* lake, through fear of them, put oi. a coat of mail (10). O thou who blamest me! load me, 
as you please, with reproaches sufficient to rend even the solid rock; but know that I was 
formed by nature for loving, just as the vizir was formed by nature for deeds of libe- 
rality . 

The poet then makes his transition to the eulogium which, to avoid prolixity, I 
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suppress. Abu ’1-FathSibt lbn al-Taawizi (rol. 111. p. 1(521 composed also in his 
honour a single kastda which I here give : 

May the rains descend on these vernal abodes and on these hills which, since the departure of 
their inhabitants, look sickly and emaciated like me. For her (trho is absmt) I have engaged that 
my eyelids shall be a fountain and pour from their angles an abundant Hood of tears. Though hot 
dwelling-place be much changed from the stale in which 1 saw it, the love which is in my heart shall 
ncvei be known to change. 0 my two friends! the aspect of that cloud whose lightnings gleam 
dimly ovei al-Ajraam has renewed mv affection foi her and awakened mv passion. My eyes 
and my sight have been delivered over to constant waking by the slowness of that procrastinating 
maid in the fulfilment of her engagements. When l said to her : My body is emaciated by 
love !” she would reply : k ‘ Where is the lover who is not emaciated?’* When 1 said : “ l,et 
“ mv tears bear witness to the sadness which you cause me she would answer : “ Tears are 
not witnesses whose evident e i an be accepted. ” Manic me not, my two friends ! if I weep 
m my foolish passion for one who always breaks her promise and always procrastinates. The 
heaviest afllietion whitli a lover can undergo is the nksome indifference of Ins beloved and the 
fatiguing remonstrances of ren.soi ions friends \t the foot oi you insulated sandhill are th< 
m»ulrn s fair and intompaiahJe. who played with those hearts of our** and with our reason, on 
the morning in which their glances and om hearts met together and winch was not free from 
lh< blood of wounded 'jnno s). ()! how admiiahh 1 is the valley ol al-Arak, where the peilume of 

your piesenn is levealed by the northern and the southern birezes. In that cool valley, 
morning and evening, as often a*- Mow the zephy i , a love-siik lieait found alleviation. I invoked 
indifference, hut it would not aid me; I attempted to use patience [mid to hr,n milt //.r\ hut it 
wasol no avail. Thou \nuj brlnrnl , knewesl all the causes of love and you heaped them on a 
baik which was alioady loaded with misfortune- The only profit I derived from the loving of 
fair maidens was watching the nights of longing desire, how slowly they passed ovei. How of- 
ten did these nights inspne me with .he hope of meeting a man renowned, dignified in mauneis, 
grave, piudenl and not pieirpilate; m the enjoyment of whose favoui 1 might pmudly swing 
my body from suit to side, and. in whose conn, I might sweep haughtily along in training ro- 
bes. Now I have been long accustomed to Ins gifts and only desnelo kiss that beneficent hand . 
the generous character ol Aaliya the vizir give*, me the assurance of that favoui 's being granted, 
and \tin ad-Din is the very best of sureties. 

This vizir frequently reciled the following verses : 

The secrets of love can he explained to you by no man, till it has procured for thee the 
vexation of being reproved. The love which I hear her will not consent that she should ever 
permit me to see in her even the slightest imperfection 


The shaikh Shams ad-I)in Abu l-Muzaflar Yusuf lbn Kizoghii lbn Abd Allah 
:vol. /. j). who was a daughter’s son of the shaikh Jamal ad-I)in Abu ’1-Faraj 

lbn al-Jauzi «ro/. II. p. 9Gj slates, in bis Mirdt az-Zatndn, a historical work of which 
1 saw , in Damascus, a copy composed of forty volumes, all of them in the author’s 
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own handwriting, that his father, Kizoghli, was a while slave (mamlHh) belonging to 
Aun ad-Din and that his mother was the daughter of the shaikh Jamal ad-Din Abu 
’1-Faraj just mentioned. Their son was therefore a mawla (17) to him Mn ad-Din). 
He .stales also that he heard his preceptors at Baghdad relate that Aun ad-Din gave 
the following account of his elevation : “ I was in such straitened circumstances that, 
“ for some days, I remained without food. One of rnv family then advised me to 
“ visit the tomh of Maruf al-Karkhi [ml. III.]). 384\ and there ask God’s assis- 
■* lance, because all prayers offered up at that tomh wie fulfilled. So I went to 
“ the tomh of Maruf, prayed there and invoked (the ht'p of God). I then retired, 
“ with the intention of returning to the town ( bided j,” -bv the word lawn he meant 
Baghdad, — “ and 1 passed through kalufta,” — a place near Baghdad, — “ and 
there I saw a deserted mosque. I went into it for the purpose of saying a prayer 
of two mints, and saw there a sick man lying on a mat. 1 sat down by his head 
ard a-ked him if he desired anything. He ‘plied : ‘ A quince.’ 1 went to a 
“ fruiterers, and got from him two quinces and an apple, for which J left my cloak 
nnzur) in pledge. The man eat pari of a quince and hade me shut the door. 

* W le ri I had done so, he got otf the mat and told me t,. dig there. I dug and 
** foun i a jar. ‘ Take it,’ ".ml he. * for vou are more deserving of it than any other.’ 
“ 1 ask'tl him if he had not an heir, and he answcied : ‘ No; 1 hail a brother whom 
“ ‘ I h.i\ “ not seen this long time and who, as I am told, is dead. We wcie na- 
“ ‘ live- o I ar-Uusdfa.' lie was still talking to me when lie died. 1 washed his 
‘ body, pul it into a shroud and buried it. Having taken the jar, which con- 

* tamed live hundred dinars ;,v. 2o() , I went to the Tigris with the intention 
■ * of crossing over, when a waterman, dressed in rags and having an old boat, call- 
** ed out : ‘ Gome with me ! come with me I* I dropped down the river with him, 
“ and never did I see a man so like to the one that had just died. ‘ Where do you 
*■ ‘ belong to?’ said 1. He answered : * To ar-Busafa I have some daughters and 
“ am very poor.’ — ‘ Have you any relatives?’ said 1. ‘iNo, ’ said he, ‘ 1 liad a bro- 
“ ‘ ther, but it is very long since J saw him, and 1 know not what God has done with 
“ ‘ him.’ — ‘ Hold your lap,’ said 1. lie did so, and 1 poured all the money into 
4 ‘ it. Seeing him greatly astonished, 1 related to him vvliat had passed, lie then 
“ bade me take the half of it, but I replied : 1 l shall not take even a single piece.’ 
“ l then went up to the residence of the khalif, wrote a supplication ( and sent it in.' 
“ It came out endorsed thus : 4t The inspectorship of the makhzen.” From that 
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“ post I mounted to the vizi rale.” — Ibn Kizoghli continues thus : “ My grandfa- 
44 ther, Abu ’l-Faraj, relates, in bis Muntazim, that the vizir begged of God to die a 
44 martvr and, every time he found an opportunity of risking his life for the faith, 
14 he encountered the danger. On Saturday, the 12th ot the first Jumada, 560 (27lh 
t4 March, \. It. 1165), he was in good health. That night, he went to bed per- 
“ feed) well, but, at day-break, lie had a fit of vomiting and sent for a doctor. This 
“ man attended him and gave him a draught which, some say, was poisonous, 
44 and he died. About six months afterwards, this doctor drank poison and 
“ then said repeatedly : ‘ That which I gave to drink has been given to me !’ till 
“ he died .’ 1 — [Ibn al-Jauzi' says, in the 1 lunlazim On the night of the vizir’s 
“ death, I was sleeping, with my companions, on the roof of the house, and I had a 
“ dream in which, methouglit, 1 was in the palace of the vizir and that lie was there 
“ seated. A man came in with a javelin in his hand and struck him with it between 
“ the u lit In on [IS), so that the Mood gushed out like a lountain and struck the [op- 
44 po&ite wall. I then turned round and, seeing a gold ring lying on the ground, 
44 1 took it up and said : 1 To whom must 1 give it?’ i The answer tra* : ] 4 Wait till a 
“ 4 servant come forth and to him give it.’ On awaking, I related the dream to 
41 my companions and had scarcely finished when a man came up and said : 4 The 
“ 4 vizir is dead.’ One of those who were present exclaimed : 4 That is impossible ! J 
“ 4 left him, yesterday evening, in the very best health.’ Another man then came 
44 and confirmed the news. The son of the vizir ordoied me to wash the corpse. 1 
“ began to do so and, on lifting up the arm in order to wash the mafjhuhnt ,'' — bv this 
word are designated (be folds made by certain parts of tlie body, the armpits, foi in- 
stance; its singular is mtvjhbin; — “ the ring fell from the hand to the ground and, 
- 4 on seeing it, 1 marvelled greatly, by reason of my dream Whilst washing the 
corpse, 1 remarked on the face and on the body spots winch denoted that be bad 
** been poisoned. When the bier was brought out, all the shops in Baghdad were 
41 closed and not a single inhabitant but accompanied the funeral. The prayer was 
44 said over the corpse in the Mosque ol the Citadel [Jihnv ' l-liasr ,< and interred in 
* u the college [madrasa, founded by the vizir himself, but of which even the ruins 
have now disappeared. A number of poets composed elegies on his death.’ 
Knd of Ibn al-Jauzi’ s recital. — The author of the history of this vizir states that the 
cause of his death was a sudden predominance of phlegm over his natural tempera- 
ment. Having gone out to hunt with [the khnlifj'A Muslunjid, he took a laxative 
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draught which was not sufficient to operate the evacuation of the phlegm. On 
Friday, the 6th of the first Jurnada, he rode back to Baghdad, supported on the sad- 
dle (by servants), and went to his pew in the mosque, where he attended the public 
prayer. After that, he returned to his house and, at the hour of the morning prayer, 
he had a recurrence of the attack and swooned away. The waiting-maids screamed 
out, hut he recovered and told them to be silent. His son, Izz ad-Din Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad, who was his lieutenant in the vizirship, being informed of what 
had passed, hastened to sec him and said, on entering into the room : “ The ustdd 
“ ad-ddr (mayor of the palace) lias sent different persons to know the cause of the 
outcry.” — This ustdd bore the names of Abu ’1-Faraj Muhammad and the surname 
of Ibn Maslama ; he was the son of Abd Allah, the son of llihat Allah, the son of al- 
Muzaffar, the son of the Kdis ar-Ruwasd (vol. 111. //. 48j. — “ The vizir smiled (on 
44 hearing these words i, notwithstanding his state of suffering, and pronounced 
these lines : 

“ How tnanv arc those who, in their folly, will rejoice at mv death and wield the sword with 
“ t\rami\ aftei mv decease. if lhe\, poor fellows! were aw are of the evils which shall hefal them 
“ when 1 am gone, lhe\ would die befoit; me. 

44 He then swallowed a draught which brought on an evacuation, after which, he 
“ called for water to make the ablution preparatory to prayer. He said the prayer 
“ in a sitting posture and made the prostration, hut, as he continued for a conside- 
“ table time without silting up, the attendants shook him and perceived that he was 
44 dead. The imam 'hhnhf al-Mustanjid, being informed of this event, gave orders 
“ for his burial.” Aun ad-IHn left two sons, Izz ad-Din Muhammad, him of whom 
mention lias been just made, and Slim af ad-Din Abu ’l-Walid al-Muzaffar. As for 
Ins birth, Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Kadisi \ rot. I. p. 290 1 states, in his History of the 
Vizirs, that this vizir, according to hi own declaration, was horn in the year 
497 (A. 1). ll03-4>. One [of his runtempnranes 1 said : 44 1 saw him in a dream. 
44 subsequently to his death, and asked him m what state he was? He replied : 

“ We are asked vonmning our state, after undergoing a change of state and being for ever 
“ concealed from sight. We bate obtained a double tew aid for what we wrought in view of 
44 our own salvation, and we found that the good we did to others was selected [and put aside 
“ as the best)." 

When the news of his death reached the mayor of the palace, Adud ad-Din Ibn al- 
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Muzaffar, the poet Sibt Ibn at-Taawizi was present. lie was a mawlo to flic Muzaf- 
far family, his father Nushtikin having been a mam Ink \white slave) to one of its mem- 
bers. It was the son aa ho changed the name of Nushtikin into that of Ahd Allah. 
Ibn at-Taawizi, wishing to ingratiate himself with Adud ad-I)in who, to his know- 
ledge, was not on good terms with the vizir, extemporized these lines * 

People told me l hat the vizir was dead : “ Come." said ihcv,-* let us weep for Abu ’l-Muzaf- 
•* far Vahya ” I replied : “ That is tot me the slightest of misfortunes and afflictions, since 
u Urn al -Muzaffar \i!mi tnf~fh'n) is ali\e t/nh >/n) ” 

Another individual, whose name I do not now recollect, hut who was a poet of 
some celebrity, pronounced these verses on the same event) ' 

O Lord! the noble { Yafn/tr) Ihu llnhnira is dead and Aahva Ibn Jaafar is aloe ’ With 
one Yulna have disappear'd all meiiloi ions and prune!) qualities, hut. with the othei Aaloa 
lives even lollv end even vice 

My intention {in relating thes n anceihrfes' is lo show Imw numerous were the me- 
rits oi Ibn Iluhaira, and I have prolonged this article for the purpose of attaining 
that object. — 1 remarked in Abu ’I-Khalluh Ibn Diliva s [roL II. p. dS r i] work, the 
h'/Jdh an-Mbrfls fi ffirtlJi khulnfd hnni ’ 1-AhbtU Jim book of the lamp, on the history of 
the ihhnsulc Lhalifs , an error which 1 am anxious to point out, lest those, who read 
that hook may suppose the author’s statement to he correct. In speaking of the khalif 
.il-Muklafi Lillah, he ha^ something I" 1 his effect *. “ Jhat Khalil was highly foitu- 
“ nate in possessing such a vizir as Abu ’1 Muzaffar Ann ad-l)in Yahya Ihn Muham- 
** mad Ihn Iluhaira, wlin was a descendant of the great emir Abu Hah- Omar Ihn 

Iluhaira, whose transcendent merit, loudly celebrated bv all historians, was 1 1 a 1 1 s — 
“ mitted to his gramlson Aun ad-I)in.“ He then relates something highly honora- 
ble for Omar Ibn Iluhaira. who was governor of the two Iruks under the Omaiyide , >. 
Ibn Dihva thought that the vizir of whom we have here spoken was a descendant of 
that emir. 1 was greatly surprised at his making such a mistake : the vizir drew Ins 
ongin from the progenitor of the tribe of Shaihan, a> we have already shewn at the 
beginning of this article, and the emir belonged lo the tribe of Fazara, as will be 
seen in our article on his son Yazid; and wide is the difference between Shaiban 
and Fazara. The author was, no doubt, led into this error by finding in the genea- 
logy of the vizir an Omar Ihn Iluhaira, which person he took for the emir. Such 
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.a fault, coming from a man like Jbn Dihya, is not to be pardoned ; for he was a hdfiz 
(knowing by heart traditional information) and should have been well acquainted with 
general biography. The mistake is evident, hut, to err is in the lot of humanity. 
— Most of the persons whose names occur in this article have been already men- 
tioned in this (biographical) history and have, each of them, a separate article, but 
we have not spoken of az-Zabidi. This shaikh was a man of great influence, an ac- 
tive reformer of manners (20) and a person whose society was always profitable to the 
vizir. As J have not mentioned him in thiswork, 1 feel it my duty to direct towards 
him the reader’s attention, fora man like him should not be passed over. He ar- 
rived in Baghdad A. FT. of) 9 (A. I >. J 1 13-0) and died in the month of the first ftabi 
535 (March-April, A. D. 1100'. Abu Abd Allah Jbn ari-Najjar (ro/. /. p. 11 j says, 
in lus History of Baghdad : “ He was born at Zabid (in Yemen), on the eve of Wed- 

nesdav, the 22nd of Muharram, r i00 (3rd December, A. D. 1007); he died on 
“ Monday , the 1st of the first Habi, 555 ^1 1 tb March, A. D. 1100), and was buried 
“ in the cemetery adjoining the Djame (or mosque) of al-Mansur at Baghdad.” — As 
(nr the verse of the poet: “ Olord I the imlde ( Yuliya ) Ibn Ilubaira is dead and Vahya 
“ Ibn Jaafar is alive;' t lie la^t words refer to Abu 1-l adl Saliva lbn Abi ’1-K.asim 
Obaid Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Moammai Ibn Jaafar, surnamed Zaun ad-Din 
[the iliumpuut oj the faith, lie was appointed ins[ ectoi of the MaLhzcn in the month 
of the latter .lumada. 5 \ 2 Oct. -.Nov. A. D. I 1 i7;. and remained in office till the year- 
507 A. D. 1171 . 11 e \ue appointed u/ir on the dismissal of Abu ’1-Taraj ll)ii ai- 
Mu/.alTar (2 1 ; and occupied that post hit his death, His conduct entitled iurri U> 
praiso and gratitude, and he was a liiend to men of learning. His hirtli took place 
at Baghdad at lei the last evening prayer of Thursday, the 29th Safar, 51 1 (2nd July. 
A. D. 11 17). He died in Baghdad on the 20th of the first Rabi, 570 (19tli October, 
A. D. 1 171j, and was interred in a mausoleum turbo winch lie bad erected foi 
himself in the Harbiya cemetery. 

( 1 > Sir tnwaids tin* rial ul t lus at licit*. 

(:’) Tin* names "1 itn * a lu i -> mentioned it : In - pai.u r iaph ar hoiv tendered I»y iln*ir probable syndication . 
as w f do not pos,si>ss ,ui^ |*n*i is#* mtormatnm inspe# tun; tin* internal administration of the khalifat#* in its 
lattci da\s. 

p», Ikl' iny w.#s u* *M*i'iit #r »•< \riati ami Adailuijau. He and a munbri >*1 other emirs revolted against tin 
sultan Masiul, maiehed tow aids C.tjihdad, defeated the Khalits troops and committed all sorts ol alroutn's. 
They thou asked and ohtauird tin* Khalil's pardon, rotiroil and spread ia\:i£i* and devastation overall the c«un- 
tries through vvlmh thev passed. — (Ibn al-\thlr's MirkhomUl 
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(4) The meaning of the tevf is doubtful. 

(5) The 77?/', or crown, was a pavilion adjoining ihr palace of ihc Khalils at Baghdad. — Sec M. do Sacy's 
ChreHomallne Arahe, tome I, pa#' 74. It was in it that the khahf appeared in state, on the days ol solemn 
audience. 

fe,y ThoM 1 \ei’M l s air piM’ii m tin* IhwuUa, paj?e The commentator, ai-TibrUi, says that they were 

composed by a native ot Medina in honour ot Amr Ihn Said lhn al-AAsi, who, as \% »' learn by the Nu/irm , was 
pul to death, m the year (i9 A. 0. (>SS-9' by the Omaiyide Khalit, Ahd al-MaliK Ihn MarwAn. Ihraldin as- 
Suh could not have composed this piece, for lie died A. H. 243 (A. It. S .*» 7 'i and was not a native ol Medina. 

(£) rhe lilt* ol Urn as-SiKkit, the author ot the hloh a/~Mnntih, is #\eu hi this volume. 

'8) 1 read . Mahmud Shall ; see \ol. 1 1 1 7 p, 2.14. 

(9) The copyists and editois, not having well midei stood this pje< o, have ijiven it very imomvtlv. In the 

third line, 1 re ul : and, m the lourih, hut with doubt, L sXJ 

(10) Konhi , sur. 3i, verse 10. 

(11) The meaning ol this is explained in the next verse. 

1 12) Ahmad Urn al-hasim, suruamed al-Kadi ai -li.ishnl, was a native v.| Sieilv, Iroin which country ho re 
moved to Ivjypt. He died A. 11. V#. A. It 1131-2). — tjlntnnj <>t the bhh\ of Mrn ; ms. ot the lhb'. imp., 
ancien lends. n° t» 9 1 . ) 

(1 Literallv : lhe\ deMiihod thee. 

'14, I suppose that the poet vvnie *• are wide, I'M. ad o' “ , lf >o 1 1 #|it , as tlmK a u Kies 

weie pn.hahlv ti< <t < uisidored to h- a point ol h'autv. — !1\ the v ad <jnUet\ are meaid the hra'^'els w>un 
oti the ankles hy Moslmi ladies. Tie ot uaiiwnts are . <1 a i r-v< eut ship, arid a- line), as tie 1 'luimh. They 
are hollow inside and contain a lithe bail ■ >1 in* lai wlmh..!' ,t lolls about, make' a i hokum sound. 

15> TahMii was a villa#' on tie* toad le white tioiii M* i KKa t.. \eiinu; al-Jaia lav pnhablv at a M'-'al dis- 
tance from that place. 

(1( M That is the suu.ice ot the wal-'i was vv tinkled wiili wa\. s. *• Th<* hree/e has eliaimed the water into 

‘ f a eo.il ol mail, ’ said al-Mot mini lhn Ahh.nl to ihn \mmar , m •in** ol his sportive mo ids. 'se* 1 Ito/v’s fln- 

toire ties Musul/nnns <i' L'ptujne, t. 14 p. HU. 

(17; See introduction to Ihc second \oiuin<\ 

(18 ! nth'iu [the In n Je\) ll h ddbnilf to/, aw one ln>w sin h a wound could he mll.cied. Did t* *» 

author mean to write thulinn the In o nippies)* 

(19; The authoi sjteaKs ol tins person at the end ol thepresmt article, 

(20) See vul. 111. p. 2 l»i, note ,3;. The aiabn expression is . to comiiuml what is laudable and turbid what 
is rcpiuheu.'ihle. 

(21) The same who was mayor ol the palace. See pai»e 12b. 
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IBN Z A BAD A 


Abu Talib Yahya Ibn Abi ’1-Faraj Said Ibn Abi ’l-Kasim Ilibat Allah ibn Ali Ibn 
Zabada tas-Shaibani [belonging to the Arabic tribe of Shaibdn) was a kdtib ( writer in 
a government office) and a mum hi [a drawer up of official dispatches). His family 
belonged lo Wasit, but Baghdad was the place ofhis birth, of Ins residence and of 
bis death. He bore the surname of Kiwam ad-Din [support of religion) or, according 
to another statement, Amid ad-Din (column of religion). Eminent in rank and in ta- 

lent, be obtained the highest reputation as a kdtib, a munshi and an arithmetician ; 
besides which, he possessed some skill in jurisprudence, dogmatical theology, the fun- 
damentals of law) and other sciences. As a versifier, he displayed great talent. 
When a student, he attended the lessons of \hu Mansur al-Jaw«iliki (vol. III. p. 498) 
and studied Korun-roading under the tuition of that professor and of his successors. 
He learned Traditions under some of the teachers and, from his early ^outh till the 
time of his death, he filled 'success tv elg) a number >f places in the service of the Divan 
the government of the IJiahj). His epistles are remarkable for the graces of their 
style, the elegance of their thoughts, the beauty of their ornaments and the delicacy 
of their allusions. In drawing up dispatches, he paid more attention to the ideas 
than to the cadence; his letters are elegant, his thoughts just, his poetry good and 
his merits are so conspicuous that lliev need not be described. Being nominated di- 
rector of the office which administered (the cities of) Ba<ra, Wasit and al-IIilla, he 
continued to fill that post till the month of Muharram, 575 (June-July, A. D. 1179), 
when he was recalled from Wasit and appointed to act as hdjib (chamberlain) at the 
Nuba door (1) and to render justice in all cases of appeal to the sovereign (2). In 
the mouth of the first Habi, 577 (July- August, A. D, 1181), he was dismissed from 
all these offices and, the month of the first Jurnada, 582 (July-Aug. 1186), he 
was restored lo them again. When the mayor of the palace ( Ostdd c.d-Ddr) Majd ad- 
Din Abu ’1-Fadl Uibat Allah ibn Ali Ibn Hibat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, 
generally designated by the surname of Ibn as-Sahib, was put to death (by order of 
/chalif an-Ndsir ), which event occurred on Saturday, the 19th of the first Rabi, 
583 (29th May, A. D. 1187), Ibn Zabada was appointed to succeed him. In the 
vol. iv. n 
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year 585 (A. D. 1189-90), he was dismissed from office and sent back to Wasit 
where he remained till the month of Ramadan, 592 (August, A. D. 1196), and 
was then recalled [to Baghdad). On Monday, the 22nd of Ramadan, he was ap- 
pointed director ol the official correspondance and obtained again the inspectorship 
of the board of government grants [mukdtadt], which places he held till his death. 
His conduct was exemplary and the line of life which he followed most praise- 
worthy. He was particularly careful in fulfulling his religious duties, and trans- 
mitted down a few Traditions. A great quantity of his prose writings and poeti- 
cal compositions has been written down under his dictation by different persons. 
One of these pieces is as follows : 

In times of trouble, the worthless are raised to such eminence that the affliction is general. 
'When tranquil water is agitated, the dregs rise from the bottom. 

By the same : 

People never find me more firm than when I am in the power of sudden misfortunes. It is 
thus that the sun does not displav all his force till he enlets into the inane (3) of the Lion. 

In the following verses, written by him to al-Mustanjid, lie compliments that kha- 
lif on the arrival of the festival day t the 10 th Z&'l-Hijja) : 

Glorious prince! thy elevation is so great that our felicitations cannot reach thee; it is we who 
should obtain felicitations, reposing, as we do, under the shelter of thy favour. 'I lion art time 
(f/ood for/tntc) itself; the daj of the festival is a part of time, and it is not the custom to com- 
pliment time on the arrival of the festival. 

By Ihe same : 

If you aspire to command, act uprightly; then, even ifvou wish to reach the heavens, you 
will succeed. The nltf (! ; ,oneof the written letters of the alphabet, is placed at the head of 
the others because it is upright. 

By the same : 


Envy not those who are vizirs, even though they obtain from their sovereigns, by the favour 
of fortune, more than they ever expected. Know that a day will come when ihesolid earth shall sink 
from under them as it used to sink before them through awe. Aaron, the brother and partner 
of Moses, would not have been seized by the beard (5], had he not been {lus brother s) vizir. 
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To Ibn Zahada belonged every sort of elegant ideas. He left a diwan (or collec- 
tion) of epistles; I saw a copy of it in my native place, but am unable to insert here 
any of its contents, as I cannot call them to mind. Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Said ad-I)ubaithi (vol. Map. 102) says, in his History : “ Abu Talib Yahja Ibn Said 
“ Ibn Ilibat Allah,” — meaning Ibn Zahada, — “recited to me from memory the 
“ following lines which, as he told me, had been repeated to him by Ahu Bakr 
“ Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Arrajani (rol. I. p. 134) : 

The eyes of that maiden had their attention divided ( f/rftrrm tiro oh jeefs) , whilst she was 
bewildered at depai ling and afflicted l>y tin* coming of the camels, which was announced to her by 
the burden of the driver’s song. 'With one eve, sin; answered my salutation and, with the other, 
she watched the looks of the jealous spies. Seeing around her persons ready to denounce her, 
she suppressed her tears and withdrew into the asylum of her tent. On the morning in which 
I hade them farewell, w hilsl tears flowed (torn my eves and my mind was tumbled at being sepa- 
rated from my companions, the reflection of those tears appeared on her cheeks, and (our foes) 
were jealous, thinking that she wept at my weeping. 

When Ihn Zahada was dismissed from the inspectorship of Wasit, Ihe poet, Abu 
’l-Ghanaim Muhammad Ihn Ali, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Mual- 
lirn [vol. III. p. 108), wrote to him these lines : 

When the rains refused to moisten the earth, you poured upon mankind the showers of your 
liberality. \ou were not removed fiom the province for a motive wliiih might expose you to 
depreciation and neglect : hut, when the torrents of v our generosity seemed ready to overwhelm 
the land, they sent you away, in older to save the country from a deluge. 

Al-Wajili Aim Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib, generally known by 
the name of Ibn Suwaid, and who was a nierrhand of Takrit, related to me the fol- 
lowing anecdote : “ The shaikh Muhi nd-l)in Ahu ’J-MuzafTar Yusuf, who was the 
“ son of .iainul ad-I)in Ahu ’l-Faraj Ihn al-Jauzi (ml. II. p . 96), the celebrated M- 
“ fiz and preacher, was sent from Baghdad on an embassy to the court of tl-Malik 
“ al-Audil Ihn al-Malik al-kamil IhnAiyuh (vol. 111. p. 235), who was then reigning 
“in Egypt. Al-Malik as-Salih IVajiti ad-Din Aiyuli, tlie brother of al-Malik al-Aa- 
“ dil, was at that time detained as a prisoner in the fortress of al-Karak.” — I have 
already spoken of this in the article on al-Kamil (vol. III. p . 246). — “ When Muhi 
“ ad-Din passed through Damascus, on his return to Baghdad, I happened to be 
“ there and went to visit him with the shaikh Asil ad-Din Ahu ’1-Fadl Abbas Ibn 
“ Otliman Ibn Nahhan al-Irhili (a native of Arbela), who was then chief of the 
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“ (corporation of) merchants. Wc sat down and, in the conversation which cn- 
44 sued, he ( Multi ad-Dln) said : 4 I prevailed on al-Malik an-Nasir Dawud, the lord 
“ * of al-Karak, to swear that he would not allow al-Malik as-Sulih to leave the pri- 
“ * son, unless an order came to that effect from al-Malik al-Aadil.’ On this, 
“ al-Asil said to him :* Tell me, master 1 did you do so by the order of the August 
44 4 Di {the khalif's government) V Muln ad-Din answered : ‘ Was any authorisa- 
4 4 * tion necessary for making such a demand? The welfare of the public required 
“ 4 me to do so; but you, Asil ! are an old fellow (5).* To this, our master ( al-Adl ) 
44 replied : 4 It is true; 1 am an old fellow, and know not what 1 say; but 1 shall re- 
“ ‘ late to your Worship an event which has some analogy to this and which 1 know 
44 4 to he very curious.’ — 4 Lei us heai it’ ; said Muhi ad-lhn. Al-Asil then spoke 
44 as follows : 4 lbn Lais ar'lluwasa i(>), being director of the administration at Wa- 
44 4 sit, was bound to send ^ o Baghdad ), every month, the sum of thirty thousand 
“ 4 dinars (v. 15,000 , as the eonlrihution of Wasit, and the custom was that no de- 
44 4 lav, not even of a single day, should he allowed. On one of these months, he 
4 4 4 was unable to make up the sum and, feeling uneasy on the subject, he consulted 
4 4 4 his ndibx (lieutenants). They replied ;* There, my Lord! is lbn Zubada who is 
41 4 indebted (to the administration] for many times that sum ; call him to an account 
4 4 4 and lie will make up to you ovei and above what you have to send off.’ lie, in 
“ 4 consequence, sent for lbn Zubada and said to him Why do you not pay f your 
“ 4 tar ex) like l lie others?' Urn Zahada answered that he had a note in the Khalil al- 
4 4 4 Mustanjid’s handwriting, dispensing him from paying. 4 Have you a note in 
4 4 4 the khalif an-Nasir’s handwriting?’ said tin* other.’ 1 have not,’ replied lbn 
4 4 4 Zahada. 4 lie off!’ said lbn Kais ar-Kuwasa, 4 and bring here what you owe.’ 
4 4 4 lbn Zubada answered : 4 1 care for nobody and shall bring nothing !’ lie then 
4 4 4 stood up and walked out of the room. The nails then said to their master : 
“ 4 You possess the tw'o cushions (emblems of civil and military authority (?)) and 
4 4 4 have the right of control over all the government intendants ; no one has the 
4 4 4 high hand over you, and who is this man that he should return you such an uu- 
44 4 swer? You would do well to enter by force into bis house and seize on all that 
44 1 it contains; no one will dare to make any observation.’ In pursuance of their 
41 4 advice, he ordered boats to be got ready for himself and bis soldiers. Ibn Za- 
* 4 bad a resided at that time on Hie oilier side of the river, opposite to Wasit. When 
*' 4 the boats were brought for lbn Kais ar-Kuwasa and tiis men, a zehseb (or yawl) 
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“ * was seen coming, as if from Baghdad. When he perceived il, he said : ‘This 
“ * zebzeb must be coming on an affair of importance; let us sec what it may be; 
41 * after that we shall resume what v\e are about. As the boat drew near, some of 
44 4 the khalif’s servants who were in it cried out : 4 Kiss the ground! kiss the 
“ ‘ ground !’ He obeyed, and they handed to him a notification ( mulalaa ) contain- 
“ 4 ing this order : ‘ We send you a robe of honour and an inkstand for Ibn Zabada; 
44 ‘ place the robe on your head, hold the inkstand to your breast, and go on foot 
“ 4 to him; clothe him in the robe and send him off to us, in order that he may be 
“ * our vizir.’ lleputthe robe on his head, held the inkstand against his bosom and 
•< • went off on foot. When he met Ibn Zabada, he recited to him this verse : 

“ 4 Whilst a great man is living. people hope in him and fear him ; hut no one knows what is 
“ 1 concealed in futurity. 

“ * He then began to make excuses and received this answer: 4 No blame on you 
4 4 4 for to-day.’ Ibn Zabada then embarked in the yawl and set off for Baghdad. No 
44 ‘ other example is known of a person’s having had thevizirate sent to him. When 
44 4 he arrived, the first thing he did was to dismiss Ibn Rais ar-Ruwasil from the 
4 4 4 inspectorship of Wasit, sav ing that lie was not fit for such an oltice. Now,’ said 
44 4 al-Asil, ‘ who can assure jour Worship that al-Malik as-Salih will not get out 
44 4 of prison and obtain the throne? You may then be sent to him as an ambassa- 
4 ‘ ‘ dor, and how will von lie able to look him in the face without blushing?’ Muhi 
44 ud-Din answered him by this lint; : 

44 { That /ffU Jw/ifi* n ' win ‘ii die hw> git liners of acacia-berries shall return, and when Ku- 
“ laih shall he raised Irom the dead for the tribe of AX .til (7). 

44 Very soon afltr, al-Malik as-Salih gul uni of the prison of al-Kurak, obtained 
44 the government of Egypt, and then happened what happened. J was in Misr, 
said a 1 - Wa j i h , 4t when Muhi ad-Hin came there as ambassador to al-Malik al-Aadil, 
44 but tins [irinee having been arrested Jnj jits vf/hers ), was replaced by al-Malik as- 
44 Salih. Muhi ad-Hin went forth lc eonipliment the latter; of that I was an eye- 
44 witness.” — It was in these terms that al-Wajili related to me the anecdote, but it 
contains a mistake, committed either by him or by al-Asil : Ibn Zabada was never 
appointed vizir; he filled no other places than those which I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article ; so, if the narration be true, the thing happened when he was 
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sent for to act as munshi. God knows the truth! Ibn ad-Dubaithi says : ‘‘tasked 
4< Abu Talib Ibn Zabada when lie was horn, and he answered : On Tuesday, the 
“ 25th of Safar, 522 (1st March, A. D. 1128). lie died on the eve of Friday, the 
“ 27th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 594 (30th October, A. 1). 1198). The funeral service was 
44 said over him in the mosque of the Castle, at Baghdad, and he was interred near 
44 the mausoleum of Musa Ibn Jaafar [vol. 111. p. 463 ZabMa means a bit of 
zabad (civet), which is a perfume made use of by women. 


(1) The state entrance of the Khalit's p.tl.ire at Baghdad wa*. railed the h)j. It was death lor whoever dared 
to tread on the sill-stone of that door. 

(2) See vol. I, jv. :Ui>, u.-tr ;14). 

(8) One of the lurut mansions I 1 - tailed the m.mr "t the I.mji. 

(4) According to the K<n()n y mu. £0, hj, Mmsc- m‘i.u 1 t.js hi.-thei \armi !>} the heard, because he had 

suffered the Israilites t" set up the ^"'den i all. 

(5) Literally : 44 Von are Tdieh that e* X mi art as old u-TAioh' hyvlinh name Arabic historians de- 
signate Terah, the lather of Ahraham. 

(o) This name sigmfie> . tlie ^mi <>1 the ihcl <>i illicit.. See \nl. Ill, p. 

(7) For the nieanin_ r nt this \cini , uhn h ht>( am< ju-v* 'Je il, s"*- ’ i.>\ t.j > Mt niami I'/ ui crbm i t 1, ji. 1 28, 


YAIIYA IBN NIZ AH 


Abu ’1-Fadl Yaliya Ibn Nizar Ibn Said al-Manhcji (a native of Martbej), is mention- 
ed, in these terms, by the hfifiz Abu Saad Abd al-Karim Ibn as-Sarmtni (vol. 11. 
p . 156), in the Zail, a work which was composed as a supplement to the Rliatib’s 
History of Baghdad (voL I.p. 75) : “ He composed poetry in a natural and unafTect- 
“ ed style, and wrote down for me some of his verses. When I asked him the date 
“ of bis birth, he answered : 4 In the month of Muliarram, 486 (February, A. I>. 
“ * 1093), at Manbej.” The sameautlior then gives some of his pieces, one of which 
is as follows : 

There was a clear-complexioned youth, the line of whose ndr (1) augmented the trouble and 
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the cares of his admirers. Oceans of beauty undulate in his cheeks and cast ambergris (2) 
upon their shores. Youth lets its waters flow over his cheeks, so that the borders of those 
streamlets produce myrtle (3). 

It has come into my mind that there are things to be criticized in this piece : The 
poet says, in the second verse, that oceans of beauty undulate in his cheeks ; why 
then does he say, in the third verse, that youth lets its waters flow over them? What 
congruity is there between the water of youth and oceans of beauty? Not content 
with committing that fault, he represents the water as flowing in streamlets, that is 
to say, in rivulets; hut rivulets are not to be placed on a line with oceans. In the 
same verse, he compares the izdr to ambergris; why then, in the third, does he as- 
similate it to myrtle? It is true that poets, when they seek for objects to which the 
izdr may be compared, have the custom of designating it as ambergris or as myrtle, 
but they never bring both together in the same piece. At the time in which I stu- 
died polite literature, I heard two verses recited which pleased me much; they are by 
an outlier whose name l could not learn, and run thus : 

O thou who reproaches! me with admiring one whose cheeks are encircled with an izar! 
know that the feitile and the sterile soils are not to he compared. A sea of beauty undulates 
on those cheeks and casts ambergris upon its slioies. 

In the beginning of the year G72 (July- \ugust, A. D. 1273', a volume of the work 
entitled ns-Sail tea 'z-Zatl and composed b} the kutib I mad ad-Din al-Ispahani as a 
supplement to his K hen Ida tnl-Kasr : vol. III. p. 303), fell into my hands. In it I 
found an article on Aahya Jbn Nizar al-Manbiji in which is introduced a piece of ten 
verses composed by him in praise of the sultan Niir ad-Din Mahmud ibn Zinki 
(vctl. HI. p. 338). As that piece contains the second of the two verses just mention- 
ed, l perceived that the person who versified the idea contained in the second of 
the three verses above given was the author of those which are inserted in the 
Sail. Soon after, 1 received a visit from my friend Jamal ad-Din Abu l-Mahasin 
Yusuf Ibn Ahmad, generally known by the surname of al-llafiz al-Yaghmuri, and, 
in the course of our conversation, mention was made of the two verses. On this, lie 
observed that the author of them was linad ad-Din Abu ’1-Manakib Husam Ibn Gliozzi 
Ibn Yunus al-Mahalli (a native of al-Mahalla tn I''<jyp1) who had settled in Damascus. 
“ I heard him recite them,” said he, “ and he mentioned that they were of his own 
“ composing/’ — “ Nay,” said I, “ the verse containing the idea ( which we have re - 
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“ marked ) was composed by Yahya Ibn Nizar [al-Manbcji ; Imad ad-Din al-Mahalli 
“ may have made the first verse for the purpose of introducing the other as a cita- 
“ lion, as is customary in some cases; but he should have indicated that it was a 
“ citation, lest those who read them both might suppose it to he his. Observe that 
“ the first verse is not in the piece which Yahya al-Manbeji composed in honour of 
“ IV ur ad-I)ln.” — At a later period, it struck me that nl-Mahalli’s piece also was liable 
to censure : in the verse which prepares the way for the other he says that fertile and 
steril grounds are not to he compared. Vow , these qualities depend upon the pre- 
sence or the absence of vegetation. Then, in the nevl verse, he assimilates the izdr 
to ambergris; but whatnnalog\ is there between plants and ambergris? The man- 
ner of introducing the second \erse is therefore faulty. This critical remark is si- 
milar to that already made on the piece which consist.- in three versos. — \ number 
of persons recited to me two [other'* verses compo-ed by al-lmad al-Mahalli and which 
1 here give : 

t’hcv saici to me : 4 Flic hair spoil- with tin- tlo iks oi tin* \nuih whom \ou admire:" .ind 
1 answered : “ That is not <i defect. rlu'idowiim mat of his cheek has Imrned lie* ambergris 
“ of his beauty-spot, and tlic smoke arising from it lias formed the »ytr 

The idea then crossed my mind that the same critical remark which l mad(“ on the 
other verses was applicable to these also. Observe that the poet, when told of the 
hair’s sporting with the youth’s cheeks, does mil disapprove of it, hut says : Jliat is 
not a defect. Ife therefore admits that the hair wu^-aii excellent tiling in its kind. 
Why then does he say in the next ver.se that the glowing coal of the cheek has burn- 
ed the ambergris, etc. and that the izdr was formed of the smoke ? What analogy 
is there between the smoke of ambergris and hair ? To express the thought cor- 
rectly, he should have said to those who spoke to him : That is not huh hut the smoke 
of ambergris. — 1 had at Aleppo a friend and fellow -student named Aun ad-Din Aim 
’r-Rabia Sulaiman lbn Buha ad-Din Abd al-Majid al-Ajaim, who was a native of that 
city. Lie composed two verses in which lie came near to the idea above mentioned 
and which I insert here : 

When the flame of his cheek appeared to my eves, my heart flew into it like a moth {into a 
rondle). liurnt liv that flame, it formed a heautv-spot and there, on the borders (of tin • c/ny /. ) , 
is the trace of the smoke. 


Here the idea is well brought out and cannot incur a censure similar to the pre- 
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ceding, but the poet has fallen into another fault which deserves to be taken up : he 
represents the izilr as the smoke resulting from the burning of the heart, whereas, 
al-Imad al-Mahalli called it the smoke of the ambergris of the beauty-spot; now, 
there is certainly a wide difference between the tw r o kinds of smoke; one smells 
sweetly and the other badly. — Our article on Abd Allah Ibn Sara ash-Shantarini 
[vol. II. p. 59) contains two verses in which that poet has expressed a very original 
idea ; be says : 

(/ thinh of fin') whose waist was so slender and the borders fhiinnimif -?) of whose beauty 
so tender ( delicti it /, that my heart was tilled with a lender passion. It was not an iznr which 
clothed tier cheek but lalher a lint cast upon it In the dark pupils of (ourj eyes (\). 

The original source of all the pieces of ibis casl is a poem in which the Adtih Abu 
lshak Ibrahim ns-Suhi speaks of bis page Vumii, who was of a sw;irlh\ complexion. 
We have already giver: it [rol. I. p. 32), but we reproduce here what relates to our 
subject : 

Thou hast a fare which my ri^lit hand seems to have traced, and words width decicvc my 
hopes In it is the image of the full moon, hut o\er it lia\o been cast the shades of night. 

The thought contained in A tin ad-I)in’s two tersos comes near to that which is 
expressed in the following lines, composed by Abu ’1-llusain Ahmad Ibn Munir al- 
Tarablusi ( nil. I. p. 1 f i0) : 

Think not that the mole upon her cheek is a mar of blond fallen from nn eyes. It was pro- 
duced by a bm mug unil from tbe fit o in my heart; immersed in that it was extin- 

guished anil then rose to thesuiface. 

I have here digressed from my subject and discoursed rather diffusely, but my ob- 
servations arc not devoid of utility . — Abu Saad as-Samani says also [in the work 
above cited) : l< Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Manbeji recited to me the following \ersesand 
“ gave them as his own : 

“ Had she turned away from me through coquetry or through disapprobation, I should still 
“ hope to gain her affection and should forgiw* her. But, if she rejects me through satiety, 

1 cannot hope to make her relent; it is difficult to mend a glass, once it is broken.” 

He [Yuliya Ibn ISizdr) left other fine pieces of verse and expressed ( therein ) many 
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elegant ideas. The historical annals compiled l>y (Aftf ad-Diti) Abu ’1-Faraj Sa- 
daka Ibn al-llusain lbn al-Haddad (5) contain a passage to this effect : '* On the eve 
“ of Friday, the Gib of Zu J-IIijja, 554 (19lh Dec. A. J). 1159), Yahya lbn INizar 
“ al-Manhedji died at Baghdad and was buried in the Wardiya cemetery. It issaid 
“ that he felt a weight (or obstruction j in one of his ears and called in an administra- 
“ tor of theriac (juar/i-doclor) to treat him. This operator sucked his ear and 
1 • drew out of it a portion ol the brain; that was the cause of the patient’s death.” 
As-Samani says that he was the brother of Aim 'Mihanaim, the famous merchant. 
Of the latter he gi\es an account in a separate article of the Zuil, and praises him 
highly . — i mad ad-Din al-Mahalli was an elegant and iciined literary scholar, if we 
may judge from the anecdotes told of him. lie lei t some good poetrv, consisting of 
shoit pieces only, and no kusidas. ile knew by heart the Malnimas [of al-IIariri, 
see vol. II. p. 190 . and explained their difficulties. Ills death took place at Da- 
mascus, on the eve of \\ ednesday , Uk 14lh of the lirst Hahi, G29 ,9lli January, 
A. D. 12152). lie was buried in the Sufi cemetery. He- biilh it placed, by estima- 
tion, in the year 561) D. llGi-5 , His eaily youtli was passed at ahMahalla and, 
from that place, lie diew hi- surname. The denomination under winch he was ge- 
nerally known was that <>i Ibn abJanial. — i found among my rough notes, and in 
my own handwriting, two verses attributed to Wajih add tin Ahu d-IIasan Ali Ihn 
luhya lhn al-llasan Urn Ahmad, geneially known by the surname of Ihn a/-Zaravvi 
(vol. II. p. 555 the poet. Here they are : 

Her (Z('n js the smoke ol ilie alecs wood <»1 liei beauty-spot ; hei saliva, ihe waier of the ro- 
ses of her cheek. 

I then found the following verses altiibuted to Ibn Sana al-MuIk (r ol. Ill . p. 589), 
but they belong, in reality, to Asaad lbn ai-Mummali \vul. 1. p. 192): 

A brunette who surpasses all others in complexion, m shape and in the sweetness of her lips. 
Her breath is the vapour arising from the aloes- wood of hei biautj spot, and her saliva is the 
rose-water of her cheek. \\ ere the moon to wule her a letter of compliments, the signature 
would be “ Your bumble servant.’’ 

I found the following lines attributed to an inhabitant of Aleppo called Muhaddab 
ad- Din Abu Nasr Muhammad lbn Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Khidr, generally 
known by the surname of lbn al-15urhan at-Taberi; lie was a native of Taberistan, 
a calculator and an astronomer : 
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ll«r waisi was slender, the radiance of her face dazzling and her aspect charming to the eye. 
With the fire of her cheek she heated the ambergris of her beauty-spot and, from the smoke of 
that ambergris, resulted the izdr. 

f then perceived that al-Mahalli had borrowed his idea from one or the other of 
those persons just mentioned. 

tl) For the of t'lis word, I refer to the lir*,t \ol.nnt , Inti >dui u.n , \ x v v i 

'1) The word ambergris is often e.inployrd as the synormn of >=dr. 

(3) See introduction to \ol. I. p. xjcxvi. 

(4) In the translation already given of this piece and the following, the iiieamug n.i^ luvn much softened 
•town and disguood, that t ie observations here marie b\ our authoi do not ipply them, Ii was therefore 
necessary to render them more literally. 

1 5) See vol. I p. 290. 


YAIIYA IBN AL-JARIUn 

Abu ' l-llusain Yahya Ibn A l)i Ali Mansur Ibn al-Jarrab Urn al-Ilusain Ibn Mu- 
hamniad Ibn Dawud Ibn al-Jarruli, a native of Egypt, — this addition to the genea- 
logy I found in the handwriting of a literary scholar, but am unable to certify its exac- 
titude, and consider the first (links of the chain) as the surest, — was surnamedTaj ad- 
Din {crown oj the icligion). During a long lime he was employed as a writer ( k&lib ) 
in thecorrespondance office, under the government of Egypt. He wrote a great deal 
and in a beautiful hand. His talents, literary acquirements and varied information 
were of the highest order; his natural genius was fine, his poetry charming and his 
letters elegant. He heard Traditions in the frontier city of Alexandria, where he 
had for teachers the hdfiz Abu Talnr as-Silafi (voL 1. p. 86) and Abu 'th-Thana 
Hammad Ibn Ilibat Allah al-IIarrani. Traditions were taught also by him to 
numerous auditors. An enigma was composed by him, of which the word was 
dumluj (gk°) r a term serving to designate the object worn by women ( the bracelet 
which encircles the ankle or the upper arm). As this riddle is a remarkable thing of 
Ihe kind, 1 am induced to insert it here; it is in prose and runs thus • “ What is 
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«* the thin" (1), which, by inversion, becomes a stone; its face is a moon; if you 
“ reject it, it takes patience and goes apart from mankind (or from the shin); if you 
<« render it luingrv, it will be satisfied with a dale-stone; it folds itself around va- 
“ cuitv; if v on glut it, it kisses your foot and becomes the companion of jour seruints 
** [your shoe-ties ) : if you perfume it, it is lost; if you lake it to the bazar, it refuses 
•* to be sold; if you let it be seen, it renders [its) possession agreeable [to you) and 
“ embellishes the c rjovmcnt [which it jm cures you): if vou double its second 
“ [liter) and reject the finals, it troubles life and renders mcessary an allegation 
“ from prawng; at the time of tin* asr, it causes anguish, at the f’jr, it gives [you) 
“ alleviation and repose but. to it*- good termination is joined a bad trace; if you 
“ divide it. it pia\s fur \ou and leave" a thing vvludi, if von aie borne upon it, 
“ affrights vou, though if anl> von to accomplish \oiir wishes, increases yrur 
“ wealth and, by means id’ that which i" a help for the poor, biings about for 
“ vou a good result. Receive mv salutations.” — Anv pirMii, meeting with ibis 
enigma and not knowing the wav ol solving it. Would find great difficulty in 
dealing it up* I shall theiefore give lioie the eluei latii ii- which the subject 
requires: The \\uuU\ j| Jut is the tinny a holt, by turn soli, lemurs n stone indi- 
cate the term dumluj ./, l, j. bract It /or the an!, It or the upper arm', which, 
being inverted, gives j, /, w, d ja'iwul , stone . The wonU : u hose fare is a moon 
mean that it is as lound as the moon. In li e cxpnsMoii if you rejxl it. it tubes 
patience dial yin's apmt from the shut Jo so, r), the wuid hushttr is the plural of 
bashara [the shin of tin bo.hj ; now, when it is thrown off, it takes patience and 
quits the skin, because jI 1i is not the foiiltv of redding ; it tin re fore lias patience 
and leaves the place where it was. // yon render it httntjrij. it mil he satisfied with 
a dale-stone [ttuicu ; the word muni ha- two signification", namely, remoteness and 
a dale-slate. In the province.- of link, it is the cudum to giind down date-stones 
with ripe or unrip'* dales and give them as forage to oxen; but here, the author, 
intended to disguise the meaning which he gave to the word: when the dumluj 
is taken off the aim or the leg, it may be said to lie luingrv because its belly [or 
interior ) is empty, and to be resigned to it" nuu a, or removal fiom the limh of its 
owner. People sav : “Such a one is satidied with a ninni," when hr is so poor 
that lie can not procure n marcel to vat and makes up fur that by sinking a dale- 
Slone. \ \ns is ollen done h\ the inhabitants t.f Hij.iz and of ballon countries, 
wiien provisions are scarce. Ihe author of the enigma had these two significations 
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in view when he made use of (lie word nuwa, and, in that, consists the tuuriya (or 
disguising of the true meaning). In the expression: it folds itself around va- 
cuity (2), the word khawa means emptiness; and, effectively, when it [the bracelet) 
has its interior empty, it is really Ahdwt (vacuus). The word glutting , in the 
expression : if you glut it, it hisses your font, means putting it on, for the owner, 
when he does so, has filled its interior, and it is then over the fool, as if it was 
kissing it In the words : it becomes the companion of your sr cants , we find also a 
tauriya : klutdum (sen ants ) is the plural of liluhlim and one of those plurals which 
occur very rarely. The active participle having the foi m fail i whirli is the type of 
the form kluhhm) does not lake a phuial having the form foul [which the type of 
khadam) except in a lew cases which are to he learned (not from rules but) by au- 
dition; such, for instance as ghdib < absent , hints [yard tan) and jdmid (solid), of 
which the plurals arc ghaiyub, Innas nnd jumu I lespedivcly . It i> hv audition only 
that these plurals arc to be learned. Ihe same won! IJiadam is also the plural of 
khadinna , which means the stiap hound laind the pastern of the camel and to 
which is tied the thong which hold** the leathern -hoc (on the annual's foot]. An 
ankle-hract let called a khnduma h* cause it is son. dimes made ol diaps inlaid with 
gold and silvei Another pluial ol khadam i khuldm. The c.\prrs-ion : if you 
pin fume it, i 1 is lost has another meaning winch is iieie disguised though in- 
Inulctl : the wuid dloht, having foi iU iieun id action dhtda . means to be lost, and 
signifies, when appheJ to pa fiinic^, that then odour escapes [and spreads around}. 
The w dials : if you lake n to the Imztr, it refuses to he sold , have hen* another 
meaning: as the won! suk signifies not only the place where things are hough! and 
sold, hut also the legs , jhe words which signify : taking it to the bazar, (mean also) 
entering tin* leg into it : It lefuse*. to tie sold, because it is customary not to offer 
for sale an object of that kind until it is taken off t li»* leg; we may therefore say 
that, before it is taken ulf, it refuses to he sold. I he winds: if you let it be seen, 
it renders its possession agreeable to you and embellishes the enjoyment (which it 
procures you) are so c’ ar that they requite no explanation j.Th If you double its 
second (letter), winch is the ;/i, and reject the final , you obtain the. word dummel 
(hod, impost nme), which troubles life by the pain it gives and therefore renders 
necessary an alleviation from (the fatigues of) praying. At the lime of the asr, it 
causes anguish; the word asr lias a double Signification : it designates one of the 
(daily) prayers, and is also the noun indicating the action expressed by the verb 
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(d sar, to press . Mere /mam i> a disguising of i lie meaning, and such is also 
the case with the word fajr which signifies Ihe dawn of day and is, besides, the 
noun of aelion belonging to the verb [ajar which signifies to let flow. When a 
man’s tumour is pressed, he feels anguish and trouble, and when he lets the hu- 
mour run out of it, he obtains alleviation and repose. To its good termination u 
joined a had traee: here the author designedly opposes the idea of badness to 
that of goodness and, no doubt, the discharge of the humour is a good thing and 
Ihe scar loft on the place a had [or ugly) one. If yon divide it, it prays for you; 
that is, if you cut the word dumliij in two, the iir»t half is dum [endure!), which 
i* prayer that a man mav lne long. And leaves a thing which , if you are borne 
upon it, affrights you; what is left is the syllable Inj; now, the word lujj means the 
wares of the sea. In the first case, there is hut on j and in the second, there 
are two: hut licenses of this kind are pardoned when they occur in enigmas, 
conundrums ( \ , and riddles, and no attention is paid to them. As the sea a 
fearful thing, the author said : it affrights you. It sometimes aids you to accomplish 
your uishes, because you arm e b\ it at the place to which you wished to go; it 
increases your wealth, because people embark for the purpose of trading.* And. by 
means of that whidt is a help for the poor , if brings about for you a good result : by 
the words: that which is a help for the poor, i> meant a ship, in as much as Hod 
said [Koran, sur. IS. \ew 78 : but the vessel belonged to some poor people who 
worked upon the sea: this \cssel was therefore a help for them in their need and 
kept them from poveih. Ihe word result mu' al) means the manner m whidi a 
thing terminates. God knows how ftr these explications an* right. The word which 
signifies enigma ha* eight forms : loghz , loghuz , laghz, laghaz , o j ghuza, loghglmzd 
and tmjhuzd. — What we ha\e said here is rather long, hut it was requisite ilia f no 
doubts should he left in the reader's nnnd. — in a collection of pieces drawn up by 
a man of talent who was one of my acquaintances, 1 found two verses attribut'd to 
Yahva Ihn al-Jarrah and I give them there 

1 lift my hand towards rn\ heard, with the intention of plucking out a white hair; hut in- 
stead of the while one, it takes out a black. Since tm own hand does not obey my wish, what 
must I think of nn enemies ? (.*») 

He ( Ibn al-Jarrtih) was born on the eve of Saturday, the 15th of Shaaban, 5H 
21st January, A. 1). 1147), and died at Damietta iDtmydl) on the 5th of Shaaban 
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616 (16th October, A. 1). 121 9). The enemy [the Crusaders under John of Brienne ), 
whose projecls may Cod always confound! were then besieging that place. — Jarrdh 
is to he pronounced with a double r preceded by an a. — The enemy took Damictta 
on Tuesday, the 27lh of the month just mentioned (7lh November), but God knows 
if this dale be right. The Moslims retook it in the month of the latter Jumada, 61 K 
(A. I). July-August, 1221). — I give here a note which 1 found in the handwriting of 
the professor and philologer Muhaddab ad-l)in Abu Talih Muhammad Ibn Ali, gene- 
rally known by the surname of Ibn al-Khaimi. 1 [«• was a native of al-llilla [in Me- 
sopotamia) and had >clllod in Misr \Old Cairo), lie says: “ The enemy landed be- 
44 fore Damiella on Tuesday, the 12lh of the fust Rubi, 615 8th June, A. 1). 1218); 
“ they landed on the eastern hank of the nver) on Tuesday, the 16th of Zu 
“ ’1-kuadu, m the same year (3rd February, A. I). 1219 . This fortress was 
“ taken on Tuesday, the 26th of Shaahan, 616 (6lh November, A. I), 1219), and 
44 was recouTod from them (>n Wednesday, the 19lh of Rajah, 61S (Slh September, 
4 ‘ A. 0. 1221). F rum tin* li in < ■ ol tlu'ii landmu till that of their departure, three 
44 years, three months and seventeen da\s eltp-ui. It is a ivuiarkabh* coincidence 
“ that they lauded on a lucsduv , blockaded the town on a tu> s«!a\ and look it on a 
“ tuesday. Aeeoiding to a liadilion. (md eieatul or. a Imsdtiy all things dis;.- 
“ greeubie .’ — Ihiiujdl is a .Syrian wor.l; it* pnmilive f. rni was Diunuul with 

a point on the d , and is derived from 1-;, which means the power of the Lord (6j. 
This seems an allusion to the junction o'' the two that ol fiesh water [the ISilr) 
and that of salt; but God knows best. 


( 1 ) Mu.it ul llie word*- i’iii|ilu\e't in this •■m.m.i ii.i \ «• a duiihh Miriiifit a.'iun. unc winch o i|iimc obwous bui 
not appiopnah , .uni the uthei , .t j>pr< ■j ,t j it' imi h*- r t,ti,. [. k>...\u. s » Hi* • «*v pi « * mue nt the autlioi ace, 
in themselu’: , a tissue ul enigmas. l’l»» it si l! is .• \*r\ j >.>r uni* ,uid out \n urt U the long inmhientan 

111 who ti Umi khallikau takes thu trouble ol explaining it. 

[i, Tins iiluuiiatic.il cxpio— i.m. wlicii taken in ils u-iial sigmlicattoii denotes that a person support*. pa- 
tiently the ‘iilleitngs i.ui'Cil hv hunger. 

(ti) 1 Ins phrase ts so lar tioin Item - 1 t lear that most of the eop\,.|s it ul uni uii.i.'i stun«l jl , they write 
in plate of an.' or 111 pin ol !. 

(/,) The wool rendered by tuntm (rum is . It mean". 111 realilv, changing llu* diuc.naticai points 

ol a word; the rnutl ol which is that the e.iii-onants ol the wont arc changed and its meaning also, 

(B) This passage, though gnen m the printed editions, is nut to ho toum 111 our manuscripts. 

(til Tin* ancient kgypliatis called this town Tamuiti and the Greeks Tannathis. The meaning assigned to 
fin s name fo\ our author has nothing to support it. 
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Aim ’l-Husain Yahya 11m Isa Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-llusain I Im All Ibn Hamza lbn 
ibraliim Ibn al-llusnin Ibn Malruh, surnamed Jamal ad-Din [l>cau!y of religion) was 
a native of Upper Egypt (Said), lie there passed bis youth and, after residing for 
some lime in Kus, he entered into the civil administration and tilled successively 
various offices till he got attached lo the ^erv ice of the sultan al-Malik as-Salih Abu 
’l-Fath A iy uh, surnamed IVijm ad-Din -star of the religion). This prince, who was 
the son of the sultan al-Malik al Kamil (ml. 111. p. 2i0' and the grandson of nl-Aadd 
Ibn Aiyub, was then acting in Egypt as his father’s lieutenant. When al-Mahk al- 
Kfimil aggrandized his empire hv the adjunction of the Eastern Countries (link, bV- 
sopotamia , etc.) and obtained possession of Aamid, llisn Kaifa, llarran, ar-Rohu 
f Edexsa), ar-Rakka, Ra> Ain, Saruj and their dependencies, he sent there Ins son, 
al-Malik as Salih, as Ins lieutenant. Jin'- took place in the year 629 'A. D. 12.31-2) 
lbn Mulruli, who was attached to the senior of that piinee, accompanied him in all 
his excursions throughout these proMnces ami continued to do so till his master re- 
turned to occupy the throne ol Egypt. As-Salih made his entry into Cairo on Sun- 
day, the 27th of Zu ’1 Kaada, 637 1 1 9th June, A. 1). 1240). In the beginning of the 
year 639 (July-August, A. D. 12il), lbn Matrfih came hack to Egypt and received 
from the sultan tlm intendance of the treasury. He rontimied to list' in favour and to 
gain the good will of his sovereign till the lallei obtained po^es-don of Damascus for 
the second time. This was in the month of the first Jumada, 6-43 uSepl-Oet. A. I). 
1245). Some time afterwards, the sultan established rommissaiics (ndiha) in Damas- 
cus, and Ibn Matruh, whom be sent there to act as vizir, rose thus to easy circum- 
stances and an elevated position. Al-Malik as-S.dih then set out for Damascus, where 
he arrived in the month of Shaaban,646 (Nov. -Dec. A. I). 1248), and then dispatched 
an army against Hims (Iinicssa), for the purpose of taking that city from the com- 
missaries who bad been established there by al-Mahk an-Nusir Abu ’1-MuzafTar Yusuf 
(vol. II. p. 445), surnamed Salab ail-Din. This prince was the son of al-Malik al- 
Aziz, the sen of al-Malik az-Zaliir, the son of the sultan Salab ad-Din ( Saladin ), and 
lord of Aleppo*. He had taken by force (the city of Ilims) from the bands of its former 
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possessor, al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar ad-Din Abu l-Talli Musa k ujI. 1. p. 028), the 
son of al-Malik al-Mansur Ibrahim and the grandson of al-Malik al-Mujahid Asad 
ad-Din Siiirkuli. As this prince was devoted to al-Malik as-Salili, the latter set out 
from Egypt with the intention of reinstating him in the possession of Dims. lie 
then took from Ibn Malruli the office which he held at Damascus, and sent him off 
with tin* army which was marching against linns. Whilst al-Malik as-Salih was 
remaining in Damascus, where he resolved to await the result of the expedition, he 
received intelligence that the f ranks were assembling in the island of Cyprus, with 
the intention of invading Egypt. He m ronsetjueive sent m(T to the lumps which 
were blockading Hi ms the order to raise the siege and letum l> Egvpt foi tin 1 pur- 
pose of guarding its territory. The army went back to that country, and lhn Ma- 
Inih, who liad continued in the service of al-Malik as-Salih, now meuired that 
sultan's displeasure, for some things which he had done. In the beginning of the 
veaiMHiT, the Tranks landed in Egypt and, on Sunday, the 27tli of Safar, in the 
same year '1 1 (h June, 12H) , 1 1 1 • * \ obtained possession of Damielta T. Al-Malik as- 
Sa! ill encamped with hh army at al-Mansura, ami 11m Matiuli eontinued in liis ser- 
vice notwithstanding the disf.iv mir shew n to linn. On the eve of the loth of Shaa- 
ban, G r »7 2‘1 Nov. \. D. 12 r iD al-Malik as-Sahh died at al-M«ir.sina and Ilm Matruh 
went tn Cano : Ui.v/ win re he remained in liis liou^e till the day uf hi- death. This 
is hut a summarv sketch of his histurv.- — He possessed great talents, an amiable dis- 
position and, to Ins menl and uprightness, he united the most estimable qualities of 
heart. V i» intimate 1 friendship subsisted between him ami me; when M’parah d from 
each other, we kept up an epishdaiv t‘i»i re^poiidarnv and, when we nut m a fixed 
abode jhr nty\ we had sittings in winch mir lime was passed in literary and amusing 
conversation, lie composed a Javan of poetry, the greater part of which he recited 
to me. One of the pieces which I bean! from him was a long and elegant hastda , 
commencing thus : 

Here is Rama [rnf , . yy. ; i, \e to the right • -f the valley, and let your swords repost 1 in 
their scabbards ; but hew an* of the flames shot from the larite eyes of its maidens! how many 
lions (//em\s) have been strut} down In those anus ! To him among you who feels sure of 
his heart 7 almll null/ san that ), in that place, I am not sure ol my own. My two compa- 
nions! at llie sand-hill, in the i tnhos- leserved gi minds, a heart leinains in captivity and lias 
no one to redeem it. It was stolen from me on the day of the tribe's departure, by the glances 
of an eve whose lashes were darkened with collyrium. In the tribe of her for whose love 1 
am dying, are eyes always watching the proceedings of lovers. There also is a sweet-voiced 
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[maiden), wilh periumed and honeyed lips, from whom, only for l huso jealous spies, 1 should 
have obtained my will. 11} what way ran a meeting hr effected with one who is so closely guar- 
ded by bright swords and yellow ^ fmft/d ) spears? Her flow mg hair dwells within a tent of hair, 
and her beauty always resides in the desert (i>). They guard with the spear her whose waist, 
so slender and so gracefully bending, resembles the pliant (sy inn). A female (friend) said 
to us : The loch of hair pendant our her cheek and as strait as the letter n/if (I), being joined 
to the m/m of her smiling mouth (3), will heal the thirst of the passionate lover. 

The whole poem is very fine, but I limit my choice to this passage, through the 
necessity ol being concise. Another piece of his is the following : 

1 am attached to a person of the family of laiuli, whose glances ate sharper and moic des- 
tructive than the swords of hei nohle Aral) kinsmen. 1 have lodged hei in the recess formed 
by my bosom, through lovelm her hiillianl teeth and lor the sweet walei ol hei lips. Lensors! 
you who blame the languoi of her eyes: leave it Ini me, 1 am pleased with hei veiy defects. 
She is pliant (m !n / m>« < im-u/si, though the /ephyi passes not by (to fu nd 1 her waist; she 
shed" pet fuuie around, yet amheigiis breathes not fiom her bosom. 

lleing taken ill, in one of his journeys, he slopped at a mosque on the road- side 
and said : 

Thedocloi may he unable to cuie me; so, thou. O hold* whohealest all woes, heal my dines* 
though thy gracious bounty. I am detained heie as tiiy guest, and beneficence towards guests 
is a quality of the generous. 

After his death, these lines were found written on a piece of paper. — He related to 
me that he had, one day, a discussion with Abu '1-Fadl Jaahu ibn Shams al-Khilufu 
(rol. J. p. *.{2S , inspecting t voise eonfamed in a Lastdu which had been composed 
by the kilter and which began thus : 

AYho will bring to me that pliant branch nnnden) who is engirdled with eyes [\) y whose qua- 
lities, whose lips and whose voice are all sweet? llich (i. c. hmji) m haunches, poor (thin) 
in waist ; did you evet hear speak, in the vvoiid, of a ncli prison being poor? 

Hie verse which gave rise to the contestation was as follows : 

1 say : “ O sister of the gazelle!” and she answers ; k ‘ May the gazelle perish! may it not 
** survive !” 


Ibn ^hum< al-Rhilafa prelented lint is was his and that it belonged to one of the 
hast da* which were contained in his diwdti. Eachof the disputants had then a ccrti- 
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licalo drawn up, attesting the verse to be his, and these documents they had signed 
by a number of witnesses. Ibn Matruli declared solemnly, that he had composed it, 
and he was a man very cautions in his affirmations and never known to claim a thing 
which did not belong to him; hut God knows the secrets of all things I — One of 
my acquaintances recited to me the following lines, declaring that Ibn Matruli had 
taught them to him and had mentioned that they were by himself : 

O thou who hasi forced me to pul on l tie raiment of vukuess a sallow complexion mniked 
with die red bfoud i of tears! receive the Iasi sighs of .1 Ivan winch I should have expelled from 
mv bosom, had it not melted away through grief for thy absence 

During the lime of his remaining secluded in ! is house, whilst hi* mind was pre- 
occupied and his heart saddened at having no longer any place to fill, he caught a 
disorder in his eyes which finished h\ nearly depriving him of sight. J used then to 
visit him very often, 1ml, as I was at that time acting as the deputy of the chief kadi 
and magistrate ofall Kgypl, whose names were Iladr ad-Dhi Abu ’1-Mahasin Yusuf Ihn 
al-llasan Ihn All, surnamed the Kadi Smjar, J was under the necessity of suspending 
my visits for a short period, lie therefore wrote to me these lines : 

O thou whom m\ eves arc longing to see; thou, tic rh.u ms of whose *»ociety lime never 
ceased to fill m> heait ! 'ihesi eves and ttiis heart, m tneir present slate, are always a dwelling 
hu the moon and for the sun .hi. 

The following verges are taken from one of his long kasttlax : 

the Kiftum uk/ , ou>s which encircle that queen of bc.iuh form tin t/trfa !, . she takes our 
bosom for tin tent and, in mv heart, she has a 

The idea expressed in the first \ er>e is borrowed from al-Mutanahhi, who said : 

rhe glances of admners are fixed upon her waist; so that she is encircled w nh a girdle of eves. 

Yafah is a Turkish word; it designates the company of soldiers who pass the 
night around the royal tent, and guard it when the prince is making an expedition -6). 
Sabah means tie' king’s tent; when lie is on a march, a tent is sent forward to 
the place where he intends to halt, so that, on his arrival, he max find every tiling 
prepared and not be obliged to wait till the tent in which he had alreadx stopped is 
brought up. — In the following verses, he introduces, with great elegance, a verse of 
al-Mutanabbi’s : 
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When she smiled and lei me sip intoxication from her lips, I railed to mind what had passed 
between al-Ozaib ami Bank \1 ; hei slender stature and the flow of my tears made me think of 
our-(s/m/<r' lances couched against the foe and of the rapid course of our steeds. 

Wc* give hero al-Mutanabbi’s verse, which forms the beginning of a long Itastda : 

I called to mind w hat passed between al-Ozaib and Bank : there our lances were couched ; 
there ran, with emulation, our rapid steeds. 

flm Matiuh and Balia ad-Hin Zuliair (vol. /. p. 542' were old friends. Their ac- 
quaintance commenced when they were b<ns and residing in Ipper Tgypt. They 
were as two brothers, neither of them hating ant word!) interest distinct from that 
of his companion. When they entered into the sertiee of al-Malik as-Sdlih, they 
maintained their mutual friendship and carried on a wiillen correspondance in 
verse, containing an account of \\hate\n occtined to them. P»aliii ad-Din himself 
related to me that Jamal ad-Hin thn .Watruli wrote to him, one day. for tlu* gift of a 
darj (i lanje shed of paper, being then in straitened circumstances. They were at 
that time in the East Mesopotamia as I believe. Here are the lines : 

Sir 1 1 am in want of a leaf Amho wrk 1 . bestow on me a shed as fair as jour reputation. — 
If 1 1 comes to me with some ink J .'boil say ) *' Welcome to the {(nn) cheeks and the dark 
“ eye." 

Halid ad-Din informed nm that the writer had placed two\owcl points upon the rof 
the word w, r , A. so that it might he read either tcarnk leaf] or naril [money], and 
thus make known his di<!rr -sod situation. Halid ad-Hin answered in these terms : 

My master ! I send you what you wrote for : a little mk and some iron/.. Vet the small quan- 
tity (N of thal is precious in my sight, since you compaicd it to checks and eyes. 

In the life of Halid ad-Hin (rod. /. p. 34 i* 1 have given two verses which Ibn 
Matruh wrote to him and I related, after Halid ad- Din’s own statement, the motive 
which led the author to compose them. Since 1 wrote that, an accomplished lite- 
rary scholar arrived in Egypt and 1 mentioned to him, in conversation, what Balia 
ad-Hin had told me. I said also that he had recited to me the following verse, as 
having been composed by lbn al-llaldvvi (rol. 1. p . 544) : 

You compose \crscs well and you reward those who praise y'ou in verse. Tell us then whe- 
ther you are Zuliair or Uariin? 
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Here, lliat person said to me : “ The kastda of which you speak w as recited to me 
“ by the author, Ihn al-llalawi, when we were in Mosul; but I read the verse in a 
“ different manner, for I heard it thus prononccd by him who composed it : 

4 4 You make verses well and vou remunerate those who bring verses to you. Tell us then 
“ whether you are Zuhair or llariui?” 

Ihn Al-Ilalawi may, perhaps have composed this verse in the form given to it 
by Balia ad-Din and, afterwards, modified it in the manner indicated by the lite- 
rary scholar; or, perhaps, one or other ol these rclaters may have made a mistake; 
but the verse is vers good, both ways. The history of Zuhair Ihn Abi Sulrnu al-Mu- 
zani (9) is so well known that we need not leave our subject for the purpose of 
giving a long account of this anteislamic pool. He used to compose poems in praise 
of Ilaritu Ihn Sinan al-Muzani, a famous Aiab chieftain in the times of paganism. 
Hanm frequently bestowed rich presents on Zuhair and even swore that, every time 
the poet saluted him , he would give him, out of Ins property, something very line, 
such as a horse, or a camel, oi a male slave, or a lemale slave. Zuhair, not wishing 
to he onerous to Ilaiim, never after wards passed by a company where that chief was, 
without saving : “ Salutation to you all, this morning! with the exception of llarim; 
44 the host among you, 1 leave lmn out. ” — Let us resume our account of I bn Ma- 
truh : I have been informed that, before his elevation It* power, he wrote a petition to 
a rdts [or chief of a fjoccrmnrut office j, requesting him to take charge a certain 
affair for one of his friends. The rdis sent out to him the paper with the following 
answer written on it: “To arrange such an affaii would he a toil lor me.’ To tins 
Ihn Mnlruh wrote as a replv : 44 Were il not for toiling etc/' Flu? rdts understood 
the allusion and did the business. These words belong to a verse of al-Mulanahhi’s 
which runs as follows : 

Weicrank to ho gained without toil, even man would he a cats, [Out they hautr that) libe- 
rality impoverishes, and hardy daring is often fatal. 

The hint was really very delicate. — Jamal ad- Din Abu ’l-Ilusain Yahya Ihn Abd 
al-Azim Ihn Yahya 11m Muhammad Ibu All, a learned and highly accomplished phi- 
lologer, who was generally known by the surname of al-Jazzar al-Misri, recited to me 
an elegant kastda which he had composed in honour ol Ibn Matruh. It is rather 
long, so I shall merely give the amatory part of it : 
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Hero is her vernal abode u fiirlt mv soul wa** longing to see again ; stop the caravan so 
that 1 may fulfil niv ilut n towards that spot tn often ny it my salutations). According to 
the, laws of love, it would be disgraceful for me if I treated with ingratitude a place which pro- 
cured me so much happiness. I shall never forget the nights passed therein with her whom 
I loved, and those liappv hours If, since their departure, 1 am become the mere shadow' 
of mvself, vet the love which I feel for her lias never ceased to he a reality. My friend, 
sincere and noble ! at such a moment as this, the generous man never forgets his friends. Place 
voui hand upon m\ heart, you mav perhaps alleviate its palpitations within mv bosom. My 
eves have shed torrents of tears, since they hst saw this abode of love, and how often have they 
wept when thev saw (> .on njm ■•■'the lightnings >•/ thr l»'iu jh i nt nnn-cfuml) glimmer ovei it. 
They have exhausted the pearls of their tears, and now. thev scatter on the ground their rubies 
(I’-'tySi,/ hlnutl). Stay with me, and tell the caravan to wait; if it will not, let it go forward 
on its wav; this a countrv which we can seldom hope to attain, and we have never missed at- 
taining [nrrt /ii !, a raiavan. Ilovv often, in these tracts, have I endeavoured to see her who, 
w'hen she called her sister, astonished the moon (yr/m fhom/hf that thr cull /m* nihli'e^nl tu Iwr). 
The rose is disgraced by the redness o) Ini (hocks, and the juice ol the grape wishes to resem- 
ble m Jl.mun) the nioistme of hoi lips, lor liei. beauty is well adapted and has alwavs been 
so; and real worth has alwavs been adapted to [th< > hirmrtrr Ihn Matrfih. 

ll)n .Malrtjli was born at l suit on Monday, flu* Stb of Kajab, 592 f Sth June, 
A. D. 1190}; In* died in Old (iairo on 1 lie eve ol Wednesday, Ihe 1st of Slianhun, 
G r i9 19th October, A. 0. 1251] and was buried at tin' fool ol Mount M i i k a flam. 
I wa« present at tbe funeral service and 1 lie interment One of bis last injunelmns 
was tbal the following quatrain <h)-b<ut , composed bv himself during bis last illness, 
should be inscribed on Ihe headstone of bis grave* ; 

I am deposited, like a pledge, in the bottom of an excavation, possessing no other worldly goods 
than a slnoud. 0 thou who includest all thy servants in thy meiry. I am one of thy servants 
who w re sinners. 

It is stated that, when lie bad brealli(*d bis last, a paper, on which were written the 
following lines, was found under bis bead ■ 


\Miv st an dost thou in such terror of death, since the mercy of the l.ord may alwavs he hoped 
for? lladst thou been guilt v of every crime which models ever committed, the mercy of God 
can extend over them all. 

The chief kadi Hadr ad-l)in Yusuf, lie of whom we have spoken above, died in 
Cairo on Saturday, tbe 1 Alb of Rajah, 663 v litli June, A. D. 1265), and was interred 
in the mausoleum which bears bis name and lies near Ihe mosque founded by him 
*n the lesser karafa cemetery. He told me more than once, thal he was horn in Ihe 
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mountains near the '.own (*f Arbcla ami lli.il lie drew li is descent from a zrrzdr [or 
Greek patrician). — UsytV is a town in Upper Egypt; some persons suppress the first 
letter of the name and pronounce it Smjuf. 

(1/ AfTonluitf 1<> ollifi .if (.Minis, saint Louis took DannHI.i <mi Die 23m] nl Saf.ir (f.th June). 

fi> : The ti diibliildi may li.i\ *■ |u*i h.ip^ nu-l.ikcn Die Tiif.imnu d tli.s mtso. 

(It) Thesi* two li'tli'i's tf.rm llu- word mu. winch suimties v ntri . 

(4) The int'diun^ <>t llu-st* w.iid i- on whom .ill i-\. .u< lived, the Mini iu*'d m similarly expressed l»v 

al-Mutruiabhi in a utsc win. h is p-mm m the next paire. 

It) Tlieie I s In ie an allusion t i Ilni lv 1 1 . • i ( i K . i . ■ till, el '"•liaiu .i.l-Iin. tin sun oj rrii /u>- ( , Hv llie moon 
is pel li.ije. in. .nit the k.eli Sm.i.n win., as w< li.i \ « s. hi, Uhe tli. title ..I li.idi .id-lhu [the uu»m <>/ miiyum). 

\Oj 'lhe pnmitne uiriiiln ation nl Die ’In i Kish w.<id i/ulul, j. 

’ 7 > Theie tie the n. urn's >d lw.. plates in Ai.tbii hul 1 1»» \ ~ i.il \ al-o we, <7 irutrr arm /I us /tin;/, hy which 
l.Mins p.,f|s s.iiiielnin s desi/ij.ite the moisture .>1 the lip' ami the wh'leue'-s of the tct'th. 

(a) I’,. oM.ni/ tie- me.isiiii and the mi ,miii_ r < >f I hi- ots.-, we mm! lead ijtiuru . 

(<c 1 oi tie lii't-n of 7iih.ur, tie aiitle-r <1 ..ue of the Munllului*. se. rf.ie m (J(» Pereiwal's h'ssat svr C tux- 
tot re (/( ' .l/ff/aw, tome II, pa.’e j.'T (/ <.(»'/. 


IB.N JAZLA 

Aim All Yalixa Urn Isa lim Jazla, the physician, was tlu- aulltor of tin* Kittib al- 
Muthdj , a work diawn up m aiphahelical older and containing the names of plants, 
drugs, medicaments, etc., in great <juantit\. lie was a Christian, hut became a 
Muslim and then composed an epistle in which lie confuted the Christians exposed 
the foulness of their doctrines and extolled Maiuism. In it he set forth arguments 
to proxc that the latter was the true religion and adduced passages which lie had 
read in the Pentateuch and the Cuspel and which spoke of the apparition of Mu- 
hammad as a prophet to he sent hy Cod. (.1 eeordunj to him. llnsr passages) were 
concealed by the Jews and the Christians, who nexer made them j ublic and whose 
turpitudes he then enumerates. It is an elegant epistle and displays great talent. 
In the month of Zu ’l-IJijja, f iSr> (Januarx, A. 1). 1093), it was read [by students) 
under Jus direction (1). The manner of his cmneision was, that he went to 
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study (logic?) under Aim \li Ilm al-VValid tin* Motazelite, whose lessons he attended 
assiduously and who never ceased exhorting him to embrace Islamism, adducing 
evident proofs which attested the truth of that religion. This continued till (iod 
directed him, and he then became a good musulman. He studied medicine under 
Abu ’J-Hasan Said Urn II i hat Allah ilm al-Husain (2) and profiled by that doctor's 
tuition. He possessed a superficial know ledge of polite literature and wrote a good 
hand. A great number of works were composed by bim for the nndm khnlif ) al- 
Muktadi bi-amr lllah , such as tbe TuLuim al-Ahddn [regimen of the hotly i, 
tbe Minhdj al-Baiydn etc. [highway of exposition. treating of the (plants and simples) 
made use of by man], tbe Ishdra fi tnlLhis il-lbdra indication concerning the abridg- 
ment of the Ibara (3 ■. an epistle in praise of the medical art, demonstrating its ac- 
cordance with the dnmr law and refuting the attacks directed against it, an epistle 
addressed to Aha :Fhas [? ‘ the priest. when be the author' became a Muslim. There 
are other works of his bc*ide* tie- above. He was one of those doctors who were 
famous for their theoretical knowledge of medicine and for the practise of that art. 
Alin M-MuzalTar \ usiif Sibt Ilm al Jau/i rol 1. p. mentions him in the histo- 
rical work entitled Mtrdt az-Zamdu , and su\*: “ When he hecame a Muslim, Aim 
“ M-llasan. who wa* llien kadi of Baghdad, deputed lo him the task of engrossing 
“ the judgement* pionoumed in court, lie 7 bn Jazla acted as doctor to the 
“ inhabitants of his quarter Mid the persons of his acquaintance; he took from 
“ them no retribution and earned to them giatuitou^lv the potion* and medicines 
“ which the\ rt»qiiired. He sought out pool people and made them the objects of 
“ his charity. Some time before In* death, he made a wokf r i of Ins books and 
*• deposited them io the mnsh-hrd orjuncrul thapel of \hu Hanifa ' rol . JlFp. j . ” 
— All this is mentioned undei thcvcai 10*1 A. I). 1 000- 1 1 00 , an<l it was custo- 
mary with that lii*loriaii to place each of Ins biographical notice* under the year in 
which tin* individual died; hi* hook being drawn up in the lorm of annals. The 
author of the work entitled hildb ul-Bmtdn al-Jdme h-latrdrtUi az-Zamdn the Har- 
den, hc'ng a rolled ion of historical dates 7> slates that Ilm Jazla died in the year 
49d, and Abu ’1- Hasan Ilm al-Hamadani rol. /. p. 280', informs us, besides, that 
his death occurred towards the end of Miaaban (beginning (if July, llOOi. fins 
indication is bon owed from him by Ilm an-Yijjar in tbe History of Baghdad (rol. /. 
P • II)* Another author slates that 1ns conversion to Islamism look place in the year 
406, to which Ilm an-!\ajjur adds: “On Tuesday, the 11th of the latter Jumada 
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.(11 th February, A. 0. 1074).— Jazla is to be pronounced with an a after the j ; it 
takes no vdWel after the z, but the l is followed by an a. 


(1) The Arabic may also signify : ** it was read (hpfnre witnesses , so that it might serve as a proof) against 
“ him (m case he relapsed)." This may, perhaps, he what Ilm Khallikau, 01 1ms authority, meant. 

(4) Said Ibu Ilihat Allah, a celebrated doctor ol Itacfhd.id, was employed between the years 470-500 (4 I). 
f 077-t 1 Oti), as physician to the khaliis al-Muktadi and al-Musta/.hir Ttili.ili. Some of his pupils, such as fbn 
Jazla, A fill. id az-ZaniAn and Ilm al-Tahnid, tiecame highly ilistimru ished. — (Wmteufeld s Arahtsche Aerzte, 
n° 143). 

!tl) The IshArn and the VArn treated probahh > *1 luedn me . IIAjji Khahla doe^ u -l mdiute thorn in hislll- 
bhociafdm al dictionary. 

(4 See vol. 1. p. 40 . 

(5j Tin*, work is not noticed b\ l)d)ji khalila. 


Sllfll VB A I> - DIN A S - S l' II H A AY A R D I 


\bu ’l-Futuh Yahya Ibn Habasb Ibn Amirek, surnamod ShihAb ad-Din [flambeau 
of religion), was a native of Subraward and a philosopher; the same who was put to 
death al Aleppo. Some say that his name was Ahmad [not Yahya', and others assert 
that the surname Abu I-Futuh was his real name. \hu ’1-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Abi 
Osaibia al-Khazraji (1), the pliilosopher who composed the \u>rk railed Tabakdt al- 
Atibba [classified dictionary of medical men ], gives to this Suhrawardi the name of 
Omar and does not mention that of his fathei . The true name is, however, the one 
which 1 have indicated, and l have therefore placed bis article here [oniony the 
Yahyas). I found in llie handwriting of some persons versed in this branch of 
science (biography) that such was bis name, and I received the same information from 
a number of others, the exactness of whose knowledge could not be doubted. That 
fortified my opinion and led me to place as-Suhrawardi’s article here. — He was one 
of the most learned men of that age. He studied philosophy and the fundamental? 
of jurisprudence under the shaikh Majd ad-l)in al-Jili, who was then teaching in the 
city of Maragha, one of the governments in Adarbaijan, and he continued with him 
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till he attained pre-eminence in these two sciences. This Majd ad-l)in al-Jili was 
the professor under whom FaKhr ad-Din ar-Razi [vol. 11. p. 652) studied with such 
profit and completed his education; he was considered as a great master (irndin) in 
all those branches of science. The author of the Tabakdt al-Atibbd says, in that 
work : “ As-Suhrawardi was the first man of his time in the philosophical sciences, 
“ all of which he knew perfectly well. In the science of the fundamentals of 
“ jurisprudence he stood pre-eminent; he was gifted with great acuteness of mind 
“ and the talent of expressing his thoughts with precision, llis learning was 
44 greater than his judgment. ” He then slates that he was put to death towards the 
close of the year 586; at the age of thirty -six years. At (he end of this article we 
shall give the true date of his death. After this, he says : “It is reported that he 
* 4 was acquainted with the art of simta \natural magic], and the following anecdote 
“ was related by a Persian philosopher who happened to travel with him from 
44 Damascus : 4 When we reached al-kubun, a village which lies near the gate 
“ 4 of Damascus, on the road leading to Aleppo, we came up to some Turkomans 
“ 4 who had with them a flock of sheep. We said to the shaikh (as-Suhraivardi) : 

4 4 4 Master! we would like to have one of those sheep to eat (2).’ He replied: 4 1 
“ 4 4 ha\e with me ten dirhems (6 shillings ); take them and buy a sheep. We 
“ 4 bought one from a Turkoman and proceeded on our journey, but we had not 
“ 4 gone far whom a companion of this herdsman came up to us and said : 4 Give 
4 4 4 4 back the sheep and take a smaller one; for that fellow [whom you got it from) 

4 4 4 4 did no know how 7 to sell it to you; this sheep is worth more than the sum 
4 4 4 4 given for it. We talked with him on the subject, and the shaikh said to us, on 
4 4 4 perceiving what was going on : 4 Take the sheep and walk off with it; I shall 
4 4 4 , slay with the man and gne him satisfaction.’ We proceeded on our way whilst 
4 4 4 the shaikh entered into comersation with the fellow 7 , endeavouring to tranquil- 
4 4 4 lize him. When wc had got to a short distance, he left him and followed 
4 4 4 us. The Turkoman ran after him, calling out to him to stop, but the shaikh 
4 4 4 did not mind him. Finding that could get no answer, he ran up to the shaikh 
4 4 4 in a passion and pulled him by the left arm, exclaiming : 4 Do you mean to go 
“ 4 4 away and leaveme thus?’ The arm separated from the shoulder and remained 
“ 4 in his hand, with the blood running out. Astounded at the sight, and for- 
44 ‘ gelful of what he was about, the Turkoman threw down the arm in terror. 
44 1 The shaikh turned back to the arm, took it up with his right hand and then 
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** * followed us. The other continued to retreat, and the shatkh kept looking at 
“ ‘ him till he disappeared. When he came up to us, we saw in his right hand 
“ 1 a towel and nothing else.’ ” — A great number of similar anecdotes are related 
of him, hut God knows if they be true. He composed some works, such as the 
Tankihdl ( enucleations ), treating of the fundamentals of jurisprudence, the Talwihdl 
(elucidations), the Kildb al-llai&kil (booh of temples) (3), the Kildb Hikma til-hhrdk 
(the philosophy of illuminism) (4), an epistle entitled : al-Glmrha tnl-Ghnrlha ( extraor- 
dinary peregrination (?)) and drawn up on the plan of Vvicena’s Epistle of the bird 
(see vol. I. p. 443) and on that of the Hat Ibn Yahzdn composed bv the same au- 
thor (5). This epistle, which is elegantly written, treats of (what is called ) the 
discourse of the mind (i. e. its ambitious suggestions and whatever, in the system of 
the philosophers, is connected with that subject. Here are some of bis sayings : 
“ Let your reflection be turned towards such an image of sanctity as may be a gra- 
“ tificalion to the seeker of eujounent.” — “ The tract < of sanctity are an abode on 
** whose (floor) the ignorant cannot tread.” — “ For the bodies darkened (by sin), 
4i the realm of the heavens is forbidden. Heel are therefore the unilv of God and 
“ be filled with veneration for him; remember him, for \ou are naked, though 
“ clothed in the raiment of existence.” — “ Mjfcre there two suns in the world, its 
“ columns would be destroyed.” — “The order (of nature ) refuses to be otherwise 
“ than it is.” 

“ I hid myself and said : ‘ I am not visible;’ and bv my eflort, I lei myself be seen in all 
things that have being.” — “ If I was sure that we \tmd God' 1 were never to meet, I should 
“ satisfy my passion in the enjoyment of Salma (b).” 

“ I implore thee, 0 Lord ! to deliver my subtle part (the soul) from this dense (or 
“ material world)." — Some poems are attributed to him, one of which is on the soul 
and in the same style as the verses rhyming in ain which were composed by al-Hu- 
sain Ibn Sina and which we inserted in his article (vol. 1. p. 443). This philoso- 
pher [as-Suhrawardi) said (cm the subject) : 

She divested herself of tin: temple (the body) at the sand-hill of the park (the world), and as- 
pired with ardour to regain her former abode. Impelled by passionate desire, she turned to- 
wards that dwelling-place, that vernal residence of which even the crumbling ruins had disap- 
peared. She stopped to question it, and the echo (or sere eeh -ok f] replied : “ There is no way 
(to effect) your meeting.” She is like a flash of lighning glimmering over the park, and then 
disappearing, as if it had Oot gleamed. 
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A well known piece of his is the following : 

•Our souls arc always turned towards you with tender afleclion; to meet with you would be 
their nosegay and their wine (7). The hearts of your lovers yearn for you and aspire after the 
pleasure ol tli'at meeting. <> how lovers are to be pitied! they must conceal their feelings, and 
yet tlreir passion betrays them. If they let their secret be known, they risk the shedding of 
then life's blond ; loi this only is shed the blood of lovers. Whilst they hide (their feelings), 
(lowing tears tell their secret to the jealous spies. The symptoms of ( loir's ) malady appear in 
their looks, and that suffices to dispel every doubt concerning them. ( ) our derated loin hum - 
h/g ) abases the yymg before you; it would he no crime in you to abase the wing (with indul- 
genet > belore him. lo meet \yilh you, his heart is alyyays yearning; to please you, his eyes 
are ever watchful. Replace the dar kness of your cruelty by the light of youi kindness, your 
aversion is night, and your benevolence is day She (the helured) acted sincerely towards her 
lovers, and then hearts wen* sincet e towards her, the light ('//tinny) fi uni those (hemts) was 
like a lamp burning m a niche. Their desires are ardent; the hour favours your approach; 
clear is the wine and clear aie the goblets Jut tin My ft lend ! the lover is not to he 

blamed it tin* morning slimes (// ///> jug u/gn u / in the* hori/.on of hnjijn/) meeting; lovers 
are not in fault if then ai dour ovei conic 1 " then secicsy, so that then passion is increased and 
they reveal it. In risking then lues, they weir prodigal, not spaimg. for they knew that 
such piodigahty was Julhn, to in t success. r I he bet aid of (mif'ternu/') truths called unto them 
and, from morning till evening, they continued obedient to that call. ANhil.xt they rode along 
the way of fidelity, then teat*- burned an ocean cm wlmh the seamen were their passionate* de- 
sires. IU \ Iiali * they sought not pei mission toappioaeli the door of the beloved, till the*v were 
invited thither and had ico’imi tlie^py. \r\t i do lliev find pleasnie rn diseemisc of winch the 
beloved is not the subject, all their time is iheirhur runtnnuil happiness, liny appeared in 
the thf!ur»U tuo ' " presenct . though every s.gn which could attest the* e\i"tem e of the 11 persons 
had di'.ippiaicd and, vvln n they saw the h* lov cl. they stood levealed and utleieel a loud cry. 
lie (tin hr/nr/,1 annihilated tin m liom In hue lnm; tin* veils ol existence which shaded them 
were removed and their souls y\eie dissolved K; Tiy to resemble them, if you are not like 
them; to lesemhlc the genetons (fotng\ good suuess. Arise, mv boon companion! and bring 
the wine in its cup, fo: the goblets have aheady passed round. (A/ if hr (hr prutltm / of the vine 
of nobleness [t/iuu ,r from the tun of pieh . let it not he such wine as has been (tod out by the 
husbandman. 

Ho left sonic oilier elegant pieces, in j»ro**e and in verse; l>n t we need nol length- 
en this article; h\ inserting them, lie* was a follower of the rite introduced by as- 
Shafi [rol. //. p. 509] and had received the title of ul-Murid hui-Nalalul ilhc aspirant 
who desires the sight of the divine <jh>ry]. lie was suspected of lndding heretical 
opinions, of disbelieving in Cod and of following the system professed by the philoso- 
phers of ancient times. These suspicions became so general that, when he arrived 
in Aleppo, theu/n/idof the city issued a fctica in which they declared that he might 
be slain with impunity; so pernicious did his opinions appear lo them, ihe most 
ardent of ihe assembly for bis condemnation were the two s haihhs Zuin ad-l)in and 
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.Majd ad-I)in, the sons of Jahyel. The shaikh Saif ad-Din al-Aaniidi (vol. 11. p. 235) 
relates as follows : “ I met with as-Sulirawardi in Aleppo, and he said to me that 
“ he should certainly become master of the earth. I asked him how he learned that, 
44 and lie replied: 4 In|a dream; melhought I drank up the waters of the ocean.’ 
“ I observed to him that the dream might signify being celebrated fo: learning, or 
“ something of that kind; but I saw that be would not give up the idea which he 
“ had in his mind. It seemed to me that be possessed great learning and little 
“ judgment. M — It is related that when he was convinced tha * be should he put to 
death, lie often recited these lines : 

i see that mv loot has shed mv blood; my blood is now worthless; alas! of what avail was 
my repentance V 

The idea in the first hemistich is borrowed from Abu 1-Fath Ali lbn Muhammad 
al-lhisti (vol II, p. 31 i), who said . 

My foot bore me towards my death; I see that my fool has sh d mv blood; I did not cease 
to lepeiit, hut lepentam e has been useless to me 

This occurred in tin* reign of the Miilan al-Mulik az-Zulur vol II, p. 113), son of 
the sultan Sahib ad-Din l Suludin ! and sovereign of Aleppo. As-Suhiawauli was im- 
prisoned by his ordei and then strangled, in pursuance In the sultan Salali ad-Din’s 
advice. It was in the castle of Alepju*, on the 5lh of Rajah, 587 (29 lb Julv, A. I). 
1191, that the execution look place. A'-Suhiawurdi was then eight and thirty 
years of age. Ihihu ad-Din I bn Miaddad, the kadi of Aleppo, speaks of him, towards 
the commencement ofhts Lite of Salali ad-Din ^9 . Vft-T mentioning how orthodox 
that sultan was in bis belief, be enters into a long discourse in winch lie praises him 
for the scrupulous observance of bis religious duties and then adds : “ He ordered 
*' bis son, the sovereign of Aleppo, to pul to death a youth just grown up, whom the> 
called as-Sulirawardi and who was said to be an adversary of Hie divine law. 
“ ( Az-Zilhn'i bad bun at rested as soon as he was told of it, and acquainted his father 
“ with the circumstance. The hitler ordered the prisoner to he pul to death, which 
“ was done.” The body w as exposed on a cross during some days. Sibt lbn al- 
Jauzi (vol. 1. p. A 39) has inserted in bis historical work the following statement, 
which had been made by t lie same /ddt, lbn Shaddad : “ On Friday, the 29lh of 
“ Zu ’1-llijja, 587 (17lh January, A. D. 1192), after the hour of prayer, the corpse 
" of Shihab ad-l)in as-Su lira ward i was carried out of the prison of Aleppo, and all 
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“ the partisans of that man dispersed and left him.” I must here add that, when I 
was residing in Aleppo, where I passed some years, studying the noble science (the 
divine Jaw), a great difference of opinion existed among the inhabitants respecting the 
character of as-Suhrawardi. Each of them spoke according to the dictates of his 
fancy : some declared him to have been a Zendik (10) and an infidel ; others took him 
for a saint and one of those favoured persons who were gifted with miraculous powers; 
they said also that, after his death, they had witnessed things (prodigies) which justified 
their opinion. But the public, in general, considered him to have been an infidel 
who believed in nothing (Ilk May God pardon us our sins, grant us health (of mind) 
and preserve us from evil in this world and the next ! may he permit us to die in the 
belief of those who know the truth and are rightly directed ! — The dale of his death 
given here is the true one, through it disagrees with that which I inserted, on 
another authority, in the beginning of this article. According to a third statement, 
his execution took place in the year 588 , hut that indication is of no value. — Both 
syllables of IlaJmsh are pronounced with an a. — Amtrck is a Persian word signifying 
petty emir; that people add the letter /.- to the end of nouns in order to form the 
diminutives. — We have already spoken of Suhrawardi in our article on the shaikh 
Abu Najib Abd al-Rahir as-Suhrawardi <rnl II p. 150 ), and to that we refer the 
reader. 


(1) Abft 1-Abbas Ahmad Hm il-Kft>um lbo Khalitn Urn Ahi fKidua ( ^1), surn. lined Muwaffak ad 

Din and a member of the Arabic tribe Rli.t/r.ij, w.i*. born m Damascus,, where bis fattier wa'-an oculist ami 
his uncle, Rashid ad Din AhA T-Hasan All, director of the hospital f.u the treatment of the maladies of the eves. 
He studied philosophy under Rida ad-Din ai-Jili. and profited wreath hy the lessons of Abd Muhammad Abd 
Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Hait.ii, with whom he made a number "I botanical excursions. Ibn al-ItaitAr is the 
author of The Dictionary of Simples, a deservedly celebrated compilation of which Di. Southerner published a 
German translation, at Stuttgard, m the year 1840. Ibn Ain Osailna kept up for some time an epistolary cor- 
respondence with the celebrated physician and philosopher, Al>d al-Latif. In fho vear f>34 (A. D. 1230-7), 
he got an appointment in the hospital founded at Cairo b\ the sultan SalAh ad-Din (Saladtn). Some years 
after, he accompanied the emir Izz ad-Din Aidmor to Sarkhod, in Syria, and he died there, aged upwards 
ot seventy years. His history of the plnsicians, entitled Oj/un al-AnM fi TnhakAt al-AtihbA (sources of infor- 
mation concerning the physicians of divers classes), contain', a number of curious and highly interesting articles. 
The list of its chapters has been given by Mr. Wi'istenteld in his Gcsrhichte der Aruhischen Aertze, No. 437, 
and from tlut work are taken the indications given here. In the catalogue of the Bodleian library, tome II. 
p. 131 et serj. will be also found this list of c hapters. 

'“ 1 2 'l Thf ' Arabic text has here, and farther on, “ a head ot sheep " ; the word “ head " is employed also in 
English to designate one individual of a species; we say : three head of oxen. In Arabic historians we some- 
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times meet with the expression : “ he brought back many heads of prisoners,” wich means simply : many pri- 
soners. In Turkish and jn Persian, expressions of this kind are very common; (t three chains of elephant ’ 
means three elephants. 

(3) This work was probably a treatise on mysticism. 

(4) For the signification ol the word i\h>Ah see my French translation oflbn KhaldCm s Prolegomena , tome III. 
p. 167. 

(') Another work bearing the title of Ilai Ibti Y akzari (or YakdhAu) was composed by Ibn Tufail and 
published by Porork. 

(«) That is : were I sure that there was no lufure life, I should indulge »j sensual pleasures during this hie. 
— The preceding sentences are evidently borrowed from the Sfifis. 

(7) All Ibis piece has a mystic import the beloved is God. 

(8) The ultra-silli doctrine ol the soul’s being absorbed into God and ol its then losing the consciousness ol 
i*.s individuality is openly declared in this terse. 

(9) See Schultcn’s Vila et re' yedo' Salad mi, pag. 7. 

(10) The followers ol Zoroaster’s doctrine were railed Zendiks by the Musuln .w.s lor them, this term is the 
equivalent of infidel. 

(11) As-Suhrawardi was evident! v a Sftfi, and verv lar ad tamed in pantheistical .speculations. 


ABU J AAFAH THE KORAN- HEADER 


Abu Jaafar Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa, the* reader <1), xias a inawla , bv enfranchise- 
ment (2j uf Abd Allah Ibn Aixasli Ibn Abi Rabid al-Muhhziimi v 3), anti bore flic sur- 
name of al-Madam { (he inhabitant of Medina). He learned the manner of reading 
the Koran from Abd Allah Ibn Abbas ,rol. /. p. 89), b\ reciting it under bis direc- 
tion and received instructions on the same subject from bis patron, Ibn 

Aiyash, and from Abu Huraira [vol 7. p. 570). He beard it read by Abd Allah, 
the son of Omar Ibn al-Khattab ( vol. 7. p. 567), and by Marxian Ibn al-Qakam 
[afterwards, the fourth Omaiyide khalif). It is said that he read the Koran under 
Zaid Ibn Tliabil (vol. I. p. 372). Koran-reading was taught on his authority by 
Nafe Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Noaim (vol. III. p. 522), Sulaiman Ibn Muslim 
Ibn Jamm&z (4), Isa Ibn YVardan (5) and Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ziad Ibn Aslani. He 
is the author of a system of readings. Abu Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai (rof? 7 
p. 58) said: “ Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa is a sure authority. He taught koran-reading 
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44 to the people in Medina before the cafastrophy of al-Ilarra (6).”- — Muhammad 
lbn al-Kasim al-Maliki said : 44 Abu .laafar Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa was a mawla of Omm 
44 Salama, one of the Prophet’s wives. ” He said also : 44 Some say that he was the 
44 same person as Jundub lbn Firiiz, a mawla of Abd Allah Ibn Aiyash al-Makhzumi, 
“ and that he was a most holy man.” — Sulaiman lbn Muslim said : 44 Abu Jaafar 
44 Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa informed me that he taught koran-reading in the mosque of 
• 4 the Prophet at Medina, before the affair of al-Uarra; and that battle [said he > 
“ took plaee towards the end (7) of the year C3, in counting from the time of the 
“ Prophet’s arrival in Medina (8). lie told me that he used to hold the {sacred} 
44 volume before his patron, lbn Abbas [for him to read it). He was an excellent 
44 reader. Every day, 1 u>ed to look oxer what he read to ns) and [this] learned 
44 from him his system of reading. He related to me that, when he was a child. 
44 they brought him to Omm Salama, who stroked his head and invoked Hod’s 
44 blessing on him.” — “I asked him,” said the same Sulaiman, “at what time 
44 he commenced koran-reading?” and he said to me : “ Ho you mean teaching it 
14 ‘ or learning it?’ I answered : * Teaching it;’ and he replied ; ‘0! it was long 
“ ‘ before al-llarra; in the days of Yazid lbn Moawia [the second Omaiyidc Ithahf).' 
“ The battle of al-llarra was fought fifty-three years after the death of the Prophet.” 
— Nafe lbn Abi Noaim said: “When the body of Abu Jaafar Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa, 
“ the reader, was washed alter his death, they penvned that all the space from the 
44 neck to the heart was smooth and white \ like a leaf of the Koran, and every one 
44 present was eomineed that if was the light of the Km an [which had produced that 
44 appearance].'’ Sulaiman lbn .Muslim iclated as follows: “Yazid Ibn al-Kakaa 
44 told me that, when Nafe passed near him, lie would say ; ‘ Do you see that fellow ? 
44 4 when a boy still wearing long hair, he used to come and read [the Kordn) under 
44 4 my direction, but he afterwards treated me with ingratitude.’ In relating this, he 
“ laughed.” Sulaiman said also : “ I he concubine of Abu Jaafar declared that the 
44 whiteness winch reached from his neck to Ins heai t became ( afterwards j a white 
44 spot between his eyes.” He related again as follows : 44 1 saw Abu Jaafar in a 
dream, after his death. He appeared to be on the top of the Kaaba, and I said : 
44 ‘Is that Abu Jaafar?’ He replied: 1 It is I; offer to my brethren a salutation 
*V from me and tell them that God has placed me among the living witnesses who 
44 4 obtain regularly a portion [of the divine favour). Offer my salutation to Abu 
44 4 llfi/.im (9) and tell him that Abu Jaafar says to him : 4 Prudence! prudence! 
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44 4 for Almighty God and liis angels are present, every evening, at your sittings.’ ” 
— Malik Ibn Anas (vol. 11. p. 51*5) said : “ Abu .1 a a far the leader was a holy man 
‘ ‘ and acted as mu/li [casuist) for the people of Medina.” — Khalifa Ibn'Khaiyat 
(vol. 1. p. 492) said: “Abu Jaafar Yazidlhn al-Kakaa died at Medina in the ),ear 
“132 (A. 0. 749-750).” According to another tradition, he died in the year 128. 
Ahu Ali T-Ahwazi (10) says, towards the commencement of his treatise on the 
readings entitled al-IknAa (the satisfactory j : “ Ibn al-Jammdz said that Ahu Jaafur 
44 never ceased to he for the people their imam (great master] in Koran-rcading, till 
44 the year 1 33, when he du t . at Medina. Some say that his death took place in the 
44 year 130, hut God knows best.” — -As al-Ilarra has been mentioned in this article 
more than once and as some readers, not knowing amlhing about it, may wish to 
obtain information on the subject, I shall here say that the word harm (s^xj, in its 
primitive signification, designates c\ery spot of ground which is covered wdh black 
stones. A tract of this kind is called a hatru [the plural of whuh is hirar); there are 
a great number of hi r dr a. That which is here mentioned is the llarra o f Wdldm, 
which lies near Medina, to the east of the town. When Yazid the son of Moawia 
Ibn Abi ^ofvan held the supreme authority, he dispatched against Medina an army 
commanded by Muslim Ibn Or ha al-Murri. That chief sacked the place, a .1 the 
inhabitants, who had gone out l«> this harra , engaged in a battle the details of which 
would take us loo long to relate ; besides, they are to ho found in the hooks of 
annals (11). It is said that, after the calastrophy of al-llarra, upwards of one thou- 
sand unmarried girls of Medina g;v\e birth to children, in consequence of the infa- 
mous treatment which they had undergone. When Muslim Ibn OrJia had mas- 
sacred the inhabitants of Medina, he set out for Mekka and was seized by death 
at a place called the Tlianiya [or defile of) llarsha ( , -^). On ibis, he called in 
llosain ( lhn Yiumair as-Sakuni and .said to him: “ Gome here, you ass (12)1 

*• you are to know' that the Commander of the faithful ordered me, in case I was on 
44 the point of death, to give you the command; and new, that 1 am dying, I am 
44 unwilling to disobey him (though l ought to do .<o) (13).” lie then prescribed to 
him a number of things which he should execute, after which he said : “If 1 go to 
“ the fire (of hell) after (my good action of) having slain the people of ai-Harra, I 
44 shall be very unfortunate indeed!” — WAkim is the name of one of the 
otoms of Medina. AUOtom is a building like a castle and situated near al- 
llarra; that place was (usually) called the Harra of WAkim (14). 
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I IJIN KIIALLIKAIN'S 


(1) In the first century of Islanusm, the true manner of reading the KorAn could only be learned by oral 
instruction. Tin* reason of this lias been already {riven, vol. I, p. 152. 

(2) Soothe in trod u< lion to the second volume, pape ix, 

(3) Aim 1-llanth Abd Allah lbu Aiyasli Ibn Alu Rabia al-Makli/umi, the KorAn-rcader, is said to have seen 
the prophet, lie learned the readings from some ol' the prophet’s companions and taught them to a prea 
numher ol other pet soils. It is stated that he was killed, m the serwee ot God, A. II. 78 (A. 1). CP7-8), in 
Sijistan ; hut, by another account, he lost his life subsequently to the year 70. — ( TulmhAt al-KunA, Ms. ol 
the litf'. tnip., aucien londs, n L ’ 7 48, fol. 8). — The author ol tlu Nnji/m says that he was killed in India, A. 
H. 18 (A. 1). 6fi8-lO. 

(4' The reader, Abu ’r-Rahi (*„_j^.M) Sulaimau lhu Muslim Ihu .lamina/ was a mania of the tribe ol 
Zuhra and a naHve ol Medina, lie penoralA lollowed the system of leadiuu adopted by Mle. — (Tuh. al- 
Kuri\t , fol. 3 V verso. The date ol his death is not eiveu.) 

(3) Abii M-lIauth I.-a lbn Wanlan al-Hadda (sL'x th> cainef-dr/uo) was ,i uatne ol Medina and a 
reader, lb; died probably beloiv A a I - . — (Jat . m'-Kurn'. !••]. 2 5 vei-o.) 

(d) Farther on, oiu aullior spi ah- a-ram ol the battle ol al-Uarra. 

(7) The Aiiibie e\pie--.oii >>' < a>-\ana [ f /n htr.d at th> i,ea/) means the end of the year. Jim Khaldun de- 
signates the end ol <t centuiv h\ th> w< id- /«’i al-nmja. 

(s) The h title el a.-IIarra wo; 1. -n f h-wai I- the end ol the la-t mouth ol the Moslmi year. Armnlinp to 
Abrt ’1-Fechl, in hi- Anna!-, if to ii place on the 27th ol Zu '1-llipa, A. II. oft (27th ot August, A. l>. t> S ft;. 

(O' T5\ the -uruaun ot Abu lie, mi mo p ihaps ho meant a « t i -« * | l< < >1 Muhammad - t < >mpauioiis and a Tra- 
ditioinst ol o..od l epute v h. -i uam ■- w.te Abii Ha/. m Malania Ilm Diu.ii. He was a native ol Mi diua and 
a num la ol the trine ol Kha/raj. He died A. 11. 135 A. 1*. 752-.. mordin/ to an-Nawawi, in Ills lalui'di 
(H n*ten ftifd 4 edition oi, ill 1 if, .h ■ online to tin autlioi ot the T<d.nk<U al-Uuffuz. 

(10) An onhiv t>> Hajji Klialila. m In- hibh'.-riciphn il Hntioiiarv, the .mth.a <d the treati-e on the Koran- 
r< admit- which bea’- tin titl - • ■! al-llnnu^ w.o Abu Alt IJa-en lbn All al-Ahv\a/i, wlm died A. H. 4io (A. D. 


1054-5). 

(1 1) See Alu\ 1 Feda’s Annals, tome |.j>. 3U5, and Dn/v’s Ihstnrn des Musul/nans d'Esjiajue, tome 1, p. 100 
et where a lull and sali.-tartm y account ol tins battle is p\i ii, 

(12' Literally : You as- pa<ksaddle’ 

(1-t) See Dozy's Hid. dr* Musulmans ft' E'jmyne, tome I, pape 127. 

(I Ih- text of tin- pa-sa^e i- j»r< »l»al>ly linnriect; il ti.nislated literally, it would sjpnilv : wlueh place 
was there funt called the Hurra of W&Uim, It is hero rendered in a manner which excludes the absurdity. 
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YAZID I BN RUMAN, TIIE KORAN-READER 


Abu Rail Yazid Ibn Human, llic Korun-rcader (1), was a mairJa of the family of 
az-Zubair Ibn al-A\vwam ( vol . II. p. 109) and a native of Medina, lie learned 
how to recite the Koran correct!) by reading it aloud under the direction of Abd 
Allah Ibn Ai \ ash Ibn Abi Rabia al-Makhzumi [see page 102 of this volume ), and he 
heart it read by Ibn Abbas [vol. 1. ]). 89) and Onva Ibn az-Zubair [ml. II. p. 199). 
Koran-reading was learned from him by Nafe Ibn Abi Noaim [ml. Ill . p. 522), who 
read aloud the text under his direction. Yah\a Ibn M tin (see page 2i of this 
rol.) declared that Yazid Ibn Human was a sure authority. YVulib Ibn Jaiir (2) 
stated that bis father related to him as follows : “ I saw Muhammad Ihn Shin >rol. 11- 
“ p. 580) and Yazid Ibn Human counting on their lingers the number of verses 
“ from tin* Koian winch they recited during the prayer (IV.” Yazid Ibn Human 
related as follows: ‘‘I was praying by the side of Nafe. the son of .hibair Ibn 
“ Mutim (V, and lie made me a sign to prompt him; and we weie then praying (5)’*. 
He stated also that, in the time of [the Lhahf) Omar Ihn al-khaltab, the people 
made twenty -three prostrations during the prayer, when they were in the month 
of Ramadan f»h Yazid Ibn Human died in the year 130 V. I). 747-8 . 


(»' \..l. I, |i. 152, lint,* i 

(2) Alu'l ‘1-Abh.is XX .till « llm .l.nir, .i 1 1 .i>l j tiiiiiist nl Uasr.i, 'lii’il X. IT- 20‘* I). ^21-2). ( Tuh'iLU ul-Iluffdz; 

Nujiim.) 

(5) Whi'it tin 1 MiiMihiiau poilm in- tin* cvr'Milniups of tli<‘ i iiinnii.il prayei, lit' liiuM mite. m .1 low \oite, 
.it least thin' \cises of tin* Kman. Pinoico** lopeat own a whole ehaptei m* a i iin-'iderabie number ol \ ■ l^cs, 
ton, twenty, olio Inmiltnl, eh., oaoli tinn*. It appears limn the ane*di*te here j elated, tlut cminting on the 
lingers the number ol tin' utm's, as th<‘\ are recited, was authon/eil hy the example of two von eminent 
doctors, although it was probably coti'uderod as an irregular proceeding. 

(4) The Kiir.ushnlo, Jub.iir Ihn ATuf ini aii-Naufah, one nt the Companions, embraced islanusm subsequently 
to the battle ot Ha !r, and then amnnpamt ,1 Muliannnad m some ol his expeditions. Ills authority as a Tra- 
ditiomst is acknowledged hy al-Bnkhnn and Muslim. lie was one of the most learned of the Kuraishide 
chiefs. His death took place at Medina, A. 11. 5V (A. D. r>73-4), according to the author of the Sujutn, and 
of the Tahdih nl-AsmA. — Naif’, the son of Julian - , was considered as an unAm ot great merit and a learned 
and sure Traditionist. He died A. II. 9U (A. U. 717-8'. — (Tahdih.) 
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(5) This anecdoto mviiis aihlumt to pom* that tin* Musulmun, in reciting a portion of the Koran during 
the prayer, may ln\e hmiM‘11 prompted hy his neighbours, in case his memory (ail him. 

(G) These pi ostrut ion'- .ire made in addition to Ihc-e which aie required in the ordinary form of prayer. 
The Ilaiuhie-' make t\\out\ ; the hhahtes, thirtysix. We learn here that, m the time ol Omar, twenty-threo 
was the usual number. 


YAZID I BN A L-MIIIAL LAB 


Ain't Khalid Yazid al-Vzdi was the 11 of al-Muhall.ib lim Alii Sufra. Wo have 
already mentioned his fa I her. under (lie Idler M rob Ill . p. 508 and, as we have 
• hero traced up and spoken «.f his genealogy, wo need not repeat <>nr observations 
horo. Ihn Kulaiha re/. //. }>. 22 states, m his lutdb ul-Mafinf. and a number 
of oilier historians also iclaJe as follows : “ M-Muhallah, on dung, designated 
“ Yuzid as hi" successor. The lallor was then thirty \oars of aye. Ahd al- 
“ Malik Ihn Marwan thr Omanjulc UmJif dismissed Yazid fiom office hy Iho advice 
“ of al-IIajjaj Ihn \ it"ul ath-Thakefi to/. [. p. Bob', and appointed in hi" place, as 
“ governor of Klim.'.*, m, Kuta ; ba Ihn Muslim al-Buhili [v<d. II. p. 51 V- Yazid then 
“ fell into Ihc hand" of al-Hajjuj. ’’ I must here make some ohsenations : Al- 
llajjfij, who was married to Hind, the sister of l.izid and the daughter oi al-Mu- 
hallah, had conceived a great dislike for his luother-in-law, as he apprehended, 
from what he saw of hi* noble character, that the place which lie then filled might, 
one day, he occupied hy Yazid. So, to protect himself against his attacks, he never 
ceased to evil-enlreat him. He was always consulting astrologers and other persons 
who cultivated the art [of divination], in order to learn hy whom lie should he suc- 
ceeded, and they used to answer: “IK a man named Yazid. ” He was then go- 
vernor of the two Jraks and saw no one capable ofreplaeing him in that office except 
this Yazid. And thus it fell out; on his death, Yazid obtained the command. So 
say the historians. Let us now resume our extract from the Madrif and finish it. 
“ Al-Hajjuj inflicted tortures on Yazid, who at length escaped from prison and went 
‘ ‘ to see Sulaiman Ihn Ahd al-Malik, who was then in Syria. That prince inter- 
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“ coded with his brother [the khulif ) al-Walid Ihn Abd al-Malik, and obtained a free 
‘ ‘ pardon for Yazid. This pul a stop to al-llajjaj’s conduct towards the tatter. 
“ When Sulaiman obtained tlic khalifale, Yazid received from him the govern - 
“ ment of Khurasan and then took [the cities of] Jurjan and Rihislan. Having 
** set out for Irak, he learned the death of Sulaiman ihn Abd al-Malik and pro- 
“ cceded to Rasru, where he was arrested by Adi Ibn Aria (sTJejl), who bound 
“ him in chains and sent him to Oinar Ihn Abd al-Aziz. Yazid was imprisoned by 
“ that khulif, but, having effected his escape, he went to Rasru. On the death of 
4< Omar, he revolted against the new khalif Yazid Ibn Ahd al-Malik, who then sent 
“ against him his brother Maslama [Ihn Ahd nl-Malihj. This general slew Yazid 
“ [on, the field of butlleV \ — The hu/iz Abu 1-Xasim, generally known b\ the sur- 
name of Ihn Asakir [rol. 11. p. 252 says, in his greater historical woik : “ Yazid, 
“ die son of at-Yluhallah, had been appointed to govern Rasra in the name of Su- 
“ laimaii Ihn Abd al-Malik. Some time after, Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz conceived a 
“ dislike for him and was still incensed against him when Adi Ibn Aria, to whom 
“ be had given tlu* government of Rasra, brought Yazid to him." — Yazid Ihn al- 
Muhallab taught some tiadilimis winch he had learned from Alias 11m Malik [col. II. 
p. 587 , Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz and bis own hither al-Muhallah. Tiaditions were 
handed down on his authority by his son Ahd ar-Kahman, by Abu Oyaina, the son 
of al-Muhallah, hv Ahu Ishak as-Sahii ,io /. II. p. 31)2) and by others. — Al-Asimii 
[rol. II. p. 1 23 j related that al-llajjaj, having at rested Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab, in- 
dieted on him grievous tortures and would not consent to suspend thorn unless be 
received, even day, from the prisoner, the sum of one hundred thousand diiliems 
[i- 2.500). YYhen the money was not paid in, al-llajjaj put Yazid again to the 
torture, that von day, and continued to torment him till ilu* night set in. One day, 
Yazid had collected one hundred thousand dii Items, for the purpose of buying oil 
that day’s tortures, when the poet al-Aklilal v lj came in to him and said : 

Abu klialid! khorisau has perished since your depaiture, and llie ueetlj all cvrlaim : 
“ 'Where is Yazid?” Since von are g tne, ihe two ’Mows jinve not received a drop of rain ; 
not a tree is verdant in the two Marvvs. The throne of government lias no splendour since your 
absence; beneficence has ceased, and there is nogeucious man ?o shower down Jus gifts. 

Ry the two Marws, the poet meant Marw as-Shahjan, which is the greater, and 
Marw ar-Uud, which is the less. They are both well-known cities of Khorascin. 
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1 1 ) 1 : 

We have already spoken of (hem in this work (vol. 1. p. 50). — “Oil this,” says al- 
Asmai, “ Yazid gave the poet the one hundred thousand dirhems, and al-Uajjaj, 
“ being informed of tlie circumstanee, sent for him and said : * INdlivc of Marwl 
“ ‘ art lliou still so generous though in such a stale? Well! I shall hold thee quit 
** * of the tortures of this day and of those which follow it.' ” So the anecdote is 
related by Ihn Asakir, hut the more received opinion is that the author of the verses, 
he to whom this happened, was al-Farazduk [t'ol. 111. jk 012); and I since found the 
verses in the collected poetical works of /kid al-Aajami [ml. I. p. 031 j. Hod knows 
best! — The same hdfiz [Ihn Asakir related as follows ; “ When Yazid tied from al* 

4 4 llajjaj and went to find Sulaimdn Ihn Ahd al-Ylalik, who was then al ar-ltamla, 
44 he passed, on his way through Syria, b\ the lenl> of some Arabs and said to his 
44 servant bov : 4 Ho to those people and a^k them tt » give us a diink of milk.’ 
44 When the milk was brought, he drank it and sud : 4 Hive them one thousand 
4 4 4 dirhems 25 .’ The hov observed to him that these people did not know who 
44 he was [and that he need not ijive them so nuu/t and he leplied : 4 Hut 1 know 
“ 4 who I am ; give them the thousand dirhems.’ And that was done.” The same 
author says: 4 Ya/.id Ihn al Mnhallah made the pilgrimage and (to conclude the 
“ riles and ceremonies] he sent fur a bather to shave Ins head. When the ope- 
44 ration was finished, he ordered him a recompense of one thousand dii horns. 
44 The man was amazed and astounded, hut at length said : 4 With this sum 1 shall 
4 4 4 go and ransom from slavery my mother, such a one.’ Yazid said : 4 Hive him 
“ * another thousand.' The barber exclaimed: 4 May my wife he divoned from 
4 4 4 me if 1 ever shave am one’s head after this!' — 4 Hive him two thousand moie,’ 
44 said YaziJ.” Al-Yladaini said : Said Ihn Ami* Ihn al-Aisi <2- hue a fraternal 
affection to Yazid Ihn al-YIuhallab. When Omar Ihn Ahd a I- Aziz caused the latter 
to be imprisoned and gave orders that no person should he allowed to sec him, 
^aid went to him and said: 44 Commander of the faithful! Yazid owes me the 
sum of fifty thousand dirhems, but vou binder me from seeing him; will you per- 
mit me to go and exact from him the payment?” 3 he khalif consented, and Said 
entered into the chamber of Yazid, who was rejoiced to see him. 44 How did )Ou 
“ get in?” said he. Said informed him of the stratagem. “ I»y Allah!’ exclaimed 
Yazid, 44 you shall not go away without that sum.” Said refused, hut Yazid de- 
clared in the most solemn manner that he should accept the money and sent to 
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bis house for fi fly thousand dirhems which he gave to him. — Another author, 
in relating this anecdote, adds : A poet said on that subject : 

I newr saw a noble prisoner give presents to a visitor, except Yazid. lie bestowed fifty 
thousand on Said Ibn Anir, who went to see him ; and the money was paid down without de- 
lay to Said. 

Abu ’l-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya an-Nahrawani ( rul . 111. p. 371) relates, in his 
Kitdb ul-Anis wa 'l-Jalis, an anecdote which he learned fiom Abd Allah Ibn al-Rufi 
and which we insert here : Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik {the Omuiyidc khalif) requi- 
red from Omar Ibn llwbaira :3j the payment of one million of dirhems (&. 25.000), 
out of [ichnl the latter had (joined in) his expeditions on sea. Omar (nol heinff able 
to pay that sum] wont to see •Yazid Ibn al-Muha!lab (I), who had been appointed 
governor of Irak, and took with him Othman Ibn Ilaixun al-Murn, al-Kakaa 
Ibn Rhalid ai-Ahsi, al-lludail Ibn Zufar al-I.ilabi and some other persons belonging 
to (the tribe of, Rai>. \\ lien lbey arrived at the door of Ynzid’s pavilion, the cham- 
berlain obtained permission to intioduec them \adaua iahorn ul-hdjib) and informed 
them that hi> master was washing his head. Yazid at length came in, threw 
himself upon Ins bed and then said: “What has brought you all together?” 
Othman replied : “ Here is our shaikh and master, Ibn Huhaira; al-W alid (the la f e 
“ khalif i furnished him with money and troops when he was about undertaking an 
“ expedition on sea, and a debt of one million of diihems is now' made out against 
“ him. \Ye therefore said : hizid is the chief of the Yemenites, the vizir of Su- 
“ laiman and the lord of al-lrak ; he has deli\ered from similar difficulties persons 
“ who were far from being similar to us. I>\ Allah! if the wealth of the tribe of 
Rais bad been sufficient, we should haxe taken the payment upon ourselves.” 
Al-Rakaa then spoke and said : “Son of nl-Multallab 1 this is an excellent affair 
“ sent to you by God, and no one deserves such a fax our more than you. Act 
“ therein according to your tormcr doings; let nol stint or parcimony hinder you 
“ from fulfilling this dutv: we have come to you with Ibn llubaira, on account of 
# * a debt with xxliich be is loaded. Give therefore to us our money and bide our 
‘ ‘ shame from the Arabs.” Al-lludail Ibn Zufar then spoke as follows : ‘ ‘ Son of 
“ al-MuIiallab ! had I found a pretext for not coming to you, now, that you have 
“ riches in Irak, I should have staid axvay. You once came to us when you feared 
“ danger and you remained with us as a guest; did we then allow you to retire in 
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“ sorrow? By the n .hi hand of(*od ! though wo loft [neglected to idsit) you when you 
“ were in S\ria, we have now pome to you [landttannak] in Irak; that [distance) is 
“ onl\ a short step and renders indispensable the fulfilling of our duly (, towards 
*• you)." Ihn Khailhaina tlien spoke and said: “I shall not repeat to you, son 
<* ofaMluhallah! what the others ha\e just said; [for their words would give me to 
“ understand' that you [anna onto) are not strong enough to deli\er Ihn Iluhaira 
“ from his burden ; and on whom then could we count ? By Allah I the case is not 
“ so f and 1 shall merely say that) the tribe of Kais is not in a situation to help 
“ him; their wealth is insufficient, and the khalif will grant him no respite.” Ihn 
Iluhaira then spoke and said : “ As for me, my affair is done if my request succeed, 
“ and / am done for if it he rejected: since 1 find no mie 70 whom I eonld think of 
“ applying \ either before or after yon. This business did indeed preoccupy my 
“ mind, hut / am nmeinced that' \,.u h.m* already arranged it.” On healing 
these wenh, Vazid laughed and said “ Hesitation h the brother of avarice; there 
“ shall be no difficulties raided ly me ] ; iuge fur yovrsrlns and say lone much you 
“ rcynirc Al-Kakaa said: “The half of the sum,” and \azhl replied : “1 
“ take charge of it. Boy! let us see what there i> for breakfast.” The repast was 
brought in and we [said the unreal w let our disappointment appear to him more 
than we were aware of fanlarna mdho ahthar mamma arnfna]. When we had fin- 
ished [fatamma faraghnn \ he ordered us to he perfumed and arrayed in handsome 
rub"S. The narrator continues hh recital thus: AA then withdrew' and, as we 
passed [the door], Ihn Uuhaiia said : “ Tell me who, after Ihn al-Muhallab, will lake 
‘ ‘ charge of paying the remainder? Cod ha* surely) reduced your credit and >our 
“ influence! By Allah! Yazid knows not the difference between half and whole; 
“ for him. one is the same as the other. Co hack and speak to him of what re- 
“ mains 'to hr paid).’’ The narrator continues in these terms : Yazid suspected 
that they would come hack to him for the entire sum, and he therefore told the 
chamberlain to admit them, if they returned. When they came and were intro- 
duced, Yazid said to them : “ If you regret your agreement, 1 shall cancel it, and if 
“ you think the sum which I offered too little, I shall increase it.” Ibn Iluhaira 
then said : “Son of al-Muhallab! when a camel is heavily loaded, his very ears arc 
“ a weight for him; and I am heavily loaded with what remains for me to pay.” 
Yazid replied : “I lake the whole burden on myself.” 11c tlien rode to Sulaiman 
and said: “Commander of the faithful 1 you established me in authority for the 
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•“ purpose of attaining your ends through my means; I hesitate at nothing, as long 
“ as the money (which you furnish me) is sufficiently ample; but I have not now in 
“ my hands even the least trifle belonging to you, wherewithal 1 may render ser- 
“ vices [to the needy ) and (thus) erect monuments of (your) generosity ; were you not 
“ there to help me, the undertaking of the smallest thing would cripple me." He 
then said: “Jbn Huhaira has come to see me, with his principal companions.” 
Sulaiman (here interrupted him and) said: “Take care and touch not the money 
“ which belongs to God ( the money of the slate ; that man is all duplicity and 
“ cunning, a collector (of wealth) and a refuser (of it to others j, a deceiver and a 

“ miser, a man to be avoided. And what did you do?” Yazid answered : “ I 

“ undertook to pay his debt (hdl : humnlln dnho." — “ (You were in the wrong) ” 
said Sulaiman; “you should haw carried the money (Adi: ahmilo ) to the public 
“ treasury.” — “ B\ Allah!” rep! icd Yazid, “ 1 did not take charge of it with the 
“ intention of defrauding ‘the sla'e ; I shall carry the money to the treasury to- 
“ morrow.” This he did, and Sulaiman, being informed of it, sent for him. 
When he saw him (nmw tit , he laughed and ^uid : “ It is for you that my fire has 
“ burned and that im tiiuW-buv gau* out spaiks o'j vJj 

“ the ( barge is f.n me and the honour for you. iMy oath (that the cash should he 

“ paid i/e i- fullilled ( -wj J. w Go now and take haek your money.” 

This lie did. — Yazid said, one day : “ 1>\ Allah! I prefer life to death and an ho- 
“ iiouralde reputation to life ; could I obtain a gift newer yet granted to mortal, I 
■ * should wish to have an car by means of which J might hen r what people say of 
“ me after my death.” We have mentioned this saying in the life of his father 
al-Muhallab (rah 111. p. 508,, to whom we attributed it, and not to Yazid; God 
knows best! — Abu ’l-Ilasan Ali al-Madaini (vul. 1. p. Y08) said: “One of Yazid 
“ Ibu al-Mulmllab’s inlendants sold, for the sum of forty thousand dirhems (£• 1 ,000), 

“ the melons produced in one of that emir’s farms. When Yazid was informed of 
“ (lie circumstance, be said to the iiilemlant : ‘ You have converted us into green- 
“ ‘ grocers I were there not old wonun enough in the tribe of Azd among whom 
“ ‘ you might have shared them?’” — Omar lbn Laja (5) the poet praised Yazid 
in the following terms : 

Trace up the genealogy of the Muhallabs*, you will find them all, from father to son, noble 
and generous, llow many the enxious who detested them unjustly for their merit, and who 
could not reach, nor c\en approach, the height to which that family has risen by its virtues. 

2 2 
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But you always see illustrious chiefs exposed to envy whilst no one envies the vile. Were it 
saitl to Glory : “ Turn from them and leave them; since thou art all-powerful in the world;' 
she would not obey. JNoble sentiments are souls of which no men but the Muhallabs arc the 
bodies. 

Al-Asmai relates that some members of the tribe of Kudaa went to visit Yazid 
fbn al-Muhallab, and one of them recited to him these verses: 

Bv Allah 1 if the request which we address to you fails, we Know not to whom we can direct 
our prayer. We have travelled over many lands and found none hut you who had the reputa- 
tion of being generous. Persevere in the conduct to which you have accustomed us, or, if 
not, tell us towards whom we shall go. 

lie ordered one thousand dinars to he given to the poet, who, the following year, 
came back and said : 

Why are the doors of other men abandoned whiM youis is crowded like a market'' Is it 
through affection that they come to vou or through respect v or did thev leave distant countries 
in seat eh of a pasturage, announced by the hghmngs <>l beneficence which they saw flashing 
from your hands? . I know that you take pleasure in noble deeds and that those who do so are 
very few. 

Yazid ordered ten thousand duhems to lie given to the poet. — IVisons versed 
in history all agree that, under tin* Oman ides, the most hcnelieenl family was that 
of the Muhallabs, and, under the Abhasules, that of the Harmekides. (iod knows 
best 1 They displayed great bravery in many famous conflicts. Ihn ul-Jauzi 
[rol. 11. p. 90) relates, in hn Kit ah al-Azhid [book for the inleHi<jent that a serpent 
fell [from the roof of a hovel’ upon Aazid Ihn al-Muhall.d> and that lie did not push 
it away; on which, his father said to him : “ A ou have lost your judgment in retain- 
ing your courage.” — When Ahd ar-Hahmun Ihn al-Ashalh Ihn Kais al-Kindi 
took up arms against al-llajjaj, — the history of this event is well known (0), — he 
went to Toster where many persons joined him and, mention being made of the 
Muhallab family, much abuse was directed against its members. On this, Ahd 
ar-Hahman said to llarish Ihn llilal al-Kuraiei t7«, who w r as one of the company: 
“ What is the matter with you, Abu Kudama? why do you not speak out your 
“ mind?” and received from him this answer: “My Allah! I know of none who 
‘ ‘ are so careful of themselves as they when they are in easy circumstunccs, and 
4< so indifferent for their personal safely when they are in distress.’ — Ahd ar- 
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•Rahman Ibn Sulaim al-Kalbi went to visit al-Muballab and, seeing that all his 
sons, from the oldest to the youngest, were on horseback, he said to them : “May 
44 God accustom the Moslimsto see a continual scries of you; by Allah ! though you are 
“ not grandchildren of the Prophet, your are grandchildren of a malhama ( 8 ). — 
Habib, one of al-Muhallab’s sons, lost a male child and charged Yazid to recite the 
funeral service over the corpse. On this, some person said lo him : “ Why do you 
44 confide that duly to your brother? are you not his elder and is not he that is 
44 dead your son?” llabib replied : “My brother is honoured by the people; he 
“ bears a high reputation among them, and all the Arabs have their eyes fixed on 
“ him. I should regret to abase that ! reputation ) which God has exalted.” — Mu- 
larraf Ibn Abd Allah Ibn as-Shikhkhir (9;, seeing, one day, Yazid Ibn al-Muhallah 
walking about in a silk robe, of which the train swept the ground, said to him : 
41 What rneaneth Ibis manner of walking? it is odious to God and to bis Prophet !” 
— 44 Dost thou know me?” said Yazid. — “ I do,” replied the other, 44 thy com- 
“ meneemenl was a tillliy drop of sprnti , thy end shall be a nasty carcass, and, 
“ during the inlcivul, tl.ou w rarest the excrement of a icorm — This thought 
has been verdlied in the following manner by \bu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Mu- 
hammad a'-Sami, a natixe of hbora^au : 

1 e.v/e.] willi wonder on him who was pioud of his shape and who. befme that, was hut a 
i a%iy (hop. lo-monuu. whri lhal him. home shape is i;ont’, lie will he ;i hlll»\ carrion in ihe 
eatth. Nay. wall all las self-lot e and pnde, lie cann*s cxnements hclwccii his flanks. 

The fu)fiz generally known by the surname of Ibn Asakir col. II. p. 232) says, 
in that ailiele of bis greater historical work which treats of Abu Hirash Makhlad, 
the son of \azid Ibn al-M iihalluh : “ This Makhlad was one of those whose liberality 
“ procured them universal praise. He went to see Omar Jbn Abd al-Aziz for the 
“ purpose of speaking to him in favour of his father; who bad been imprisoned by 
“ that k 1 1 a 1 i f . He bad been appointed b\ bis father to the government of Jurjan. 
44 On bis way, be passed near Kiifu and there received the visit of Hamza Ibn Paid 
44 nl-Hannii (10), who came to him with a number of the inhabitants. This famous 
44 poet then stood before him and recited these verses : 

“ NYe arc come to you for an affair which we request you lo arrange; say to us: 4 Wel- 
“ come!’ so that another welronier may answer you. Refer us not to people who, when they 
“ make a promise, tell a he. You are the trad of a family before whom the fast and the 
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44 AVest have bent in submission and under whose care you were educated : excellent, I de- 
“ clare, wcie the lessons which they gave! In your eleventh year, you possessed that 
“ wisdom which is rarely acquired hut In hoary chieftains; your thoughts were always turned 
“ towards serious affairs, whilst the thoughts of those as old as you were fixed on sport and 
“ play. You were so beneficent that I exclaimed : 4 Does there yet remain a petitioner to ask 
“ ‘ a favour? an applicant who has something to demand V From you, gifts flowed upon soli- 
“ citors, and also from those in youi antechamber, when their generosity was imoked. 

“ * Let me hear your affair;’ said Makhlad. Ih‘ immediately arranged it anil 
“ then ordered one hundred thousand dirhems ( l . 2,500) In he gixen to the pocl.’’ 

— A man who had already x idled Makhlad and roreixed from him a present 
adequate to his deserts, went to see him again, and Makhlad said to him : 44 Did 
“ you not already come to us, and did we not male you a gift?” “ It is true;” 
replied the xisilor. — 44 What then,” said Muklwdlad, “has brought you hack'/” 

— “ Those words,” replied the man, “which al-kumait ml. III. p. 375) pru- 
“ nounced, in speaking of you : 

“ lie gave, then ga\o again; we leturncd to him and he g,iu\ then 1 iclurned, and he r«*- 
k4 new ed his gdt. (////> /m/>j»-nc</) mam lime'*. liieter icimn to him hut lie rendu s me 
“ with smiles and treats me with honoui ' 1 1 

11 I his reply obtained for him that made it a gift double of the former." — 
kahka 11m Omar al-Muhallabi related ns follows : “ Aazid 11m al-Muhallah effected 
“ the conquest of Jurjan and lahanslan, and look piisnnei one their great duels 
“ named Sul.” — l may here observe that llu< Sul was the prinre of Jm jan and the 
grandfather of two celebrated and good poets, Ibrahim Ibn al-Ahluh as-Siili (ml. I. 
p. 22) and Abu Cakr Muhammad Ibn \ ahya as-Suli [vol. HI. p. (>8;. — Yazid found there 
a great quantity of treasure and oilier valuable objects, lie Ihciefoiexx rote to ( Ihckhahf i 
Sulaiman Ihn Ahd nl-Malik a letter in which he said : 44 I haxe taken Taburisfan and 
“ Jurj;in, places which none of the Chosrocs dynasty and none of their successors 
44 had ever been able to conquer, lam sending you so many files of camels (12) load- 
44 ed wi ill money and |iresents that, when the first of them reaches you, the last will 
44 he still here with me.” Omar Ihn Ahd al-Aziz, who succeeded to the khalifat on 
the death of Sulaiman, required of Yazid the fulfilment of this promise and cast him 
inlo prison. Makhlad, the son of Yazid, went to intercede xvilli Omar in favour of the 
prisoner. — Kabisa continues thus: “From the time of Makhlad’s leaving the city of 
4 4 Marxv Shahjan till he reached Damascus, he gave away in presents one million of 
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dirhems (£. 2,5000). Wlien lie was about to appear before Omar, lie pul on a 
“ suit of shabby clothes (which he tucked up), and a dirty old cap (13). Omar, on 
“ seeing him, said : 4 1 perceive that you ha\e lucked up your clothes;’ to which 
“ Makhlad replied: * If you luck up yours or let them hang down, we shall do the 
“ ‘ same.’ lie then addressed him thus: ‘You have extended your clemency to 
“ ‘ all men; why then keep you this man in prison? If there be a legal proof 
“ ‘ of his culpability, adduce it and then pronounce sentence; if not, make 
“ ‘ him take oath (that he is nut (juilty), or else he reconciled with him on condition 
“ ‘ of his gi\ing up to you all his landed estates.’ Yazid, on hearing this, 
“ exclaimed: ‘As for the oath, it shall never he said by the Arabs lhatYazid, the 
“ ‘ son of al-Mnliallab, was obliged to lake one by necessih ; as for my landed 
“ * estates, they are of sufficient talm* to pay what is claimed of me.’ Makhlad 
“ died at the age of twrnty-M*\eii \eius and (on this occasion) Omar said: ‘Had 
“ * Hod meant well towards the father, he would b"\e left this youth with 
“ ‘ him.’ — It is slated that Makhlad died of the plague. The funeral service 
“ was recited out him bj Omar Ilm Abd al-Aziz, who said, on finishing: ‘ To-day 
“ * is dead the most gallant xoulh of all the Arabs.’ lie llien pronounced the 
“ following lines ot a poet, applying them to the circumstance : 

“ Our souls are going off in .sighs for die loss oi Amr, and die laces of all the people are 
“ darkened and soiled with dust.” 

— An elegy, composed on his death by Hamza Ibn Raid al-llanali, the poet abou* 
mentioned, contains the following lines : 

The ill rones \nf will no longer be occupied In uni; and, t«- day that) our (</raic-) do- 

ilies onh, \not i/tmr chnmbrrlouis,) present you from being seen, the only throne on which 
you repose is the bier 1 14). The last time we saw \ou was at Dabik, on the day in which tliev 
poured upon you the crumbling mould [of (he yiacr), 

Al-Farazdak (not. 111. p. (312), said, in an elegy on his death : 

Never did the bier wLJi they carried uff hold the like of Makhlad! Never did grave-clothes 
rover a man like him. Tin father is one whose name sufficed to put a hostile squadron to 
flight, though in it (every lanee-hvnd) (lb) was fully a span in length. The foe knew that, 
when he gilded his loins, lie was die lion of the forest that never fled from danger 

The passage given above proves that Makhlad, the son of Yazid, died on or about 
year 100 (A. H. 718-0), for Omar lbn Abd al-Aziz was raised to the khalifate 
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in the month of Safar, A. II. 99 (Sept. -Oct. A. D . 717) and died in the month of 
Rajab, 101 (Jan. -Feb. A. D. 720] (16). It was in Omar’s residence that he expired. 
Hamza’s elegv proves also that Makhlad died at Dabik, which is a village situated in 
the government of Aleppo, and to the north of the city. It gives its name to a 
large meadow ( marj ) in the neighbourhood. Sulaiman lhn Abd al-Malik died at 
that place and there also is his tomb, a well-known monument. ■ — Let us re- 
sume our account of Yazid. Abu Jaafar at-Tabari iro/. Il\ p. 597) sajs, in his 
great historical work : “ Al-Mughira, the son of al-Muhallab, acted as his fa- 
“ thers’s lieutenant at Marw, and held the government of that city and* of the 
“ province.” — He died in the month of Rajah, 82 (August-Sept. A. I). 701), as 
we have said in the life of al-Muhallab. — “ W hen this news reached Yazid, he told 
“ it to the military .chiefs), but kept it from al-Muhallab’s knowledge; preferring 
“ that he should learn it from the women. Al-Muhallab, hearing their lamenta* 
“ tions, asked what was wrung and, being inlormed that al-Mughira was dead, he 
“ exclaimed: ‘From God we came, and to God we must return!’ His giief w,r 
“ so excessive that he let it appear, and was reprimanded, fur that reason, by one 
“ of his domestic officers. Jit* then called in lazid and sent him olY In Main, 
“ after giving him instructions for his conduct. Ihiring all this time, his tears 
“ were trickling down over his heard. Al-llajjaj wrote to him a letter of enndu- 
“ lence for the loss of al-Mughira, who was truly an able chief/' — I mav heie 
mention that al-Mughira had a son named Rishr nf whom Abu Tamilian] [vol. /. 
p. 348) speaks in the first part of his Uanuisn p. 119', and some of whose poetiv 
he inserts in that work. One of these piece**, composed h\ him on [his uncle) 
Yazid, we here give : 


The nnir tul-MuhnPuh has healed me ill and so did ai-’Mm'Ini.*; ; Vmd .il*o has luriied I, is 
hack ii] will me. All of lliein have got (yorci m<n uh, wherewith lo sale l In ir appetite; jet it is 
disgrai e!i;l for a man to he sated when his companion suffers from hunger. I se me gentlv, 
dear mult'! and emplov me when an nntowaid e\ent arrives; time '//' tjuu /.war) is an as- 
semblage of vicissitudes. I am your swoid ami. though swords mav sometimes rebound 
{u'/f'i >ut Chtli,nj\ vet the sword of a man like me will never rebound, to the detriment ofvour 
cause. At what door shall 1 a^k peniussion to enter, if I he repelled from the door of vvhidi I 
was the guardian ? 


Let us icturn lo al-Tabari’s narration : “On the day of al-Mughira s death, »il- 
“ Muhallub was stopping at Kish (or Kiss), in Tran&oxiana, being engaged in ^|r 
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with the people of that place. Yazid set out with sixty horsemen and met, in 
“ the desert, with a body of five hundred Turks. A desperate conflict ensued, and 
“ Yazid was wounded in the thigh by an arrow. After that, al-Muhallab made 
41 peace with the inhabitants of Kish, on receiving from them a [sum of money, as) 
44 redemption. lie then left them and set out for Marw. On arming at Zaghul, 
“ which is a village in the government of Marw ar-Rud, he w r as attacked by pains 
44 in the bowels. He then called in Habib and such of his other sons as were 
44 with him. Some arrows, lied up so as to form a bundle, were brought in, by 
44 bis order. 4 What think you?’ said be, 4 could you break them all, now that they 
44 4 are tied together'?’ They answered that they could not. 4 And if they were 
4 4 4 separated?’ — ‘Certainly,’ said they, 4 we could break them.’ — 4 Such,’ conli- 
44 nued he, 4 is the effect of union! ’ He then made them a long exhortation,” — 
which it is needless for us to repeal heie, — 44 and finished by saying : 4 1 nominate 
44 4 Yazid as my lieutenant and appoint Habib to the command of the jund [the 
44 Arab troops), until lie led them to \azid, whose authority they will all ac- 
14 knowledge. His son al-Mufaddal then said: 4 Had you not placed him at 
4 4 4 our bead, we ourselves would June done so.’ Habib received his dying in- 
44 junctions and, after saving the funeral prayer o'er the corpse, lie proceeded 
44 to Marw. Yazid wrote to Abd al-Mahk, informing him that al-Muhallah 
44 was dead and had chosen him as bis successor.” — This nomination was con- 
firmed by al-llajjaj, who afterwards, in the year 85 (\. 1). 7(H), revoked it and 
gave the government to al-Mufaddal, Ya/.id’s hi other. His motive for so doing was 
this : Having gone [some years before) to visit [the hhalif) Abd al-Malik, he passed 
on his way back by a monastery at which he halted. Ileing then informed that a 
very old and learned Christian was residing there, he had him brought in and said 
to him : 44 Tell me, shaikh! do you find in your hooks any thing concerning you 
and us?” — “I have,” replied the other; 44 we find therein all that has already 
44 happened to you and the mention of your present state and of what it will be.” 
— 4 4 Are we designated by our names or are we merely described?” — 44 All is 
44 described without being named, but there is a name without a description.” — 
44 What description do you find of the Commander of the faithful?” — 44 We find 
“ that, for the time in which we are, lie is a bald sovereign before whom every one 
44 who stands in his way must fall prostrate.” — 44 What do you find next?” — A man 
** named al-Walid (17).” — 44 And what then?” — 44 A man whose name is that of 
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“ a prophet and by whom God will display his power (o men.”— -That was Sulaiman, 
the so.n of Abel al-Malik. — “Do you know what will happen to me?” — “ I do.” 
— 44 Who will succeed to me in the authority?” — “A man called Yazid.” — “Will 
44 that be in my life-time or after my death?” — 44 I do not know.” — Do you know 
bis description?” — “ lie will act with perfidy; that is all I know.” — The person 
(who related this anecdote) said: Al-llajjaj was struck with the idea that the person 
thus indicated was no other than Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab and, during the 
remainder of his journey, which required sc\en days, he never ceased thinking of 
the old man’s words. On ins arrival, he wrote to Ahd al-Malik, requesting per- 
mission to resign the go\ eminent of Irak and received from him a letter con- 
taining these words: ,4 1 see \ cry well what your intention is; you wish to discover 
44 Iiqw you stand in my opinion.” lie then \ainly employed e\ery means for 
the purpose of, bringing about Yazid’s deposition, till one of al-Muhallab’s 
cavalry officers, named al-Khiar I bn Sahra and who was then in the service of 
Yazid, came to see him and was asked h\ him how that emir was getting on. Al- 
Khiar replied: 44 His obedience (towards the Utahf) and the mildness of his 
44 administration are most exemplary.” — 44 1 hat is a fib!” exclaimed al-IJajjaj, 
44 tell the truth.” II is \ isilor then said : 44 tiod alone is greater and more mighty 
44 than he; he has saddled - the steed of independence) and has put no bridle on (to 
“ restrain it) A ' — 44 You now speak the truth!” replied al-llajjaj, and, at a later 
period, lie ga\e to al-Khiar the go\ernrm*nl of Oman (in Aroint i, or of Amman, in 
Palestine?) (18). lie then wrote to Ahd al-Malik, blaming the conduct of Yazid and 
of all the Muhallah family; in short, he addressed him so often on that subject 
that he recehed from him a letter containing these vmnK : 44 You are always 
44 speaking against Yazid and the family of al-Muhallah ; point me out another 
44 man capable of governing Khurasan. Al-llajjaj named Majiia (or Mujjdtt ) llm 
Saad as -Saadi. Jo lli i - , Ahd al-Malik returned the following answer: 44 I lie same 
44 motive which impels you to effect the ruin of the Muhallah family has induced 
44 you to piopose Majaa llm Saad. Look out for a man of decision, and capable 
44 of executing your orders.” Al-llajjaj sent him the name of Kulaiba Ibn Muslim 
al-Bahili (r of. U. p. 514) and received for answer: 44 Appoint him.” When Yazid 
learned that al-IIajjiij had effected his deposition, he said to the members of his 
family : “ Who, do you think, will receive from al Ilajjuj the government of Kho- 
44 rasan?” They answered : 44 Some man of (his own tribe) the Thakif.” — 44 Not 
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“ at all ! replied Yazid, “one of you will receive from liim a letter appointing 
“ him to that place and, when 1 am gone to meet him [and am in his power), he 
“ will replace that person by another, and Kutaiba Ibn Muslim is the fittest man/’ 
The narrator of this anecdote .said: When al-llajjaj obtained from Abd ul-Malik the 
authorisation to depose Vazid, he felt that he would do wrong if be announced to 
him by a letter that the command was taken from him, and thorefoie wrote to birn 
a dispatch in which he said : “ Leave {your brother' al-Mufaddal wmr lieutenant 
“ and conic lieic.” Ahllosam ( Ibn a!-Mundir ? whom Ya/id consulted on 

renmng tins letter, ad\ised him to give a pretext for remaining where Ik* was, 
“ Because,” said he, “ sou stand very high m the good nj iuiou of the Commander 
“ of the faithful. Ihi* is a stroke aimed against \<»u hv al II. jpj. If xou delay 
“ \oiir depai line, I am in hopes that the khahf will wide to b.m the order to eon- 
“ firm xou in xoin po*l.” To this Yazid rejdied : “ We are ( ,f a fami!\ whose 
“ fidelity towards the I.Jnilifs ■ has always been for it a bencdieli n ; l detest 
‘ ‘ disohedieuee and opposition loonier* ” JIc then coi uuenced making prepara- 
tives for hi* dipailure. Ahllajjij, thinking that he deltxed too bmg, wrote these 
wolds to al-Muladdal, \ azid s brother : “ I have appointed \ou to the government 
“ ot klmia*dn.” Yazid, whom al-Muladdal then pressed mo*t eai m *th to dejiart, 
v a id to him : “ Ai-Ilajjiij will not leave von in place, once 1 mi gone; his only 
“ motive in acting a* he doe* j* the fear ef my rc/Ming hi* older*.” — “ \ on arc 
“ mistaken,” replied al-Muladdal, “and aie jealous of inv good fortune.” — “ I am 
“ not jealous of you,” replied \ a/id, “and that von shall *■> >n have roe-on to 
“ know.” In the month ot the latlei Bahi. So \pnl-Mav, I). 70 r i , Y a / i « 1 left 
khord*dn, and al-llajjdj replaced al-Mufaddal I»v kuLiba !hn Muslim. — llosain 
llm al-Mundir, or according to another statement, 1 ’ji uz I!m llosain, said, in 
*pcaking of Y azid : 

J advised you to take a decided step, but you would not near me; and now, that you aie strip- 
ped of v our romniandment, xou legiel //-////• /-»/,'// . but [ shall not weep lor von through 
loudness, neither shall I pi ay that you rcliuu home safely. 

When kutaiha llm Muslim anived in khorasan, llosain was asked by him 
what lie had said of Yazid and made the following answer : 

I advised vou to take a decided step, but vou would not hear me; blame then yourself, if 
you mean to blame. If al-llajjaj learns that vou resist lus older*, vou will lind that lus power 
is overwhelming. 
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Kulaiba llicn asked him w hat was llie advice he pave, and Ilosain replied : 
“ I told him not to keep a single yellow or while [piece of money), hut to send them 
“ all to llie emir ( al-Uajjdj ).” — The following verses by Abd Allah Ibn Hammam 
as-Saiuli were composed on llie replacement of Yazid b\ Kulaiba : 

A\r .sank Kut.uba ' tin* iiioriiint; um came here : “ Assumlh, we have got in you a onc- 
*• e\ oil Mii'Aiitule foi Yn'/iil. Your father m no way resembled al-Vluhallah; your (family), 
“ compaicil lo liis, is mean ami despicable. >V ule is llie dillemicc beiweon one who lose to 
“ lorlnne In castanets and one who brandished the swoid amidst the lires of war. Here conn 1 
“ the squiiiting ihihihlcs undei whose doimnalion libeiahly has peiished ami infamy flourishes. 

The expression a one-eyed substitute bud a/ (lunar' is figurative ly applied lo a 
man generally despised wlm succeeds, in olliee, h* one who always d< served praise. 
They say also, in the same sense: a onr-eynl sun vssor ildniln/ aau at >. The word 
vaslanrts alludes to llie fact that Kulaiba, in lib youth, was a ipullu dancer and , 
plnyci on those jii'lrumcnN. Kulaiba is here < ailed a squinter [ahival], and su 
he was; th" plural !onn of this adjective is analogous to those of asicad. a lunar, etc. 
which aie su.ldn, hunudn. — Some sit that these verses weie composed, not by 
Abd \llah Ilm Hammam, 1ml by Nah.ir Urn Juim.i a!-\ashkmi (10 . — U-Tabaii 
say s , under the year 00 A. I). 708-0 : 14 Al-llajjaj went loith against the Kurd*, 
44 who had omipn d Ihe entire piuunoo of 1'aib. He look with him \azid and 
44 his hiolliu.' 1 1-Mul. aldal and \hd al-Mahk. When he encamped, he had them 
44 pk.eed in a tint, ncai lii^ own lodging*. and undei a guard of Syrian troops, this 
“ lent was suiioumh-d with a «ort ol ditch, lie exacted fiom them a sum of d\ 
“ millions ,1 170,000 and put them to the loiture in order to enjone payment). 
44 ^a/.id su fie red lln.-e pain^ with such iiimnessas provoktd the align of al-llajjaj. 
“ It i? s lid that he hiztd had l.ei n wounded h\ an aiiow, the head ol which 
“ remained in his (high, and that, if am thing loiiehed him there, he would cry 
“ out; even i! it wa* mo\ed in the slightest manner, he would utter a ery. \1- 

" Uuj j ij idered him to he toi merited and leeoive strokes on the thigh. Ibis 

44 was done; Yazid died out, and his sister Hind, who was then with her husband 
‘ al-Hr'jjVij, lu*.,rd the ery and began to scream and to lament. On this, al-llajjaj 

44 divorced her. He afterward* let them alone and began to ask money from 

them. J hey commenced furnishing it and, during that time, they made 
44 arrangement^ f n effecting their escape. Having sent lo ( their brother ) Marwan 
Ihn ul-Muhidlah, who was then in Basra, they told him to put horses at their 
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“ disposal and lo ghe llio puldin to understand Dial be meant lo offer them fo~ 
“ sale; they bade him also ask so high a price for them that no one would buy 
“ them. ‘They will be for us,’ said the\, ‘a means of escape, if we succeed 
“ * in gelling out of Ibis place.’ Marwan did so, whilst his brother, Habib, 
“ also was undergoing tortures at Ilasra. iazid (ben ordered a copious repast to 
“ be served lo the guards and bad them provided with wine. Whilst they were 
“ drinking and unmindful of their charge, be put on the clothes of his cook, 
lt placed a false white heard over his own and went out. One of the guards saw 

“ him and said : ‘ 1 bat is \azid\s manner of walking <20 / lie then went up, 

1 looked at him in the face, — it was in the night, — and seeing the while heard, he 
1 turned awnj , saying: * llii> is an elderly man.' Al-Mufaddal followed bis 
‘ brother without being rcmaikcd and llmv went to a boat which was kej ! ready 
“ foi them in the swamps '(tbltnlnih by timir direction*!. They were then at the 
“ distance of eighteen para-angs fioin Ihisra. When lho\ reached the* boat, they 
“ wailed lor \hd at Malik wlm had nut with something to detain him, and at 
“ length Ya/id said to al-Mufaddal : ‘ (i.l into the boat with iis and lei him fol- 
‘ low.’ 1<> this, ,il Mulaihlal, who i>< *r n of the same mulucr as Ahd al-Malik, 
“ n plied : ‘ Hy Allah! 1 shall not *-( i r fiom this -pot till my brother come, even 
' sli-mh! 1 he taken back !•> piison." \azid stopped till Vhd al- Malik came up; 

“ limy then embaiked and voyaged the remainder of the night, until daybreak. 

’Hie nc\l morning, the guards di-eoveivd that llieir piisoneis bad escaped and 
“ sent lo inform al-llajjaj of what bad happened : He was dismayed at the news 

and, imagining that they had lied in the direction of Khoiasan, lie sent otf, b\ 

‘ k the j -t lmrscs, to Kulaiha Ibn Muslim, a di-patch in which In' gave him warning 
“ of llieir appmeliiug arri\al, ordered him to make preparations for resisting 
“ them ami to send messengers lo the commanders of all the districts J,unhi j and 
“ frontier stations, enjoining them to hold themselves in readiness and to keep 
“a look-out for the fugitives, lie sent also another dispatch to [the hhalif j al- 
“ Walid lbn Abu al-Malik, informing him of their evasion and expressing bis 
“ opinion that they intended to go to Khurasan, and not elsewhere. He continued 
“ thinking of what they intended to do and would sometimes say: ‘I am sure 

“ * that Yazid’s mind prompts him to act like lbn al-Aslidlli.’ ” — I may here 

observe that lbn al-Asbath, whose names were Ahd ar-Rahnmn lbn Muhammad lbn 
al-Asliulh lbn Kais, of the tribe of Kinda, revolted against Abd al-Malik Ibn 
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Mai wan. His history is well known and is lo be found in the books of annals. — 
“ When Ya/id ” {and his companions', says al-Tabari, “drew near to al-Tlataih (21), 
“ the burses which bad been kept in readiness were brought lo lliem, and lliey 
“ rode off with a guide who look the way which crosses (the desert) of as-Samawa. 
“ Two days laid , al-IIajjdj learned that they were on the road lo Syria, llial their 
“ hoises were Loigiied with the journey and llrat a person bad seen llrem travelling 
“ towards ! he desert. He inimedudeh sent oil* Ibis news lo al-Walid. Vazid 
“ conlinmd hix ro.rle till he lraelud Falr-tine and I here lie slopped at the 
“ dwell • if Vt uli, ii!. I!m Ain! ,ii-H iliin.m al-\zi!i, u |icrM'ii i\Ihmii Sulaiman ll)n 
“ A]., I u!- Malik e I, Lull I s Imtlur held in high esteem. Wuhaih took his guosl 
“ to Sulaimdn and salt 1 : ‘ Hero is hr/id; hix brothers are at mv house; they haw* 
“ * fled hither fi oin ul-Hajjdj mid they ^eek refuge under your piotrrtion.’ — 4 llring 
“ ‘ them In me,’ said Sulaiman, * 1 answer for their salelx . He al-hajjuj ) shall 
“ ‘ new'i l.*\ bam]- m, tin m, a^ bug a- I inr.’ — Wubaih brongbl them anti thus 
“ plaeed t un out of dangm. Al-llajjaj (hen wrote to al-Walid llm Abd al-Malik, 
“ saying: ‘Un family of ul-MidiuIlah lrau* defrauded the treasury; they esen- 
“ 4 pod finm me and aie m*w with Sulaiman.' When al-Walid knew lliat hi/id 
“ wax with Sulaimdn. bis nreasinc^ of mind was dimirndiej to a eeit.im degree, 
“ hut be wax gi (l .l!\ ineen**ed at the b»xx of the money and therefore wrote lo ln< 
“ hro b ' t S' ■ l,i .li'.tii . a-kn:g where A a/U wax. ‘ He is with nr*'.' n*plrnl Sulaiman, 
“ 4 and J haw mi: .„id mwlf Jd > r br^ safety. He owes no more than Ihiee mil- 
4 ‘ * lions id tl e s i \ a.b.r I: al-Tlujjdj injuircd of them. They ba\e paid llireeaml owe 
“ 4 tin , ''bob I xb,di laki upon myself.' Al-Walid returne'l this reply - 4 By 
44 4 Ulah! I - ! i ;* Ii not pardon him till you send him to me chained.' To this, 
44 Siiiaimdn aiisweied : ‘HI send him to \ou, I will go with him; but, for Hod's 
“ 4 sake! do iiol do -bun oil i me oi bring me into disgrac**.' — Al-Walid wrote hark 
44 as follow.? ; ‘ J!\ Allah! if \oii biing him to me. I shall not forgi\r him.’ — 
44 \azid then said lu Sulaiman : 4 Semi me to him; by Allah ! 1 do not wish to 
“ ‘ raw* enmity and hostile feelings between you and him, or to let you and your 
4 4 4 brother gain a bad lepulnliou on m\ aeeeunl. Send me to him; Jet your 
“ 4 son eomejk\ilb me and write to him jhv hitahf) as mild a letter as you can.’ 

Sulaimdn dnpahdied his son Aiyub with him and, as al-Walid has ordered 
14 the pnsoiiei to lie brought in chains, be said lo bis son : t When you enter 
(t 4 into the Lhulif s presence, appear before him bound in the same chain as 
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* fc Yazid.* When they reached the place where al-Wulid was, they appeared 
1 before him in that state, and the khalif, on seeing his brother’s son attached 
1 to the same chain as Yazid, exclaimed: 4 l»y Allah! we have offended Sului- 
4 1 man!’ The youth j AnfAbj then handed him his fathers letter and said : 4 Com- 
:4 ‘ rnarider of the faithful I may my life he laid down to save yours! do not cast 
4 4 dishonour on mv father, you who are our natural protector; do not deprive 
,v * us of the hope that people shall always continue to expect safelv under the 
■■ * protection of us who are so closely allied to you; do not disappoint those who 
“ ‘ hope to gain honour in becoming attached to m who derive uni honom from 
14 4 you.’ He then lead hi- fatheiV letter, which i an as follows ; ‘To the servant 
14 4 of Cod, al-^ alid, Commander of the faithful, liom Sulaiman, the son of Alai al- 
4 k Malik. Ilei (* is the point : ( .ominaudei t » f t!i«* f nlhlul ! i certain I think that, 

* 4 if an enemy who revolted againd son and i were to solicit m\ proti ction 
c * and place himself under my c afrguaid, you would n<»t dishonour im guest 
4 w and hiing my right of piolechoii n.lo discredit; how then diould it he if the 
4 • person whom 1 iceeived a" my good had aluav*. been devotedly obedient 

* ‘ to your will and rendered, not on!\ 1 e hut ! * i ^ hither and all the mern- 
w 1 her 1 ' of his family, the mod signal scnicr: to Man. ism , I have now ^ent 

* 4 him to von and, if you win, 'imjltzit l) come to a inpluie with me, t>. annul 

* * my eiedil a- a pmteiloi and to iujuie no m Ike giuvesl mannei, you have 
4 k the powei ol doing so and nn.y do il Ihil I implore you. in Cud's name ! to 

- avoid a rupture, luiefiain from fading ii 1-h-mi-l. • • 1 1 my liououriddo ici-ulati -n 
4 and to continue the kindness and li lendslnp winch yen have hither to shown me. 

* ■ I'y Allah! Commander of the faithful! you know no! how long m\ life 

* 4 and yours may endure, neither- do you know when death shall part u«. 

4 ‘ If tin; Commander of the (aithtul, whose happiness may Cod prolong! l»e in- 
4 4 dined to retail! the moment of my death, to act kindly towards me, to 

■ k respect mv rights and to abd lin from hurting me, 1 pray him to do so. 

■ * I>y Vllah ! Command- ” of the faith CiP there is nothing in the world, after my 

* 4 du tv towards Cod, in winch 1 find moie delight than in your good will and 
1 4 your happiness; jl is by deserving your benevolence that we .all hope to 
4 4 obtain the favour of Cod. Commander of the faithful! if you deign, even 
4 4 for a single day, to give me joy, to he friendly towards me, to mantain my 
4 4 honour and to respect mv rights, you will pardon Yazid for my sake, and all 
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“ 4 \ on reclaim of him shall hi* paid by me.’ When Ibis Idler was read, the kbalif 
“ said : ‘ We have been Coo severe on Sulaimaii.’ He (lien called his nephew over 
“ to him. and Yazid began a speech in which, afler extolling the Almighty and 
44 piaMng 1 lie Prophet, he said: 4 f.ommaoder of the faithful! we appreciate to the 
“ ‘ utmost degree the kindness you ha\e always shown us; others may forget favours, 
“ • 1ml we. mver; others ma\ he ungiateful, hut we cannot. The toils which we 
4 4 4 hate undergone in the service of \our noble family, tin* strokes we hate inflicted 
“ 4 on your enemies in nianv great battles, both in the Pastern countries and in 
‘ Hi-' 1 AAe^l, are surelv good titles to \our henevoh nee. ’ The kliahf then 
<4 made him sit down, granted him a full paidon and left him five. }azid 
“ returned to Sulaimaii. and his brothers tiled to lame lli** money which was 
“claimed of him. Al-Walid wrote to al-ilajj ij. sating: ‘1 did not attempt 
“ 1 to loueli Yazid and the members ot his family , because they were with 
“ 4 Sulaim.iii i/nil undrr fits jnotvtlton>. So d. » you let them alone and cease 
“ 4 writing to me about them.’ When al-llajj.ij leceixcd tins letter, lie dmeon- 
“ linue l Ins attacks against them and men nn tuneed to one million of dirhems 
44 which w ei e owing to him 1>\ Vbu Oxama nwdh ' t oj ol-Muttudob' s sons'. He 
“ also st t at lih'Tiv llahib, the son ol .llAluhallab. Y a/iil passed nine months 
44 with Sulaimaii, (iijoxing an agreeable life and great tranquillity of mind 11 is 
44 protector inner received a piment of noonoj , hut sent him the hall of it. 
44 1 Icing asked b\ one of Ins imual companions why he did not build a home for 
“ liimst II, he lepiied : 4 What should I do with it? 1 have always a dwelling 
4 4 4 readv piepared for me.’ — 4 When' is that dwelling?’ said his friend. He 
“ answered : * Jf I hold a commandment, it will he the government palace; and 
“ 4 it I be out of place, it will he the slate prison.’ lie said also : 4 1 should leel 
4 4 4 no pleaMiie in being lice iiom vxnrhllv cares and having fortune submi^ixe to 
“ 4 nn will;’ and. being asked lus reason, tie answered: • Hecausc 1 should 
44 4 deleft adopting lazy habits.’ In the month of Shauwal, A. II. Ho (June- 
“ July A. 1). 714> and suhsequenliy to these events, al-Hajjaj died. Some say 
“ that Ins death took place on the 25tli ol Iiamadan, and that he had then 
44 ri ached his fifty-third or fifty-fourth year. When he was on the point of 
44 death, ho chaigcd Yazid Ihn A hi Kahsha to replace him in the adminislra- 
4 - lion of the two cities [al-Misrfim that is, of Kiifa and I»asra, and to take 
44 the direction of military affairs and the presidency of the public prayer. 
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“ To Yazid llm A hi Muslim (,v cc next article) Ik* confided the administration 
“ of the land-tax [hhar/ij). Those hvo nominations were confirmed by nl-\\aiid, 
“ who appioved also of all the other appointment made In al-Ilajjaj. Acemding 
“ to another account, it was from al-Walid h i nisei 1 that they received their 
44 appointment. Al-Hajjaj held the government of the two Iraks during twenty 
44 years. Al-Walid llm Ahd al -Malik died on Satin day, the loth of the lat- 
“ ter .lumada, A. II. 96 (2.7th February , A. D. 71.7) at Hair Marini.’ — l may 
observe that this monasters is situated on the slope of K.Viun, the mountain 
which lies near Damascus. He was huned m the reim ten outride the gate 

called I lab as-Saghir. Sulaiman llm Ahd al-Mahk was proclaimed khalif on 

tin* ditv ol his hiolhcr al - al id ** death and, n that xear, — 1 m< an the vear 96, 
— he took the government of Jiak fiom 4a/id llm Abi Muslim and gave if to 
\a/id, the sou ol al-Muhalhih. khalifa Urn kh.iival rot. I. )i. 492 >a\s: “In the 
“ \ t‘ar 97 D. 71.7-6. Vizid united in hi- own hamk the commandment of 
“ tht‘ two ritie*-.” — meaning kola and Da^ia. Hud ku iws best. “Salih Ihn 
“ Ahd ai-lvdhm.in ircrived hum him the administration ol the land-tax with 

“ the order that lie sin uid put to death the memheis ol the Akil 22: fa- 

“mily, that to which al-llajj.q helongtd. Ih*, in eoiise([uence, ai rested them 
“and had linn put n* the hutuie, umh'r the (hiectiou uf Ahd al-Mahk. the 
“son of ul-Huh.illuh."— VI- Wul d intended to ha\e taken hum Sulaiman the 
light ut succeeding to the khahfate and ol traimli i ring it to his own son Ahd 
al-A/i/.. Vl-llaji.ij had taken a >"lenn engagement to second the khalil and 
so also dnl kutaiha Ihn Muslim al-Dahih, the sime who replaced ia/id llm 
al-Muhallah in the government uf khoifoan. When Sulaiman uhtaimd the 
khahlate, kutaiha was appi elien^n e that hm government would he taken tiorn 
him and gi\en to \azid Ihn ul-Muhallah. lie ihertlore wiote to Sulaiman 
congratulating him on lus accession, condoling with him on the death ot ul-M ulid, 
mentioning the semces which he lumsi i( had lendercd to the stale and \aunting 
his liilt‘1 1 1\ to Ahd al- Malik and al-Walid. lie then added iliat lie would lie equally 
serviceable and obedient to the nn khalii, j »n vidod that the government ol 
Khurasan were nut taken from nim. He addressed to him also another letter in 
which he spoke of the conquests lie had effected, of his elevated position and ol his 
influence over the foreign kings, “whose bosoms, said he, are tilled with terror 
“ at m\ name.” lie then attacked the sons ol al-Muhallah and declared solemnly 
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that if Va/.ul was named gox ernor of Khurasan, In* himself would repudiate the 
autlioiilv of ill r khalif. In a third letter he declared that he had repudiated 
his ijutlmri'x. These three dispatcher he sent off by a man of his trihe to xxhom he 
gaxc the following instructions : "When the khalif has read the first letter, he 
'* u a\ j'i\.hal»I\ hand it to Vu/id, if the latter he j ie«ent. In that ease, gixe him 
da 1 m ci r'd letter and, if lie hand it also to Y..71 !, after reading it, gixe him the 
“ (hi. d. If, mi the conharx. lie reads the I i 1 ^ t lettei and jml it nj> withmil passing 
“ it tu \ayid, d • not gixe him the l\u> nlhii s hut /cep them ap)." I he narrator 
rax.*- , Ivu! , ilia’s messengei airixed, found la/i 1 Ilm al-Mul 1 ; 1 1 1 . 1 h w ith Suluimun and 
deiixeiv.l ihe liist letter to the kli.dif, who lead .1 an 1 passed it to Yi/id. lie then 
gu\e the set'. nd lettei which m a? ieat! and passed also !■> lu/id. On this, he gaxr 
the th i id. Suluim.in lead it, ehan|pd e.doin and huxmg called for ['aijillanj clay, 
he sealed it lip and kept it in h i^ In. ml. Vicnrdi.ig to \hn Ohaida M.imur Ilm al- 
Mnllianna c<d 111 . j>. HSS , the tii-l kl!*T conl-urnd an all.iek mi \a/id, accusing 
him of perfidx, 1 1 » _ 1 itilude and ill -rhl* -in 1 - ; m the second was an eulogium 
on t!i" same person and, in the thiid, were vulln these wmih : " ll you do not 
“ umlinn me in the place winch 1 now ncuipx and gixe me the positive assurance 
,l that I haxe nothin;, to fear fi.uu \mi, 1 shall < ist «-IT \ niir authmily as 1 cast off 
“ my slipper?, and -hall ceitainlx till it the land \\dh horse and foot to attack 
“ Nou.” — Suheniati then mdeied Kutajha*? mc.-scngi r to go down to the guest- 
lioust , and, wb* n the evening set in, he .sent fm him and gaxe him a purse of 
dinais [{/old jncus , -ay mg : •• Tin? is to leijuile \>mr trouhle and here is a diploma 
“ containing \mir m.islct's nomination to the government of Kliora-an ; sot out, 

“ and a messengei of mine *!ia!l an wnpany uni.” The Ihilnlide I minibus 
eintS'dri) dcpailrl xv ith the Khalil's urns-rnger and. 011 reaching Ilniwaii, they 
were told Ijv the people that Kutaiha had rex idled. O11 tins, Siilainun’s agent 
turned hack after delixering the diploma to Kulaiha's man, who pursued Ins 
journey. ^ hen Kutaiha . -aw the messenger, he consulted his brothers on the 
line of conduet which he should follow, and they replied: 44 After what has 
“ occurred here, Sulaiman can no longer have any reliance on you.” Some 
time after, Kutaiha x\as slain, as we have related in our account of him \vol. IL 
p- 51 <ij; this occurrence we mentioned in a summary manner, because the 
details- would liaxe led us too far. — Yazid ilm al-Muiiallab, having then obtained 
the government of Irak, reflected [011 the stale of that prorinre) and said to himself : 
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" Irak has been ruined by al-IIajjaj; (be people of that country place all their 
“ hopes in me, ye I, if I there and begin to exact the payment of the khurdj 
** (land-tax), I .•'hall be obliged to act with great severity, become (for them) as bad 
“ as my predecessor and plunge them into a civil war. God forbid that I should 
“ bring down upon them again the afflictions from which Ho has just delivered 
“ them I and yet, if I did not furnish to Suluiman the same amount (of revenue) as 
4 ‘ he received from al-IIajjaj, lie would reject what l send, though it came from 
“ me.” He therefore went to the khalif and said : '•* l can point out to you a 
“ man who well understands the administration of the lihardj and to him you 
“ might confide that duly. His name b Soldi I bn Abd or Rahman, and he is 
“ a muwla of tin* tribe of I'amim.” Suluiman replied: “1 accept jour iccom- 
“ mendalion.” Yazid then set out fur Irak, whilhci Salih had preceded him and 
was then slopping at Wasit. On drawing near the town, he met all the inhabitants, 
who had gone forth to receive him, but Sal i Ii did not appear till be bad nearly 
reached the place. It was only then Ilia' Sal i Ii set out, preceded by (a guard of) 
four bundled Syrians. He relumed to the town with Yazid and, on entering, said 
to him : "There b a house which I have cleared out loi you.” Yazid slopped 
there, and Salih proceeded to his own residence. (From that moment) he stinted 
Yazid i in money matters ) and would not allow him to meddle, even in the slightest 
degiee nvith the finance department Yezid caused one thousand tables to he got 
ready, so that he might give a repast to the inhabitants; Soldi look tlm.n from him 
(and did n it restore them) till Yazid said: "Write down the expense to my own 
“ account.” Yazid purchased a great quantity of objects and, having drawn hills 
on Salih for the amount, he sent to have them cashed. They were not accepted, 
and the hearers returned to Yazid, who got into a passion and said to himself: 
“ This is of my own doing.” Soon after, he received the visit of Salih and made 
room for him on his own seat. “ What are those hills? ’ said Salih, " the khardj 
44 administration cannot take charge of them; a few days ago, I accepted a hill of 
44 jours for one hundred thousand dirhems 25,000j and I have already advanced 
‘ ' you the amount of your salary. Gdier sums you asked of me, and 1 gave them. 
44 Matters cannot go on so; the Commander of the faithful will never approve of 
44 these proceedings and you will be certainly called to an account.” Yazid replied, 
in laughing : 14 Come now, Abu ’1-Walidl accept these last bills,” and wrought him 
into a so gnod humour that he said : “Weill 1 shall accept them, but do not draw 
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“ two many on me.” 44 I shall not,” replied Yazid.” — Sulaiman, having given to 
Yazid the government, not of Khorasan but of Irak, said to Ahd al-Malik, the son of 
al-Muliallab : u How would you act were I to appoint you to the government of Kho- 
“ rasan ?” Abd al-Malik replied : “ Commander of the faithful 1 you would always 
" find me acting according to your wishes.” The khalif then turned the conver- 
sation to another subject, and Abd al-Malik sent to sonic of the military chiefs in 
Khoiasan, who were attached to him, a letter in which he said that the Commander 
of the faithful had offered to him the government of that province. Intelligence of 
this reached Yazid, who was disgusted with the government of Irak on account 
of the restraint in which he was held by Salih, with whom he found that he 
could do nothing, lie therefore called in Ahd Allah Jhn al-Ahtam and said to 
him : “ 1 want your advice concerning an affair which preoccupies my mind, 
and wish you to free me from the uneasiness it gives me.” Ihn al-Ahtam 
answered: “ 1 shall obey whatever order you are pleased to give.” Yazid 
then spoke to him in these terms: “You see in what restraint I am kept here 
“ and may imagine the annoyance which it gives me. Now, the government of 
“ Khorasan is vacant and I have been informed that 1 lie Commander of the faithful 
“ spoke of it to Ahd al-Malik Ihn al-Muliallab h there any means [by which I 
** mifjht obtain it) — “ There is. most certainly replied the other, — “ send me 
“ to the Commander of the faithful and 1 am sure that I shall return here with your 
4C appointment to that post.” — “It is well,” said Yazid, “hut he careful not 
“ to speak of what 1 have told you.” lie then wrote a letter to Sulaiman in which 
he described the state of Irak and praised highly Ihn al-Ahtam, as being a man 
perfectly well acquainted with the affaiis of Khorasan. He authorised Ihn al- 
Ahtarn to travel hv post and gave him thirty thousand duhems (A. 750;. Ihn 
al-Ahtam was seven day* on the road. On arriving, he went to Sulaiman’s 
residence with the intention of delivered to him Yazid’s letter, ltcing introduced, 
he .found him at breakfast and therefore sat down in a corner of the room. Two 
[roasted) pullets were then brought to him and, when lie had finished eating, 
Sulaiman said to him : “ You shall have an audience later, do not miss it.” One 
third [of the day ) had passed when the khalif sent for him and said : “ Yazid Ihn 
“ al-Muliallab informs me by his letter that you are well acquainted with the state 
“ of Irak and of Khorasan, and he speaks of you with commendation. IIow 
44 did you acquire your information respecting these countries?” Ihn al-Ahtam 
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•replied : * No man knows (hem as well as I do; l was horn and brought up 
“ in Khorasan.” — “Ah!” said Sulaiman, “(he Commander of the faithful is in 
“ great want of a man like you, whom he may consult respecting these two pro- 
“ \inces. Whom would you recommend as a fit person to go\crn Khorasan?'’ 
Ibn al-Ahlam replied: “The Commander of the faithful knows whom he would 
“ like to appoint; if he deign to name the person, l ^hall (ell him whether he is 
“ fit for the place or not.” Sulaiman mentioned a man of the tribe of Kuruhli, 
and the other said : “ That it not the man for Khorasan.” Hie khalif then named 
Abd nl-Mulik, the smi of ul-Muhallab. Ibn al-Abtam replied : “ lie will nol 
“ answer lill be knows bow to levy a body of troops (-3j.” Among the last whom 
the khalif named was Waki Ibn A hi Sud. “ Commander o( the failhful!” 

said the other, “ Waki is a man of great bravery, decision and gallantry, but he is 
“ not of that (count njj and, besides, be has newer commanded a bod) of three 
“ bundled men and has always been under the orders of a superior.” — 
“ You say true,” replied Sulaiman, “but come now! tell me who is the fittest 
“ man.” Ibn al-Ahtam answered: “One whom I know, hut whose name you 
“ did not pronounce.” — “ Who is that?” >aid the khalif. — “I shall not mention 
“ his name unless the Commander of the faithful promise to ke«‘p the secret to 
“ himself and to protect me against tlie ill-will of that person.” — “ I promise it to 
“ you,” said the khalif, “ name him.” — v * Yazid, the son of al-Muhallah ; ” replied 
[bn al-Ahtam. The khalif said : “But that man is in Irak and prefers residing 
“there to being in Khorasan.” — “You know him well, Commander of the 
“ faithful!” replied the other, “hut you may oblige him (o accept and authorise 
“ him to leave a lieutenant in Irak when he is about to set out.” — “ You ha\e hit 
“ on it! exclaimed Sulaiman. He then had a diploma drawn up, by which Yazid 
was constituted governor of Khorasan, and, to it he joined a letter in which he 
said: “Ibn al-Ahlam is, as you mentioned, a man of intelligence, piety, talent 
“ and judgment.” Ibn al-Ahtam recehed the letter with the diploma and, after 
a journey of seven days, be rejoined Yrzid : “ What news do you bring with you?” 
said the latter. Ibn al-Ahtam handed him the letter. “Nonsense, man!” 
exclaimed Yazid, “have you any news?” The other handed him tlie diploma. 
Yazid immediately gave orders to make preparations for his departure and, having 
called in his son Makhlad, he sent him on before, to Khorasan, that very day. 
Yazid then set out and stopped in Khorasan three or four months, after which 
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lie invaded and took Jurjan, Tabarislan and Dihistan. This was in the year 98 
(A. I). 716-7). Having losl five thousand men in besieging one of llic fortresses of 
Jurjan, be swore, by a most solemn oath, to slay so many of the enemy that the 
blood would suffice to turn a mill. He therefore massacred numbers, but it was 
necessary to pour water on the blood in order to make it flow and turn the mill. 
He then eat bread made of the flour which bad been ground by means of their 
blood. Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik died soon after. 11 is death look place at 
Habik, on the eve of Friday, 19lh of Safar, A. II. 99 list October, A. I). 717), or, 
according to another statement, on the 10th of that month. Ddhik is a ullage lying 
to the north of Aleppo. Omar Ibn Abd al-V/iz, whom be appointed as bis suc- 
cessor, took the government of Miora^an from YaziJ and gave it to Adi Ibn Arta 
’l-Fazari, who immediately arrested lii< predecessor, bound him in chains and send 
him to the new khalif. Omai Ibn Vbd al-Aziz delisted Yazid and all the members 
of that family : “They are a dmniuerring "et,” said lie, “and 1 do not like such 
“ people.” Aazid, <01 hi" part, deeJaied that he thought Omar to he a hypocrite. 
When Aazid was brought before Omar, the latter said to him : “ What lias become 
“ of the money about winch you \uotc to Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Malik?” Yazid 
answered: “Ami know mi what footing 1 was with Sulaiman; I wrote him that 
“ sfon/; merely that he might tell it to the people, for I knew vorv well that he 
“ would be incapable of calling me to an account, if tie beard any thing against 
“ rue, or of treating me in a manner which I should not like.’’ Omar replied ; 
“ I see that this afTaii of your* will bring \ou to piison. Have therefore the fear 
“ of God before ymir eye" and pay the money which is claimed of you; it belongs 
“ by right to the Muslim people and 1 cannot possibly avoid exacting it.” He 
then sent him hack to prison (2i. — Al-I’uladmi fro/. I. (>. f »3S; stales, in that 
chapter of his ftnoi; o J ('nwjnrsts which treats of Jurjan and Tabarislan, that Yazid, 
having finished with Jurjan, went to Khoiasin and leceived on the way the usual 
presents. He then confided to his son Makhlad the government of KhoraSan 
and went to see SulaimAn, after writing to him that he had with him twenty-five 
millions of dirhems. Jlu" toiler fell into the bands of Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz who, 
in consequence, arrested Yazid and cast him into prison. Gud knows the exact 
truth! — Omar then sent for al-Jarrah Ibn Abd al-Malik al-llakarni and dispatched 
him to Khurasan. Makhlad, the son of Yazid, then came to Omar and bad with 
him the oonvu ration which we have already related. When Makhlad left the 
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•loom, Omar said : “ In my opinion, that youth is better than his father.'’ Aiakhlad 
died very soon after. As Yazid refused to pay the money which was claimed of 
him , Omar had him clothed in a woollen cloak and placed on the hack of a 
camel. He then said; ‘‘Take him off to Dahlak.” — Dalilak is an island in the 
Sea of Aidab [the Bed Sea), and not far from Sawakin. The khalifs used to confine 
there the persons with whom they were displeased. — The narrator continues: 
When Y azid was taken lortli and saw the people passing near, he exclaimed : 

4 4 Good God! hau; I not relations and friends enough to present me from being 
“ taken to Dahlak, where none are sent hut scandalous criminals?” Salama lbn 
Noaim ahKhaulani [trho heard these words) went in It* Omar and said : “ Com- 
44 mnnder of the faithful ! let Yazid be taken back to piison ; fur 1 fear that, if you 
44 send him oft to Dahlak, his people will take him h\ force out of our hands. I 
“ saw some of them, and they were indignant at the manner in which he was 
“ treated.” Yazid was taken hack to piison and there lie remained till he was 
informed of Omar’s sickness. It is said that Adi Ihn A 1 1 A had caused Yazid’s 
hands to he chained to hF neck and his legs to he fettered; after which, he 
delivered him up to Wahi ll>n II a-san Ihn A hi Sud at-Taniiini, who had orders to 
transport the prisoner to Ain at-Tama?. whence he was to he taken before Omar. 
A troop of Azdites stopped Waki, with tiie intention of taking Yazid f e urn him bv 
force: but be drew his sword, cut the cable of the boat, took awuN the pri- 
soner’s sword and said: "1 declare m\ wife divorced ii 1 do not strike off Ins 
4 ‘ head! therefore disperse and leau* him.” Yazid then called out to llum and 
informed them o f W aki’s oath, on winch thev dispeisrd. Waki puisued his route 
and delivered the prisoner to the jand or delai h incut uj Aiah ItoopS) at Ain at- 
Tnmar. The jund took him to Omai, who put him into prison. When Yazid was 
detained in Omai’s prison, he received the visit of al-Farazdak the poet who, 
seeing him in chains, recited these lines: 

Your chains hold in bondage liheialit) and hciiclimicc. the man who paved for others the 
price of blood and who w. iiight even miuious deed, oee who never gate way to iusolenL joy 
when worldly goods \ve*e heaped upon him; one who is patient mulct atlhclion and refers his 
cause to God. 

On th is, Yazid exclaimed : “Alas! what have you done? you have done me 
44 harm.” — “How so?” said the poet. Yazid replied: “ You praised me and. I 
44 in such a stale! ” Al-Farazdak answered : “ 1 saw that you were now held cheap 
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“ and I meant to obtain you (your favour] in exchange for my ( poetical ) merchan- 
44 disc.” Yazid then threw him his ring and told him to sell it: “That,” said 
44 he. 44 is worth one thousand dinars, which will serve as the interest of a 
44 capital to he paid to you later.” lie remained in prison till the year 101 (A. 0. 
719-20) when Omar was taken ill, and he was filled with dread at the prospect 
oMazid Ihn Abd al-Malik’ s succeeding to the khalifate. When he, the son of 
al-Muliallab, had obtained the government of Irak, he had cruelly persecuted, as we 
have already said, the family of Aim Akil, the same of which al-Hajjaj was a member. 
The mother (wm*) (25) of al llajjaj was the daughter of Muhammad Ihn Yusuf Ihn 
al-IIakam Ihn AM Akil and had married Yazid Ihn Vbd al-Malik. She bore him 
a son named al-Walid, the same win. was 4 afteneanls ) called the Fthil; [debauched 
reprobate ) of the Omoiyidc family. She was the daughter of al-Ilajjaj’s brother. 
He, Y azid Ihn Ahd al-Malik, had promised her that, if mei God [)laced Yazid Ihn 
al-Muliallab in his power, he would nit off one of Ins limbs. The soil uf ai-Mu- 
hallab, fearing that this lineal would he executed, look measures for escaping from 
prison and sent to his clients the order to keep camels in readiness, so as to 
facilitate his flight. Omar Ihn Abel al-Aziz fell sick at Hair San an. When the 
illness grew serious, Yazid descended fi-mi the piison, went to the place were the 
camels were stationed, according to agreement, and lode off. \\ hen In* had 
got out of danger, lie wrote these words to Omar: “ By Allah! if 1 was sure that 
44 you would sur\i\e, I should not lune left my piisuii; hut I cannot he otherwise 
44 than afraid of Yazid Ihn Ahd al-Malik.” On this, Omar said ■ “ Almighty God I 
44 if Yazid mean to he wkked towards the people, protect them from his wickedness 
44 and turn his artifices* against himself. * ll was llius that Yazid Ihn al-Muhallab 
effected his escape. — Al-Wakidi ; vol . III. p. 01 says that Yazid did not ll\ from 
prison till after tin* death of Omar. I found in the rough copy of the Mdi Knmal 
ad-I)in Ihn a!-Adim’s History vol. L p. 257) that Omar imprisoned Yazid Ihn al- 
Muhallab and his son Moawia at Aleppo and that their evasion took place there. 
God knows best! Omar Ihn Ahd al-Aziz died at Hair Sanian on Friday, — some say 
on Thursday, — the 25th of Kajab, 101 (10th February, A. I). 720). Others say 
that lie died on the 20th of (hat month. He was then aged lliii ty-ninc years and 
some months. Other accounts say that lie died al Khmiasira, an ancient village 
in the neighbourhood of Aleppo and of which ai-Mutanabbi has spoken in the 
following line : 
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I love th« country between Emessa and Klranftsira ; every man loves the spot where he 
passed his early life. 

Ornm Aasim, (lie mother of Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz, was (lie daughter of Aasim, 
the son of (the khalif ) Omar Ibn al-Khaltab. lie ( Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz) was 
called the Omaiyide with the near on the forehead; having been wounded in that 
part by one of his father’s horses. Nafe (vol. III. p. 521) the maw l a of (Abd Allah), 
life son of Omar Ibn al-Kbaltab, relates as follows: “The son of Omar was often 
“ heard to say : ‘ 1 should be glad to know that descendant of Omar who is to have 
“ ‘ a mark on his face and who will fill the earth with [his] justice.’” — Salim 
al-Aflas related as follows : “ Omai Ibn Abd al-Aziz received a kick trom a horse, 
“ at Damascus, when he was a little bos. lie was taken to his mother Omni 
“ Aasim, who clasped him in her arms and began to wipe, the blood oil* his face. 
“ She had not finished, when seeing his falhei come in, she turned towards him 
44 in a passion, and began t<» reproach and upbraid him : ‘ You have killed my 
44 4 child,’ said she, * because you would not give him a sonant or a nurse to 
“ 4 protect him from accidents such as this.’ He replied: ‘ l>e silent, Omm 
“ 4 Aasirn! what a benedielioii will i( be fm urn li this bos turn out to be the 
“ 4 Omaiyide with the scarred fwiehead.” ’— llamnm l Ibn Zaid made the following 
relation: 41 Omar Ibn al-Kbattah passed by an old wooinaii, in the milk-maiket, 
44 who bad milk to sell, and he said to hci : ‘fdd woman! dteeive not the true 
44 4 believeis and the \i.>ilms of (bid’s Indy bouse, by mixing water with your 
4 4 4 milk.’ She replied : 4 1 shall obey.’ S.*m ■ time after, be passed near her 
again and said : 4 Old woman' did I not hnbid you to water your milk?’ 
She answered : 4 P»y Allah! I »e\ei do so.’ ‘ Her daughter, who was within the 
44 booth, then spoke to her and said : 4 Is it liius that you draw down upon 
4 * 4 yourself the double reproaeh of fraud and falsehood.'’’ Omar overheard her 
44 and intended punishing the old wooman, but spared her on account of her 
44 daughter’s words, lie then turned to bis two sous and said : 4 Which of you will 
44 4 marry that girl? Almighty God may produce fiom her an offspring as virtuous 
4 4 4 as herself.” 1 1 is son Aasim repind : 4 I will marry her;’ and did so; and she 
44 Lore him a daughter whom they named Omni Aasim. This daughter became the 
44 wife of Abd al Aziz Ibn Manvan and bore him Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz. After 
44 her (death), her husband look another wife whoso name was llafsa, and of whom 
44 it was (prove rhial iy) said : llafsa is not one of th< wt men who are like Omm 
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** Adsim.” — The shaikh Shams ad Din Abu ’1-Muzafiar Yusuf Ibn Kizoghli ( vol . /. 
p, 439), a daughter’s son to Jamal ad-Din Abu ’I-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi [vol. II. p. 96), 
slates in his Kitdh Jauhara taz-Zamdn fi tazkira tis-Sulldn (’26), that Ibn Omar 
related as follows : 44 Whilst my father was patrolling at night the streets of Medina, 
“ he heard a woman say to her daughter : ‘ Rise, my girl! and water the milk/ 
“ The other answered: ‘0 Mamma! did \ on not hear the Commander of the 
44 * faithful’s public erver forbid the mixing of milk with water?’ To this the 
44 mother replied : * II is cryer is far from you now !’ and the daughter answered : 
44 4 If he see me not. the Lord of that eiyer will see me.’ Omar wept and, when 
“ the morning set in, he sent for the two women and asked the daughter if she was 
44 married. The mother answered that she was nut, and Omar then said to me : 
44 ‘ 0 Ahd Allah! marry that girl; if I stood in need of a wife, I myself would take 
“ 4 her.’ To this 1 replied that I u as already provided [or and) could do without 
44 her. He then said : 4 AlmAa-im! duxoumam her.” Ahu Weum [whose other 
4 4 4 name was) Ahd al-Aziz the Omaixide, married tier and she became the mother of 
Omar Ibn Ahd al— \ziz. — On the death of Omar Ibn Ahd al-Aziz, Yuzid Ibn Ahd al- 
Malik was raised to the khalifate. Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab then proceeded to Rasra, 
seized on that city, imprisoned Adi Ihn Arta, the officer w!m go\erned it in the 
name of the new khalif and, Iiaxing openly rejected the authority of Yazid Ihn 
Ahd al -Malik, he aspired to obtain the khalifate for himself. One of his concubines 
then went to him, kissed the ground before him and said : 4< Hail to the Commander 
44 of the faithful!” On which he recited this verse : 

Return to your place ! wait till you see what will happen when this dark thunder-cloud clears 
off. 

— I must «!)«ene that this verse is taken from a piece composed by Ilishr Ihn 
Kalia (?) al-Asadi. It is not necessary for us to gi\e the particulars of this event 
[the revolt of Yazid) , which wc here indicate in a summary manner. — Yazid Ibn 
Ahd al-Malik then placed his brother Maslama and his nephew al-Abbas Ihn al- 
Walul at the head of the troops and sent them against Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab. 
This chief marched forth to encounter them and established his son Moawia in 
Rasra, as his lieutenant, leaving with him troops, money and the prisoners. He 
sent on before him his brother Ahd al-Malik, who proceeded to al-Akr, where he 
halted (£7). This place is called also the Akr of Iidbel ; it lies near Kufa and not far 
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from Kerbela, the spot where al-IIusain, Ihe son of Ali, was slain. Al-Akr was 
originally the name of this castle. There are four places which bear this name, 
but wc need not mention the others, as Yakut al-Hamawi (see page 9 of this voL) 
has noticed them in his Mushlarik . — At-Tabari says: Maslama Ibn Abd al-Malik 
advanced and took position opposite to Yazid lbn al-Muliallab. The troops drew 
up in line and engaged the combat. The people of Basra charged those of Syria, 
threw them into disorder and forced them to retreat, but their adversaries rallied, 
attacked them and put them to flight. Abd al-Mulik, who commanded the 
van-guard, retreated after this check and went (o join bis brother Yazid. The 
people (of Basra) bad taken the oath of fealty to Yazid and sworn, on the Book of 
Cod and the Surma of bis prophet, that they would supp'.it him, provided that he 
hindered (his) troops from entering into their territory or their city and 

that be should not recommence towards them the conduct followed In that reprobate 
al-IJajjuj. Many an lbn al-Muhallab, who was in Basra, eveiled the people to 
march against the Syrians and join bis brother Yazid. Al-ihsan al-Busri (vol. I. 
p. 370) tried to dissuade them and said, in one of Ids public sittings: 44 I marvel 
44 at a reprobate from among the reprobates, an impious man from among the 
44 impious, who has passed some time in submitting Ibis poop!** to even dishonour, 
“ and that too, in the name of Cod, and who, in God’* name aho, commits every 
4 ‘ sin. What they (his partisans) devour is <l*y mired K him, what they take is 
“ taken by him and, when a mouthful is refused him, lie swallows it by force). 
44 lie said to you : ‘ 1 am filled with (a virtuous) anger » for the cause of Cm ml), and 
44 4 he you also filled /"ith anger/ lie has set up a long c me with a rag lied to it 
44 (for a standard) and drawn after him a fickle. wild and silly band of youths, 

“ who have not the least intelligence. lie says: ‘I summon you to follow the 
4 4 4 path traced by Omar lbn Abd al-AzizI* but were that path followed, be would 
4 ‘ be fettered in chains and east into t lie place where Omar had already pul him.” 
Here a man said to him : 44 llow now , Abu Said I are you making an apology for 
44 the Syrians?” — meaning the Omaiyides. — To this he replied : 11 1 make their 
41 apology? may God never forgive the m f Said, the son of al-Abhus, related as 
44 follows : 4 The Prophet of God said : 4 Almighty God! J declare sacred in Medina 
4 4 4 all those things which Y'ou declared sacred in your town of Mckka.* And yet 
44 the people of Syria entered into it for three days, and not a door was locked but 
44 they burned it (the house) and all that yvas in it; things went so far that (vile) Copts 
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“ and Nabateans intruded upon Kuraishide women, tore their veils off their heads 
“ and their bracelets off their ancles. Their swords were suspended from their 
** shoulders whilst the Book of God was trodden by them under footl Shall I let 
“ myself be killed for the sake of [one or other of) two reprobates who dispute the 
“ possession of ( worldly ) authority? By Allah! I should be delighted if the earth 
" were to swallow them both up.” Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab, being informed of what 
al-IIasan had said, disguised himself, with some of his cousins, and went to the 
mosque where he held his sittings. After saluting, they took him aside, and the 
assembly looked on villi apprehension. Yazid then commenced with him a dis- 
cussion in which he was joined 1>> one of his cousins. Al-IIasan said to the 
latter : "Who are you? what do you mean, you son of a sluttish mother!” The 
other drew r his sword and, being asked by Yazid what he intended to do, he replied : 
“ To kill that fellow.” — “Sheath your sword,” said Yazid, “for, by Allah! if 
“ you kill him, the people who are now for us will turn against us.” — I may here 
observe that Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab is the person meant in that verse of the 
Duraidiya , or Makstira , of Ibn Duraid (vol. III. p. 37), which runs thus : 

And, before my time, Yazid aspired to reach the height of power, and he was neither feeble 
non irresolute. 

The commentators of the Duraidiya have all discoursed on this verse and related 
the history of Yazid). — Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab remained <with his army ) in position 
during eight days, from the lime of his meeting ( the army of) Maslania. On Friday, 
the 14th of Safar, 102 (24lh August, A. L). 720), the boats were burned by the 
order of Maslama; the two armies met and the fire of war was lighted up. When 
[Yazid 1 s) people saw the smoke and were told that the bridge of boats was burning, 
they fled in disorder. Yazid, being informed that they had taken to flight, asked 
why they did so and, having learned that the bridge was on fire and that not one of 
them had kept his ground, he exclaimed : “ May God curse them for mosquitoes, 
“ that fly away before smoke!” lie himself had not the slightest thought of 
retiring. Being then informed that his brother Habib was slain, lie said : “ Life 
“ will have no value for me after the loss of Habib; I abhorred the idea of 
“ retreating when my troops took to flight, and now, by Allah ! I abhor it more than 
“ ever • March forward! ” One of his companions said (afterwards) : “ We knew 

that the man intended to get killed, so those who disliked fighting hung back 
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44 and went off, one after the other. But a good troop still followed him whilst he 
44 dashed forward. Every band of horsemen which he met was put to rout; not a 
41 troop of Syrians but turned aside to avoid him and the lances of his companions. 
44 Abu Ruba ’1-Murji then went up to him and said : * The rest of our people are 
4 4 4 gone off; what think you of returning to Wasit, where you may hold out till you 
44 4 receive reinforcements from the people of Basra and till the people of Oman 
4 4 4 and Bahrain come to you in their ships. You might entrench yourself (and 
4 4 4 wait for them) 1 * Yazid replied : 4 Confound your advice 1 do you pretend to say 
* 4 4 that my death will be easier there than here?’ The other answered : 4 1 fear 
4 4 4 for your life; sec you not Hie mountains of iron (the masses of armed men ) which 
4 4 4 surround you? ’ — 4 I care not for them,’ exclaimed Yazid, 4 no matter whether 
fct 4 they be mountains of iron or of fire. Leave us, if you are not inclined to fight 
4 4 4 on our side.’ lie then advanced against Maslama, without caring to attack any 
44 other, and the latter, on seeing him approach, called for his horse and mounted 
44 him. The Syrian cavalry gathered round (Yazid) and his companions; Yazid 
44 was slain with his brother Muhammad and a number of his partisans. Al-Kahl 
44 (Jsr^)lbn Aiyash al-Kalbi exclaimed, on seeing Yazid : 4 1 shall kill him or he 
4 4 4 shall kill me but, as it will he difficult to get at him, some of you must charge 
4 4 4 with me and occupy his companions till I reach him.’ — 4 We will charge with 
“ 4 you’ ; exclaimed some of his comrades. They dashed on in a body and, after an 
44 hour’s fighting, when the dust cleared off, the two parties separated, leaving 
44 Yazid dead and al-kahl lhn Aivasli at his last gasp. Al-Kahl made a sign to his 
44 companions, pointing out where Yazid was lying. The head of Yazid was brought 
44 in by a mawla of the Murra family who, being asked if it was lie who slew him, 
44 answered : 4 No.’ — W hilst the combat was going on, al-Iiawari Ibn Ziad saw a 
44 horse without a rider and exclaimed : 4 Hurrah ( there is the horse of that repro- 
4 4 4 bale, the son of al-Muhallab; God grant that he may be dead!' They looked for 
44 him, and his head was brought to Maslama, who did not recognise it. On this, 
44 iiaiyan an-Nabati said : 4 Think what you please, but think not that the man has 
4 4 4 fled; he has most certainly been killed.” — 44 What sign is there of that?” said 
• 4 4 Maslama. The other replied : 14 In the time of lbn al-Ashath, I heard him 
41 * say : 4 Shame on Ibn al-Ashath! raising dust (in flying before his enemies) was 
44 * his main occupation, llow could he prove himself superior to death unless he 
4 4 4 died honorably?’” — 1 may here observe that the emir Abu Nasr lbn Makula 
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says, in that section (of the work entitled al-lkmal) which is headed by the words a/- 
Kahl, al-Fahl ; “ Kahl is similar (in its written form) to fahl t except that the first let— 
*• ter has two points (instead of one). IJc ( al-Kahl ) was the son of Aiyasli Ibn Hassan 
" Ibn Samir Ibn Sharahil Ibn Ozair. lie slew Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab. Each of 
* 4 them struck his adversary and slew him”. — When Yazid’s head was carried to 
Maslarna y no person could say whether it was his or not ; some one then advised him 
lo have it washed and a turban put on it. That was done, and he recognised him. 
Maslama sent it to his brother Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik; the bearer w r as Klmlid Ibn 
al-AYalid Ibn Ocba Ibn AbiMoait. — Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat says : “ Yazid, the son of 
“ al-Muhallab, was horn in the year 53 (A. 1). 073) ; he was killed on Friday, the 
“ 12tb of Safer, 102 (22nd August, A. I). 720).” God knows best ! — When those 
who fled reached Wasil, Mnawia, (lie son of Yazid, had thirty-two prisoners in bis 
power. These lie caused to be brought out of prison and beheaded. One of them 
was Adi Ibn Aria, lie then marched out of the town, and the people [his soldiers) said 
to him : “ Out upon u>u ! we see clearly that you intend to have us all killed ; has 
“ not your father been killed?” He advanced as far as Basra, earning with him 
the money and the treasures. Al-Mufaddal, the son of al-Muhallab, and the other 
members of the family were all assembled at Basra, as they feared the disaster which 
really look place. They then prepared sea-going ships and embarked all sorts of 
military stores. Moawia wished to obtain the commandment over the rest of the fa- 
mily, hut they assembled and chose al-Mufaddal for their chief. “Al-Mufaddal”, 
said they, “ is our senior and you are still a hoy like some others of the family. ” 
A 1 Mufaddal held the commandment over them till they reached Kerman where there 
were many scattered hands of soldiers who had escaped from the battle, and he uni- 
ted all those troops under his orders. An army, sent in pursuit of them by Maslama 
11m Abd al-Malik, overlook them at a defile in (the province of) Fars and attacked 
them with great vigour. Al-Muladdal and a number of his officers lost their lives 
in that combat. All the other members of the Muhallab family were afterwards kil- 
led, with the exception of Abu Oyaina and Oth man Ibn al-Mufaddal who took refuge 
at the court of the Khakan (thief of the Khazars) and of Rctbil (prince of Kabul). 
Maslama sent their heads to his brother Yazid who was then encamped near Aleppo. 
When the heads were stuck up on poles, Yazid went out to look at them and said 
to his companions : “ That is the head of Abd al-Malik; that is the head of al-Mufad- 
“ dal ; by Allah 1 he looks (as tranquil) as if he were sitting with me and conversing.” 
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— Another author, not at-Tabari, says : “ When the head of Yazid Ibn al-Muhal- 
“ lab was brought to Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik, one of the courtiers began to depre- 
“ ciate the character of Yazid, the son of al-Mu liallab ; but the khalif said to him : 
“ ‘ Hold your tongue! Yazid aspired to greatness, encountered dangers and died lio- 
“ 1 norahly.” — When Maslama had finished the war against the Muhallabites, he 
obtained from his brother Yazid, that very year, the united governments of Kufa, 
Basra and Khorasan. — The death of Yazid Ihn al-Muludlah was lamented in a num- 
ber of fine elegies composed by his favorite poet, Thabit Kutna. In one of these 
pieces he said : 

All the (Arab) tribes swore; to second yon in what you undertook; they followed, you and 
marched (to bait fa). But when the lances shocked together and you exposed your troops to the 
point of the spear, they abandoned you and tied. You were slain, hut not disgracefully ; and 
how many the violent deaths whi< h are disgraceful! 

This Tliclhi t was one of the best poets ..nd warriors of Khorasan. He lost one of 
his eves and, as he kept its socket always filled with cotton ((;uUi), he became known 
by the name of Thabit Kutna. Having received, at one time, from Yazid Ibn al- 
Muhallub the government of a canton in Khorasan, he mounted into the pulpit, but 
felt so confused and troubled that he was unable to Hi"' ra word and got down. The 
people having then gone to visit lnm at his house, he said to them : 

f cannot stand up among you asvour orator, but, when battle rages, I am an able orator with 
my sword 

When they heard this, they exclaimed : “ lly Allah! had you said so when in the 
“ pulpit, you would have been the very best of orators/’ — Ihn Kutaiba speaks of 
him in the Tabufidt as-Shutvaru. It was against Thabit that Sahib al-Fil al-llanafi, 
with whom he was often engaged in satirical conilicls, directed these lines : 

Abu ’1-Ala ! you met on Friday last with a misfortune : you were troubled and like to choke. 
Your tongue turned (in your mouth) when you were going to speak, and made a slip like that 
of a man who tumbles dowr from a mountain’s lop. When the ('yes of the congregation were 
fixed on you in broad day light, you were nearly strangled m clearing your voice. 

Ihn al-Kalbi ( vol . Ill . p. 608 ) says, in his Jamlmra : “ This Thabit [came of a 
“ very noble family being) the son of Kaab Ibn Jabirlbn Kaab Ibn Kerman Ibn Tarafa 
“ Ihn Wahb Ibn Mazin Ihn Tamim Ibn al-Asad Ibn al-Ilarith Ibn al-Atik Ibn al-Asad 
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44 lbn Imran Ibn Amr Muzaikiya Ibn Aamir Ma as-Sami. — An author, but not at- 
Tabari, says that Yazid was killed by al-Hudail Ibn Zufar Ibn al-Harith al-Kilabi. — 
Al-Kalbi says also : 44 When I was a boy, the people used to say : ‘ The Oniaiyides 
“ * exposed religion (to ignominy) on the day of Kerbela [when al-Husain, the son 
“ 1 2 3 4 of Alt, was killed ), and they injured generosity on the day of al-Akrl M — Muham- 
mad Ibn Wasi related as follows : 44 When we received the news of al-Yazid’s 
44 death, a woman of Oman, who was a professional weeper at funerals, came to 
44 me and made in my presence a lament for those of the Muhallab family who 
fc4 had been killed.” — lbn Abbud said : 44 During more than twenty years after 
44 the death of the Muliallabs, not a girl was born in our family and not a hoy 
44 died (28).”- — Khalifa Ibn Khaiyat says : 44 In the year 102, on Friday, the 12th of 
44 Safar (22nd August, A. D. 720), Yazid, the son of al-Muhallab, was slain, at the 
44 age of forty-nine years, lie was illustrious by his noble character, his genero- 
44 sity, his rank and his bravery.” — It is related that the khalif Yazid received a 
visit from his brother Maslama, at the time of Yazid Ibn al-Muhallab’s revolt, and, 
seeing him dressed in coloured robes [as if to enjoy a party of pleasure), lie said to 
him : 44 Why do }ou wear such clothes, you who are one of those whom the poet de- 
44 signaled in this verse : 

* 

“ People who, when engaged in war, lighten their garments around them ( and abstain) from 
“ women; leaving them to pass the night in a state of purity. 

44 Maslama answered : <4 We fight against our equals, those who belong to the 
44 Kuraish family; but, when a raven croaks, we do not mind it.” — I may add that 
the author of this verse was al-Akhtal al-Taghlibi, a Christian and a celebrated 
poet. 


(1) See vol. Ill, p. 138, note. 

(2) This Said must have been the son of the conqueror of Egypt, but I can find no information respecting 
him. 

(3) Omar Ibn Hubaira ’1-FazAri was one of tho most active generals and provincial governors whom the 
Omaiyides had in their service. He died in the year 106 (A. D. 724-5). 

(4) The recital which follows is omitted In the edition of BftlAk. 1 give it alter three manuscripts and in- 
dicate the corrections which should be made in the hthographied text of Wfistenfeld. The piece is curious, as 
it offers specimens of the sententious and elliptical style of speaking for which the ancient Arab6 were remar- 
kable. 
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( 5 ) Omar Ibn LajA was a contemporary of the poet Jarir, whom he sometimes satirized. — • (Ibn Duraid’s 
(shtikdk.) 

(6) The fullest account which we have of Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn al-Ashath’s revolt is given by Price, in his 
Retrospect of Mahommedan History, vol. I, p. 455 et seq. 

(7) This Harlsh belonged to the tribe of Tamlm and was one of their bravest warriors. He distinguished 
himself highly in KhorAsAn. — (Ibn Duraid’s IshtikAk .) 

(8) These last words appear to mean : you are a band which will bring about a cafastrophy. 

(9) Mutarrif Ibn Abd Allah Ibn as-Shikhkhlr was the son of one of the Prophet’s companions. He died 
subsequently to the year 87 (A. D. 700). •— (Ibn Kutuiba’s MaAnf.) From what is related of him here, he 
seems to have been a rigid and puritanical Moslim. 

(10) The poet Hamza Ibn Raid al-Ilanafi was a native of Kftfa. Tie celebrated the praises of al-Muhallab, 
of that emir’s sons and ol the kAd\ BilAl lbu Abi Burda. The gilts which he received for his eulogiums were 
immense. — [KU Ah at-Aghdni.) 

(11) The expression here rendered by treating with honour signifies literally: doubling the cushion ; which 
was done probably for the purpose of seating the visitor more commodiously. It occurs again in the article 
on Yazld Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira. 

(12) The manuscripts all read This plural form of the word is not mentioned in the dic- 

tionaries. 

(13) The austerity of Omar Ibn Abd al-Azh, bia detestation of worldly pomp and his rigid piety are well 
known. 

(14) The word tarlr signifies throne and bier. The poet employs it here in the two meanings. 

(15) Tins parenthesis is supplied bv conjecture. 

(16) This passage is important in a philological point of view : it proves that the expression 
guides on or about . 

(17) The son and successor of Abd al-Mahk. 

(18) KhiAr was put to death at Om.ln bv ZiAd, the son of al-Muhallab. — [IshtikAk.) 

(19) NahAr 11m Tausta was one of al-Muhallab’ s favorite poets, lie died A. H. 103 (A. D. 721*2). 

(20) Yazid had been lamed by an arrow. 

(21) The immense marshes which extend from Basra to the Persian gulf were called the Batdih. 

(12) According to Ibn Duraid, in his IshtikAk , the name should be pronounced AkiL In the life of 

al-IIajjAj [vol. 1. p. 356), it has been transcribed Okail. In the genealogy given there Ibn Okail must l»e re- 
placed by Ibn Abi AUl. 

(23) The arable text says : till he can count men. 

(24) This relation is taken from the Annals of Tabari . 

(25) Tins passage is not found in most manuscripts. The indication given in it, and corrected by the trans- 
lator, is evidently erroneous. 

(2fi) Tins work is not mentioned in Ilajji Khalifa’s bibliographical dictionary. The title signifies : Gem of 
the age, being a commemoration of the sultan , I do not know of what subject it treats. 

(27) The recital is evidently taken from ai-Tabari’s Annals. 

(28) This seems to mean that the death of the Muhallabites brought good luck to the people. 
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YAZID IBN ABI MUSLIM 


Abu ’i-Ala Yazkl lbn Abi Muslim Dinar, a member, by enfranchisement, of the 
tribe of Tliakif, was a mawla of al-Hajjaj lbn Yusuf (vol. 1. p. 356) and bis secre- 
tary. It was for the talent and abilities which he displayed in the management of 
affairs, that al-llajjaj raised him to eminence. We mentioned, in the life of Yazkl 
lbn al-Muhallab [page 183 of this vol.), that al-IIajjaj, in bis last illness, appointed 
lbn Abi Muslim to act as his deputy in the administration of the hhardj (land-tax) of 
Irak. On the death of al-llajjaj, lie was confirmed in that post by (the khalif) al-Wa- 
lid lbn Abd al-Malik, and no modifications were made in his attributions. Some 
say that he held his appointment from al-Walid, subsequently to the death of al- 
Hajjaj, and thalal-Walid said : “ I am, with regard to al-llajjaj and lbn Abi Mus- 
“ lim, like a man who lost a piece of sil\er and found a piece of gold.” Sulaiman, 
the brother and successor of al-Walid, dismissed lbn Abi-Muslim from office and sent 
Yazid lbn al-Muhallab to replace him. lbn Abi Muslim was brought before the kha- 
lif with his hands and neck enclosed in a wooden collar (lUAsO. Being low-set, 
and ungainly with an ugly face and a large belly, he presented to the 

eye a very despicable appearance. Sulaiman, on seeing him, said: Arc you Yazid 
“ lbn Abi Muslim?” The other replied : “ I am; may God direct the Commander 
“ of the faithful I” — “ The curse of God be on him,'’ exclaimed Sulaiman, “ who 
“ shared his trust with you and confided to you authority on his own responsi- 
“ bilitv.” — “Commander of the faithfull” replied lbn Abi Muslim, “make 
“ not [such a wish); you see me now that things have turned badly for me, but, if 
“ you saw me in prosperity, you would admire, not despise, think highly of me and 
“ not scorn me.” On hearing these words, Sulaiman exclaimed : “ Curse on the 
“ fellow! what a quick intelligence he has and what a sharp tongue I” He then 
said to him : “ Tell me, Y r azid ! your master al-llajjaj is he still fulling down to hell, 
“ or has he already reached the bottom of it?” lie replied : “ Commander of the 
“ faithful 1 say not such things; al-llajjaj was a foe to your foes and a friend to your 
“ friends; he lavished his blood for you, and his place, on the day of the resurrec- 
“ tion, will be on the right hand of Abd al-Malik and on the left of al-Walid; so, 
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44 pul him where you think fit/’ — According to another relation, he replied : 44 To- 
44 morrow, on the day of the resurrection, he will be between your father and your 
44 brother; so, place them where you will.” — 41 Curse on the fellow!” said Sulai- 
man, 44 how devoted he is to his master ! it is such men as he that should be admitted 
44 into favour.” One of the klialif’s social companions here said : 44 Commander 
44 of the faithful! take that man’s life; do not spare it.” ibn Abi Muslim asked 
mIio that person was and said, on bearing his names : 44 By Allah! I have been told 
44 that his mother had not always her ears hidden by her hair (l).” Sulaiman, on 
hearing these words, could not refrain from laughing and ordered the prisoner 
lo he set at liberty. He then caused an enquiry to be made into his conduct and 
thus learned that he had not defrauded the state even of a dinar or of a dirhem. He 
even thought of taking him for his secretary, but Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz [who was 
afterwards hha lif) said to him : 44 Commander of the faithful! I implore you, in 
“ Cod’s name, not torevhe the recollections left by al-Hajjaj by taking his secretary 
“ for yours.” Sulaiman replied : 44 Abu Hafs! I had his conduct examined into 
“ and have not found in it the least trace of peculation.” Omar replied : 44 I could 
“ find for you an individual who cares as little as lie for dinars and dirhems.” — 
“ Who is that?” said the khalif. — “Satan;” replied Omar; 44 he handles neither di- 
44 nars nor dirhems, and yet he brought min upon mankind.” Sulaiman aban- 
doned his project. — Juwairiya Ibn Asma i'2) related as follows : 44 Omar Ibn Abd al- 
44 Aziz, being informed that Yazid Ihn Abi Muslim had set out on an expedition with 
44 some Moslim troops, wrote to the adnul [nr mperintendant) of the army, an order 
44 for his rocal. 4 1 detest, ’ said lie, 4 the thought of gaining victories by means of an 
4 4 4 army in which that man is.’” — The ltd/iz Abu ’1-kasiinlbn Asukir [vol. Il.p. 252) 
gives, in bis ( biographical ) history of Damascus, an ai tide on Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim, 
in which lie relates as follows, on the authority of Yakub (3) : 44 In the year 101 
44 (A. D. 719-20), Y'aziduas appointed to the government of Ifrikiya ( Mauritania ), 
“ in which post he replaced Ismail Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Abi ’1-Muhajir, a mawla of 
44 the tribe of Makhzum. lazid acted i.i the most commendable manner and was 
44 killed in the year 102.” Here is, however, what al-Tabari [vol. 11. p. 597) relates, 
in his great historical w r ork : 44 He resolved, it is said, on acting towards them [the 
44 Musulmans of Mauritania) in the same manner as al-Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf had treated 
44 those members of the population of Saw ad [Babylonia] who had embraced Isla- 
44 mism and settled in the cities of Irak : al-Hajjaj sent them back to the districts of 
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44 which they were natives and exacted from them the poll-tax, such as they had 
“ to pay before their conversion. Yazid resolved on doing like him, but the people 
44 consulted together and decided on killing him, which they did. They then pla- 
“ ced at the head of affairs Yazid’s predecessor in the government and wrote to [the 
44 khalif) Yazid Ibn Abd al-Malik a letter in which they said : 4 We have not cast off 
“ 4 our allegiance, but Yazid lbn Abi Muslim treated us in a manner which neither 
44 4 God nor the Musulmans could brook. We therefore slew him and reinstated 
4 4 4 in office your former governor.’ To this, Yazid lbn Abd al-Malik replied by a 
44 letter in which he said : 4 1 disapprove of Yazid Ibn Abi Muslim’s conduct and 
4 4 4 confirm the appointment of Muhammad lbn Yazid to the government of Ifrikiya. 

4 4 4 This was in the year 102.” Al-Waddah lbn Khaithama related as follows : 
“ Omar lbn Abd al-Aziz ordered me to set at liberty some people who were in prison, 
44 and Yazid lbn Abi Muslim was among them. Him 1 left where he was, but let 
44 out all the others. This he could never forgive me. When we were in Ifrikiya, 
“ we heard that Yazid was coming to act as governor, and 1 therefore took to 
44 flight. He, being informed of the place where I was, sent persons to arrest me 
44 and bring me to him. When 1 was taken before him, he said : 4 For a longtime 
4 4 4 1 have been asking Almighty God to place you in my power.’ To this I replied : 

4 4 4 For a long time 1 have been asking Almighty God to protect me from you!’ — 

4 4 4 God has not protected you,” said ^azid, 44 and, by Allah! 1 shall kill you. Were 
41 4 the angel of death to come for you, I should hasten to take your life before he 
4 4 4 did.’” He then called for the sword and the natd [ 4). They were brought 
in, and al-Waddah was placed on the natd by his order, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back. A man holding a sword stood behind him and [at that very mo- 
ment) was heard the call to prayer. Yazid went out to join the congregation and, 
as he was making the prostration, the swords [of the conspirators) took away his life. 
A man then came in to al-Waddah, cut his bonds and set him at liberty. Muham- 
mad lbn Yazid, a mawla of the Ansars, was re-established in the government. — So 
says al-Tabari; lie names Muhammad Jbn Yazid, hut Ibn Asakjr gives that of Ismail 
lbn Obaid Allah. God knows best! — I may here observe that al-Waddah was 
chamberlain to Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz. Ileing ordered by that khalif, who had been 
taken ill, to set at liberty all the prisoners, he let every one of them out, with the 
exception of Yazid. On the death of Omar, al-Waddah fled to Ifrikiya, through fear 
of \azid, and then took place what has been related. — Omar fell sick utKhunasira. 
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-r-Tlic word [jdmed)' employed above, where mention is made of Yazid Ibn Abi 
Muslim’s being brought before the klialif, means a collar by which the hands are fas- 
tened to the neck. — The ^ in the word datnim which occurs in the expression (ren- 
dered by) low-set and ungainly, is written without a point and signifies ugly. Omar 
(the khalifl said : “ Give not your daughters in marriage to ugly ( men, for that 
“ which, in men, pleases women is the same which, in women, pleases men (i. e. 
“ beauty).'' ^ (zamtm) with a point on the 3 signifies blamable. Ibn ar-Rumi 
(vol. II. p. 297) employed the word rightly when lie said : 

Like the fellow- wives of a handsome woman; they say of her face, unjustly and through envy, 
that it is ugly (dnmini). 

I have indicated the right orthography of the word because it is often incorrectly 
written. — Khundsira is the name of an ancient village in al-Ahass, which is a dis- 
trict in the province of Aleppo. It lies to the south-east of that city, near Kinnisrin. 
Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz acted there as governor, in the name of (the khalif) Abd al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan and in that of Sulaiman, the son of Abd al-Malik. It is this place 
which is meant in the following verse of al-Mutanabbi : 

I love the country between Emcssa and Rhunasira ; every man loves the spot where he passed 
his early life. 

I he celebrated poet Adi Ibn ar-Rika al-Aamili (5) mentions also this place in his 
well-known kastda which rhymes in d; he says: 

W lien the vernal flowers follow in succession, may the rains water abundantly the Rhunasira 
of al-Ahass. 


(1) This seems to mean that her hair had been cut off at one time to punish her for being a prostitute. 

(2) The Traditiomst Juwainya Ibn Asm A, a member of the DubaU tribe, died A. II. 173 (A. I). 

789-90). 

(3) A number of Traditionists bore the name ol YAkiib, but we have not means of determining which of 
them it was whose authority is cited '*y Ibn AsAkir. 

(4) The natA was a circular ca-pct of leather, having round the border a running string by means of which 
it might be drawn up into the shape of a bag. Thu executioner made use of it to receive the blood of those 
whom he beheaded. 

(5) Adi Ibn IUKA al-AAmili, one of the numerous poets who flourished in the reign of al-Waltd Ibn Abd al- 
Malik, had frequently satirical encounters with the celebrated Jarir (vol. 1. p . i94). He usually resided in 
Damascus. 
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YAZID IBN OMAR IBN IIUBAIRA 


Aim Klialid Yazid Ihn A hi 'l-Mutlianna Omar Ibnllubaira Ibn Moaiya IbnSukain 
Ibn kliadij Ibn Baghid Ibn Malik Urn Saad drew his descent from Adi, the son of Fa- 
zdra, whose genealogy is so well known (1) that we need not lengthen this article 
by its insertion. According to Ibn Duraid [voL 111. p . 37j Moaiya ) is the di- 
niinutif of mian which itself is the singular of the word umda , which signifies 
the intestines. This opinion is, however, rejected by others who consider the word 
as the diminutive of [the pnprr name Moairta . — The vowels of Sukain are an u and 
ai ; in Khadij and lUujhtd the first vowel is an a. The other names are so generally 
known that it is not necessary for us to mark their pronounciution . — According to 
the lidfis Abu ’1 -Kasim Ibn Asakir wol. 11. p. 252 , lie [Yazhl] was a native of Syria 
and governed kinnisrin in the name of the lihalif) al-Walid Ibn Yazid Ibn Abd al- 
Malik. He accompanied Marwan Ibn Muhammad, the last of the Omaiyides, when 
that prince took the city of Hamascns (A. 11. 127, A. l>. 714-5). and llien obtained 
from him the go\ernment of all Irak. He was horn in the year 87 A. I). 705-fit. 
Ibn Aiy Ash [voL 1. p. 555} mentions him in the list of those governors who ruled 
in Irak and held under their orders al-Misrain [the hat cities'; that is to say, al-lkisru 
and al-Kufa. — Ihn Kulaiha (nd. II. p. 22 says the same tiling in bis Kiitib a I - 
Madnf , where he names those emirs who governed simultaneously the two Irak?. 
The first name on the list is that cfZiad Ibn Ahih <rol. 1. p. 564) who acted there as 
the lieutenant of Muavvia Ibn Alii Sol win, and tlie last is that of Yazid ILn Omar Ibn 
Ilubaira, the subject of this article. Die same writer adds : “ No other, after these, 
“ ever held the united governments of the two hubs. ” In the same work.be bad 
already spoken of him, in the article on Omar Ihn Ilubaira. There he says; “ Abu 
“ Jaufar al-Mansur besieged Yazid in Wasii during some months and obtained the 
“ surrender of the city by granting him amne lv and protection. When Yazid rode 
“ forth, at the head of his household, to meet him, he said : ‘ No empire could 
‘prosper with such a man in it;’ and had him put to death.” — Khalifa Ibn 
Khaiyal (col. 1. p. 492) says : “ In the year 128 (A. I). 745-6), Marwan Ibn Mu- 
“ barnmad dispatched Yazid lo Irak, as governor. This was subsequently to the 
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“ death of ad-Dahliak. ** — He means ad-Dahliak as-Shaibani Ibn Kais the kliari- 
jitc (2). — ** Yazid went as far as Hit, and there stopped. He was tall and corpu- 
•' lent, brave, liberal, a good orator and a great eater, but inclined to envy.” — 
Abu Jaafar at-Tabari mentions him in his History, under the year 128 : “ In this 
‘ ‘ year," says he, “ Marwan Ibn Muhammad sent Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Ilubaira 
“ to Irak, for the purpose of warring against the Tvharijiles who were in that 
" country.*' He then, under the year 132 (A. 1). 749-50), speaks of the revolt got 
up by Rahtaba Ibn Shahib, one of the Abbaside missionaries [or political agents ), 
subsequently to the triumph of that party in Khurasan and the adjoining countries. 
Abu Muslim al-Khorasani, the same of whom we have already spoken (ro/./i.p. 100), 
was the principal abettor of that movement and continued to he its main-spring till 
the Abbasides had fully established their authority. The history of these events Is 
well known, and, as we have given some account of them in our article on Abu Mus- 
lim, we need not enter into further particulars. Kahlaha re\olled in Irak and marched 
against Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Ilubaira. Some encounleis, too numerous to be re- 
lated, took place between them, and we ina\ stale, in a summary manner, that 
kahlaha forded the Euphrates [with his army), in tin* neighbourhood of al-Ealuja, a 
well-known village in Irak , and advanced to attack Ibn Ilubaira, who was on the 
opposite hank of the river, kahlaha was drowned. This occurred on Wednesday 
ctcning, the 8lh of Muharram (27th Vug. A. D. 7i9 /t towards sunset, and his son, 
al-llasan, replaced him as chief of the army. This is nut a til place for relating 
this celebrated battle, as a full account of it would he loo long. Maau Ibn Zuida as- 
Shaibani [vol. 111. p. 398) was one of \ az id Ibn Ilubaira \s partisans and his ablest 
assistant in all affairs, cither of war or otherwise. It is said that in the night [of 
the battle), he struck Kahtaba Ibn Shahib with his sabre on the head or, according 
to another statement, on the shoulder, so that he fell into the water. He was taken 
out alive and said [to his people) : ** If I die, let the water be my grave, so that no 
“ one may know what lias become of me.” Other relations are given respecting 
the manner in which he was drow ned, and (iod best know s the truth I — Lei us re- 
turn to our account of Ibn Ilubaira : Seeing his troops vanquished and put to flight by 
the army of which Kahtaba, and then al-llasan, the son of Kahlaha, was the com- 
mander, he took refuge in Wasit and fortified himself in that city. Abu ’1-Abbas Abd 
Allah, tbe son of Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Mut- 
talib, and surnamed as-Saffab, then arrived from al-llumaima with his brother Abu 
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Jaafar Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad ( the same who was) surnamed al-Mansur. The 
village of al-Humaima , situated on that part of the Syrian frontier which extends 
from the territory of al-Balka to Kufa, was then the residence of the Abbasides, and 
there were assembled a number of their partisans, their agents and the persons who 
were assisting them in establishing the Abbaside dynasty and overthrowing that of 
the Oniaiyides. The chief of the latter dynasty and the last of its sovereigns was, at 
that time, Marwan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Ilakam. He bore the sur- 
name of al-Jaadi and was designated familiarly by the nickname of al-Himar (3). 
When they arrived at Kufa, Abu ’1-Abbas as-Saffah was solemnly acknowledged as 
sovereign. The inauguration took place on Friday, the 13th of the latter Rabi, 132 
(29th November, A. D. 749). Another account places that event in the month of the 
first Rabi, but the preceding date is the true one. The cause of the Abbasides then 
began to triumph and their power augmented whilst that of theOmaiyides declined. 
[Abit Jaafar) al-Mansur, being then dispatched by his brother, as-Saflah, with the 
order to besiege Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira in Wasit, joined the army which was 
then posted near the city, under the orders of al-Ilasan Ibn kahtaba. Al-Tabari 
savs, in his great historical work : “ Frequent messages passed between Abu Jua- 
44 far al-Mansur and Ibn Hubaira. The latter then demanded b> letter that an 
44 amdn (or full pardon ) should be ghen to him. A paper to that effect was drawn 
“ up and sent to him. lie passed forty days in consulting doctors of the law [on 
44 its validity ), before be consented to accept it. Abu Jaafar, to whom it was then 
44 brought back, sent it to as-Saffah, who ordered him to ratify it in Yazid’s favour. 
44 Abu Jaafar’s intention was to fulfil all the conditions granted, but as-Saffah never 
“ took a decision without the approbation of Abu Muslim al-Kborasani, who was the 
“ chief director of the Abbaside party and had a spy who informed him by letter of 
44 all as-Saffah’s proceedings. Abu Muslim then wrote these words to as-Saffah : 
“ 4 The best of roads is a bad one if there be stones on it, and, by Allah l no 
4 4 4 road is good in which one meets with Ibn Hubaira.' When the letter of ara- 
44 nesty was signed, Ibn Hubaira left the city at the head of thirteen hundred Naj- 
44 jarites (4) and was proceeding to enter on horseback into the enclosure (sur- 
44 rounding Abil Jaafar' s tent) t when the door-keeper stood up and said : 4 Welcome, 
44 4 Abu Khalid! dismount quietly! * Ten thousand of the Khorasanide troops were 
44 then drawn up about the enclosure. Yazid dismounted, asked for a cushion so 
44 that he might sit down and then, at his request, the chiefs of the troop who came 
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4 4 with him were admitted. The door-keeper now said to him : Abu KhalidI you 
“ * may go in/ The other replied: 4 Do you mean me and those who are wilh 
44 * me? ’ The door-keeper answered : 4 I asked permission for you alone to enter/ 
“ Yazid stood up and went in. A cushion was placed for him and he conversed 
44 for some time with him [Abti Jaafar). As he was withdrawing, Abu Jaafar kept 
41 his eyes fixed upon him till he disappeared. (Yazid) then went to visit him every 
44 second day, accompanied by a troop of five hundred horse and three hundred foot. 
“ Yazid Ibn llutim (see the next article) then said to Ahii Jaafar : * Emir! this 
“ 4 Ibn Hubaira is capable of coming and intimidating (our) troops, for he has lost 
44 4 none of his influence. ’ Abu Jaafar, in consequence, ordered the door-keeper 
“ to inform Ibn Hubaira that, in coming again, lie ought not to bring with him all 
44 his troop, but merely his usual attendants. Ibn Hubaira changed colour on re- 
44 ceiving this message and came (the next tune ,) with a suite of about thirty persons. 
“ On this, the door-keeper said to him : 4 You seem to have come prepared (for 
“ * t chat ever may happen).’ The other replied : 4 If you tell me to come on foot, 
44 4 1 shall do so/ — 4 Nay/ said the door-keeper, ‘ I mean nothing disrespectful, 
44 * and the emir has given no orders but for your advantage/ After that, Yazid 
44 made his visits every third day. Muhammad Ibn Kalhir related as follows: 
“ One day, in a conversation between Ibn Hubaira and Abu Jaafar, the latter 
44 made use of the expression : ‘ I say, you sir! or : * I say, mv man 1’ and 
“ then added, as if to correct himself : ‘Emir! I merely employed the terms in 
44 4 which I not long ago heard people address you, and my tongue has outrun 
“ 4 my thought.’ — Abu '1-Abbas as-Safiali insisted on Abu Jaafar 's putting Ibn II u- 
44 baira to death and, on his persisting to refuse, he wrote to him liie^e words: 4 I>\ 

4 4 4 Allah ! you must kill him, or else I shall send a person who will take him out 
4 4 4 of your enclosure and pul him to death/ This letter decided Abu Jaafar on ta- 
44 king Yazid Ibn lluhaira’s life, lie therefore caused all the rooms of the public 
4 4 treasury (in Wdsit) to he sealed up and sent for the principal officers in Ibn llu- 
44 haira’s service. When they came, his door-keeper stepped forward and called out 
44 the names of two eminent chiefs, Ibn al-llaulhara and Muhammad Ibn Nubata. 
44 They stood up, went in, and were immediately deprived of their swords and hand- 
44 cuffed by three officers whom Abu Jaafar had posted within the precincts ofliis tent, 
44 with one hundred men. Then two other chiefs were introduced and treated in 
44 the same manner. Two others were then let in and underwent a similar treatment. 
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“ This was done also with the rest. Musa Ibn Akil (tcho was one of them) said: * You 
“ * took an engagement with us in God’s name and have betrayed us; but I hope that 
“ ‘ God will punish you.’ Ibn Nubata [intending to express his contempt ) made a 
“ noise with his lips, as it breaking wind (5), on which Ibn al-IIauthara said to him : 
4 “ k That will avail you nothing.’ The other replied : ‘ This 1 had almost foreseen.’ 
“ They were all pul to death and their signet-rings taken off. llazim, al-llaitham 
44 Ibn Shaba and al-Agldab Ibn Salim then took with them about one hundred men 
“ and, having gone to Ibn llubaira’s residence, they sent in to him this message : 
"* 4 We must have your treasures.’ lie told his door-keeper logo with them and 
“ point out where they w r ere deposited. They placed guards at each of the doors 
“ and- began to search every corner of the house. Ibn llubaira had then with 
“ him his son Dawud, his senelary Omar Ibn Aivtib, his door-keeper, some of his 
* 4 maivlas and, in his arms, he was holding a young child, one of his sons. 
** Alarmed at the sight of these people, he exclaimed : ‘ I declare, by Allah! that 
Lt 4 the looks of those men portend nothing good.’ The\ went up to him, the 
44 door-keeper placed himself before them and said: 4 Stand off!’ on which al- 
“ Haitham Ibn Shaba ga\e him a blow on the shoulder [with his sabre) and brought 
4f him to the ground. Dawud then attacked them but was killed ; the man las also 
lost their lives. On this, he Ibn llubaira, laid down the child, exclaiming: Take 
“ care of the boy 1 ' and prostrated himself [in prayer), lie was slain whilst in that 
“ position. Abu Jaafar, to whom their heads were carried, ordered a general am- 
44 neslv to be proclaimed. Abu ’1-Ala as-Sindi, whose real name was Marziik or Allah, 
“ and who was a maw l a of the trihe of Asad, lamented Ibn llubaira’s death in the 
- • following lines : 

44 The eyes which shed not over thee abundant tears, on th e[fntnf) dav of Wash, were surely 
44 congealed. On that evening the female mourners stood forward, whilst bosoms and cheeks 
4 ‘ were torn in the presence of the assembly. The court before thy dwelling is now deserted, 
“ but often did visitors station there, hand after band. From those who came to visit thee, 
“ thou didst never keep away; but alas! how' far away are those who repose under the earth.” 

1 may observe here that Abu Tammam al-Tai (i :ol. I. p. 348) has given this piece 
in his Ilamdsa , section of elegies. Here finish the indications borrowed from at-Ta- 
btiri; they are roughly pul together, having been extracted from different parts of his 
work. Another author says : 44 When Abu Jaafar joined al-Hasan Ibn Kahtaba 
44 ( under the walls of Wdsit) the latter gave up his tent to him and went some where 
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** else. Hostilities continued for some days; Ibn Hubaira, seconded by Maan Ibn 
“ Zaida, held out firmly and sustained a long siege. Abu Jaafar happened to say 
44 that Ibn Hubaira, in sheltering himself behind ramparts, acted like a woman, and 
“ the latter, who was told of this, sent him a message to the following effect : * if 
“ 4 you said so and so, come out and meet me (in single combat). You will then see 
4 4 4 ( what I am ).’ Abu Jaafar answered in these terms : 4 I know of nothing to 
4 4 4 which I and you can be compared except a lion who met a wild-boar. The boar 
4 4 4 said to him : 4 Come and fighl me ; ’ the other answered : * You are not my equal 
44 4 in rank; if 1 encounter you and get a hurt, 1 should be disgraced, and, iflkill- 
44 4 ed you, it would only be the killing of a boar, and I should obtain for that 
44 4 neither praise nor honour/ The boar said : ‘ If you come not out to light me, I 
4k 4 shall tell the other animals that you were afraid to meet me.' The lion answer- 
4 - 4 ed : 4 It will be easier for me to bear with your false imputations than with the 
4 4 4 disgrace of defiling my claws with yourblood.' Al-Mansiir, having opened a cor- 
44 respondence with Ibn Hubaira and the other chiefs, they asked to capitulate and 
44 drew up a model of a treaty of peace and safeguard. Al-Mansur sent this docu- 
44 rnent to his brother, as-Saffah, who ratified it, after inserting the following 
44 clause : 4 If Ibn Hubaira break bis word or infringe this agreement, the engage- 
44 4 ments taken with him and the amnesty granted to him shall be null and void/ 
44 Al-Mansur’s intention was to act with good faith towards Ibn Hubaira." — Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Madaini (vol. I. p. 438) says : 44 When the treaty of peace was written out, 
44 Ibn Hubaira went to visit al-Mansiir, who had a curtain drawn before him, and 
44 spoke in these terms: 4 Emir! your dynasty has only commenced; so, let the 
4 4 4 people taste of its sweetness and spare them its bitterness; love for your fa- 
4 4 4 mily will thus penetrate into their hearts and the mentioning of your names will 
44 * he agreeable to their tongues. We always thought your cause would succeed.’ 
“ When he had finished, al-Mansur caused the curtain to be drawn from between them 
44 and said to himself: 4 How strange that he (my brother) should order me to kill such 
4 4 4 a man as this! ' Ibn Hubaira, in his last days, went to dine and sup with al- 
44 Mansur, taking with him only three of his companions, and was treated with the 
44 utmost regard (6). It is said that he engaged in a correspondence with Abd Allah, 
44 the son of al-Ilasan, the son of al-IIasan, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, that he 
41 tried to gain partisans for the cause of the Alides and intended to overthrow the 

“ power of the Abbasides. He ( as-Saff&h ) then received a letter from Abu Muslim, 
vol. iv. 27 
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44 urging him to put Ibn Ilubaira to deatli, and as-Saffah, in consequence, wrote to 
“ al-Mansur the order to take his life. Al-Mansur replied : * 1 shall not do so; l 
44 4 am engaged towards that man by a treaty and a promise of protection ; these I 
• ‘ « shall not break at the word of Abu Muslim.’ As-Saffah answered : 4 1 do not 
“ 4 order bis death in consequence of a word from Ahu Muslim, but because he has 
“ ‘ infringed the treaty and is carrying on a secret intrigue with the family of Ali 
“ ‘ Ibn Ahi Talib; his blood is lawfully forfeited.’ To this al-Mansur returned no 
“ answer, declaring that such a deed would be the ruin of the empire. As-Saffah 
44 then wrote to him, saying : 4 If you do not put him to death, I shall break off all 
“ * connection with you.’ Al-Mansur then said to al-Ilasanlbn Kahtaba : 4 Do you 
‘ ' ‘ kill him?’ — 4 I w r ill not,’ replied al-Hasan. On this , llazim Ibn Khuzaima 
“ declared that he was willing to do the deed, lie therefore took with him some of 
44 the Khorasanide chiefs, entered into the castle where Ibn Ilubaira was and found 
14 him in company with his son Dawud, his secretary and his ? nau las. He had on 
44 an Egyptian shirt and a rose-coloured mantle; a barber was with him and about 
“ to cup him. When he saw them come in, he prostrated himself (m prayer ) and 
“ was slain hv them, as also his son Dawud, his secretary and those who were with 
him. His head was borne to al-Mansur. Maan Ibn Zaida escaped the same fate, 
“ being then with as-Saffah. Al-Mansur sent the head to his brother. This look 
“ place in the year 132 (A. D. 7UI-50).” — Al-llaitham Ibn Adi vol. HI. p. 633) 
related as follows : 44 When Ibn Ilubaira was killed, a Khorasanide said to one of 
“ that chief’s followers : 4 What an enormous head your master had! ’ and received 
“ tliis reply : 4 Your granting him asafeguaid was even more enormous.’ ” — The 
khutib Abu Zakariya at-Tabrizi says, in his commentary on the Utnndsa, section of 
elegies, after giving the verses rhyming in d which were composed by Abu Ala 
as-Sindi on the death of Ibn Ilubaira : 44 Al-Mansur bad sworn to act with good faith 
44 towards him and confirmed that engagement by a most solemn oath (7). When he 
4 ‘ killed him, the head was brought to him and he said to the guard [who came with 
“ ilj : ‘ Look at the enormous size of his head;’ and to this, the guard replied : 
44 4 The safeguard granted to him was a greater enormity than his head.’ Al-Man- 
44 sur destroyed the castle of Wasit.” — The hdfiz Ibn Asakir says, in his greater his- 
tory : 44 Every morning, when Ibn Hubaira awoke, they brought him an ths ), 
— this word means a large howl, — 44 containing some honey, or else some sugar, on 
‘ 1 which milk had been drawn ( from the camel). lie would drink it off and towards 
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the hour of morning prayer, would remain seated in the oratory till the proper 
44 time for saying it came. After that he would retire and, when the milk ope- 
4< rated, call for breakfast. At this repast he cat two fowls, two ndhids — or young 
pigeons, — “ half a kid and flesh-meat drest in a variety of ways. He then went out, 
“ examined into the applications made to him, and, at noon, when he retired, he 
44 would send for some of his officers and of the chief men of the place, and then call 
44 for dinner. Placing a napkin over his breast, he would swallow large morcels 
“ without stopping. When he finished, the company retired and he went in to 
44 the women, with whom he remained till the hour of the after-noon prayer. lie 
44 would then come out to pray, after which, he would give audience to applicants, 
44 examine into their affairs and say the asr prayer. A throne being then set up 
“ him and chairs placed for the others, all sat down, and howls (i*d\) of honied milk 
“ and other drinks were brought in. The cloth being spread for the people and co- 
“ vered with dishes of meat, a table was set on an estrade for himself and his compa- 
44 nions. They eat with him and, after sunset, they went to attend the evening 
44 prayer. When the prayer was over, the persons who were to pass the evening with 
44 him would assemble in a room and sit theie till called in. Conversation would 
" 4 then be carried on till the night was far advanced. Every evening, be allowed ten 
44 services to be asked of him, and these were all granted the next morning. His 
“ (yearly } sal an was six bundled thousand dirhems (&. 15,000). Every month he 
44 would distribute large sums to his companions, to the legists and to the members of 
44 respectable families. Abd Allah Ibn Shuburnia ad-l)abbi, the hddi and juris- 
44 consult of Kufa, who was one of those who were admitted to his evening conver- 
44 sations, said : 


“ When the night was advanced and steep vva-, overcoming us, Aiyad would bring to us one 
of the tw'o reliefs. 

14 Aiyad was his door-1- eper and the Iwo reliefs were the permission of going in 
44 (to the emir) or of retiring. [At these social meetings ) he had no napkin and, 
44 when he called for one (it was a signal for) the company to rise up ( and retire ). M 
A shaikh of the Kuraish tribe related as follows : “ On a very hot summer’s day, Yazid 
14 Ibn Omar Ibn Ilubaira admitted some people (who were waiting to he introduced). 
44 He had on an old tunic the breast of which was patched. They looked at him 
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“ with wonder and he, remarking their astonishment, recited this verse of Ibrahim 
“ Ibn Harma’s (8), applying it to himself : 

A gallant youth can attain to glory, though his robe he torn and his tunic patched. 

llis generous deeds, his noble qualities and the anecdotes related of him are nume- 
rous and well-known. — Khalifa lbn Khaiyat says : 44 lbn Ilubaira was put to death 
“ at Wasit, on Monday, the 16th of Zu ’1-Kaada, 132 (26th June, A. D. 750).” — 
In at-Tabari’s historical work, the death of al-llasan, the son of Kahtaba, is placed 
under the year 181 (A. D. 797-8). 


(lj This genealogy is gi\en 1)\ M r Caussin do Port oval m Ins Essai sur I'/ustoire des Arabes. According 
In the tables, 1'a/ar.i drew Jus descent fr * *111 M.i.id 11m Adrian, by 4>hata tan. 

(2) There were two generals beaiino tlu* names <0 ad-I),ildi.'ik Ihn Kais. One of them was a Kuraishite, ot 
the family ol Krhr; lip governed the district <>i Damascus m the name of Moawia Urn Abi Sdyan, joined the 
natty ol Ahd Allah Ihn a/-Zubnir, then had him«elt acknow lodged a* kh.ilif li\ his own troops, the kaisides. 
He was slain at Marj Hahit, A. II. *>4 (A. D. <»8 3 - « ) in lighting against the Khalil Marw.in the first (sec vo /. I, 
p. 100). Tlu* other belonged to the tribe ol tdiaiban. He put himsdl at tin* head ul the Harri rites, a branch 
■ •I the K h:\njite parly in Mesopotamia, took the citv ol kul.i trom Ahd Allah, the sou ot Omar lbn Ahd nl-Azi/, 
and then marched against Marw ’in the .second. He was slam in battle at kalratutha in the month of Salar, 
1 -2k (November, A, I). 745'. — Not withstand in*: lbusko's leeoimuendatinn , one ol those duels has been 
soiuet imps confounded with the other, a lault ot which there is an example m this work, \ul. II, p. 1 09 j the 
note (151 should be struck out. 

(H) Ai-lhmdr means the ass. Marwan received tins nickname lor the tenacity ol Ins character. 

(4) The Naijarites formed a branch at that religious and political party, the khdrijilos, who may be consi- 
dered as the Puritans of Manusm. 

(5) The Arabic signifies literally: pepedit in barba sua. This noise, made with the lips, was probably 
meant to express contempt. 

(*•) Literally : and the cushion was doubled lor him. See page 199. note (H) ot this volume. 

(7) This passage is omitted in Trey tag's Ham/Un. It must have wasted in the larger Ilamasa, but not a 
copy remains of that work. 

(8) Abii Ishiik Ibrahim Ibn All Ilm Hanna, a member of the tribe ol Kuraish, inhabited Medina and bore 
a high reputation as a poet. He* was b<*i u A. II. 90 (A. I). 708-9); in A. II. 1 40 (A. D. 757) he recited to 
the khalil al-Matisur a kasidn of Ins composition. He was notorious for Ins fondness of wine and fits avarice. 
Hi* death took place m the year 18G A. li. S 0 J). — (Kitdb al-Aghdm; Sujum .) 
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Abu Klialid Yazid was the son of Ilatim Ibn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Suf- 
raal-Azdi. The rest of the genealogy has been already given in our article on his 
[great-) grandfather ul-Mulmllab [col. 111. p. 508). We liave spoken of his brother 
Rub Ibn Halim [vol. 1. p. 529), of his fathers uncle, Yazid Ibn al-Muhallal) ( p . 164- 
of this vol.) and of his descendant, the vizir Abu Muhammad ul-Hasan Ibn Muham- 
mad al-Muhallahi [vol. 1. p. 410). They belonged to an eminent family which pro- 
duced a great number of illustrious and distinguished men. Ibn Jarir at-Tabari 
vol. 11. p. 597 1 sa\s, in his Annals, that the Khali f Abu Jaafar al-Mansur took the 
government of Egypt from Human! ILm Kahtaba and ga\e : t to Naufal Ibn al-Furat, 
whom he replaced, A. II. 143 (A. H. 7G0-1) by Yazid Ibn Ilatim. In the year 152 
(A. D. 769), al-Mansur appointed Muhammad Ibn Said as the successor of Yazid. 
Abu Said Ibn Yunus [rol. 11. p. 93) says, in his Annals, that Yazid Ibn Ilatim ob- 
tained the government of Egypt in the year 114, and another author adds: •* in 
“ the middle of the month of Zu T-Raada.” “ Then,” says he ( at-Tabari ), “ in 
“ the year 154 (A. Ih 771), al-Mansur went to Syria and visited Bait al-Makdis [the 
“ house (tf the holy place, Jerusalem) and, from that place, he dispatched Yazid Ibn 
** Ilatim to lfrikna, with an army of fifty thousand men, for the purpose of carrying 
“ on the war against the Kharijites, who had killed Omar Ibn flafs, his governor in 
•* that country (1). Aazid held the government of I frikiya from that moment (till his 
“ death), lie vanquished the Kharijites and then made his entry into Kairawan, 
“ A. II. 155 (A. 1>. 771-2), the year of his arrival in lfrikiya. By his liberality and 
“ his princely disposition he drew numerous visitors to his court; all spoke loudly 
“ in his praise and a number of poets who extolled his merits received from him 
" magnificent rewards." Abu Osama Babia Ibn Thabit ar-IIakki [vol. 1. p. 530), 
a member of the tribe of Asad, or, by another account, a mawla of the tribu of Su- 
laim, went to visit Yazid Ibn Osaid, who was then governor of Armenia and who held 
that place for a long time under the khalifale of Abu Jaafar al-Mansur and of that 
prince’s son and successor, al-Mahdi. The genealogy of this Yazid is as follows : 
* r ‘ ’ Ibn Osaid Ibn Zalir Ibn Asma Ibn Osaid Ibn Kunfud Ibn Jabir Ibn Kunfud 
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Ibn Malik Ibn Auf Ibn Amr il-Kais Ibn Buhtha Ibn Sulaim lbn Mansur Ibn Ikrirna 
lbn Khasafa Ibn Kais Ghailan lbn Modar lbn Nizar lbn Maadd lbn Adnan. He held 
a very high rank in the tribe of Kais, of which he was one the bravest warriors and 
the ablest politicians. The Babia above mentioned praised him in a poem of consi- 
derable merit but, not having received from him an adequate retribution, lie com- 
posed another on Yazid lbn llatim, the subject of this article, and was treated by 
him \n i lli the utmost munificence, lie, in consequence, recited a kastda in which 
lie extolled Yazid lbn Halim and depreciated Yazid lbn Osaid. As the latter had an 
imperfection in his speech, he alluded to this defect in the poem and said : 

I declare by an oath which will admit of no subterfuge, by the oath of a man who swears 
without intending to prevaricate, that wide is the difference in generosity between the two Ya- 
zids, him of the tribe of Sulaim and the illustrious son of llatim ! Ya/.id of Sulaim is a saver 
of money, hut that hero, the brother of the Azdites. is not a sat or of his. Profusion is the Azdilc 
hero’s only aim, but the kaiside’s passion is to hoard up dirhems. I.et not the stammerer sup- 
pose that I satirize him; I merely assign pre-eminence to men of merit. () thou who strivest 
to reach the height attained hv him whose generosity is 'nut /<ss cu/titm* thou) oceans full to 
overflowing! Thou hast vainly endeavoured to imitate, m mumhcence. the son of llatim , 
thou well often remiss, but the Azdite was so newer. Be satisfied with (uthmruuj) the 
edifice of noble deeds raised by the son of llatim whilst he toiled in delivenng captives and fa- 
ced the greatest dangers. Son of Osaid ! strive not to uvalize with the son of llatim; if you do, 
you will gnash your teeth w iih regret. He is the ocean ; if von attempt to enter it, you will perish 
in the shock of its waters. I foolishly hoped to find honour in the tribe of Sulaim; what an 
idle, what a visionary thought! But the family of Muhallab is a brilliant constellation and, in 
war, it leads yours (iiU a camel) by the bridle. The family of Muhallab are as the nose on the 
face; all others are as the soles of the feci, and the nose is far exalted above the soles. I have 
declared them worthy of all glory and justly pronounced them superior to all other men. They 
alone possess the noblest of qualities, liberality and bravery m battle. Kven in adversity, they 
set no value on their money ; even when borne on the birr, they gave protection to every outlaw. 

Dibit Ibn AU ’l-Khuzai, llie poet of whom we have already spoken ( rol.I.p . 507), 
related the following anecdote : “ 1 said to the poel Marwan Ibn Abi Ilafsa : * Tell 
“ * me, A ln'i ’s-Simtl who is the best of all your modern poets?’ lie replied : * The 
man who, of them all, composed the simplest of verses! — * Who is that?’ saidl. 
“ 4 — He answered : 1 The man who said : 

“ ‘ How different in generosity are the two Yazids, he of the tribe of Sulaim and the illus- 
“ 4 trious son of Halim.’ ” 


I already gave some of these verses in the life of Huh Ibn llulim (col. 1 • p • 530), 
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Yazid’s brother, but since met with a more complete copy of the poem and then de- 
cided on giving a separate notice of Yazid himself; for, in the case of a person so 
important, the slight account of him which we inserted in the life of his brother was 
really insufficent. — Rahia Ibn Thahit ar-Rukki had gone to visit Yazid some time 
before this, but did not obtain from him the favorable reception which he expected, 
lie therefore composed a piece of verse in which was the following line : 

I render God due thanks; hut here I am returning with the boots of Hunain(2), asa gift from 
the son of llatim. 

When Abu Jaafar al-Mansur gave the government of Ifrikiya to Yazid ( Ibn IJ&- 
Um) Ibn aUMuhalluh arid that of Egypt to Yazid (Ibn Osaid) of the tribe of Sulaim, 
they both set out together, and the former defrayed the expenses of the troops 
( which escorted them). To this, Rahia ar-Rukki alluded in these verses : 

Yazid the bountiful! your namesake, tin* Yazid of our tribe, is not so lavish of his gifts as you. 
He leads a troop of horse : you, another ; yet both of them are payed by you. 

This proves that Sulaim was the tribe to which Rahia belonged, for he says that 
Yazid (Ibn Osaid) was of lus tube. Ashah (3), lie who was so notorious for his cupi- 
dity, visited Yazid (Ibn Hulun,, who was then in Egypt, and sat down with the com- 
pany assembled in the saloon. Seeing him whisper to a servant-boy, he went 
over tohim and kissed his hand. “ W hy do you so?” said Yazid. Ashab replied : 
“ Recause 1 saw you whisper to your bov and thought that you were telling him to 
41 give me something.” Yazid laughed and said : 44 I told him no such thing, hut 
44 1 shall do it.” 11c therefore made him a present and treated him with kindness. 
— At-Torliishi (rol. 11. p. 665) says, in his Sirnj al-Muldk : “ Sahnun Ibn Said 
41 (vol. II. p. 131) declared that Yazid Ibn llatim was truly a sage because he used 
44 to say : 4 Ry Allah I 1 fear nothing so much as a man whom I may have wronged 
4 4 4 and who, to my knowledge, has no one to protect him except God. W hat I 
“ 4 dread is, that he imv say : 4 May God call you to an account l may he judge bc- 
4 4 4 tween me and yon !’ ” — Ahu Saad as-Samani [vol. 11. p. 156) says, in his Kildb 
al-Ansdb : 44 The poet al-Mu.shahhar at-Tamimi went to visit Yazid, who was then in 
“ Ifrikiya, and recited to him these lines : 

44 Thai I might reach you sooner, I shortened my prayers by half, during a month’s jour- 
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44 ney and another month added to that. 1 fear not that the hopes which I placed on you 
“ shall he frustrated; but the sweetest gift is that which comes soonest. 

44 On this, Yazid gave orders to bring money for the troops which lie had in his 
44 pay and which formed an army of fifty thousand men. lie then said : 4 Those 
44 4 who wish to please me will lay aside two dirhems out of his pay for this man who 
44 1 has come to visit me.’ lie thus made up for him the sum of one hundred thou- 
44 sand dirhems, to which he himself added as much more.” — 1 must here observe 
that I found these two verses attributed to Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa. — Abu ’l-Kasirn 
Ibn Asakir [vol. II. p. 250j says, in his History of Damascus, aflergiving an ac- 
count of Yazid’s life and mentioning the government which he held : 44 Yazid Ibn 
44 Uatim said to the persons who were sitting in his company : 4 Let me hear from 
4 4 4 you three choice verses.’ Safwan Ibn Safwan, a member of the Hanii llarith 
“ family, which is a branch of the tribe of Khazraj, said to him : 4 Must they he on 
44 4 you?’ — 4 Let them be on whom you please’; replied Yazid. One would have 
44 thought that the poet had them ready in his sleeve, for he recited immediately 
“ these lines : 

“ I never knew what beneficence was except by hearsay, till I met with Yazid, the asylum 
44 of mankind (nn-Adsi). I then met the most beneficent of those who walk upon feet; lie was 
“ arrayed in an ample robe of liberality and bravery ( ten 7-/A/.W). 11 glory could be procured 

4 * by beneficence (5), you would be its (sob-) possessor and be more worthy of it than... 

44 There I stop, (said the poet) — 4 Finish the verse’, said (Yazid) by the words the 
44 Ahbasides (aali Abbdsi)\ The poet answered : 4 That would not he proper’. — 
“ He (Yazid) then said : 4 Let no one ever hear you lecile this piece.’” — Yamut 
Ibn Muzarra (5) related as follows : 44 I went, one day, to salute al-Asrnai (6) and hear 
4 4 him recite pieces composed by the good eulogistic poets of Moslim times, and I 
44 said to him : 4 Tell me, Abu Othman! Ibn al-.Mawla, was he a good eulogistic 
4 4 4 poet?' To this lie replied : 4 He was ; and I have been kept awake all last night 
14 * by that fine passage in which he praises Yahya Ibn Halim and says : 

“ 4 If honour could be bought or sold, others might sell it hut Yazid would be the purcha- 
4 4 4 ser. 'When the lightning prepares to flash from the cloud of his (bene firmer), the hands 
44 4 of those who invoke such showers are held forth before the flash appears. When you 
“ 4 ( Yahyn t do a noble act, you accomplish it with hands whose generous gifts are always 
“ ‘ unalloyed. When people count those who are the bravest among the horsemen, every 
4 4 4 linger points yon out as one of the number.’ " 
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Ibn al-Mawla went to see Yazid, when the latter was governor of Egypt, and re- 
cited to him the following verses : 

Thou who, of all the Arabs, standest alone , without an equal I did another like thee exist, 
there would not be a poor man in the world. 

Yazid, on hearing these verses, called for his treasurers and asked them how 
much money he had remaining in his chests. They replied : “ There arc gold and 
"silver pieces to the amount of twenty thousand dirhems (£, 500)"; he told 
them to give the whole sum to the poet, whom he then addressed in these terms : 
“ Brother I I ask pardon of God and next of you; did I possess more, 1 should not 
with hold it from you." Ibn al-Mawla was the surname of the poet Abu Abd 
Mlah Muhammad I bn Muslim. Al-Asmai [vul. II. p. 123) related also (7) that, when 
Yazid was in Ifrikiya, u courier came with the news that a son w’as born to him in 
Basra. On hearing this, he said : •' 1 give him the name of al-Mughlra.” [The 
pari) al-Mushahhar al-Jamum, who was present, exclaimed ; “ God grant that this 
child lie a blessing It) you and that his *ons he as great a blessing to him 
“ as lather has been to his grandfather. " — Yazid held the government of Ifri- 
ki\a till his death. lie died at kairawan, on Tuesday, the 18th of Ramadan, 170 
(1 Jlh March , A I). 787), and was buried near the city gate called Ihib Salrn. His 
son, 1 hi win], wa^ appointed In him a« go\c i rn»»r of Ifrikiya, but was removed from 
ofticc, in the year 172 (A. B. 788-9), by Ilarun ar-Rasbid. His successor was Ruh 
(Ihmln Ibn Halim. 


I 1 ) See* Ibn KhaldAn's History of the Berbers, vul. I, p.384 o! the French translation. 

(2) Set* Vul . HI, p, 573. 

(1) W’hal) ibn Jnbair, a native ol Medina, was always expecting to receive presents, even from persons 
whom he did not know. Numerous anecdotes arc related oflus infatuation. See AbA ’l-Fedd's AnnaUs, t. II, 
j>. <532, and Frej tag's iletdam, t. II, p. 50. He died A. D. 154 (A. D. 771). 

(4) The text says : if benefie ,ce could he obtained by glory. All the manuscripts agree in the reading, 
hut it is not satisfactory. 

(5) The life of YamAt will be found in tins volume. 

(6) Tins is certainly a mistake; al-Asm&i died eighty-eight years before YamAt, and we find, lower dowu, 
that the latter goes him the surname otAbd Othm&n, not of Abti Sat I, Our author probably m e ant to name 
AbA Othm&n al-JAhiz ( vol . U, p, 405), who was YamAt's uncle. 

(7) The insertion of the word also (^^1) is probably a mistake of the author’s. See tbe preceding note. 

vol. iv. 28 
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YAZID IBN MAZYAD AS-SIIA1BANI 


} aziJ, surnamed Abu Rhalid and Abu Zubair, was the son of Mazyad lbn Zaida 
ns-Shaibani and the nephew of Maan lbn Zaida, him whose life we have already gi- 
^en [ vol.lU . p. 398). The remainder of (lie genealogy is there set forth in full, so, 
wo need not repeat it here. This Yazid was a famous chieftain, renowned for bra- 
verv. He was governor of Armenia, but, in the year 172 |A. 1). 788-9), he was de- 
posed by llarun ar-Rashid. Eleven years later, that hhalif appointed him to the 
united governments of Armenia and Adarbaijan. We have already related some- 
thing of his history in our account of al-\\alid lbn Tarif (ml. 111. p . 008' ; it was 
Yazid who conducted the war against that Khaiijite and slew him. Al-Walid took 
up arms against llarun ar-Raslnd in the year 178 A. I>. 791-3 . He revolted in ah 
J.izira i McsopotamiaS the province situated between the Euphrates and the shatt (or 
mrr of Mosul (the Tit jr is). llis partisans, the Shin fit. became so numerous that 
the) overran all that country and killed the governoj of Diar Rabia, who had mar- 
ched against them, they then invaded Diar Modar and besieged Abd al-Malik lbn 
Siiih lbn Ali the Abbas i do r ol. ]. p. 310 in ar-Hal ka. Ar-Rashid asked the ad- 
vice of Yaliya lhn Khalid the Rarmckide, as to whom he should send to carry on the 
war against the insurgents. Yahva replied : “ Send >Ki-a lbn llazim of the tribe of 
“ Tamim, for Pharaoh’s real name was al-Walid and lie was drowned by Musa ( l/o- 
St s) . ’ ’ Ar-Rashid placed this chief at the head of a numerous army and sent him off. 
Al-Walid and his partisans advanced against him, put hi< troop? to flight and slew 
him. When this news reached ar-Rashid, he dispatched against lnm Mamar lbn 
Isa al-Abdi. A number of encounters took place between the two armies, in the 
territory of Daru (a citij) in Diar Rabia; hostilities continued for a considerable time, 
and the bands of al-Walid increased to such a degree that he became extremely 
powerful. Ar-Rashid then said : lt No person is capable of conducting this war 
“ except that bedwin Arab, Yazid lbn Mazyad as-Shaibani. The poet Bakr lbn an- 
“ Nattah (1) said : 

“ Send not against [the tribe of) Rabia any other than a Rabianilc ; iron cannot be cut except 
by iron.” 
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. Ar-Rachid placed Yazid at the head of a numerous army and ordered him to go and 
give battle to the rebel. Yazid went in pursuit of al-Walid who, being full of craft 
and cunning, endeavoured to circumvent him. A number of conflicts ensued; ar- 
Rashid, being informed that Yazid was dilatory in his movements, sent him one 
troop of cavalry after another, and then dispatched an officer to reprimand him. 
Yazid went therefore in pursuit of the enemy and, having stopped in order to say the 
morning prayer, he was surprised, before finishing, to see al-Walid come up with 
his troops. The cavalry, ’on both sides, fell into rank, the soldiers marched forward 
and the battle was engaged. At that moment, Yazid called out and said : ‘ * Al-Wa- 
“ lid! why do you take shelter behind your men? come out and fight with me.” — 
“That I will!” replied al-Walid. On this the armies baited, and not a man 
stirred from bis place; the two champions tilted against each other, and the conflict 
lasted for some hours, without any advantage to either. At last, Yazid found an 
opportunity, and gave his ad\ersury such a stroke on the leg that he felled him to 
the ground, lie [Yazuh then cried out to his cavalry, which dashed forward, and 
they cut off his ( al-]Y dill's ) head. — Abu Yakub lsliak Ibn Ibrahim, surnarned Ibn 
al-Rirub 2) al-li arawi, says, in the historical work of which he is the author, that al- 
Walid Ibn Tarif was killed by Yazid Ibn Mazyad at al-IIaditha, a place situated near 
Aana in the territory of the F.uphratian al-Jaztra Mesopotamia). It is called 

Iladitlm tan-Nura, lies at the distance of some parasangs from al-Anbar and must not 
bo confounded with the Iladitlm of Mosul. Yazid sent his son Asad (a-Ij to ar- 
Rasbid with al-Walid’s bead and a letter announcing the victory. On this occasion, 
the celebrated poet, Muslim lhn al-Walid al-Ansari (i ml. I. p. 25), who was wholly 
devoted to Yazid, pronounced these verses : 

The klialif found among the descendants of Modar a sword so sharp that it separated bodies 
trom heads. Were it not for Yazid, — and esteem has always a motive, — al-Walid would have 
flourished many more years than two. Noble is Yazid, and so were his fatheis before him! 
To perpetuate their glory, they left [the remlUrtum of) battle-days followed by battle-days. 

When Yazid returned to court, ar- Rashid called him forward, assigned to him a 
place of honour and said : “ Yazid! most of the Moslim emirs belonged to your 
“ tribe.” To this, Y'azid replied : •* They did; but, instead of mounting into pul- 
“ pits {to say the khotba, as they hoped to do), they were mounted upon trunks of 
“ palm-trees.” By these words he meant the posts to which their bodies were atla- 
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ched when they lost their lives. — Al-Walid Ibn Tarif was slain in the year 179 (A. I): 
795), as we have said in his article. Al-Farea, his sister, lamented his death 
in those admirable verses which we have there given and alluded again to it in the 
following piece : 

Children of Wail! the sword of Yazicl has cast uni into affliction by striking nl-Walid. Had 
another sword than that of Yazid attacked him, it would not hate been so fortunate. The chil- 
dren of Wail cannot he slain hut by each other; iron cannot be notched except In iron. 

It is related that llarun ar-Rashid, on sending Yazid Jbn Ma/yad against al-Walid, 
gave him Zu ’1-Fakar, the sword which had belonged to the Prophet. “ T.die it. 
“ Yazid! ht il you will he victorious." He took it, depui ted, and linn oeruried what 
we have related of nl-Walid’s defeat and death. To this, Muslim Ibn al- Wait'd allu- 
des, in the following terse of a kasidu composed by him in praise of Yazid ; 

You caused the Prophet’s sword to recollect lus wav of acting and die braver) displac'd in 
the iirst (Musulman) who ever prated and lasted. 

By these last words he meant All, the run of Abu Tahb, for he was the person who 
dealt blows with it. — Ilisham Ibn «1 Kalbi [ml. III. p (JOS) mentions, in !.•> Jam- 
lutra tan-!\imb, something which refers to Zu ’M akar and, it is a piece ul use- 
ful inlormulioii, l insert it here. In Uniting of tin genealogy of the Kuiatsh family, 
he says ; “ Munahhth and kahili, the sons of «* d-lhijjaj Ibn A amir ihu Hudiuiifa !hn 
“ Saad Ibn Sah m the Kuraishide, were the eliiels of lie; Sa’.m inmil) pieuiut'.y in 
the iiitroductiiin of Islamism. They were slain at the battle of Ikidr and died m 
“ their infidelity. As chiefs, they were greatly respected. Al-Aasi, the son of .Na* 
“ hill, was killed with Jus father. To him belonged Zu 'l-Fakar. A 1 i slew him on 
“ the day of Radr and took that sword from hint.” Anolhci author says that Zu ’1- 
Fakar was given to AU by the Prophet. 1 mud observe ih it fahdr, with an a after 
the f, is the plural of fakura, which means a reitchru of the hack. The pluial forms 
ore fakdr and fa/urdt . The name of this sword is also pronounced Zu 'l-Fihtir; the 
word fikdrh the plural of fi/ra [vertebra). We find in the language no other word 
of a similar form in the singular having such a plural form except ibra [needle ) , 
the plural of which is ibdr. — Let us return to our account of Zu ’1-Fakar. The man- 
ner in which it came into the hands of llarun ar-Rashid is thus related by al-Tabari 
[vol. II. p. 597), in a traditional account which he traces up to Omar, the son of 
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(the khalif) al-Mutawakkil. The mother of that prince had been in the service of 
Fatima, the daughter of al-llusain, the son of Ali, the son of Abu Talib. She said : 
44 Zu '1 Fakar was borne by Muhammad Jhn Abd Allah Ibn al-IJasan ibn al-IIasan Ibn 
44 Ali Ibn Abi Talib on the day in which battle was given to the army of Abu Jaafar al- 
44 Mansur the Abbasidc.” — The history of this event is well known (ft). — When 
44 he felt death to be near, he gave Zu ’1 Fakar to a merchant who had followed him 
41 and to whom he owed four hundred dinars '£ 200«. * Take this sword,' said 

44 be, 4 any member of the Abu Talib family whom you may meet with will buy it 
44 ‘ from you and give you the sum to which you are entitled.’ The sword remained 
‘ 4 with the merchant till [the Abba sub prince • Jaafar the son of Sulaimfn Ibn Ali Ibn 
44 Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-MuUulib obtained the governments of Yc- 
44 men and Medina. lie, being informed of wlial bad happened, sent for the mer- 
“ chant, took the sword and gav e him four hundred dinars. It remained with 
“ Jaafar till al-Mahdi, the son of al-Mamur, w r as rai ed to the kh difate. This 
“ sovereign, having learned where the sword was, gtd possession of if. From him 
“ it passed to Musa al Uadi and, from Musa, to bis brother Ihuun ar-Ra^hM.” — Al- 
Asnuii [rol. 11. p. J23J related as follows : “ I saw ar-Hasbid at Tits with a swoid 
*' suspended from bis neck, and lie said tome : 4 Asmai ! would you like sec Zu 
4 4 4 'l-Fakarl* — I replied : * Most willmglv ; may Hod accept my life as a ransom for 

4 voursl’ He then Lade me draw the sword which lie was wearing, 1 did so 
,4 and found on it eighteen fahunn (5-'.” — \Ye have digressed from our Mihject, 
and must now return to the history of ) azid Ibn Mazyad. The hhnftb Abu Bakr 
Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Thahit al-Baghdudi [rol. 1. p. 75) relates, in bis Ilisloiy of 
Baghdad, that Yazid, having gone to visit ar-Bashid, was addressed by him in these 
terms : “ Tell me, Yazid ! who was the person that composed on you these lines : 

41 No perfumes are on tus hands or on his hair, neither does he wipe antimony powder from 
“ his eyes, lie lias taught the hints {of /j rei/\ a custom in which they have full confidence*, so 
4 ‘ they follow him in alt his expeditions.’ 

Yazid replied that he did not know, and ar-Rashid exclaimed : 44 How can it be 
44 that verses such as these should be composed in your honour without your 
44 knowing the author?” Yazid felt quite abashed and, having returned to his 
dwelling, he said to the chamberlain : 44 Is there any poet at the door?’ The other 
answered : 44 Muslim Ibn al-Walid al-Ansari is there. ” — 44 How long have you 
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“ kept him waiting?” said Yazid. — “ For a long time/* replied the chamberlain, 
* « I prevented him from coming in because I knew that you were not now in easy 
“ circumstances.” — " Let him in,” said Yazid. The poet was introduced and re- 
cited to him the entire kasida . When he had finished, Yazid said to his intendant : 
“ Sell such and such a farm of mine; give the poet one half the price obtained for 
“it and put up the remainder for my own expenses. M The property was sold for 
one hundred thousand dirhems, of which Yazid gave fifty thousand to Muslim. 
Ar-Kashid, being informed of the circumstance, sent for Yazid and questioned him 
on the subject. Having learned the particulars, lie said : “I shall order you a sum 
* 1 of two hundred thousand dirhems ; with one hundred thousand you may repurchase 
■ \nur farm; add fifty thousand to those which \mi gave to your poet and keep fifty 
•' thousand for yourself. ” — Abu Ilukr Ibn al-Anbari (red. 7/7. p. 53) said : ‘ ‘ My fa- 
“ ther declared that Muslim Ibn al-Walid stole the idea from an-Nabigba ad Dub- 
41 yini (5) who said [in one of hi s pocins'i : 

“ “When those chiefs go on an expedition with their troops, flocks of buds, led on b\ other 
- flocks, liovei incudes out them. Hie; accompain them till the inroad he eflerted; for 
the\ are well trained and accustomed to blood. 1 lies are read} to swoop down, being cer- 
tain that the tribe of thou* it h,< jw will be urtonous, when two hostile troops meet in battle. 
The\ have learned bom those u/ir/^ a custom and know well to practise it when the lance 
11 is. couched (mid o\er the hoise’s shoulder {LthnCit itth,.” 

fxuivdthib is the plural of Zuthiba and signifies that part of the horse’s back which 
is before the pommel of the saddle. — Muslim’s poem began thus : 

1 roamed, free as a libertine, and courted the fair (0), whilst nn censurcrs thought to upbraid 
me but abstained. 

The eulogistic part of it contains this passage : 


Thekhalif possessed, in one of the sons of Matar, a sword of which the blade corrected 
those who swerved (front their duty). How man} were the [pri tiers) who, but for the Yazid 
of the tribe of Shaiban, had never domineered from the exalted pinnacles of au empire. When 
war shews its curved teeth, the imam (hit o /if) shews his by (setting forward) Yazid, a chief 
who smiles in the heat of battle (7), when the faces of the bravest warriors change colour. He 
obtains by mildness what defies the efforts of all other men; like death, lie attains quickly to his 
aim, though lie proceeds with slowness. People would not travel (to obtain gifts), were there 
not in his tent (an object which), like the temple (of Mekka ), forms the meeting-point of every 
road. He clothes his swords in the souls (the blood) of those who break their engagements. 
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and, with their heads, he makes crowns for his pliant spears. In the morning, he marches 
forth, bearing death on the points of his lances which, when couched, announce to the foe that 
his last hour is come. When a hand [of rebels) is too proud to advance and do homage to the 
(khalif), he holds their death [ready pro pored and ) hidden behind his swords and spears. Fvcn 
in peace, you will always find him armed in a double coat of mail; for he trusts not Fortune and 
is ready to act at the first call. 

Abu ’l-Faraj al-lspahani [vol. 77. p. 240) relates as follows in the article on Mus- 
lim Ibn al-Walid which he gives in his Kitdb al-Ayhdni ; 4 ‘ Ar-Rashid, ” said 
Yazid Ibn Mazyad, 4 4 sent for me one day, at an hour in which it was not usual 
“ [for him ) to require the presence of {chiefs) such as me. So, 1 went to him with all 
“ my armour on and ready to execute whatever he might order. When lie saw 
'* me, he laughed and asked me who was the person that composed the following 
“ verses in my praise : 

“ F\<n in peace, \on will alw.rvs find him armed m a donhh’ roat of mail; for he trusts not 
“ Fortune and is road} to act at the hist God established on earth (tin- faintly of) Ha- 

shim as a mountain ( of ylory ); and the supports of that mountain are \ou and \our son. 

“ I replied that l did not know ; on which he exclaimed : ‘ It is a shame for }ou, 

4 4 4 the chief of a great people, nol to know the person from whom you received such 
k ‘ 4 an eulogy. It has come to the knowledge of the Commander of the faithful; 
" ‘ he has heard it recited and recompensed the author. That man is Muslim Ihn 
“ 4 al-Walid. ' On my return home, I sent for the poet, made him a present an i 
44 treated him kindly. ” — The two versos here mentioned are taken from the /oi~ 
sida of which we have just ghen a fragment. Il is related that Maan, the sun ei 
Zaida, preferred his nephew Yazid to Ins own children, and was reproached b} his 
wife for doing so. “ How long, ” saiti she, “ will \ou continue to put forward 
44 your nephew Yazid and keep hack your suns? if you advanced them, they would 
“ get on well ; if you raised them to some authority, they would continue to rise in 
“ rank. ” lie replied : ** Y azid is nearly related to me and has a right to my treat- 
44 ing him as a son, for he is my nephew. Nevertheless, my own children are 
44 dearer to my heart and nearer to ray affection, but I do not find in them that 
“ talent of being useful which is possessed by Yazid. If the services which he did 
“ me (y dJa^j U) were rendered to a stranger, he would gain his affection and, if 
** rendered to an enemy, he would convert him into a friend. This very night, I 
44 shall let you see something which will induce you to excuse me ; Page! go and 
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“ senjj here Jassas, Zaida, Abd Allah, ” — he here named all his sons. In a short 
time, they came, dressed in perfumed waistcoats and Sindian shoes, though more 
than one third of the night had gone by (8). They saluted and sat down. He then 
said : “ Pa gel go and call Yazid.” Very soon after, Yazid arrived, sheathed in 
armour and, leaving his lance at the door, he entered into the saloon. Abu Zu- 
“ hair!” said Maan, “ why are you thus appareled?” The other answered : 

Emir I a messenger came to me from you, and m\ first impression was that you 
“ required my presence for some important affair; 1 therefore put on my armour 
“ and said to myself : * If my conjecture be right, I shall not be obliged to return 
“ ‘ back, and, if 1 be mistaken, it will be very easy for me to strip off this appa- 
“ c rel.’ ” Maan then said : “ You may all retire and God protect ^ou ! ” — When 
they had withdrawn, his wife declared that lie well deserved to be excused. On 
this, he recited the following lines, applying them (to his nepheu ) : 

Isam's noble mind raised Isam to power, taught him to advance and change the foe, and made 
of him a princely hero (0). 

It was to this circumstance that Muslim ibn al-Walid alluded when he said : 
4 ‘ Even in peace, you will always find him arrajed in a double coat of mail. ” It 
is related that, when Muslim came to this mtsc in reciting his poem, Yazid, in 
whose honour it had been composed, said to him * ti Why did you not express your- 
** self Jin the same manner as the Asha of ( the tribe of) Ilakr Ibn Wail did (10) 
“ when he celebrated the noble deeds of Kais, the son of Madi Karib ? lie said : 

“ When a troop of horse approaches, so dark and serried that warriors clothed in mail shun 
“ its encounter, vou dash forward, without even taking a shield, and, proclaiming your name, 
“ you strike down the bravest with your sword.” 

Muslim replied : “ What I said is better; for that poet extolled his patron’s im- 
“ prudence ( hhurl : ), ” — this word signifies ignorance of the right manner of ac- 
ting , — “ and 1 extolled your resolution. ” — The Kais whom al-Asha eulogized 
was the father of al-Ashalli Ibn Kais al-Kindi, one of the Prophet’s Companions. — 
We have already mentioned the verse : 

He has taught the birds a custom in which they have full confidence etc . 


And staled that the idea was borrowed from an-Nabigha ; the same was done 
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by a number of other poets, Abft Nuwas, for instance. Omar al-Warrak related 
as follows : “ I heard Abu Nuwas recite his kasida which rhymes in r and begins 
“ thus : 


“ O thou who art visited by a demon ! thou shall not be of my evening parties nor with those 
“ who converse therein. I drive not birds away from a tree of which I found, by experience, 
“ that the fruits were hitter. 

“ These verses excited my jealousy [but I suppressed my feelings) till he came to 
“ the following passage : 

“ "When the lances were dripping with gore and death appeared in her proper form, then at 
“ evening, came home, proudly stalking in ( i/ut/tnnm ft) his coat of mail, a lion, the points of 
“ whose claws were stained with blood. The birds of prey journey forth on the morning of 
“ his departure, being certain of being gorged with the [firshof) his victims. 

“ I then said : 4 You have left to an-Nabigha nothing out of that verse of his : 

“ When those chiefs go on an expedition with the troops, etc./ 

* 4 To this he answered : 4 Hold your tongue ! if I am not good at invention, I am 
44 * not had at imitation / ” — The same idea was taken up by Abu Tarnmani Ilabib 
Ibn Aus at-Tai (vol. 1. p. 348), who said : 

In the morning, the eagles of his standards were overshadowed by eagle-birds, accustomed to 
quench their thirst in blood; they kept close to the standards and seemed like a part of the army, 
only they did not fight. 

Abu 't-Taiyib al-Mutanabbi also said ( something similar) in the following verse : 

The birds [of prey), encouraged by their frequent feeding on the slain, were ready to swoop 
down upon the living. 

In the description of a troop given by the last-named author, we find an idea 
which comes near to the preceding; he says : 

(On came,) with a stunning noise ( a troop of hunters ), before which the possessors of wings 
fled but could not escape, and from which the wild beats, starting from their coverts, were not 
safe. The sun passed over that (troop), hut with a feeble light, and he could scarcely be seen, 
for the wings of the vultures. "When his rays found an opening through the (crowded flock of) 
birds, his round disk appeared like a dirhem over the helmets. 

vol. lv. 29 
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When Yazid held the government of Yemen, he received the visit of Marwan Ibn 
Muhammad, a well-known poet who was a mawla to Marwan Ibn Muhammad al- 
Jaadi, the last of the Omaiyide khalifa . This poet’s surname was Abu Muhammad, 
but he was usually know n by the appellation of Abu VShamakmak (the son of the 
man tall and active). He arrived on foot, in ragged attire, and recited to Yazid an 
eulogium, in which he described his own state of misery, saying : 

Those who are m search of beneficence saddle their canids to visit you, but the camel which 
bore me to you were inv sandals (Hh I look them for my steed, hating no other, in order to 
get through my journey. That steed outruns e\en the most actt\ e and, m its rapid course across 
the desert wilderness, it leaves behind the mehau camels, thm-llai.ked and full-chested. It 
goes to visit him who has the noblest reputation of all the family ot YV.iil, (him trim t<) a dome 
erected to the glory of that tribe. It is Yazid whom l mean, theswoul of the family of Muham- 
mad,' Yaztd who dispels every misfortune which a man can dread. He has two days {for nctiny), 
one luxuriant with gills and fax ours, the other, copious with bloodshed and the taking of In rs. 
I have come to him with confidence, being assuredthat he xx ill hear an eulogium and net defer 
its recompense. 

To this he replied : “ You say the truth ; 1 nexer, on receiving an culugtum, 
l * defer its recompense ; give this man one thousand dur-rs ■ Y 500;.’’ — A long 
and excellent poem, rhyming in />, was composed in Ins prusc by kbit ’l-bmll Man- 
sur Ibn Salama an-ISaman 12;, a well-known poet. It contains this passage . 

Had the tribe ol Shaiban no other title to honour than Ya/.id , it would yet surpass all the 
ollieis. Men km w full well that hhetulity repels contum. lx, hut he {not e.,n!e,il ruth f/ctn;/ 
munificent), dilapidates has wealth. 

Abu ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad [cut. III. p. ‘M relates, in his Kamil , that Yazid llm 
Mazvad, meeting, one day, with a man who had a gieal flowing heard which co- 
vered his breast and was dyed with hiuua j, f.aid tu him : 4t That heard of yours 
“ must put you to some expense.” I he man replied : “ It certainly does and, for 
* 1 that reason, i say : 

“ Every night, it costs me a dirhem for pomatum and another for hmnn; thus one piece (of 
“ money) outruns the other. Were it not for the gifts of Yazid Ibn Mazyad, tin* scissors [ja- 
a lamuru) would have to twang around its borders.” 

llarun ar-Rashid said to him one day : I count upon you, Yazid 1 for an inipor- 
“ lant business,” and received this reply : 44 Commander of the faithful I Cod has 
41 prepared for you, in me, a heart sincerely devoted to your service, a hand ready 
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V to obey you and a sword whetted to slay your foes. If you have any order to give, 
“ speak.” Al-Masiidi slates, in his Nurfij ad-Dahab wa Maddin al-Jauhar [mea- 
dows of gold and mines of jewels ), that this conversation passed between Ilarun ar- 
llashid and Maan Ibn Zaida, the uncle of Yazid; then, farther on, he adds that, ac- 
cording to sonic, it took place between ar-Hashid and Yazid lbn Mazyad. I must 
observe that it could not possibly have passed between ar-Hashid and Maan, because the 
latter lost his life when Abu Jaufar al-Mansur was klialif, as we ha\c already mentioned 
in his ( Maans ) biographical notice, and, though there lie some difference of opinion 
respecting the precise date, it is certain that the event occurred not long after the year 
1 50 (A . I). 707). How then could he have held this conversation with ar-Rachid who 
did not obtain the khalifate till the year 170 (A. I). 786-7)? lbn Aun relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote in his work entitled al-Ajwiba al-Muskila ( silencing answers) (13) : 
“ Ar-Kashid was one daj playing at mall and told Yazid to take the side of Isa lbn 
44 .laafar (li». On Yazid’s refusing, he got an gn and said : * Are you too proud to 
" * be his paitner?’ Yazid replied : * I swore to the Commander of the faithful that 
“ 4 I would nemr he against him, eilhei m sport or in earnest.” — L read in a com- 
pilation of anecdotes that some person related as follows : 44 1 was one night with 
“ Yazid Ibn Mazyad aud w r e heard a mice exclaim : k 0! Yazid lbn Mazyad !’ lie 
“ ordered the man who uttered that erv to he brought into his presence and then 
“ said to him : ‘ What induced you to call out that name?’ The other replied : 
" ‘ I used up my mule and spent my stock of money; then hearing a poet recite a 
“ ‘ verso, I drew a good omen from it.’ Yazid hade him repeat the verse, and he 

recited as follows : 

“ If honour, generosity and beneficence require a supporter, call with a loud voice upon 
“ Yazid Ibn Mazjad. 

“ When Yazid heard these words, he treated the man with affability and asked 
“ him if he knew that Yazid. The other replied : ‘ Ry Allah 1 Ido not.’ — 4 Well/ 
“ said Yazid, ‘ I am he/ lie then ga.e him one hundred dinars and a pied horse 
“ which was a great favorite of his.” — \Ye have been rather prolix in this ar- 
ticle but discourse will branch into digressions, each of them connected with the 
other. The anecdotes told of Yazid’s noble conduct arc very numerous, lie 
died in the year 185 (A. D. 801). An elegy was composed on his death by Abu 
Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Aiyub (15), a well-known poet of the tribe of Taim ; some 
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persons attribute it to the well-known poet Muslim Ibn al-Wulid al-Ansari, but 
they are mistaken. We give it here : 

Js it true that Yazid is no more? Tell us, you who announce so loudly tidings of death! 
j)o you know him whose death you proclaim? how have your lips been able to utter his name? 
may your mouth be (for ever) tilled with clay (lt»). Is the champion of {our) glory and of Isla- 
iiiisni dead? Woe be to thee, o Earth! why hast thou not shuddered? See if the pillars of 
Islamism be not shaken and if the children’s hair has not turned grey {with nffriyht). See if 
the swords of the tribe of Niziir be reposing in their scabbards and if the saddle-cloths have 
been taken off the horses. See if the heavy clouds continue still to water the land with their 
showers and if the trees are still entered with verdure. When he died, did Nizar not feel the 
shock? It did, and its edifice of glory has fallen to the ground. When he was laid in the 
grave, the glory he had acquired and lu*- heridilary honours were there entombed. Hy Allah! 
my eyes shall never cease pouring forth floods of tears for his loss. The vile may abstain from 
weeping, but the eyes of worthy men shall never remain dry. fan the female mourners he 
pammonious with their tears after the death of Yazid 9 can they spare their cheeks {and not 
tear them) ? Let the pavilion of Islamism lament .him, for the cords of that tent are now wea- 
kened. as also ns support. A poet from whom he never withheld his wealth now weeps over 
him, and laudatory poems have lost their value. Ya/id is dead; hut every living being is 
near to death or is hurried towards it. Let it he a consolation for [the trihe t>f \ Kabia that it 
never again can meet with a day as this. 


1 ho idea enounced in the last verse has been employed by a number of poets. 
Muti Ibn Ivas [vol. 1. p. 438 said, in an elegy on Ihe death of Yuliya Ibn /.iad al- 
Huritlii rul II. p, 403 : 

(sV/// to Death •) You may now carry off whom you please; misfortunes can no longer give 
us pain, now that Yaliya is no more ! 

Abu >uvvas <r ol. /. p. 391] said, in a lament composed on the dealh of [the kha- 
hf ) al-Amin : 

Uis death was the only thing I feared, and nothing now remains for me to dread. 

Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbus as-Suli ( vol. /. p . 22) said, on the death of bis fa- 
ther : 


Thou wast dear to me as the apple of my eve; for thee (alone) my eyes shed their tears. Die 
now who may, since thou art gone; thou wast my only care. 

The article on Muslim Ibn al-Walid, which Abu ’l-Faraj al-Ispahani (vol. II. 
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p . 249) has given in the Kitdb al-Aghdni , contains the following piece of informa- 
tion, which is traced up by the author of that work to Ahmad Ibn Abi Said. 41 Yazid 
** Ibn Mazyad was eating his dinner when he received the present of a slave-girl. 
%t Immediately on finishing, he had intercouse with her and died in her arms. He 
** was then in Bardaa and there he was buried, lie had with him Muslim Ibn al- 
11 Walid and a number of his ordinary companions. Muslim lamented his death 
“ in these lines : 


“ There is a tomb in Bardila and, in the grave which it covers, is bidden worth unequalled. 
“ On his death, Fortune left (the Inhr of) Bahia in such sorrow that, by Allah! it will never 
“ be exchanged {for /of/'. lie always led on the Arabs in the path of glory; how much then 
k ‘ were they astounded when death ox ei took him! On his death, the saddles (the trarollers) 
*■ lost every hope of gaining wealth (IT), and the cities recalled those who had left them 
“ in order to visit him. Depart (in y.ron , n nnir!) depart like the rain-cloud, which leaves 
4 ‘ the plains and the hills extolling ll^ benefn ence.” 


Tins last verse is said t«, be most the most expressive of an\ that are to found in 
an elegy. The piece itself is given in the Ihnndsa, section of elegies. ( Bardda ) 
is the name of town situated at the furthest extremity of Adarbaijan; so I find it 
mentioned in books of history, but natives of that place sav that it is in the province 
of Arran. Bardda is written with a pointed or an unpointed d (i or :>», and such 
also is the case when the same word is employed to designate the pad which is pla- 
ced under the saddle. ■ — Some say that this elegy xvas composed by Muslim 11m al- 
Walid on the death of Yazid Ibn Ahmad as-Sulaini (18). According to another 
statement, he composed it on the death of Malik Ibn Ali al-fvhuzai, and the first 
verse ran thus : There is a tomb in llulwdn , etc.; the person whose death he lament- 
ed having died in that place. Huhrdn is a city in Savvad ^ Babylonia ), or in one of 
the governments into which Irak is divided. Cod knows host which of these state- 
ments is true! Abu Ahd Allah al-Marzuham (t;o/. III. p. G7) says, in his Mojam 
as-Shuward (alphabetical dictionary of ports), that Vbu ’1-Balha Omair Ibn Aamir, 
who was one of Yazid's maiclas , composed the following lines : 


IIow excellent the hero by whose death the vicissitudes of time brought down affliction upon 
his brethren, on the day be was interred (19). The access to bis court was easy when you alight- 
ed at his door; bis hands were prodigal and his servants polite. W hen you see his friends and 
his brothers, you cannot tell which of them are his blood-relations (they are all so deeply af- 
flicted) . 
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Abu Tam mam al-Tai lias given Ibis piece in his Hamdsa , section of elegies (20),. 
and attributes it to Muhammad Ibn Bashir al-Khariji (21). According to some, we 
must read Yasir [j^i ) in place of Bashir Yastr is an adjective derived 

from yosr (opulence); Bashir comes from bishdra(good news). He bore the sur- 
name of al-Khariji, not because he was a Kharijite, but because he belonged to the 
Vibe of Kharija, a branch of that of Adwan. God knows best ! — Here is another 
M legy on the death of Yazid; it was composed by Mansur an-Namari and is given in 
the Hamdsa ( page 4 VO) : 

Abu Khalid! what an awful stioke fell upon (the descendants of) Maadd, on the day in which 
jou were consigned to jour last home! Bj my life! if the enemies {of the empire) now look 
cheerful and and display an insulting jov, thej must have passed by the court of your dwelling 
and found it empty. Time hastened to terminate jour existence, but jour renown will exhaust 
[the vffntts of ) lime. 


Yazid Ibn Mazy ad had two suns, both of them illustrious by their noble character 
:ud exalted rank. One of them was the Khalid Ibn Yazid whose praises were cele- 
brated by Abu Tam mam al-Tai. This poet composed in Ins honour some beautiful 
piece: which we should i»Mit heic. were they not to be found in his collected poe- 
tical works. The other s.ui was Muhammad Ihn Yazid, who was noted for his libe- 
rality : he never ,1 away an applicant pmply-fantdeil ; if ho had not money to give, 
lie would newer say “No,” but “ Later,” and would then hasten to fulfil his pro- 
mise. Ahmad ILnAhi Fanan Salih ibn Said composed verses in bis praise. 1 since 
found the following lines in the Kildb al-Bdri, where they are attiibuted to ALu’s- 
Shh f al-Khuzai 23’: 

.kV " ' > 

Nobk* actions were his passion and the occupation of his time; but few are those who love to 
do noble deeds. He opened a market for (the purchase of) pulogj , but markets for eulogy are not 
considered as markets. He scattered good offices throughout the land, and thus drew, from all 
quarters, a rich harvest of praise. 

Khalid Ihn Yazid was appointed governor of Mosul by (the khaliD al-Mamun. He 
lrincd there in company with Abu \s-Shamakmak, the poet already mentioned in 
this article. When he entered Mosul, the staff of his standard, which had been 
planted on the top of the cilygr.Ce, was broken in two. He was about to draw a bad 
omen from Ibis accident, when Abu VShamakmak extemporized to him these 
lines : 
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The breaking of the standard denotes neither danger to be feared nor evil to coine suddenly. 
Being deprived it of its force at the aspect of this petty government, it declared that Mosul was 
much too small. 

The khalif, being informed of what had passed, wrote these words to Khalid • 
“ We have added to your government that of all Dior Kabia, because your standard 
4< found Mosul too small." YaziJ was delighted with the news and bestowed an 
ample reward on the poet. In the reign of al-Watlnk, the allairs of Armenia fell 
into great disorder, and Khalid Ibn Yazid was dispatched to that province with a 
numerous army. Being taken ill on the way, lie died at Daibd, a town in A; 
mcnia. This was in the year 230 (A L). 844-5). 


(J) AbA Wail Bukr Ibn an-NattAh, a member ol the Yemenite tube <4 H.inilu, led Mr f. m- time the hi" ' t’ 
a \agaboiid and tb"n entered into tti" ^ervn e <4 Abu Ihil.tf »•<;/. //, //. IA"2), one nt mI-V.hhuii'*- r -m r.il ,, w 1 o 
admitted bun mtn tin* jutnl , or armed nnliU.i and .■ igned t- . him .1 i e uJ.-i |..ey '-at <4 tin* c • Pf'i « 1 tin ,l:.to 
(rizkun sultuni'iH . Ibn an-Nuttah was an e\o llent Imisem m. i t.-iie i.t !• i toiiia_re and mt mpi- 1 1 1 v, and p< s- 
Se'ssmp a good t. ilent lorpuetiy. In lu^ vrse-,, be lreqiiontl\ \auiiled ins own prowes.*-. lie .ilw a\ *» reinaif i d 
attached to Abu Dulal. — (Ah/<14 ul-Ay/nii.i.) 

(2) In the manusCMjds this name is v\ ritt«*n in \ar: >us naun.'i'-, >n" te.ids <w-'^ '<i 1-Knrif, nr al-Kar 

r<M), another [n!-FunH' y a third \ul-t.hnu\t , »n . tl.i jji KhalitA iW., not m. ution this 

author m hts Bibliographical Dutumaiy. 

(3) 'lhisis the lelehidU'U A tide surnamed <m-.Yu/> nz-l .1 yu, who r* v tied aja.us; the kba it al-Mur-Ar im 

the yeai 1 4> l». Tt*2-3i. 

(4) The wottli fnLdtii must here designate either a s<-it of w,i\mj ornament engraved on th: Made <>r eh 1 i 
notch on it* edge. U is doubltul which is meant, j r<d>ahl\ the i.ifer. 

(5) De S.icy has given an account ol the aiiti Islamite pot t, ai.-Nahiglia al-l)nb\&m, in the second \<4um" 
ul bi& Chrestomathie uruhe. 

h;) The true readme ol tins liomMich appears t« » he JjZ ^J' 2 *- ** 

(7) Literally : when war shews its teeth. 

(8) They had been at a party of pleasure. 

(9) IsAm, was vuir to an-NomAn, the king ol Ilira. Sec «ie Sacy’s Chrcstomathie nrahe, t. II, j>. Mi 

(10) For the history of this poet, who was a contemporary ol Muhammad, see de Sacy’s Ch'tstomath.e arci?i\ 

t. II, p. 471. 

(11) Literally : and I travel L.. towards you < n a sandaled cam"). 

(12) AbA ’l- Kadi MansAr, qualiiid d'en-Nemri parce qu’il dtnt issu de Nemr Ibn KAcit, podto du temps des 
Abbasides. Sa patnedtait la Mdsopotarme. Ll-Fadl,fils de Vahya, le fit veuir A Baghdad, A Harouu-er-Rashid dont 
MansAr acquit bientdt les bonnes grAces MansAr avail couqins le goAt dellarouii on fait de podsiepar lalaveur 
que ce prince accordait A MerwAn, fils d'AbA Hafsa. II avait senti que le cahfe ddsirait qu’on joigntt A son dlope 
quolques traits c jntre la lamille d’Ali, comme le faisait McrwAn , de manidre A montrer qu’on ne reconnaissait 
A cette famillc aucun droit A riraAmat. MansAr inula MerwAn eu suivanl cette vote; mais il ne lanfdt tux 
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Alides quo des traits indirect* et nonage's, parce qu’il etait an fond lour partisan, tandis que MerwAn attaqnait 
francliemont et avec tfnergie lea descendant* d’Ali, cmitrc lesquels ll <Hait aoimd de sentiments hostiles par con- 
viction autant que par ambition. 

Mausftr cn-Nemri niourut k KAs-el-Am sous le n'pne de llaroun. (Mr. Canssm do Perceval, gives this note 
on the authontv ot the Kitdb al-Aghdni. The author of that work says that the name of Manor’s father was 
ZibriMn.) 

(13) A work hearing this title is attributed to Abft Hamid al-fihaz/Ali [vof. 11. p. G21) by Hajji Khalifa in 
his Bibliographical Dictionary , but that author takes no notice of lbu Adn. 

(14) Isa lbn Jaalar was the grandson of the khalit al-MamAr. 

(15) Abd Muhammad Abd Allah Ilin Aiyub, a member of the tribe of Taim AllAt, i\as one the poets who 
flourished under the Abbasidcs. He was patronised by al-Amin. Died A. H. 209 (A. I). 824-5).— 
(Nujum.) 

(16; The expression : earth in your mouth! is equnaleut to : I wish you were dead! 

(17) This verse is cited by our author so incorrectly that it scat rely admits of a reasonable explication. 
See it correctly gnen in Frey tag s JhwnU'n , p. 428. 

(18) We should perhaps read : Yazid lbn Osaul as- Su la mi ( member of the tribe of Sulntm). See p. 213 
ol this volume. 

(19' Literally : on the day ol al-HAt. Al-Ihkt wa< the name ol the principal cemetery of Medina, but 
the poet employs it here to designate the cemetery of IlardAa, the town where his patron died. 

(20) See llamAia, p. 37G. 

(2t) Mohammed, fils de Hechir, qualify d'el-KhAredji parce qu’il descendait de KhAredj.i, fils d'AduAn, 
poetc du Hidj/iz. Son pr<hioin dtait Abd SouiewnAu. 11 wut sons les Omeyiades (et poiit-ctie au*M sous les 
AbbAsides, mats je l'nruore). 11 fut partial ucrement attache a Abd Obevda, fils d’Abd Allah, fils de Habia, Co- 
rayebite de la fanulle d'Abd el-O/zu. Les pam'gy uques et elegies luncbres qu’il a compos, S pour ce personnage 
sont les meilleurcs de ses poesies. 11 habitait le plus onlm.ureiuent les deserts voisins de Aledine et 1 endroit 
nomm6 cr-Raubha '-aj — (Note by Mr. Caussiu de Peiceval.) 

(22) Accordiug to the author of the Nuiurn , the poet Abil ’b-Shis Muhammad lbn Hezztn died A. II. 19$ 
(A. D. 811-2). 


IBN MUFARRIGII 


“ Abu Othman Yazid was the son of Ziad lbn Rabia lbn Mufarrigh lbn Zi *1- 
“ Ashira lbn al-Harith IbnDallal Ibn 4 Auf lbn Amr lbn Yazid lbn Murralbn Marthad 
w lbn Masruk lbn Zaid lbn Yahsub al-ilimyari (the llimyerilc). The remainder of 
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the genealogy, from Yahsub upwards, is well-known, so, there is no need of our 

giving it.” It is thus that Ibn al-Kalbi [vol. 111. p. G08) traces up Yazid Ibn 
Mufarrigh’s genealogy in the Kildb al-Jamhara , but he does not mention his sur- 
name which, however, is given by the author of the Aghdtii [vol. II. p. 249). Most 
of the literati say that this Yazid was the son of Rabia and the grandson of Mufar- 
righ; thus suppressing the name of Ziad. The author of the Agltdni says : 44 His 
44 grandfather Mufarrigh received this name because he made a. wager that he 
44 would drink the whole contents of a skin tilled with milk, and he did not lay it 
44 down till he emptied it. He was therefore called Mufarrigh [the emptier).” The 
same author relates, in the article of the Agltdni which contains the history of 
as-Saiyid al-Ilimyari [vol. 11. p. 241), who was Mufarrigh’s grandson, that Ibn 
Aaicha (1) said : “ Mufarrigh w'as the same person as Rabia; Mufarrigh being 
44 merely a surname. Those who say that Rabia was the son of Mufarrigh are mis- 
44 taken/' — God knows best! — Al-Fadl Jbn Abd ar-Rnhman an-IN’aufali says that 
Mufarrigh was a blacksmith in Yemen ; he made a lock for his wife on the condition 
that, when lie had finished it, she would bring him a skin of milk. She did so 
and, when he had drank some of its contents, he laid it down. She told him to give 
her back the skin, and he replied : “ 1 have nothing to empty it in.” She insist- 
ed on having it and be emptied it into Ins belly. ‘ 1 0 !” said she, ‘*you are an emp- 
tier yinufarrigh ) ! M and, by this nickname he became generally known. According 
to the members of bis \ Yu sid's > family, be belonged to the tribe ofUirnyar. Ibn al- 
Kalbi and Abu Obaida [vol. III. p. 388) slate that Mufarrigh followed the trade of a 
patcher and mender at Tabala. I must here make some observations : Tabdla is a 
village on the road which leads from Mekka to Yemen. Jt is situated in a very fertile 
spot and is often mentioned in historical relations, proverbs and poems. This was 
the first government which al-llojja] Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakufi (vol. 1. p. 356) ever 
obtained. Till that time, he had never seen it. lie set out for it and, on getting 
near it, he asked whereabout it was. They answered : “ It is behind that hill." 
On this, he exclaimed : 44 A government that can be hidden by a hill is worth no- 
44 thing!” and he turned back and left it. From that time the Arabs said prover- 
bially of any thing despicable : It is more contemptible than Tabdla was for al-llajjdj. 
The narrator [of Ibn Mufarrigh' s adventures ) (2) says : He pretented that he drew his 
descent from Uimyar. He was affiliated by oath to the family of Khalid Ibn Osaid 
Urn Abi 'l-lis the Omaiyide. According to another statement, he was a 

vol. iv. 30 
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slave to ad-Dahhak Ibn Auf al-llilali by whom lie was treated with kindness. Ya- 
ztd was a poet and composed good amatory ( and satirical) pieces. One of his de- 
scendants was as-Saiyid al-llimyari, whose name was Ismail and whose father, Mu- 
hammad, was the son of Bakkdr and the grandson of this Yazid. So it is stated by 
Ibn Makiila ( vol . II. p, 248) in his Ikmdl. His title was as-Saiyid ( the chief ) and his 
surname Abu Hasliim. lie was one of the heads of the Shiite party. The history of 
his proceedings in that cause and the poems composed by him in support of it are 
well known. — One of the finest passages in Yazid’s poems is to he found in a 
kastda containing the praises of the Omaiyide prince Marvvan Ibn al-IIakam, by 
whom he had been generously treated. Here it is : 

You opened a market for [the purchase of) eulogy, at a time that eulogy was not considered 
as a marketable ware. God seems to have granted to you the privilege of taking lives and of 
distributing gifts. 

The first of these verses lias been given in our article on Yazid Ibn Mazyad Ibn 
Zaida ( page 230 of this vol.) ; it is there attributed to Ahmad Ibn ALn Fanan and said 
to be taken from a kdsiila in which that famous poet (3) extolled the merits ofKhu- 
lid, the son of Yazid Ibn Mazyad. God knows best! — When Said, the son of [the 
khalif) Othman- Ibn Aflan, was appointed governor of Khorasan, lie invited Yazid 
Ibn Mufarrigh to accompany him thither. Yazid refused, as lie preferred becoming 
the retainer of Abbad :4), the son of Ziad Ibn Abih (5). On this, he said to him : 
" Since you refuse hearing me company and prefer following Abbad, hearken to 
“ the advice which I here give you : Abbad is a man of a low mind; avoid tbere- 
“ fore being too familiar with him, although he encourage you to make free; for 
“ he then only means to delude you. Visit him seldom, for he is greatly in- 
“ dined to find irksome (the presence of visitors). Do not bandy arguments with 
“ him, even though he attack you, for he will not bear with such observations 
'* coming from you as you would have to bear with if they came from him. ” 
He then sent for some money and gave it to him, saying : “ Let this help to defray 
“ your travelling expenses. If you perceive that you are not on a good footing with 
11 Abbad, recollect that, with me, you shall always find a favorable reception and come 
11 to me.” Said then departed for Khorasan, and Ibn Mufarrigh set out with Abbad. 
When Obaid Allah, the son of Ziad andt he governor of the two Iraks, was inform- 
ed that his brother Abbad was taking Yazid with him, he felt very uneasy and went 
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out with the people to see him ofT. Whilst they were saying farewell to the travel- 
lers, he went to lake leave of his brother and, having called Ibn Mufarrigh over to 
him, he said : “ You asked Abbad to take you with him and he granted yotfr request; 
44 now, that is a thing which annoys me greatly. ” — 44 God protect the emir! " 
said lbn Mufarrigh, “ why should that annoy you? ” — Obaid Allah replied : 
44 A poet is not to be satisfied with such attentions as ordinary men shew one to ano- 
44 thcr; he is led away hv his imagination, what he imagines he takes for certain 
41 and he never overlooks an affront, even when he ought to do so. Now, Abbad is 
44 going to a country which is the seat of war, and he will be so greatly taken up 
44 with the direction of his troops and the collecting of the landlax that he will not 
44 think of you. Such neglect you will not forgive and (in your satires) you will co- 
4 ‘ ver us all wilh obloquy and shame. ” Yazid answciod : 4 4 Emir! I am not what 
44 you think; I am profoundly grateful for the kindness which he has already shewn 
“ me, and, besides, if I forget myself (tn my conduct towards him), I shall always 
44 find a ready pardon. ” — 44 That you will not; ” replied Obaid Allah, 44 so you 
4 4 must promise me that if lie delays giving what you expect from him, you will not 
44 hasten to attack him hut write to me ” — 44 That 1 promise you; ” said the poet. 
— 44 It is well; ” said Obaid Allah, 44 so, now depart under favorable auspices.” The 
narrator (in the Kitdh ctl- Ay hunt) continues thus : Abbad arrived in Khorasan, or as 
some sa\ , in Sijistan, — and was there so deeply engaged in warfare and in the col- 
leclingof (lie imposts that Ibn Mufarrigh thought the attention to which he was entitled 
very long in coining. So, without writing a letter of complaint to Obaid Allah, as lie 
had engaged to do, he gave free career to (the virulence of) his tongue and attacked 
Abbad w'jth sarcasms and satire. That emir had so great a beard that it resembled 
a fodder-bag. The poet was traselling with him, one day, and, seeing the heard sha- 
ken and tossed about by the wind, lie laughed and said to a man of the tribe of 
Lakhm who was (■ ridnuj ) at his side : 

O, that bis beard was h ay I wc might then fodder all the Mosiim cavalry. 

Abbad, to whom the Lakhmile perfidiously related what the poet had said, flew 
into a passion : 44 It does not become me now, ” said he, 44 to chastise him whilst 
44 he is in my company; but, though I defer his punishment, I intend later to 
44 gratify my revenge ; many are the times in which he cast abuse on my father. " 
ibn Mufarrigh, being informed of this, said : 14 1 perceive the odour of death 
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“ (for me proceeding), from Abbad ! M He then went in to him and said : “ Emir ! 
M I was with Said Ibn Othman, whose good opinion of me you have learned; you 
“ know^lso the favorable impression which he has left on my mind. I preferred 
*' you to him, but, as yet, I have derived from you no advantage. I therefore 
“ request permission to depart; I have no need of being your retainer. " Abbad 
replied : “ As you chose me, so also did I choose you; I look you into my service 
“ because you asked me to do so. You now hasten to prevent me from taking pro- 
44 ceedings against you, and therefore you ask permission to depart. But you mean 
‘ 4 to return to your people and give them the most unfavorable opinion of my cha- 
44 ractcr. Well, you have that permission and may make use of it when 1 have 
44 treated you according to your deserts." Being then informed that his honour 
and reputation were attacked by Ibn Mufarrigh, he encouraged some of the poet’s 
creditors to cite him before i the tribunal presided by) himself, and the result was 
that he put him into prison and had him severely beaten. After that, he sent to him 
this message : “ Sell me al-Arika and Burd. " Al-Arika was a female musician be- 
longing to Ibn Mufarrigh and Burd was his slavc-hov. He had brought them up from 
their childhood and was greatly attached to them. The poet sent back by the same 
messenger an answer to this effect: 44 Ask the emir, if a man can possibly sell him- 
44 self or his child. " Abbad them took them from him [by force) or, according 
to another account, he sold them, against their owner’s will, to a native of Khora- 
san. When the tw r o slaves entered into this man’s house, Burd, who was very in- 
telligent and had received a good education, said to him : “ Bo you know what 
44 you have bought? " The other answered : 44 I do; I have bought you and that 
41 girl. " — 44 No, by Allah! " replied Burd, 44 you have bought for yourself no- 
44 thing but shame, ruin and contumely, which will endure as long as you live. 
The man was alarmed at these words and exclaimed : 44 Woe betide you! how can 
“ that be? ” Burd answered : “We belong to Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh, and, by Allah 1 
44 nothing has reduced him to the slate in which he now' is but his evil tongue. You 
44 are aware that he dared to satirize Abbad, who is the emir of Khorasan (6), whose 
44 brother, Obaid Allah, is the emir of the two Iraks, and whose uncle is the khalif 
44 Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan. (He attacked him ) because he thought him too slow 
44 (m granting favours) ; will he then withhold his tongue from you that have 
44 bought me and a girl who is as dear to him as his heart within his bosom. 
41 By Allah! 1 know of no man into whose dwelling has entered a more fatal 
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acquisition than that which has now entered into yours . ” The man answered : 
“ I take you to witness that I declare you and her to be still his property; if you 
44 wish to go away, you may depart; I fear greatly for myself if Ibn Mufarrigh 
44 learns what has happened; if you wish to stay with me, both of you, you may. 
Burd said to him : 44 Write those words to my master. ” The man wrote to Ibn Mu- 
farrigh, who was still in prison, informing him of what he had done, and the 
other replied by a letter in which he thanked him for his conduct and requested 
him to keep the two slaves at his house till such time as God should set their master 
at liberty. Abbad then said to his chamberlain : il I do find that the fellow, ” — 
meaning Ibn Mufarrigh, — 44 is much annoyed at being in prison; sell his horse, 
44 his arms, all his effects, and distribute the price between his creditors. “ This or- 
der was executed, but there still remained unpaid a part of the debt for which Ibn Mu- 
farrigh was imprisoned. He composed the following lines on the selling of his slaves : 

I sold ( sharilu ) Burd, and, had his sale depended upon me, I should not have sought an ad- 
vantage for myself in selling him. Were it not for that bastard {Abbacl) and for the misfortunes 
which have befallen me, I should never have been separated from him. O Burd ! never before 
did time bring on me so painful a stroke as this; never before did it oblige me to sell (one whom 
/ considered as) my cbdd. 

Sharitft here means : I sold; it is one of those verbs which have two opposite signi- 
fications, as it means to sell and to bmj. — The piece to which these verses belong 
contains many more, but 1 omit the remainder. — Jbn Mufarrigh, having ( at length) 
perceived that, if he continued, whilst in prison, to insult and satirize Abbad, he 
would only do more harm to himself, used then to answer in these terms to the per- 
sons who asked him what was the cause of his imprisonment : 44 [1 am) a man to 
41 whom his emir is giving a lesson, for the purpose of correcting his extravagance 
44 and allaying his violence. That, 1 declare, is belter than if he drew the skirt of 
44 his robe over the traces of his retainer’s faults. “ Abbad, being informed 
of this, took pity on him and let him out of prison. Yazid then fled till he reached 
Basra, whence he proceeded to Syria, where he continued to err as a fugitive from 
one city to another, and to recite satires against Ziad and his son ( Ahbdd ). In one 
of those pieces, which we give here, the poet alludes to his abandoning Said Ibn 
Othman Ibn Affan for the purpose of following Abbad Ibn Ziad, and he mentions in 
it the forced sale of Burd : 
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After some days passed at Hama, you {0 poet I) broke the bonds which attached you to Imdma. 
The winds drop tears for her affliction whilst the lighning smiles from the cloud. 01 how I 
regret committing an act which has terminated in repentance. I left the generous Said and 
his palace which is supported by lofty columns ; [1 left him who is) a lion in battle and who 
gives up the pleasures of love for the purpose of marching against the foe. Samarkand was con- 
quered In his prowess and, m its precincts, he erected his pavilions, whilst I followed a slave be- 
longing to the family of I la j (7). Such things are signs foreboding the end of the world. With 
him j with the poet) went an Abyssinian maid so small of ears (salikd) that she might be taken 
for an ostrich; one of those dark-complexioned females whose fares bear the mark of an inferior 
race. I sold Bind! O that, after {losing) Bind, 1 had become an owl (8) or its female, which in- 
vokes the echos between al-Mushakkar and al-Yamarna. Ilui a man must encounter what he 
most fears, if lie w isli to escape from ignominy and oppression. Slaves only should be beaten with 
the stick ;.a reprimand had sufficed to correct a freeman. 

The family of llaj belonged to the tribe of Taif. We shall speak of it again, in 
this article, when we give an account of al-llarith Jbn Kalada. Abu Bakr Ibn Duraid 
{ml. 111. />. 37 , makes a similar statement in his Kildb al-Ishtikdk (9), and cites 
the following lines to prove the fact : 


dome to your senses, family of Abu Ilakra ! is the sun to he compared with a candle? It is 
better to he a uunrU tit the Prophet than to claim relationship with the family of llaj. 

We shall speak of Ain't Ilakra Nafia lbn Ilarith in this article and mention the cir- 
cumstance which gave ii>e to these verses, [lbn Mnfarritjli' says, in the last (10), 
verse of his piece that this Abyssinian maid resembled an ostrich in the smallness 
of her ears. They ( the Arabs of the desert ) say of a small ear, that it is sakkd; this 
word designates also such female animals as have no ( apparent ) ears. The same 
Arabs say: 14 Every saUid Jays eggs, and every sharkd brings forth its young alive. ” 
By the word sharkd is meant animals having long ears. These Arabs consider it as 
a general law that every animal having visible ears is viviparous and that every ani- 
mal without visible ears is oviparous. — The narrator continues in these terms: lbn 
Mufarrigh then persisted in satirizing (Abbdd) Ibn Ziad, so that his poems were pu- 
blicly sung by the people of Basra. Obaid Allah [Ibn Zidd) caused an active search 
to be made for the poet, who narrowly escaped being taken and succeeded in reach- 
ing Syria. — Narrators do not agree as to the person who delivered the fugitive to 
[Obaid A llah) lbn Ziad; one says it was Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan; another contradicts 
him and declares that it was Yazid, the son of Moawia. It must have been the latter, 
for be was already reigning when Abbad was appointed to the government of Sijistan. 
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— The author of the Aghdni relates, farther on, that Said, the son of Oth man lbn 
A flan, went to visit (the Ichalif) Moawia lbn Abi Sofyan and said to him : “ Why have 
44 you nominated ( your son) Yazid as your successor, to my exclusion? By Allah! my 
•* father was a better man than his; my mother was better than his, and lam better 
44 than he. We raised you to power and have not deposed you; through us you 
“ obtained what you have.” To this Moawia replied : 44 You are right in saying that 
“ your father was abetter man than his; 1 freely acknowledge thatOlhman was better 
44 than I am; you say that your mother was a better woman than his; [to that 1 re- 
44 (ply : a woman's worth must be appreciated by her remaining with her family, by 
“ her deserving the good will of her husband and In gi\ing hiith to noble-minded 
“ boys. Y’ou say that you are belter than Yazid. To this, my son! I answer that, 
* % if I w r as offered in exchange for Yazid as many persons like you as would fill the 
44 Ghuta (11), I should feel no pleasure in accepting the proposal. You say that 
‘ ‘ your people raised me to pow'er and did not depose me; (to that 1 answer that) I 
“ received my (first) command from one who was better than you, from Omar lbn 
4< al-lvhattab, and your people confirmed m\ nomination. Moreover, I have not 
44 been a bad governor for you: I revenged your wrongs, killed the murderers of 
14 your father, elevated you to power and authority, enriched those among you who 
44 were poor and raised the lowest of you to high stations. ” Yazid then spoke in 
his favour and obtained for him the go\ernment of Khorasan. — Let us re- 
turn to the history of lbn Mufarrigh. The narrator says: lie continued passing 
from one town of Syria to another anil satirizing the sons of Ziad. His poems 
having reached Basra, Obaid Allah Dm Ziad, the emir of (lie two Iraks, wrote on 
that subject to (the khalif) Moawia, or, by another and more correct account, to 
Yazid (the son and successor of Moawia), In this letter he said : ‘ 1 lbn Mufarrigh has 
“ satirized Ziad and the sons of Ziad; calumniating the former in his grave and co- 
44 vering the latter with eternal dishonour. From them he has passed to Abu Sofyan, 
44 whom he stigmatizes as a fornicator, and whose sons he attacks in the foulest lan- 
44 guage. He escaped from Sijislun, ami 1 caused such strict search to be made for 
44 him that he fled the country (12). He has now reached Syria where he mangles 
44 our reputation (13) and tears our honour to pieces. I send you the satires which 
44 he has directed against us, so that you may be induced to do us justice.” He 
then sent (to the khalif Yazid) all the poems that lbn Mufarrigh had composed on 
them. Yazid gave orders that search should be made for the offender who, being 
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thus obliged to fly from one place to another, was driven out of Syria, lie then went 
to Basra and slopped at the house of al-Ahnaf Ibn Rais. — Of this person, whose 
real name was ad-Dahhdk, we have already spoken (vol. /. p. 635); his prudence 
became proverbial. — AI-Ahnaf, of whom he asked protection, replied in these 
terms : 44 Were I to promise you my protection against the son of Sumaiya (14), I 
“ should only be deceiving you ( faughirraka ); 1 can protect any man against his 
“ own family but not against the person under whose authority he is (15). ” The poet 
then went to others, none of whom would engage to protect him, but he at last ob- 
tained from al-Mundir Ibn at Jarud al-.Vbdi (16) a promise to that effect. As Obaid 
Allah Ibn Ziad was the husband of al-Mundir’s daughter and respected no man so 
much as her father, the latter, presuming on his influence over him, gave, incon- 
siderately, an asylum to the poet. Obaid Allah was ahead} informed of the fugitive's 
arrival in Basra, when he learned that he bad taken refuge at al-Mundir’s. He 
sent for the latter and, when he appeared before him, he dispatched to his house 
some of the police guards. The dwelling was searched, Ibn Mufarrigh arrested, 
and his protector knew nothing of the matter till he saw the prisoner standing be- 
side him. On this, he rose up, went over to Obaid Allah aud spoke to him in fa- 
vour of his guest. “ Emir! " said he, “ 1 implore you, in God’s name, nottodis- 
‘ ‘ credit my right of protection : I promised that man to be answerable for his 
“ safety.” Obaid Allah answered : 44 Mundir Allah ! (17) I have no objection to that 
“ man’s composing verses in praise of your father and you, hut he has satirized 
44 both me and my father, and yet you try to screen him from my vengeance. God 
44 forbid that he escape me! that shall never he, and 1 shall not pardon him. ” AI- 
Mundir replied in an angry tone and received this answer : “ You presume too much 
“ on your daughter that is with me; by Allah! if I please, I shall separate 
“ from her and signify to her a full and absolute divorce. “ Al-Mundir retired and 
Obaid Allah then turned towards the poet and said : 44 Evil for Abbad has been your 
“ fellowship with him.” The prisoner replied : “ Evil for me has been his fel- 
“ lowship! I preferred him to Said Ibn Olhman and spent, in accompanying him, 
“ all that I possessed. I imagined that he was not devoid of intelligence such as 
44 Ziad’s, of mildness such as Moawia’s and of liberality such as that of the Kuraish; 
44 but he disappointed all my expectations, treated me with indignity and made 
“ me suffer every thing disagreeable, imprisonment, (prosecution for) debt, upbraid- 
4t ings and beatings. I was like the man who watched delusive lighnings proceed- 
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44 ing from a cloud without rain; he hoped that it would pour showers upon him 
14 and he died of thirst. I fled from your brother because I feared that he would 
44 act in a manner of which he would have to repent. Now, I am in your power ; 

44 do with me what you please.” Obaid Allah sent him to prison and then addressed 
to Yazid Ibn Moawia a letter in which he ashed permission to put the poet to death. 
Yazid wrote hack to him in these terms : 4t You must avoid putting him to death, 
hut you may inflict on him a chastisement that may serve him for a lesson and 
make your authority to hr respected, without endangering his life. He lias rela- 
“ lions in rnv army [juu ' and among the persons of my court : were he put to death, 
“ thr\ would he displeased with me and nothing would calm them except retaliating 
4 on you. A\oid that; know that all things are taken seriuiislv by them and by me 
44 and that they would make \ou responsible for his death. Without going so far as 
44 to take his hie, you ha\e sufficient latitude for satisfying your anger.” Obaid 
Allah, on icceivmg this letter. gave orders that the prisoner should he obliged to 
drink some sweet unhid fjrnpr j m rc ) containing an infusion of slntbrtnn { cuphor - 
bta l — or, as some say , of turbid i lurbith ' . This produced a diarrhea and, whilst 
lie was in that stale, they paraded him through the city, with a she-cat and a sow 
tied on Ins [shoulder:;]. I he drug began to operate and the little bovs ran after him, 
hooting and shouting. The evacuation persisted with such \iolence that he lost his 
strength and fell to the giound. Obaid Allah being then told that they could not 
answer lor his life, ordered him to he washed ami taken hack to prison. When 
they were washing him, he recited tins verse : 

Water can wash away what I have done, hut my words (satire}.) shall remain, even when your 
hones are mouldered into dust. 

Obaid Allah, being asked why he chose such a punishment for the poet, answer ed : 
44 He cast his tilth oil us and I intended that the sow should discharge her filth on 
' ‘ him ” (18). Out of the numerous verses directed by Ibn Mufarrigli against 
44 Abhad Ibn Ziad, we m.'iv cite the loll owing : 

Now, that Moawia, the (grand-) son of Hat h, is (lead, announced to your vase (your influence ?) 
already cracked, that it will soon be (completely) broken. I now declare, ( 0 Zaid!) that 
your mother (did not lay) aside her veil (her dress) in order to have intercourse with Abu 
.Sofyiin; but a thing occurred of a doubtful nature, and in (« moment of) great fear and trepi- 
dation. 

VI 
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The following versos arc by tlie same poet : 


Come! announce to Moawia, the son of Sakhr {Abu Suft/dn ), a message from the man of 
Yemen (fit). Are you angry when people say that your father was chaste, and pleased, when 
they call him an adulterer? (/// that case,) ] declare that your relationship [rilnn) to Ziad is 
like that of the elephant to the foal of the ass. 1 declare that the female gate birth to Zaid 
and that Sakhr never approached Sumaiya. 

The expression : l declare that your relationship to Zidd,'e tc., is borrowed from 
the following verse, belonging to a poem which was composed by Ilassan Ibn Thahit 
ul-Ansari (20), surnatned Abu ’l-Walid. or, according to some, Abu Abd ar-Rali- 
inati : 


I declare that your relationship (///) to the family of Kuraish is like the relationship of the 
young camel ( tukh) to the young ostrich i nil . 

The word ill lias the same meaning as rilnn; sahh means a camel’s foal; nil 
means a young ostrich. — The following verses were composed bv Ilassan Ibn 
Thahit on Abu Sofyan [Ibn allldnlh *21 ; 

Come! announce to Abu Sofyan a message from me to him; foi that whidi was hidden has 
been brought to light. You lampooned Muhammad and 1 answer in his defense; my recom- 
pense for that 1 shall find with Cod. How dare you attack lum, you that aie not his etpiaP 
May the worst f slwrr) of you two be sacrificed to save the best (IJmn ! Assuredly, my father, 
my father’s father and my honour are suflii leui to protect the honour of Muhammad against 
your insults. 


The phrase : may the worst of you tun , etc., gave rise to a discussion among the 
learned, because the words k hair and slmrr arc terms which express superiority and 
require to be associated [with a complement) (2*2;. Ilassan Jbn Thahit composed 
this answer by order of the Prophet. — 1 may here observe lliat, in the Prophet’s 
family were five individuals who resembled him in their looks; namely, this Abu 
Sofyan (Ibn al-Udrith llm Abd al-Multalib), al-llasan Ibn All Ibn Abi Talib, Jaafar Ibn 
Abi Talib, Kotliam Ibn al-Abbas Jbn Abd al-Muttalib, and as-Saib Ibn Obaid Jbn Abd 
Yazid Ibn llashim Ibn Abd al-Multalib Ibn Abd Manaf, the ancestor of the imam 
us-Shafi (23). This Abu Sofyan became a Moslirn on the day in which Mckka was 
taken; that happened in the eighth year of the Hijra. His subsequent conduct 
attested the sincerity of his conversion. He accompanied the Prophet during 
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the campaign of Taif and llunain. When the Moslims were routed at the battle 
of llunain, Abu Sofyan was one of the seven who stood firm and remained with 
the Prophet, till those who had Red ralliedaml came back. They then obtained the 
victory and a booty of five thousand captives. These the Prophet set at liberty. An 
account of this [battle) would form a long narrative, for which this is not a fit place. 
On that day, Abu Sofyan held the Prophet’s mule hv the bridle, without ever letting 
go his hold; and the Prophet used to say : “1 hope to find in him one capable of 
“ replacing Hamza Ihn Abd al-Muttalib. ” lie declared also that Abu Sofian 
would he one of those who were to enter into Paradise. He said also : “ Abu 
“ Sofvnii Ihn Al-IIarilh is one of the youths of Paradise, ” or [am riling to another 
statement) , “ the chief of the youth of the people of Paradise.” Most of the learned 
consider the surname [Abd Sofyan) to he his real name and say that he had no 
other; hut some of them declare that his name was al-Mughira. Others again say 
that al-M ughira was the name of his brother, that he was called Abu Sofyan and 
nothing more. Jt is stall'd that, from the time of his conversion to Jslamism, he 
never dared to look the Prophet in the face, so much was he ashamed of having sa- 
tirized him at a former period. — Let us resume our account oi Ihn Mufarrigh. 
He is one of the poets who are mentioned in tie* llnmrisu. We find there (24) this 
piece of his : 


Behold ’ /..imab visited me inwards tin* close of the night (and / s mil to her) : Blessings be 
“ upon \ on ! are the\ come haik, the \ha/ipi / days 1 passed 'noth //ow)? ’’She replied: Avoid 
" O', at.d appiiMch us not. ” I anso'rml) : “ How <an I avoid you who are the sole object of 
** my wishes? People ask if the spoils ol love continue when thirty years are passed, and I 
“ answer (.an lliev e\ist heloie the tlurtM'th year. The arrival of hoanness would be a great 
“ nusloitune il, when it appeals, the palampnn {-riders f , were pieduded from every 
“ spoi t . 

The Spanish author al-Muzaffar (2.*i) says, in Ins great historical work, that, joined 
In those verses [min jninla hath l-abydt ) were the following : 

\> ere my body ^(i), when it grows weak, to become the sport of noble princes (?) or ( the 
prn/) of lions or of wolves, that (thought) would alleviate my sufferings and console me in my mis- 
fortune; but (/ cannot hr consoled because) she who was the most cruel to me ( 27 ) exists no 
more. 


When al Husain, the son of Ali Ihn Talib, was informed of Moawia Ibn Abi 
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Sofyan’s death am! the accession of Yazid, Hie son of Moawia (to the l; kali fate), lie re- 
solved on proceeding to Kufa, whither he had been invited by a letter addressed to 
him by a number of the inhabitants of that city. This is one of the well-known 
circumstances of the affair which cost al-ilusain his life. During that time, he often 
recited and applied to his own case the following verses of a poem composed by 
Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh : 

May I never spread terror through the flocks and herds hy an incursion made at morning’s 
dawn, if I call not Yazid (to simple eomfmt) on the day m which, not without fear, he docs (me) 
an injustice! May the fates watch (to seize) me, if 1 avoid (the emnbnt) (2X . 

The persons who hoard him discovered from this that lie intended to have a strug- 
gle with Yazid Ibn Moawia for the supreme power. lie set out for Kufa and, when 
he drew near it, the governor, Obaid Allah Ibn Ziad, sent against him a body of 
troops commanded hy Omar Ihn Saad Ibn Abi Wakkus. Al-!lusam was slain at 
Taff ant! then happened what happened. It is related that before this ) Moawia had 
written to him in those terms : “1 am certain that you ha\e taken into your 

head the idea of assailing (our tjovernment) and that you will he unable to conceal 
“ it. If 1 he then living, 1 shall most willingly forgive you.” It is stated that 
(the Omtthjide hhaltf, Omar Ihn Abd al-Aziz said : * 4 Were I one of al-lIusauTs 
“ murderers and were God pleased to pardon me and to admit me into Paradise, I 
“ should not enter 'here, so much 1 would feel ashamed in the presence of God's 
‘ 4 apostle.” Ohaid Allah Ihn Ziad said to al-Ilarilha ibn I»adr al-Ghudini (20 1 : 
44 What think you will happen to me and to al-Iiusain on (he day of the resurrection.' ” 
Deceived from him this answer : 4< Ilis father and Ins grandfather will intercede for 
1,4 him; your father and your grandfather will intercede for you. Learn from that 
“ what you want to know 1 ” — The Mirdl az-Zamdn l mirror of time), a historical 
woik draw n up in the form of annals and composed hy Shams ad-Din Abu ’l-Muzal- 
far Yusuf Ihn Kizoglili, surnanjed Siht Ibnal-Jausi (30), because he was the son of Abu 
’l-Faraj Ihn al-Jausi’s (vol. II. p. 96 ) daughter, and the autograph of which, in forty 
volumes, I saw at Damascus contains, under the vear 59 of the n*j ra, an account of 
what passed between Yazid Ihn Mufarrigh and the sons of Ziad. He then adds : 
14 Yazid Ibn Mufarrigh died in the year 09, "that is to say, of the Hijra (A, I)/ 088-9:. 
Cod knows Lest (31 1! Aliu ’l-Yakzan (vol. II. p. 578) says, in his Kiulb an-Nisab 
(hook of patronymics) : 44 Abbad Ibn Ziad died A. II. 100 (A. I). 718-9) at Jarful.” 
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— . JdrM is a village situated in the dependencies of Damascus and lying in the go- 
vernment of Dims [Emcssa). Onagers are extremely abundant in that country. When 
the division of Egyptian troops entered into Syria, A. II. G60 (A. D. 1261-2) and mar- 
ched against Antioch with the troops of Syria, it halted for a short time at Damascus, 
where I then was, and from that it returned hack. The army entered into Da- 
mascus towards the end of the month of Shaaban of that year (July, 1262). A per- 
son belonging to that army related to me a circumstance so curious that it may 
very well be mentioned here. They had halted at Jarful, the place of which we are 
speaking, and hunted down a great number of onagers. So, at least, they said. 

A soldier, having killed one of them, proceeded to cook its flesh in the usual man- 
ner. Being unable to bring it to a proper stale of coetion, he added wood to the fire 
and augmented the flame; hut that produced no effect, although the fire was kept up 
for a whole day. Another soldier then rose, took up the animal’s head and found 
on the ear an inscription which, when he read it, proved to he the name of Bahrain 
Cur. When they arrived at Damascus, they brought me the ear. I found the 
maik to he quite visible, the hair on the ear being as fine as the smallest shreds. 
The writing was Kfific. This Bahrain Ghr was one of the [ancitcn] kings of the Per- 
sians and lived a long time before our prophet. When that prince took more ani- 
mals at the chase than he required, he would mark some of them and let them go. 
God knows how old this onager was when Bahrain captured it and to wdiat age it 
would have reached, had they set it at liberty and not killed it. The fact is (hat the 
onager is one of the long-lived animals. This individual must have lived upwards 
of eight hundred years (32;. — In the territory of Jariul is situated the famous 
mountain called al-Mudakhklian. Jt is mentioned by AhuNuwas ( roL /. p. 391) in 
the poem wherein he names the places at which he halted on his w T ay to Egypt, 
where he intended to visit al-Khasib (33). lie says : 

Towards the East I saw the temples of Tadmor [Palmyra] tnd found them empty; they are 
walls facing the summit of al-Mudakhklian. 

This name must be prononced Muddaklian (34). The mountain was so called 
because it is always capped with clouds which appear like a mass of smoke [ du/ihdn ). 
— 1 since read the following passage in the Mafdtilt al-Oldm (the keys of the sciences ), 
a work composed by Muhammad Ibn Ab mad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammadlbn 
Yusuf al-Khowarezmi : “ Bahrain Gur was the son of Bahrain, the son of Sapur 
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“ al-Junud, the son of Sapur Zu ’J-Aktaf. He was called Bahrdm Gdr because he 
4t was fond of hunting the air. This last word serves to designate both the wild 
44 and the domestic ass (35).” Having calculated the duration of their dynasty 
from that period to the Hijra, 1 found it to he two hundred and sixteen years. This 
onager must therefore have lived for more than eight hundred years, if we count 
from the lime it was marked by Bahrain Gur till the year 660, when it was killed. 
But God knows best I — In this article, frequent mention has been made of Ziad, of 
his sons, ofSumaiya, of Abu Sofyan and of Moawia, as also of the poems composed 
upon them by Ibn Mufarrigh; now, as readers not acquainted with the facts may 
desire some information respecting them, I shall give here a summary account of 
the affair. There was a king of Yemen called Abu ’1-Jabr, of whom Ibn Duraid 
[vol. Ill . //. 37' has spoken in the following \erse of his celebrated kasida which is 
entitled the Maksdra : 

And .sadness mingled with the soul of Abu Jnbr, till death joined luin to the number of those 
whom it had ahead) seized. 

The surname Alm-M-.lahr was his ieal name; some say that his name was Yazid 
and that he was the son of Miurahhil the Riudite ; others state that Abu-’l-Jabr was 
really his name and that he was the son of Amr. lhmng been dethroned by his 
subjects, he went to Persia for the purpose of obtaining from Kisia « Clmrocs) the 
assistance of a hod) of troops. The Persian king sent with him a hand of his 
Asawira ( cavalry . When they reached Kazirua and saw the slerihU and unpro- 
ductiveness of Arabia, they said : “ W here is Ibis man taking us to? ” and then 
delivered some poison to bis cook, promising him, at the same tunc, an ample re- 
compense, if lie pul it into the meat which was to lie sened before the king. This 
was done, and the food had no sooner settled in his stomach., than lie felt intense 
pain. W hen the Asawira were informed of this, they w r entin to where lie was and 
said to him : “ Since you are reduced to such a slate, gi\e us a letter for king 
41 Chosroes, in which you declare that you have authorised us to return. ” He wrote 
a letter for them to that effect and, feeling some alleviation, he proceeded to Taif, 
the town situated in the vicinity of Mekka, and put himself under the care of al- 
Harith Ibn Kalada the Thaki/ite, who w'as the great physician of the Arabs and who 
resided there. Ibn Kalada traded and cured him, for which service he received from 
his patient a rich present which in were included ( a slave-girl named ) Sumaiya and 
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[a. slave named) Obaid. Kisra had given them to Abu ’1-Jabr. The latter then set 
out for Yemen but, having bad a relapse, he died on the way. Ibn Kalada gave 
Sumaiya in marriage to Obaid, and she bad a son whilst Obaid was still living (36). 
Her son was called by various names, such as Ziad Ibn Obaid, Ziad Ibn Sumaiya, 
Ziad Ibn Abih [Zidd, the son of his father) and ZiAd Ibn Ommih [Zidd the son of Ins 
mother) (37). Those were the appellations by which be was known before his ad- 
option [into the Omahjide family } by Moawia, an occurrence of we shall speak far- 
ther on. Sumaiya had also by al-llarith Ibn Kalada a son named Abu Rakra iNafi 
(«u r ii) Ibn al-IIaritb, whom some persons call INafi Ibn Masriih and who became 
known, under the name of Abu Rakra, as one of the Prophet's companions. She 
bad also two other sons, one named Sliibl Ibn JMabad, and (lie other Nafi 
(*P->) Ibn al-IJarith. These were the lour brothers who bore witness against 
al-Mugbira Ibn Sboba as being an adulteier. When we finish our account of 
Ziad, we shall speak ol that affair. In the time of heathenism, Abu Sofyan 
Saklir Ibn llarb the Omaiyide and the father »*f Moawia Ibn Abi Sof\an, bad in- 
curred [disreputable) suspicions in consequence of bis frequent visits to Sumaiya. 
It was in the time of their acquaintance that she gave buib to Ziad, but she had 
still her husband Obaid (3Rj. When Ziad grew up, be displayed great talents 
and command of language, and became an orator whose eloquence, sagacits and 
intelligence filled the Arabs with admiration. It was for that reason that Abu Musa 
al- Uliari, on being appointed to the government of Ikisra bv Omar Ibn al-khatlab, 
took Ziad Ibn Abih for lus secretary. Some time after, Ziad brought a message from 
Abu Musa to Omar, who was so highly pleased with bun that he ordered him a pre- 
sent of one thousand dirhems (£• 25 . When Ziad was gone, Omar thought of 
the money [he had given) and said : “ There is one thousand lost, since Ziad has 
“ gotten it. ” The next time that Ziad came to see him, he said to him : “ What 
“ has become of your thousand? "Ziad answered : k< I purchased a little sla \v [obaid) 
“ with them and gave him his liberty.” Ry the word obaid he meant his own father 
i who was so called). Omar leplied : k ‘ Your thousand has not been spent uselessly. 
“ Will vou hear to Abu-Musa al-Asl ari a letter in which 1 order him to take another 
“ secretary in place ol you? ” Ziad answered : Most willingly; provided that the 
“ order does not proceed from a feeling of anger [against me).” — It does not 
“ proceed from any feeling of anger; ” replied Omar. “ Why then, said Ziad, do 
M you send him such an order?’* [When dispatches were brought to Omar from 
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Basra, he preferred that Ziad should ho the hearer of them, because lie was sure of 
obtaining from him satisfactory information.] lie then gave him a government in 
the dcpeiidaiicics of Basra and, soon after, took it from him, saying: It is not 

“ as a disgrace that I depose you, hut 1 am unwilling that your superior intclli ■ 
“ genre should contribute to the oppression of the people [an ahmil ala'n-ndsi fndi 
“ (ilriili).” Abu Musa, having dismissed Ziad, took for secretary al-llusain Jim Ahi 
i-llurr al-Anhari. A dispatch, written hv the latter, was received hv Omar who, 
finding in it a fault of orthographv, wrote back these words to Abu Musa : “ Uive 
a flogging to vour secretary.” Ziad, being sent 1»> Omar to quell some troubles 
which had broken out in Yemen ^ltrompiishcd Ins mission so promptly that he had 
scarcely arrived when lie set out again. On his return, he addressed the people in 
a speech the like of which they had never heard before. Amr Ibn ul-Ausi then said • 
‘‘ By Allah! did that youth belong to the family of kuraish, he would force the 
“ Arabs to obey and drive them before them with his stick.” Abu Sofvan, hear- 
* f mg this, said : “ By Allah 1 ! know the man who deposited him in his mo- 
ther's vvomh.” — “Tell me,” said Ali Ihn Ahi Talih, “ who he was. ” — “ It 
was I, ” replied Abu Sofvan. — “ Take care of what urn say, Aim Sofvan ! ” said All. 
To this the other answered by the following lines : 

Bv Allah! were I not afraid, () Ati! that a certain person might look on me as his eiiorm, 1. 
Sakhr lbu Harb, should reveal the secret, even had there been no question of Ziad. Bong ago 
I was on good terms with [the tube of Thakif and I then left among them a proof of m\ affec- 
tion (3‘d). 

When Ali obtained the supreme authority, Ziad was sent Ly him to Persia, where 
he reduced all the country to obedience, protected it against attacks, collected the 
imposts and remedied abuses. Muavvia then wrote b> him with the intention 
of turning him against Ah, but thh letter had no effect and was sent to All 
by him whom had received it. In it were some verses which 1 abstain from 
inserting here. Ali wrote hack tu Ziad in these terms: “ I appointed you to 
■ ‘ the commandment which you hold, because 1 thought you worthy of it. In 
“ your present career, you cannot obtain the object you have in view unless you 
“act with patience and a sincere conviction. Under the rule of Omar, Abu 
“ Sofyan committed a fault by which no relationship or right of inheritance 
“ can be established. As for Moawia, he can circumvent any man; so, he on your 
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44 guard against him ; he on your guard ! Receive my salutation/’ When Ziad read 
this letter, he exclaimed : “ I swear by the Lord of the Kaaba, that the father of a!- 
“ Husain (L e. Ali) bears witness in favourof me.” It was this [communication) winch 
emboldened Ziad and Moawia to act as they ( afterwards ) did. Al-Hasan, the son of 
Ali, havingoblained the khalifate after the murder of his father, gave up the supreme 
authority to Moawia, a fact which is well known. Moawia then endeavoured to 
gain over Ziad and acquire his good will, so that he might be induced to serve him with 
the same fidelity that he had shewn to Ali. This, joined to the words which escaped 
from his father in the presence of Ali and Amr Ibnal-Aasi [produced the desired effect 
and), in the forty - fourth year of the Hijra < A. H. (>G f i-5), Ziad was acknowledged by Moa- 
wia [as his brother) and became known by the name of Ziad Ibn Alii Sofvan. When 
Abu Bakra was informed that his brother had been adopted, with his own consent, 
into the family of Moawia, he declared rno^t solemnly that he would never speak 
to him again. “That fellow,” said he, * k declares his mother tube an adulteress and 
“ disavows his father. By Allah! 1 do not think that Sumaiya ever saw Abu 
“ Sofvan. F.vil befall him! how will he manage with Omni Ilabiba, the daughter 
'* of Abu Sofvan and the widow of the Prophet? If he goes to visit her, she will re- 
“ fuse him admittance, and thus disgrace him. and, if she receive him, she will he 
“ guilty of an act injurious to the profound respect which all have for the Prophet.” 
Under the reign of Moawia, Ziad went to Mekka for the purpose of making the pilgri- 
mage and meant to visit Omm Ilabiba under the pretext that he and Moawia consider- 
ed her as his sister; hut he then thought of what Ahu Bakra had said and abandoned 
his intention. According to another account, Omm Ilabiba refused to receive him, 
and, if we are to belfiwe another statement, lie made the pilgrimage but paid no xisit 
in consequence of the words uttered by Abu Bakra. “ May (iod reward Abu Bakra! 
said he, “ he never, in an\ case, gi\es bad advice. ” — IIa\ing gone to sec Moa- 
wia, for whom lie was acting as lieutenant, he look with him a magnificent present 
containing, amongst other objects, a collar of pearls so valuable that it excited Moa- 
wia's admiration. He then addressed him in these terms : “ Commander of the 
“ faithful I 1 have subdued fe~ you that country, ” — meaning Irak, — “I have col- 
44 lected for you its tribute, both by land and hv sea, and have brought you 
“ the almond with its shell.” On this, Yazid Ibn Moawia, who was sitting in the 
room, said to him : “ If you have really done that, we shall transfer you from [the 
44 tribe of) Thakif to [that of) Kuraish, from Obaid to Abu Sofyan and from the rank 
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“ of a secretary to that of a governor (40). ” Moawia, on hearing these words, 
said to Yazid : “ That is quite enough ! you are the flint I wanted for striking fire 
“ from my steel (41).” — Abu ’l-IJasan al-Madaini (vol. 1. p . 438) states that 
the kdlib Abu VZubair told him that Abu Ishak related to him what follows : 
44 Ziad, after purchasing his father Obaid, went to see Omar, who said to him : 
“ What did you do with your pay, the first time you received it? ” Ziad replied : 
" I purchased my father with it.” This answer gave great pleasure to Omar. The 
anecdote (told above concerning Yazid and Ziad) is in contradiction with the state- 
ment that it was Moawia who declared Ziad a member (of the tribe of Kuraish). — 
When Moawia acknowledged Ziad as his brother ), the Omaiyides went to see him 
(and remonstrate). One of them, named Abd ar-Uahman I bn al-llakam, and brother 
to Marwan Ibn al-llakam, then addressed him in these terms : “Moawia! had vou 
k ‘ found none but negroes IZenj) to adopt, you would have Jaken them for members 
tl of your family and) outnumbered us In {an act of' meanness and degradation.” 
Moawia (on hearing this reproach went up to Marwan, Abd ar-llahmdn's brother, 
and said: “ Turn out that blackguard.” Marwan replied : “ 1H Allah 1 (for you to 
*' say i that be is a blackguard is not to borne. ” Moawia answered: “ P»v Allah ! 
“ were it not for my mildness and clemency, 1 should teach you that it must be 
“ borne. Did he not send me verses composed by himself against Ziad and me? 
44 Dear them from my lips : 

44 Come' say to Moawia, ihe son of Sakhr . 4 We cannot suffer what you have done. Are 
“ 4 you angry when people say that your father was chaste and pleased when they say he was an 
“ 4 adulterer? ’ ” 

We have already given the rest of this piece (page of this ml.) and attributed it 
to lbn Mufarrigh ; but there is a difference of opinion respecting its author : some say 
that it was composed by lbn Mufarrigh, and others, by Abd ar-Hahman lbn al-llakam. 
In the former case, the first verse is that which lias been previously given; in the 
latter, it must be read as it is here. — Ziad, on his adoption by Moawia, was treated 
by him with great favour, obtained a commandment and became one of bis most 
effective supporters in the contestations with the sons of Ali lbn Abi Talib. It is 
related that, when be was governor of the two Iraks, he caused active search to be 
made for a man named lbn Sarli who was a partisan of al-Ilasan, the son of Abu Ta- 
lib. The name of this .person had been included in the act of amnesty granted to the 
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.companions of al-Hasan, when the latter abdicated the khalifate in favour of Moawia. 
Al-llasan, in consequence, wrote the following letter to Ziad : “ From al-Hasan to 
“ Ziad : You know that we obtained an amnesty for our partisans, and yctlbn Sarh 
44 informs me that he has been exposed to your attacks. I therefore request that you 
“ act towards him only for his good. Receive my salutation. ” This letter com- 
menced by the writer’s name and did not give to Ziad the surname of the son of 
Abfi Snfydn. Ziad was offended at it and replied in these terms : 44 From Ziad, 
“ the son of Ahu Sofyan, to al-llasan : I received your letter concerning a re- 
44 probate who is now harboured by others, bv partisans of yours and of your fa- 
“ ther. Rv Allah ! 1 shall pursue and arrest him, even were he (hidden) between 
“ your skin and your flesh. The flesh that I most wish to devour is that of which 
44 you are a part.” When al-llasan received this epistle, he sent it to Moawia who, 
on reading it, was so indignant that he wrote to Ziad a letter containing these words : 
“ Fi ’om Moawia, the son of Abu Sofy.in, to Ziad: Al-llasan, the son of Ali, has sent 
4t to me a letter written by you in answer to nneinwhich he spoke to you coneern- 
44 ing Abu Sarh. 1 1> contents surprised me greatly and 1 perceived by it that you 
M haw two ways of judging matteis, one which you inimited fiom Ahu Sofyan, and 
44 the other iiom Sumaiya. That which you owe to Ahu Sofyan is all prudence and 
,k precaution; the other, for which \ou are indebted to Sumaiya, is just such as 
4i should he expected from one like her. It was tin* last which produced the lettei 
44 in which you rewle al-llasan and treat him as a reprobate. Now, by my life! 
44 you are more desen ing of that epithet than he. If, through a sentiment of su- 
44 periority, he commenced his letter by his own name, that could not derogate 
44 from your merit; but, b\ rejecting the application made by him in favour of a 
44 person whom he thought desening of his intercession, you have thrown off your 
44 own shoulders a task which shall lie executed by one who lias a better right to ac- 
41 complish it than you. On the receipt of this, my letter, restore to Ibn Sarh the 
44 properly of his which is in votir hands and do not attempt to injure if. 1 have 
“ written to al-Hasan, informing him that, if he pleases, the fugitive may either 
44 stay with him or return to his own country, and that you have been prohibited 
44 from harming him either by word or deed. In your letter to al-llasan, you call 
44 him by his name without mentioning ol whom he is the son; I therefore let yon 
44 know, inconsiderate fellow! that al-Hasan is above the reach of cenlcmpt (42). 
44 Did you then think that his father was so contemptible a person? but that person 
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,l was Ali the son of Abu Talib ; or did you think it (wot) worth while to join his name 
“ to that of bis mother? but his mother was Fatima, the daughter of the Apostle 
“ of God, and, if you have any intelligence remaining, you must acknowledge 
“ that therein he excels us all. Receive my salutation." — The word rajawdni is 
a dual which (has a plural signification and) means places of danger. — I must here 
observe that the same anecdote is related in another form, and shall therefore give 
it here : Said Tbn Sarh was a mania to Kuraiz Ihn llabih Ibn Abd Shams, one 
of Ali Ibn Abi Talib’s partisans. When Ziad, the son of his father (Ibn Abih) 
arrived at Kufa in the capacity of governor, he persecuted Ibn Saad and caused 
strict search to he made after him. Ibn Saad then went to Medina and alighted at 
the door of al-llasan Ihn Ali, who said to him : *' What has forced you to quit your 
“ residence and come here?” The fugitive told his story and described the con- 
duct of Ziad towards him. Al-llasan therefore wrote to Ziad in these terms : 
“ You engaged towards a certain Musuiman that he should partake of all the advan- 
‘ ‘ tages enjoyed by those of his belief, and incur the same obligations which are im- 
" posed on them. let you have pulled down his house, seized on bis property and 
“ arrested the members of his family. Therefore, when this, my letter, reaches 
“ you, rebuild his house, and restore to him his property and the members of his 
“ family; I have given him hospitality and ha\e been requested by him to interfere 
“ in this matter.” To this Ziad replied : “ From Ziad, the son of Abu Sofyan, to 
“ al-llasan the son of Fatima : 1 received your letter, in which you commence by 
“ placing your own name before mine, and yet you request of me a service; you, 
“ a man of the people, from me, a sovereign (snlldril You write' to me in favour 
“ of a reprobate whom none would harbour except a reprobate like himself; and, 
“ what is still worse, he has found in you a patron ( tawallihi igdka) 1 You ha\e al- 
‘ l lowed him to reside with you, him disaffected (to government) and taking pleasure 
“ in being so! But, by Allah ! you shall not save him from me, even were he hid- 
“ den between your skin and your flesh; and certainly the llcsh that I should most 
“ like to devour is that of which you are a pail. Deliver him up by the halter (43) 
“ to one who has a better right to him than you. If 1 then pardon him, it shall 
' ‘ not be in consequence of your intercession and, if 1 put him to death, it shall be 
“ on account of the love you hear him. ” When al-IIasan read this epistle, he wrote 
to Moawia an account of Ibn Sarh’s affair and enclosed in the letter (a copy of) his 
own to Ziad and the answer which he had received, lie wrote also a idler to Ziad 
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(and addressed it) thus : 4 4 From al-Hasan, the son of Fatima, who was the daughter 
“ of the Apostle of God, to Ziad, the son ofSumaiya, who was a slave of the tribe of 
44 Thakif, (to Zidd) legitimate by birth and yet the son of an abandoned adulterer. ” 
When Moawia read al-llasan’s letter (he was so much ashamed that) Syria seemed too 
nanw to hold him, and he wrote to Ziad in the terms which we have already men- 
tioned (44). — Obaid Allah Ibn Ziad declared that, of all the verses directed against 
him, none wounded his feelings so much as the following, which were composed by 
Ibn Mufarrigh : 

Reflect! for reflection may give you a moral lesson. Are von not indebted for all your ho- 
nours to your nomination as governor? As long as Sumaiya lived, she never suspected that her 
son belonged to the tribe of Kuraish. 

Katada (t ml. II. p. 513) relates that Ziad, when on the point of death, said to his 
sons : 4 ‘ 0, that your father had been a shepherd leading his flocks to countries far 
“ and near, and that what he came by had never befallen him ! ’* — The verses di- 
rected by Ibn Mufarrigh against Ziad and his sons are all of the same cast : he treats 
them as pretenders and goes so far as to say ol the sons ofSumaiya : 

Ziad, Ndfi and Abu Rakra an* tor me a cause of wonder. These three were formed in the 
same womb and had all the same fallui, yet one savs that he is a Kuraishide, the other is 
an enfranchised slave, and the third has an Arab foi Ins uncle. 

As these lines require explanation, I shall give here what is related by persons 
versed in history : AI-Hanlh was the son of fvalada Ibn Amr Ibn Ilaj Ibn Abi Sa- 
lamalbn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Gliiara Ibn Auf Ibn Kasi. This last was the same person 
as Thakif. It is thus that Ibn al-Kalbi exposes this genealogy in his Jamhara . 
Ai-Harilh was a celebrated physician among the Arabs. He died soon after the 
promulgation of Islamism, but the fact of his conversion has not been ascertained. 
It is related that the Prophet of God ordered Saad Jbn Abi Wakkas to go and take 
the advice of al-IIarilh Ibn Kaladu on a malady by which he had been attacked. 
This proves the lawfulness oi consulting, on medical questions, persons who are 
not Moslims, provided they be of the same nation as the sick man (45). His son, 
al-llarith Ibn aUHaritli, was one of those whose hearts had been reconciled (46), 
and he counts as one of the Prophet’s companions. It is said that al-Harilli Ibn 
Kalada was incapable of begetting children and that lie died in the khalifate of Omar. 
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The Prophet, when he laid siege to Taif, made this declaration : “ Whatever slave 
“ lets himself down [from the wall) and comes to me shall he free.” Abu Bakra 
then lowered himself down from the fortress by means of a bakra (pulley), — which 
is a thing traversed by a rope and placed over a well for the purpose of drawing wa- 
ter. It is called a bahara b> common people, but this pronouncialion is not correct, 
although the author of the Mnkhtasir al-Ahi (abridgment of the Atn) (47) gives it as 
good. It has, however, so little to recommend it that no other philologer ever 
authorised it. — The narrator continues : lie received therefore from the Prophet 
the surname of Aba Bakra (the pulley-man), and used to say that he was a mawla of 
the Prophet (if God. His brother, INdfi. was also going to lower himself down 
when al-Harilh Ibn Kalada said to him : “ Hemain, and I adopt you as mv 
“ son.” lie therefore remained and was surnamed Ibn al-Ilarith. Abu Bakra, 
before his conversion to lslamism, bore also that surname, but, when he became a 
good M usul man, he gave it up. On the death of al-Ilarith Ibn Kalada, Abu Bakra 
abstained, through sell-mortification, from receiving unv part of the inheritance. — 
This, I must observe, might have been the case, were we to admit the statement of 
those who say that aMlnrith died a Musulman, for, if he did not, Abu Bakra would 
have been excluded from inheriting, on account of the dilferenee of religion (18). 
— (The narrator continues .) Ibn Mufurrigli was induced to compose the three verses 
above-mentioned because Ziad pretended to be a knraisude on the plea of his adop- 
tion by Moawia; because Abu Bakra declared himself a mairla of the Prophet, and 
because iNafi used to say that he was the son ol al-llarilh Ibn Kalada, of the tribe of 
Thakif. They were, besides, born of the same mother, the Sumaiva already men- 
tioned. It was also for that reason that the poet composed on the fa mil \ of Abu 
Bakra the two verses which commence b\ the words : Come to your senses, family 
of AM Bakra! [page 238 of this rob'. Haj was the grandfather of al-llarith Ibn 
Kalada, as we have already stated. This is an abridged account of the nlTair of 
Ziad and his sons. — I must again make an observation : these words of Ibn Mu- 
farrij in the second verse : they had the same father, are not true, for no one ever 
said that Ziad was the son of al-llarilh Ibn Kalada; on the contrary, he was the son of 
Obaid, having been born on his bed [in his lifetime). As for Abu Bakra and Nafi, they 
were considered as the sons of al-llarith. How then could the poet say with tiulh 
that they had all the same father? Weigh these observations. — Ibn an-Nadim (49) 
says, in the work entitled the Fihrest , that Ziad was the first person who com- 
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piled a work containing things disreputable to the Arabs. Ziad Ibn Abih having 
been calumniated and seeing his genealogy impugned, composed that book for the 
use of his sons and said to them : 44 Defend yourselves with this against the Arabs, 
44 and they will cease to attack you. 0 — The anecdote concerning al-Mughira lbn 
Sholia the Thakifule and the evidence given against him must now be related : 
Al-Mughira, having been named governor of Basra by Omar Ibn al-Khattab, used 
to go out of the government palace every day, at the hour of noon. Abu Bakra, 
having met him said : “ Where is the emir going?” and received this answer. 
44 lam going on business.” To this Abu Bakra replied : “ An emir receives visits 
44 but never makes any.” lie (al-Muyl\ira) was going, it said, to see a woman named 
Omni Jamil, who was the daughter of Arnr and the wife of al-llajjaj lbn Alik lbn al- 
llarith lbn Wahb al-Jushami. — ibn al-Kalbi states, in his Jamhara, IbalOmm Jamil 
was the daughter of al-Afkam Ibn Mibjan Ibn Arnr ibn Shatha Ibn al-liuzam, and he 
counts this family among those of the Ansars. Another author furnishes this 
additional information : “ Al-Iluzam was the son of Kuwaiba lbn Abd Allah Ibn llihil 
44 Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasaa Ibn .Moawia lbn Bakr Ibn Ilawazm.” God knows best! — 
The narrator continues : Abu Bakra was in an upper room with bis brothers, INafi, 
Ziad and Sliihl Ihn Mabad, who were all sons ofthesame mother, herwho w r as named 
Sumaiya. Omni Jamil was in a chamber opposite to theirs, and, the wind happen- 
ing to blow open her door, they saw al-Mugbira in the act of carnal intercourse 
with her. On tins, Abu Bakra said : “ There is a calamity lor youl look at that.” 
They looked till they weie eominced, and Ahu Bakra then went down stairs and sat 
there, waiting till al-Mughaira came out. When be saw him, be said: “You know 
“ full well what you hau* done, so you bad bettor quit us (and leave the city ).” — 
The narrator says (farther on) : Al-Mughira went to say the afternoon [zuhr) prayer 
at the bead of the congregation, and Abu Bakra rose to go out, saying : “ By Allah! 
“ you shall not preside at our prayer after what you did! " — “Let him go on with 
44 the prayer, ’’said (some of the) people, “• for he is our emir. Write down your com- 
44 plaint and send it to {the hind if ) Omar.” He and iiis brothers did so, and Omar 
summoned al-Mughira to appear before lr n, and them also as witnesses. When 
they arrived, Omar took his seat and cited them all forward. Abu Bakra advanced, 
and (the khaltf) said to him (50): fc< Vidistine ilium inter femora mulieris?” Res- 
ponds : 44 Per Deuml latcra duo femorum divaricata adliuc milii videre videor.” 
Tunc eumdem ( testem ) compellavit al-Mughira dixitque : 14 Callide aspexistil ” Res- 
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pondit Abu Bakra : “ Moriar si non declarem id propter quod te Deus ignominia 
affecturus est.” Dixit Omar : “ Quinimo oportet te eum vidisse pencm intromil- 
u Icjitcni in vulvam, sicut stylum in pyxidem.” Bespondit Abu Bakra : “ Illud vidi 
• ‘ et attestor ” Tunc dixit Omar : “ Vrc tibi, Mughira! cffugil qnarta pars [vil(P ] 
“ tiiae/’TuncNafiam advocavit et ei dixit : “ Ouid cst testimonium tuum? " Bespon- 
dit : “ Sicut testimonium Abu Bakroe." Dixit Omar : “ Ncccsse est declararc illud [sell. 
“ meniulam)in mulicrem intromissum fuisse, sicut stylum in pyxidem. ” Respondit : 
“ Ccrte intromissum fuit usque ad radicem ( kudad ).” — Vox hudad sagillte pennam 
<L significat. — Tunc dixit Omar : “ Vae tiln, Mughira! elTugit dimidium tuum.” 

Postea (testem) lerlium appelhml et ei dixit: “ Ouidest testimonium tuum ? ” Res- 
“ pondit : (i Idem cst quod socii mei duo praestitorunt.” Dixit Omar : ‘ ‘ Vic tibi, 
Mughira! effugit (vita ,] tmr dodrans.” Tunc scripsit [Omar) ad Ziadum qui nondum 
comparucrat, et poslquam eum \idit, consedit in moscluro, ducibus Muhajirorum 
et Ansariorum congregatis. [Mughira', Ziadum intrantem aspiciens, dixit : k * Video 
“horninern cujus lingua, Deuvolenle, Muhajirum ignominia aflicere nolet.” Sus- 
tulil Omar caput dixitque : “ Ouid novisti, otidis pull e ! ” l ertur quoque al-Mughi- 
ram surrexisse ad Ziadum ct dixisse : “ Post Arusam aromati loculus non est (51).” 
— Dico lianc locutionom proveibium esse, Arabihus notum, sed illud exponere baud 
convenit, pisesertim cum in hoc capita oratio nostra latius diffusa sit. — Tradidit 
narrator : Dixit ei al-Mugbira : 1 ‘ Ziade ! Dei excelsi inenior esto coram quo staturus 
“ es in die resurre rtionis. Forte Deus, et liber ejus, et Propbeta ejus et im- 
“ peralor fidelium ellusionem sanguinis mei probibebunt, dummodo de iis qua* 
“ vidisti ad ea quae non vidi^ti transire noles; cave ne propter rem turpem quam vi- 
“ disti transeasad rein quam non \idisli. Per Peum! si inter ventrern me urn etven- 
‘ ‘ trem illitis ( mulieris } fuisses, me mentulam in illam lntromittentem baud \idisses.” 
Tradidit narrator : “ Tunc Ziadus, cujus ocub lacryrnabant et facies rubore suffun- 
“ debatur, dixit : “ lmperator fidelium! verum essequod alii provero dederunt, di- 
* ( cere non possum; sed vidiconsessum, audivi suspina crebra et occasionem arrep- 
“ tam; vidi ilium super illain rccubantem.” Dixit Omar: “ \idisline rem inser- 
“ tam in vulva sicut stylum in pvxide? ” Respondit: “ Baud vidi.” Ferlur etiam 
Ziadum dixisse : “ Vidi ilium pedes mulieris sustollentem ; vidi testiculos ejus oscil- 
“ lanles super femora mulieris, cum impetu vehementi.” Omar then exclaimed : 
44 Praise be to God l ” Al-Mughira, being told by him to go over and beat them 
( for having borne false witness against him), inllicted on Abu Bakra eighty strokes 
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and flogged also Ihc (two) others. Ziad gave, by his deposition, great satisfaction to 
Omar, as it averted from al-Mughira the penalty (of lapidation ) fixed by the law. 
Abu Bakra exclaimed after undergoing bis punishment : “ I bear witness that al- 
“ Mughira did so and so ” (repeating his former evidence). Omar was about to 
have him chastised a second time; when Ali Ibn Abi Talib said to him ; “ If you beat 
“ him, you must lapidate your friend (52).” lie therefore let him alone and told 
him to repent of his sin. “ Do you bid me repent,” replied Abu Bakra, “ so that 
“ you may receive whatever evidence may be given by me later?” Omar answered : 
“ Such is my motive,” and Abu Bakra replied : “ I shall (therefore) never serve as 
41 a witness between two parlies, as long as 1 live.” When he was undergoing the 
legal penally, al-Mughira addressed him thus : “ Glory and praise be to God who has 
“ thus brought shame upon you I “ Not so,” said Omar, “ but may God bring shame 
“ upon the place in which these (people) saw yon! ” — Omar Ibn Shabba (ml. 11. 
p. 375), slates, in bis history of Basra, that, when Abu Bakra w r as beaten, bis mo- 
ther caused a sheep to be flayed and the skin applied to bis back. This made people 
say that, assuredly, (be strokes must have been very heavy. Abd ar-Raliman, the 
son of Abu Bakra, related that his father swore never to speak to Ziad as long as he 
lived. One of Abu Bakra’s dying injunctions was that Ziad should not be allowed 
to say the funeral service over him, and that Abu Bar /a al-Aslami, a person lowborn 
be had been united in hrolhcrship by the Prophet of God, should discharge that duty. 
When Ziad was informed of thi>, be (left the place and > went to kufu. Al-Mughira 
was greatly pleased with Ziad s conduct [at the trial ) and testified to him all his gra- 
titude. At a later period, when the pilgrims had assembled in Mekka, Omar re- 
ceived the visit of Omni Jamil and said to al-Mughira, who was present : “Tell 
“ me, Mughira! do you know this woman? — “I do,” replied the other, “ she 
“ is Omni Kullhum, the daughter of Ali.” On bearing these words, Omar ex- 
claimed : “ Do you intend to make me believe that you do not know her? by Allah 1 
** I now think that Abu-Bakra did not accuse you wrongfully and, when I see you, 
I fear lest stones should be thrown down on me from heaven (for saving you from 
lapidation ).” — The Shaikh Abu Ishak as-Sluruzi ( vol. 1. p. 9) says, in bis Muhad- 
dab , towards the commencement of the chapter on the number of witnesses (re- 
quired by law) : “ Testimony was given against al-Mughira by three persons : Abu 
41 Bakra, Nafi and Shibl Ibn Mabad. As for Ziad (the fourth witness he (merely) said : 
“ ‘ Vidi culum resilientem, ( audivi ) anhelitum fortem et(t?idi) pedes duos (< credos ) ad 
vol. iv. 33 
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“ * instar aurium asini; quid fuerit ultra, nesciol Omar caused therefore the three 
“ witnesses to be chastised and did not punish al-Mughira. M — Legists have discussed 
what Ali meant when he said : “ If you beat him, you must lapidate your friend; ” 
and Abfl Nasr Ibn as-Sabbagh (vol. 1L p. 164) writes, in his Shdmil , a treatise on 
the [, Shafite ) system of jurisprudence: “ lie (Ah) meant to say : ‘ That sentence [of 
1 yours) can only be [applicable) in case of your counting what lie said for another 
“ ‘ [a fourth) deposition; but then, the number [of depositions requisite for the con - 
“ ‘ demnation of al-Mughtra) Mould be complete; if it (//our sentence) applies to the 
“ ‘ first deposition (made by AbA Bakra , it cannot be executed , because) you have al- 
u ‘ ready punished him for it. ” — Omar Ibn Shabba relates as follows, in his history 
of Jlasra : “ Al-Abbas, the sun of Abd al-Multalib, said to Omar Ibn al-Khattab: “The 
“ Prophet of God made me a grant of [the province of) al-llahrain! — ‘ Who was 
“ * witness to that? ’ replied Omar. Al-Abbas named al-Mughira Ibn Slioba, but 
“ Omar refused to admit such an evidence. ' — This article has run to a great leugth, 
but it contained a number of facts that required elucidation, and our statements 
took therefore a wide spread. The\ are not, however, devoid of utility. 


(1) Ahu Abd ar-Rahman Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad was generally known hv the "umarne id Ibn Auisha, 
ori .ium* In* was the <ii)n id A.usb.i, th<* daughter of Tallia ll>n Ob.ud Allah at-Tainiim, one of Muhammad's 
pimeipdl Companions an<l tho s.iun* who was slain al the battle of tin* Caim'l. A. 11. 3t> (A. D. <-5n). As a 
iraditiomst and a transmitter ot fmtorn al and lit<Tar\ inloiniuti"ii, lit* Clipped a hnrli reputation. It was at 
Baghdad that ho gave bis lessons. To Ins natural talents, philological knowledge. pie tv and a perfect atquain- 
tanio with the history of the days (or encounter) of the doserl A tabs, he joined great liodih strength. It 
would appear that lie was an orthodox Mtisulinan, believing that tin* KorAri wa< God’s uncreated word, for it 
’«? stated that the khalil al-MAnidn, a great adversary of that <luctnne and a cruel persecutor of those who 
professed it, had him severely flopped. An accident winch happened to linn whilst undergoing this pu- 
nishment gave to that reprobate port, AbA NuwA* h oi. /. p. 391), the idea of composing on his misadventure 
a piece of verse which became genera 1 2 3 4 * lv known. He died A. H. 228 (A. I>. 842-3). — ( Nujtim .) 

(2) The Kitnb al-Aghiiru has a long article on Ibn Mufarrigh. That is the source from which our author 
has extracted, verbatim , the greater part of the information which is contained in this article. 

(3) Of Ibn Abi Fanan little or no information has yet been found, except a few* indications given by Ibn 
KhallikAn and the author of the Kttdb al-AghAm . He seems to have been one the poets who flourished in the 
time of HArAn ar-Hasliid. 

(4) AbbAd Ibn ZiAd was named governor of SijistAn by Moawia in A, H. 53 (A. D. 673), and be was stilt 
holding that place in the year 69 (A. D. 688-9). — ( Nujtim .) 

(h) In this article will be found an account of Ziad’s origin. 

v 6 ) The narrator probably meant to say : of SijistAo. 
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(7) AbbAd’s grandfather was a slave. The history of his origin is given forther on. 

(8) One of the superstitious ideas of the pagan Arabs was that the souls of the dead passed into the bodies 
of screech-owls. 

(9) See page 1 80 of Wustenfeld’s edition of that work. 

(to) The verse to which our author refers is now followed by others which have been added ata later period. 

(11) The country surrounding Damascus and covered with gardens is called the Ghfita. 

(12) Literally : that the country spat him out, j. e. rejected him, was too hot to hold him. 

(13) Literally : where he devours our flesh. 

(14) ZiAd, the father nl AbbAd, was the son of Surnana. See her history farther on. 

(lb) Lit. : hut not against his sultan. 

(l»j) Alai 1-Aslnth al-Mundir Ibn al-J.iriid al-Ahdi was appointed governor nl Istaldiar hy Ali Ibn Abi 
Talib; and, ill the year U2 (A. 1>. i.81-2), he was nominated to the goM-inmeut ol Sind hv Ohaid Allah Ibn 
Zifiu, who was then emir ol hah. Al-AImnlir died in Sind. — (Mann/, Sa/um, Haludnn.) 

(17) Mundir Allah ui'Mii 1 ' : monitor ol find. Was that Ibn al-J<niid\ real name ! 

(18) Prom this we should infer that it was not the poet hut the sow . which had taken the purgative draught. 

Muslim writers are somi times very inattentive. 

(19) The poet pmud oi lielonguig hy birth to the powerful paity of the lemenites. 

(20) IlassAn Urn Tli.ilet, one ol the poets employed h\ Muhammad to ..alin/e h* ad\ersanes, lived to the 

age of olio hundred and iwrntv \ears, as his lather, graudlatncr and irreat-grandlather had done before him. 
lie died A. 11. 5 V (A. 1>. c73-'.i.— (Sujam.) 

(21) See lower down, m tin- same page. 

(22) The author moans t«. sa\ that they aio really adjectives in the comparative degree, although they have 
not the form pmpoi to such ad|i‘cti\es. Formed according to rule, they w< uld lia\e been ukhyar and asharr. 

(23) This gonoalogv agrees With that giv» u hy Ibn Duraid m In- lihtd.rik. The same genealogy, as it 
occurs in the lilo of as-bhafi (vol. I!. ;<• 509), is laultive,— some of the names beimr incorrectly spelled. 

(44) See Frevtag’s HanuUn, page 574. 

(45) Alnl Haki Muharnm.nl Dm Ahd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ilm Maslarna, the second Aflaside sovereign of 
Badajoz, bore the title of al-MuzalTar (the vvtorwus ). Decomposed .i work in fifty volumes, forming an en- 
cyclopedia of all the sciences, historical annals, biography, literature, et>\ This immense compilation was 
named alter him the Mozaflanan. The author died A. If. 400 (A. I). lOf.S). — Makhari , vol. II, p. 258 and 
7 1>3 ol the Leyden edition, and vol. I, p. 147 of the english translation hy Gayangos. 

(2G) Literally : my flesh. 

(47) Lit : the most ardent in worrying my flesh. 

(28) In this piece the words ica la daaoutu Yazida seem equivalent to ilia (or in la) daaoutu Yazlda . The 
translator adopts this opinion the more readily as the expression la min kada wa la mm kada does not mean : 
neither of this nor of that; but : not only this hut that. For examples, see the arable text of Ibn Khald&n's 
Prolegomena 3 Pans edition, tome I, p. -*7 and 367, a* A tome III, p. 270. 

(29) Al-GhudAni (^>1 Jji)| ) is the right reading: see Ibn Duraid’s frhtikdk , page 140. That author in- 
forms us that al-HAntha Ibn Badr, surnamed AbA T-Anhas, was distinguished lor his courage, his love of good 
wine and tlic rectitude of his judgment. ZiA<l (Ibn Abih), with whom be was a great favorite, bad his name 
inscribed on the roll of the Koraishidc troops (in order that he might receive a higher pay). He had been de- 
signated by Omar Ibn ar-Rabt as commander of the troops which were to be sent against the Az&rika (vol. U. 
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p. 514) of al-AhwAs, but al-Muhallab ( vol . III. p. 508) forestalled him. we was drowned at that place. For 
more information respecting the character, conduct and death of this Arabic chieftain, see the first volume of 
Dozy’s Histoire tie v Musulmans d'Espagne , tome I, pages 139, 140, 141 et seq. 

(30) See vol. I, p. 439. 

(31) Here the author finishes his account of Ibn Mufarrigh, without informing us what became of him when 
he was delivered up to AlMd. Had he continued his extracts from that poet’s biography as given in the 

nl-Agham , he would not have left his readers m the dark. In order to repair his omission I insert 
here an abridged account of Ibn Mufarrigli’s subsequent adventures, as related in the Aghdni. During- his 
detention in the prison to winch Obaul Allah had sent him, he never ceased composing satires on the fainilv 
ot Ziftd Obaid Allah, being informed ol this, had him taken, under fscort, to Ins brother Abbad. (Here, in 
the Afghani, the names ol the two brothers arc displaced, one hung put tor the other.) The guards had orders 
to pass wnh linn to every caravanserai I (finin') at which he had stopped on flying Inun Abbad, and to force him 
to efface all the sitineal verses which lie had written on the walls id the chambers in which he bad lodged. 
As thev would allow him no instrument with whuh he might snatch out the writings, he had to employ his 
nails and, when these wire worn out and the tips ot his lingers us**d to the bone, he was obliged to ellace 
the obnoxious lines with his blood. Abbad, to whom he was then delivered, put him into close eonfmemeid. 
The poet succedcd, howevei, m diM-nermj a man who, tor a recompense, went to Damascus and there recited 
•doud, m one ol the mest piihln plates, (the ms ha^ )two vetses by which Hip ^ eincmt** troops 

were mloimed that then countiMnan and relative waskept in prison hv the son ot 7 i.id. These A mbs, yield- 
ing to the spirit of party which animated the \emenite« against the kaitides, could not suppress their indig- 
nation and tamed their romp .tint bohue the khahf Mo.iwia. Heat first refus'd to giintwh.it thev demand- 
ed and sent them away, but then, listening t" the dictates ( .f hit usual prudence, he had them < ailed hack 
and granted their request. A lettei sent by him to \hbad proem ed the poet hishheitv. Ibn Mut.iingti then 
waited on Moawia and obtained liom him a lull p, niton with a gitt ot ton thousand dirhems ( C. ± j 0), on the 
condition ol Ins not attacking the lamily ot Zi.nl. Having in eived lrom him als.. the permission ot inhabiting 
whatever province he pleased, he proceeded to Mosul and lrom that to Basra lie then wont to see Obaul 
Mlah Ihn Ziad and ottered him his eveuses. These were well lervived and proi med lor him thr authorisation 
of going to the provirue ol Kerman. Some time after, he returned to li.ik and eontnmed passing lrom one 
place to another till he at length obtained the lavom ol Mansur ibn al-Ilakam f? . He leturued to Basra 
when Ouaid Allah fled from that place to avoid being murdered hv the mhalutmls who, seeing the troops o I 
Abd Allah Ilm az-Zulutr every where vn tornms, had resolved on taking then governor's hie. Obaul Allah 
was killed at the battle ot the Z&b, A. H. «»7 (\. I). 1.87), in lighting against al-Mukhidi. 1 or the history ol 
the latter, the first volume ol Dozy's brilliant and conscientiously written work on the Spanish Musulmans 
may be usefully consulted. When Ibn Mulanigh returned to Basra, he leuewed his attacks against the ZiAd 
family. Some time a Iter wards, he received abundant presents bom Ohud Allah, the son ol Abd Itakra, and 
settled at ai-Ahwaz where he continued to spend his wealth with the greatest liberality. — The article of the 
Kitdh ul- Aghani is very long and contains a great quantity ol verses, anecdotes and digressions which are here 
omitted. 

(32) The inscription was perhaps traced on the ear after the death of the animal. 

(33) Abfi Nasr Khasib Ibn Abd al-Hamid was appointed intendant of the finances in Egypt, by the khalif 
H4r(m ar-Bashld. According to Elmacin (al-Makin), page 119, and the author of the Raud al-Akhydr , cited 
by Reiskc in the Annals of Abulfcda, t. Ill, p. 751, Khaslb’s nomination took place in the year 190 (A. D, 
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805-6). This fact I do not find mentioned in the Nujdrn, a work of which the main subject is the history of 
Egypt. Al-Khasib was noted for his generosity and highly praised by the poets of the day. 

(84) This appears to be an error : the measure of the preceding verse requires the redoubling of the third 
consonant, not of the second. 

(85) GAr is the Persian name of the onager or wild ass. Our author has written Jur. 

(36) Literally : she brought forth a son on the bed of Obaid. The Moslim law term : a child born on the 
bed of such a one, indicates that it was born in wedlock. 

(37) The three Iasi denominations indicate that he was considered as a bastard, begot by an unknown la- 
ther. Ziibl was so named by his enemies. 

(38) Lit. : she brought him lorth on Obaid's bed. 

(39) Lit. : the fruit of my heart. 

(40) Literally : lrom the pen to th> pulpit. In the manuscripts wo read manAhu {pulpits). 

(41) That is : you hit precisely on my idea, 

(4a) The Arabic words h..\e this meaning, but Ilnur literal signification is : the two sides (raj air Am) cannot 
bandy him about;’ that is, he is not to be east from side to side. Lower down, the author explains rajuvAni 
In its figurative signification. 

143) This is a common pro\erlual expression; it refers to the practise of leaving the halter on the animal 
which is sold, m older th.it the pun baser ma\ lead it away without difficult. 

(4 4; The edition ol Bui. 4k and smuo of the manuscrits lnsoi, here another copy of Moawiu’s letter, with a 
few slight changes m the wording ol the text. As these alterations are of no’imp irlance, the letter is suppress- 
ed in the translation 

(45) The text ina\ aKo si-rmf \ p’ovnbd they be regular physicians. 

(46) After effecting the i. inquest id M« kka, Muhamm.ul made huge piesen.s to some of the vanquished who 
had embra^d Ins rtligiuu. lie thus biped to t/nin their hearts. (KorAn, siir. i\, verse 60.) 

(47) The author «>1 tins work w.r- Abu Baki a/-/.ubaidi, see vol. Ill, p. S3. 

(V8) According to the Modim law, persons of dillereut ic.igiuiu» cannot inherit one ol the other. 

(49) Alnl l-Earaj Muhammad Ibn lshak, suruanied lbn jn-Nadim the son of the boon companion) and Ibn 
Abi Yakub al-WarrAk (the stationer), was a native id Baghdad. He composed m the year 377 (A. 1). 987-8) 
a sort of encydupedu, full o| literary, bibliographic il, biographical, and historical information, to which lie 
gave the title of Fihrest (hsl or nulej). The tidiest and most satisfactory account ol this highly important and 
rare work has been given by professor Tlugel in the thirteenth volume ol the German Oriental Society’s jour- 
nal (Aeitschnft tier Deutchen Muryenlucndivchen Geveilsrhaft). 

(50) The rest of the story, containing an account of the trial and the evidence of the witnesses, cannot be 
rendered into English; so it is given here in a fat in translation. I hat the observations addressed by Omar to 
al-Mughira may be well understood, it is necessary to rec.il to mind that the Moslim law punishes adultery 
by lapidation and that a most formal declaration by lour eye-witnesses is requisite lor the proof of the crime. 
Omar, with all lus austerity and upughtn- • tried every me»ns to save his friend and had the witnesses seve- 
rely punished although he well knew that their depositions were true. His conduct in that business was 
very unfair and not such as his great reputation for integrity would have led us to expect. 

(51) This proverb is explained by al-Maidam; see Ereytag’s edition, vol. II, p. 482. The speaker meant to 
say that he would be a lost man if Zi&d, the fourth witness, deposed against him. 

(52) These words of Ali’s are explained farther on. 
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IBN AT-TATIIRIYA 


“ Abu ’1-Makshuh Yazid Ibn Salama Ibn Samura lbn Salama tal-Rhair Ibn Ru- 
*« sliair Ibn Raab Ibn Rabia lbn Aamir lbn Sasaa, generally known by the surname 
“ of Ibn at-Talhriya and a celebrated poet.” It is thus that Abu Amr as-Shaibani 
(vol. 1. p. 182) traces up bis genealogy. The appellation of al-Khair (the good) was 
given to his (great-) grand-father because Rushair had another son who was called 
Salama tas-Sharr (Salama the bad). The same author states that the name of this 
Yazid’s father was al-Muntashir lbn Salama. According to lbn al-Kalbi (vol. III. 
p. 608), Yazid was the son of Simnia, who was one of the sons of Salama tal-Rhair. 
The learned men of Basra held him to be the son of al-Aawar Ibn Rushair, which 
person is spoken of by Abu ’l-IIasan All lbn Abd Allah at-Tusi (1) towards the com- 
mencement of Ibn at-Tathriya’s Diwdn aollcctcd poetical toorks) of which compila- 
tion he was the author. Here are his words : 11 lbn at-Tathri\a was a poet by na- 
“ ture, intelligent, elegant in language, well-educated and of a noble, manly dispo- 
“ sition; never did he incur either reproach or blame. He was liberal, brave, and 
held, by the nobleness of bis family and character, a high rank in his tribe, which 
“ was that of Rushair. The Omuiyidcs had him for one of their poets and treated 
“ him with great favour.” Another author says : “ Yazid lbn at-Tathriya was sur- 
“ named al-Muwaddik ( the exciter) on account of his handsome face, the beauty of 
“ his poetry and the sweetness of his discours. People used to say that, when he sat 
“ in the company of women, lie excited them to love. In speaking of a female, the 
“ verbs istaudakat (in the tenth form) and wadakat (in the first form) are employed to 
“ signify that a female desires the approach of the male. This verb, taken in its 
“ primitive signification, was only applied to animals having hoofs, but it was subse- 
“ quently employed in speaking of human beings. A muwaddik is a person who 
“ inspires woman with an inclination for him. He frequented the company of fe- 
“ males and liked conversing w ith them. It is said that he was impotent, incapable of 
“ having intercourse with a woman or of begetting children.” Abu Tammamat-Tai 
(vof. 1. p. 348) mentions this highly distinguished poet in different places of his 7/a- 
mdsa\ thus, in the section of amatory poetry (p. 588), he has inserted as his the fol- 
lowing lines : 
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(/ think of) that Okailide female whose {ample forms) enveloped in her gown arc [in shape, 
smoothness and colour ) like a sand-hill, and whose waist is like a wand. She passes the sum- 
mer within the tribe’s reserved grounds and , in the afternoon, she makes her siesta at 
Namiln, in the valley of Arak. The glance which I cast at her, is it for me a very slight (sa- 
tisfaction)*! By no means! a (pleasure coming) from her is never slight. Friend of my soul! 
thou except whom I have no other sincere friend 1 0 thou for whose sake I have concealed 

my love, disobeyed (the advice of tin/) enemies and placed no faith in the words of those (intri- 
guers) who interfered against thee! Is there no way of reaching a place near thee, where I may 
complain of the great distance (winch lay between us) and of the dread (in which I stood) of 
(jealous) foes? May my life be the ransom of thine! numerous are my enemies, wide is the 
distance (between us), few are the partisans whom I have near thee. [!fl die of grief,) take not 
the fault thereof upon thyself, for thou art too weak (to bear it): to answer for my blood on 
the day of judgment would be a heavy responsibility! When I went (to see thee,) 1 had always 
a pretext, but now, that 1 have exhausted all my pretexts, what can 1 say? 1 have not every 
day a business which may take me to your country; every daj, 1 cannot send there a mes- 
senger. 

Abu ’1-Faraj al-Ispaliani, the author of the Kildb al-Ayhdm, formed also a diwan 
of Ibn at-Tathriya's poetry and attributes to him the following piecj : 

I should sacrifice m\ father for the safety of one who inspired me such love that my body is 
quite extenuated; for one on whom all eyes are lived and who is the object of my passion! for 
one whose charms never cease augmenting desire and who is never to be seen unless under the 
protection of a watchful guard If I am forbidden to bold converse with her, if I should have 
to encounter enemies and combats in case I tried to meet her, yet I shall continue to extol the 
beauty of Laila in eulogiums brilliant with the ornaments of rhyme and sweet to hear from the 
lips of the public. Dearest Laila! take care not to diminish my strength (by thy disdain) and 
permit me, though far away and an outcast, to hope that 1 retain a share in your affection. Let 
me still give lasting trouble to jealous spies, as they have given constant annoyance to me. If 
you fear that you cannot support the bitterness of love, restore to nit- my heart; our visiting 
place is near. 

The same author attributes to Ibn at-Tathriya the piece which here follows : 

I should sacrifice my life for the safety of one whose cool hand, if passed over my breast, 
would heal my pains. (I devote myself ) for her who always fears me and whom I always fear; 
for her who never grants me a favour and from whom I never ask one. 

Abu '1-Hasan at-Tusi gives the following verses as Ibn at-Tathriya’s : 

I should blush before God were I to be seen succeeding to another in the affections of a female 
or replaced therein by a rival. (/ should be ashamed) to quench my thirst at a lake of which the 
borders arc become like a beaten path, or to be a suitor for such love as you could grant, love 
too weak to endure. 
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I met these verses elsewhere and found that, after the first, was inserted another 
which I give here : 

Water filled with dregs and troubled by the frequent visits of those who come to drink inspires 
me with disgust. 

At-Tusi gives also the following verses as his : 

Many hope for a thing and cannot obtain it, whilst it is granted to others who sit {quietly and 
wake no effort). One man toils for a favour and another receives it; he to whom it is granted 
had given up all hopes when it came. 

The same author extracts this passage from a piece of verse composed by our 
poet : 


I persist in turning awav from her, though much against my will ; and, when she is absent, 
I avoid listening to those who saw her or heard of her. hive for her came to me before I knew 
what love was, and it found a lasting abode in a heart till then unoccupied. 

He gives also the following verses by the same poet : 

And (/ pronounced) a word which, w hen she {whom 1 loved) accused me of numerous crimes, 
dissipated every foul imputation. (/ said) : “ If I am innocent, you do me wrong: if guilty, I 
“ have repented and merit pardon.” AY hen she persisted in rejecting my excuses and let herself 
be pushed to the utmost extreme by the lies of vile detainers, 1 discovered that indifference could 
console me when suffering from her disdain, and I no longer wished to approach one who refu- 
sed me her love. I acted like the man who, afflicted with a malady, looks for a physician and, 
not finding one, becomes his own doctor. 

The piece which we now insert is given as Ibn at-Tathriya’s by Abu Abd Allah al- 
Marzubani in his Mojam as-Shuward ( vol . 111. p. 67), and is also to be found in the 
Hamdsa ( page 584); but some persons attribute it to Abd Allah Ibn ad-Dumaina al- 
Khathami (2) : 

I should sacrifice my life and my family for the safety of her who, when injustly wronged, 
knew not what to answer. She tried not to justify herself as one would do who is innocent, 
but remained astounded, so that people said : “ How very suspicious ! ” 


In the same work, al-Marzubani gives also as his the piece (which begins) as fol 
lows (3) : 
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Though you long to sec Uaiya, you postpone the day of your meeting with Raiya ! and yet 
you both belong to a branch of the same tribe! 

I must here observe that, in this piece, the poet has attained the height of tender- 
ness and elegance. It is given by Ahu Tam muni in his Hamasa , towards the com- 
mencement of the section which contains the amatory poetry. That author attri- 
butes it, however, to as-Simma Ibn Abd Allah al-Kushairi; God knows if he be 
right! Ahu Amr Yusuf Ibn Abd ul-Rarr, the author of the Istidb, which work con- 
tains the history of the Prophet’s Companions, — we shall give his life (wa saydti 
dhikruhu ), — says in (another work of hit) , the liahja taDlajdhs [the beauties of 
sittings, or conferences^ : “As-Simma Ihn Ahd Allah Al-kushairi composed the 
“ following lines : 

“ Had you remembered me as faithfully as I remember you, I declare that you would not 
have retrained from tears. She replied : “ By Allah! ’tis quite the contrary ; (/ ever remem- 
“ ' her you and the sm/nrs <. of that recollection would burst e\en a solid rock (l) !* ” 

Farther on, llie same writer says : “ Most of the literati consider him to be the 
“ author ol : 1 hough you long to see Haiya." lie then gives all the verses, just as they 
are to he found in the llamusa , and adds : “ Some persons however attribute them 
to Kais Ihn Darih ;5) ; others consider them as th •* production of al-Majnun (6), 
hut the majority say that as-Simma js the author. God knows best! " From 
this we see Ihedillerence of opinion respiting the person who composed these versos; 
was it Ibn at- 1 alhriva, or as-Simma Ihn Ahd Allah al-Kushairi, or Kais Ibn Darih, 
or al-Majnun? God knows best f — \I-Maizubam mentions our poet in his Muwath- 
t ha/c (7 ) and says: “ Ahu l*Jaisii recited to in the following lines as (lie composi- 
“ tion of \ arid Ibn al-talhiiya : 

Aftci nightfall, my camel moaned through . % gvtrf and) longing for its companion; O what 
dismay I felt, whilst her moans cast despondency into my heart ! I said to her : Suffer with 
patience; the lemale ol every couple must, sooner or later, be separated from the male. " 

lie gives also the following verses and attributes them to the same author : • 

How can I receive consolation ( when separated from you) who arc the most amiable of 
beings that walk inn earth) ? My soul is afflicted and your dwelling - place, far away. My life 
is in your bands, if you wish to take it; my soul you can heal, if you choose to heal it. tyhen 
vol. iv. 3^ 
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you shewed no compassion for a man afflicted, you knew full well that, were I to visit a distant 
land, my soul should never admit of consolation and forget you. 

Here is another piece cited by him as our pod’s : 

When I went (to visit her), I adorned myself not with ornaments, through fear of hostile 
spies; but she appeared in all her beauty. I never salute her first and. to escape their malice, 
I never ask them how she is. 

The sa 'ne author gives a great many more pieces composed by this poet, but we 
may confine ourselves to what is inserted licre. — In the Anvil) til- Ashrfi f ^genealo- 
gies of the Shurik), the author, Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ilm Jubir al-Baladori 
( vol . I. p. 438) says, after relating the events of the year t*2G A. I). 7 r i3-4) and the 
death of the Omaiyide kliahf al-Walhl Ilm Yazid Ibn Ahd nl-Mulik Ibn Marwan : 
*' Whilst those things were going on, al-.Mundalilh Ibn Mi is of the tribe of Hanifa 
“ was killed and, with him, \azid Ibn at Tathriya S'. This happened near a vil- 
“ lage called a l- Falaj and silmted, I believe, m the province of] Yamama.” — I 
then found the following passage in the work which \hu Bakr al-Hazimi. <ro / III. 
p. 11) composed on the names of places : “ Falaj is a large village belonging to the 
“ Banii Jaada and having a pulpit (0). It is als ) called Falaj al - i/hi/, and is si- 
“ tualed in Yamama.” — According to another author, Falaj is al six days’ journey 
from Hajar, the capital of al-Bahiain, and nine days’ journey from Mekka. — Abu 
Ishak uz-Zajjaj (rol. 1. p. 28) says, in that pail of his Mufim ’ l-Korfin [rhetorical 
figures > f the ho) fin) winch contains bis observations on the sourat of al-Forkan (the 
25lb) : *• Ar-Rass, a valley in Yamama, named also Falaj.” From what lie says, 
this may lie the village of which we are now treating. A place [of neatly the same 
name) is mentioned in a ver.e which we here give : 

They whose blood was shed at Fn/j were the men! the best of men, O Omni Ktialid! 

Bui, i:i this name, the vowel a is omitted after the /. It is a valley on the road 
leading from Basra to Hie Ilima (or reserved grounds) of Danya, which is a village 
near Mekka. A Falja is mentioned in (the following passage o/j a poem composed by 
an Arab of the desert : 

Fair are the landmarks of Falja at morning, and fair the tents set upon its bills, at either side 
(um khairnu rownbi hdlataiha 'l-munassabu). They say that the soil of Kalja is salt and 
the water brackish; *tis true, but the water, though salt, is sweet unto the heart. 
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. Falja is the name of two places, one lying between Mekkn and Basra, and the 
other in [the valley of) al-Akik. — The combat (which cost Ibn at-Tathriya his life) 
took place in the year of al-Walid Ibn Yazid the Omaiyide’s death. Now, al-Walid 
was killed on Thursday, the 27lh of the latter Jumada, 126 (ICth April, A. D. 744), 
at al-Bakhra. Abu M-llasan at-Tiisi says, in speaking of this combat, that the stan- 
dard was borne by Yazid Ibn at-Tathriya. When al-Mundahth was killed and his 
partisans were routed, Ibn at-Tathriya stood his ground with the standard. He was 
dressed in a silk gown which got entangled in an oshara-tree ( asclcpias gi - 
ganteu ), — The oshara is a thorny plant and produces gum. — This accident 
caused him to fall, and the Batin Manila then kept striking him till he died. 
This combat is mentioned subsequently to the account of al-Walid’s death and in 
the same year: so, the death of Ibn at-Tathriya must In* placed between that of al- 
Walid and the end of the year 120. Abu * 1-Fa raj al-Ispahani says, towards the 
commencement of the \olume [dtwun] in which he lias given the collection of Ibn 
at-Talhriya’s poetical woiks, that lie was killed by the Banu Ilanifa under the khalifat 
of the Abbasides; hut the former indication is nearer to the truth. The following 
elegy was composed on the poet’s death by al-huhaif llm Omair ( 1 0 » IlmSulaim an- 
Nida Ibn Alul Allah al-Okaih : 

Let the* nnhle sons of Kiishair weep for the loss of their chief and their hero. O Abu’l-Mak- 
siiuh ; now th.it you arc none, who is theie to protect us/> who is there tu hurry on the (war-) 
camels whose feet are already used and worn by maud? 

Al-Kuhaif composed al>o a lament on the death of al-Walid Tim Yazid. The fol- 
lowing verse on the death of llm at-Tatlniya was composed by his brother Thaur 
Ibn Salama : 

I see that the tamarisk, my neighbour m the > allej of al-Akik, still holds itself erect ( and 
yields not to yncf), though fate has taken Yazid by surprise and overwhelmed him. 

This \erse belongs to a choice piece of poetry which Abu Tammam has inserted 
in the Ham&sa [page 468). 11c attributes it to Zainab Bint at-Tatbriya, but others 

say that it was composed by the poet’s mother. At-Tusi slates that the combat 
above-mentioned was fought at al-Akik. We find in Yakut al-Harnawi’s Mushtari/c 
that there were ten places of this name. Accoiding to al-Asmai ( ool . //. p. 123) 
the Aikka ( whith ivord is the plural o/’akik) are valley* in which there is running 
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water. In enumerating the places bearing this name, Yakut says : “ The third is 
44 the Akik of Aarid, in al-Yamama. It is a large valley near a! Arama, and into it 
u flow all the streams of al-Aarid. It abounds in sources and villages. ” He then 
says : 44 Al-Akik, a town in al-Yamama, belongs to the Banff Okail. It is called 
tl the Akik of Namira and lies on the road leading from al-Yumfima to Yemen. 
The valley of al-Akik mentioned in the foregoing verse, is perhaps the first of the 
places thus indicated, or perhaps the second. God knows best! — Ihn al-Palhriya 
was called Abu M-Makshuh because he had on his Imhh a sear caused hv a burn. 
The word ka*hh signifies the sidr. — Ynzid's mother was called at-Tathriyiv 1 1i and 
he was sumamed after her. She was one of the children of Tathr Ihn Anz Ihn 
Wail. “ The word tathr signiths fertility and abundance af mill*. It is said that 
“ she was born in a \ ear of winch that was the distinguishing character, hut others 
44 Contradict this statement and sty that she gn\e hir'h to her son m a year of that 
44 kind. Others again relate that slit 1 toiled in extracting butler from milk and was 
11 named al-Tathnya because the tathr of milk is it> butter. ” 1 his account is, in 

itself, quite objectionable : all say that the poet’s mother was of the family of Tathr 
Ibn Anz, whence we must conclude that she was named after that tribe, and declare 
that the words 4 * she was horn in a year of Midi a character” or 14 she gave birth 
“ to him in a year of such a kind ” or 41 she extracted butter from milk” are here 
quite inapplicable. We submit IIicm* rciu.uk' to the reader; hut it is evident that 
there were two opinion* on tin* subject ; according to one, die was named after her 
tribe and, according to I lie oilier, for the reasons stated m the second place. — A 
great number of poems are alliihuted to Zainab Hint al-Talliriya, tin* sister of \ azid. 
Such is the eulogistic piece which we lieie give : 

He is proud when you go to ask of him a faxour, and lie bestows on you whatever he holds 
in his hand. Had lie nothing to give hut Ins life, he would bestow it. so let those who apply to 
* him take care lest (fnj t a Liny ate ay In* lift j . they offend God 

These verses have been attributed to Ziad al Aajam val. /. //. 6.T1 ). The second 
is also to he found in the diwdn of Abu Tammam’s poems, where we meet with it 
in the kattda which begins by these words : 

Vernal abode! thou of which the inhabitants have departed! it is, alas! too true that the rains (?> 
have effected upon thee that ( destruction ; which they intended. 

But, in all that, God best knows the truth! 
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(1) AbA T-Hasan Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibu Sinftn at-Taimi {of the tribe of Tnim Allah) at-TAsi ( a native of 
fits), was a man of learing and a narrator of anecdotes concerning the (Arabian) tribes, of poems and of (the 
adventures of) heroes ( fufnil ). He, met (and was taught htj) the great masters (mashdikh) who professed at 
Basra. The preceptor whose sittings he most frequented and from whom he received the greater part of his 
information was Ibn al-AArAbi. (Fihrest.) — Ibn al- A:\i.thi died A. H. 231 (A, I). 84«;). (See vol. Ill, p. 45.) 
We here learn from Ibn Khalhkftn that at-TA‘»i collected the poems of Ibn at-Tathriva into a dixvdn . 

(2) Abd Allah Ibn ad-Diiimuna al-Kliatliami was one of Hie early Muslim poets and lived probably in the 
first century of the 11 ij fa. Having learned th.it Mu/ahuu Urn kais ol the tribe ot S.ilul was paying court to 
his wife, he assassinated the lovei, somothered tin' woman ■'■mie time afterwards, and then killed his young 
daughter because site weptA*** her mother lie was detained lor a loo/ tune m the prison ol TahAla (page 433 
of this rot.), but was finally liberated bn ause the » bulge i on Id not he made out against him. At a later 
period he win killed by the soli ol bun whoyi he hid mnidered. — ( ly bdat , sharh Shau dhid al-Moghm). 

(.l) This piece mnsislsol mile veist and I- tube fmiu l 111 the Ifaauha, page 538. 

('») literally . Nay, by Ml.di ' a nvolloetio i wlinh if pour, d upon the solid rock, it ( the ruck ) would split 
asunder. 

(5) Abu Z tit) Kais Ibn Harili ^ al-Iaitln, b<‘l..n_-ed to a bedwin fainilv which lived in the desert outside 

i 

ol Medina, and was the (oMei-bioihei ol .d-llu-.iii), tie -on ot Mi. 11" married l.ubnn, the daughter of al- 
IliihAh, but as then union was not luutlul. In v a l-a-.-d b\ In- talliei io divorce her after ten years’ cohabi- 
tation. IU* then | -ok aiMhei wile ot the ‘.line mum . but ‘ ie against bis will and, soon after, lu* diel of 

grid for being sepal ated lioin Ins first II i-e.l on I.ubna a number of poems, passages of which 

are given in the aiinleol the A itrib «/- Ighdin wln-nm his lnstoi\ i- related. Mi ahrdged ami tolerably 
fair translation ol the pis we a- 1 . unit < .ft.*! «•. J by the j./hdui will b-* found in the second volume, page 412, of 
von Hammer-l’iirgstaH's Liter ntur gt w hn htv do 1 mho . The aulhot ol the Nujum states that ILu Darili died 
on or about tin veu i,’» (t I>. ». s * - :•). 

(*•) M-Majrnin the iiiume, the ;» mr>w /) is tin- Mir'i.u ■* by whi-li was designated a poet whoso, love for 
I. .ni l bei ime proveibial. Ills name, it js said, was K.us Ibu al-Valuli, but his existence has been generally 
doubted. I ) • Sm, hi In.s I nthidugie gmntmatv n'c nrat »- , page 150, las a note mi (Ills subject. Be that as 
it may , a mimbei ol a.natmv poems pass under tin- name of al-Mnjnftn. 

(7) The orthogi aphv ol ibis mine is not ceitain. 

(8) It appears, fiom the hih'd • at- ly hum t that the tribe of Hanif i and that of Okail bad, for some time, 
hemg carrying on against r.u h other a w i ot surprises and predatorv incursions. In one ol these encounters 
Ibn at-Tathriy.i lost his liic. 

(9) \ town cannot have a pulpit on cathedral mosque, unless it be the capital ol a province or of a consi- 
derable distucT. The governor, who is also the Khalil s icprcseniatjve, has alone the privilege of pronouncing 
|hc khotbu from the pulpit. 

■, (10) The Paris ms. ot the Aghdm reads Hangar instead of Omatr. In tins translation the reading of Ibn Kh&lli- 
kin and of the author of the Kdniiis is di. opted. he lie' try of al-kuhaif, who was a contemporary of Ibn at- 
Tathriya and belonged to the same line as lie. oflei\» nothing deserving of being noticed here, 

(II) According to the author ol the Kdatus, tin. name should be pronounced at-Tuthartga , with an a after 
the th. 
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YAKUB AL-MAJISHUN 


Abu Yusuf Yakub, the son of Abu Salama Dinar, or Maimun. according to some, 
bore the surname of al-Majishun and stood allied f In/ dientship) to the Banu Taim, 
a branch of tribe of kurahh (al-Kurashi at-Taimi He was a mawla of the Mun- 
kadirs, a family of Medina. Traditions were taught to him by Ibn Omar (vol. I. 
p. 507), Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz [afterwards hhafif , Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir 
(vol. II. p. 119) and Abd ar-Kahman Ibn Hormuz al-Aaraj t); traditions were taught 
on his authority by Jiis sons Yusuf and Abd al-Aziz, and by Ins nephew Abd al-Aziz 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn A hi Salama . 44 Al-Maji>hun , ” says Yakub Ibn Shaiba (2), 

“ was a maula of the Hudair family 3 . ” When Omar Ilm Abd al-Aziz was govor- 
nor of Medina, Yakub al-Majishun knew him and used to converse with liim fami- 
liarly. Omar, on his elevation to the khalifute, said to al-Majishun, who had conic 
to visit him : *• 1 ha\e given up your acquaintance, because I have given up wearing 
44 silk clothes,” and then turned away from him (A . Muhammad Ibn Saad (vol. III 
p. CV) says, in his Tabahat , that Yakub Ibn .shaiba related as follows : “ Musab 
44 [vol. 1. p. 180) said : Al-Majishun used to side with Bahia tar-Bai (rol. /. p. 517i 
44 against Abu ’z-Zinad vol. I. p. 580 , because the latter was hostile tu Bahia, and 
•* that Abu ’z-Ziuad was heard to sav : 4 liat pus>rs between me and Ibn al-Majishun 
4 4 4 is similar to that which is related of the wolf. That animal used to enter into 
4 4 4 a village and devour children. Jhe inhabitants, at last, assembled and went 
4 4 4 after him, but he fled away and they gave up the pursuit. One of them, a 
44 * dealer in earthen ware, continued, however, to follow' him, on which the wolf 
4 4 4 stopped and >aid to lnm : 4 J can excuse the others i fur pursuing me), but what 
44 4 4 have I done to you? 1 never broke a single put ol yours 1 ’ Now, as for that 
4 4 4 al-Majishun, I never broke any of his fabars ( tambourines ) or of his bar - 
“ 4 bats (guitars ) ! ’ ” Al-Majishuu’s son related as follows : 44 The soul of al-Ma- 
44 jishun was taken up aloft ji. e. his animation was suspended) and we placed the 
44 body on a bench, so that it might be washed (according to the prescription of the 
44 law). We then informed the people that we were going to carry forth the corpse 
14 (to the grave), when the washer (of the dead) came in and perceived, whilst he was 
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“ operating, that an artery was still beating in the lower part of the foot. He came 
44 out to us and said : 4 I find an artery still beating; so, 1 advise you not to hasten 
41 * the interment.’ On this, we induced the people to retire by informing them of 
44 what we had seen and, the next morning, when they returned, the washer went 
44 in and found the artery beating as before. We again made excuses to the people, 
44 and, during three days, my father remained in the same slate. He then sal up 
44 and said : 4 Bring me some porridge.’ We brought it and, when had supped it 
44 up, we asked him if he could tell us what he had seen? lie replied. 4 I can ; 
“ 4 when my soul was taken away, the angel mounted with me to the heaven of this 
“ 4 earth and ordered the door to be opened. It was opened to him and he pro- 
4 ‘ * cceded [swccsstr'lij . through the other heavens till he reached the seventh. 

4 4 4 Then* lie was asked whom he had brought with him, and he answered : 4 Al- 
41 4 ‘ Majishun.’ On this, a \oice said to him : 4 lie has not yet received permission 
“ 4 4 to come here, he has still to live such ami such a number of years and of 
“ 4 4 mouths and of days and of hour.".’ Whilst I vws a carrying down, I saw the 
4 4 4 Prophet, with Vim Bakr on bis right band, Omar on Ins left, and Omarlbn Abd 
4 4 4 al-Aziz ( siltun / , at his feet. 1 said to the angel who was with me : 4 Tell me 
“ 4 4 who i> that?’ and he answered : 4 Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz.’ On this, 1 said : 

4 4 4 4 He is allowed losil very near the Vpostle of God”’ and I received this answer : 
“ 4 ‘ lie acted uprightly in an age of peneisih, as the two others did in an age 
1 4 4 4 of righteousness. * ' ” This relation is given by Yakub Ibn Sliuiba in his ar- 
ticle on al-Majidiuu. Abu l-lla^an Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Kauwiis al-Warrak 
states that Yakub al-Majishiin died in the year 164 (A. I). 780-1). — I have 
taken all Ibis information from the work designed, by the hdftz Abu i-Kasini 
Ibn Asakii [vol. II. p. 27)2\ to sene as a i biographical) history of Damascus. — Ibn 
kutaiba say-*, in the aiticle on Muhammad Ibn al-Munkadir which he has given in 
the Kitdh al-Madn[ if>\ that one of Ibn al-Munkadir’s mawlas was Yakub Ibn 
Majishun. lit* slates also that be { Yalnlb ) was a legist, and then adds : 44 Al-Ma- 
44 jishun had a brother named Abd Allah Ibn Abi Salama, whose son, Abd al-Aziz 
“ Ibn Abd Allah, was surnamed Abu Abd Allah. He ^ al-Mdjish&n ) died at Bagh- 
“ dad; (the khiltf i al-Mahdi said over him the funeral service and had him buried 
44 in the Kuraisli cemetery. This was in the year 164.” — We have already given 
in this work an article on his (nephew's) son and mentioned there what has been said 
by the learned respecting the signification of al-Mdjish&n; it is therefore needless to 
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repeal their words here. — In the expression : “ I never broke any of his kabars or 
“ of his barbats,” occur two words which require explanation. The kabar is a drum 
having only one face [or head), and the barbat is a sort of lute (add), the musical 
instrument so called. Its name is derived from bar, which signifies breast in 
Persian, joined to the ( I rabic^ word batl [dark), the well-known fowl so called. As 
this instrument bears a resscmhlance to the breast of a duck, it was so denominated, 
in Arabic, it is called al-aud and al-mizhar; in Persian , it bears the name of burbal , 
as we have just said. 

(1' AbA l).tw fid Ahd ar-Rahman Ihu iloinuu. surnaiued aM.irai the lanie), was a native ol Medina and 
a mawla of a Kuraish tamilx , tlut ol al-Huii‘h llm \hd .il Vutt .lib, m that ol Om.ii llm Ahi K.ilda. He hand- 
ed down a quantity «d traditions , in. >"t .*1 wliuh he had ln.-ived timu Abu Huiaira (><»/. /, i> 7 0) . Tra 
ditions were civen on his authontv, whieti w.is unisidered .e> prrleitlx miiv. He died at Mex.uidna, II 
117 (A. I), 731,-li';. — (Ihihahi’- 7Vi../'*. 

(2; Ahi'i YfisufAukiib llm Shailui Ihu \sffit, ol tin tribe >*r Xidfis and .i native of Ha^ia. lived his residence 
at Rapdidnd and composed a musniui , m < .dim tern ■ >' .uith»ntn atml lr oliti.ms, won h work wa» xer^ extensive, 
hut remained untinished. As a Tiaditiomst, he xxa- i mi^ideied n> he a ;< *• ul . ul In .rit \ . Ht> Stusuarf formed 
five volumes, and a e.dlertion .<t traditions, which In tr.uei up t* • \bu llniaiia. Idled twu hundred quires ol 
paper. He was nominated La It of Irak hut did not till that -duet. ILs death took place m the liist Raid, 
I4t) (May-June, A. f). S «* <» , . — (Dahalus Ilnffa:.] 

,3) Al-Muukadir Ihu Ahd Allah, the lather ot Muhammad Urn a! Munkidii, was the son of al-IIudair. — 

(Kdtmt'.) 

(L) It appears fmin this and from .«ii anecdute related lower down, that a’.-Majishim w a- a man of pleasure 
who dressed finely and was fond of music 
(5) See the Kitdh al- Matin f, . papre 23*. 


THE KADI ABE YUSUF 


The kddi Abu Yusuf Yakub al-Ansari [a descendant of one of the proselytes of )ledina) 
was the son of Ibrahim, the son of Habib, the son of Khunais, the son of Saad, the 
son of Habta, who was one of the Prophet’s Ansars. “ Saad was known amongst 
the Ansars by Ihe surname of Ibn Habta (the son of Habta); being thus denomi- 
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“ nalcd after his mother. Malik, the father of Habta, belonged to the family of Amr 
1 ‘ lbn Auf the Ansarian. Auf, the father of Saad Ibn Habta, was the son Bahir, 

“ who was the son of Moawia, the son of Salma, the son of Bajila, who was allied, 
“ by an oath of fraternity, to the family of Amr Ihn Auf the Ansarian. ” It is thus 
that the genealogy of Saad Ihn Ilahta is traced up in 1 li e Isltdb (1). The Khatih 
Ahu Rakral Baghdadi (ro/. I.p. 75} says, m the historical work composed by him, 
that Saad was the son of Bahir, the son of Moawia, the son of Kuhafa, the son of 
Balil, the son of Sadus, the son ot Ahd Muuuf, the soil of Ahu Osama, the son of 
Slialimn, the son «»fSaad, the son of Ahd Allah the son of Faddud, the son ofTlia- 
laha, the son of Moawia, the son of /aid , the son ot al-Bhaulh , the son of Bajila. 
Ahu Yi'iMif, a lifi h and a native of Kufa, was one of Ahu Ilanifa's (ml.. Ill p. 555) 
disciples, a legist, a learned scholar and a hdfiz [possessing r/rcal traditional in for - 1 
million,. He heard Iiaoilmns fiom tie* 1 1 p*- of Ahu Ishak as— Sliaibani (2), Sulai- 
niiiii al-Tainn 5', A.ihva Ihn Said al-Ansan [ml. II. p. 549', al-Aamasli (ro/. /. 
p 5S7 , llisham Ihn Orwa ml. III. j>. (iOfi), \la Ihn as-S.dh 4'. Muhammad 
Ihn Ishak Ihn Aasar ml. II. p 077, and other Tradihonists of the same class: 
lie attended aKu tin sittings or le'tnrrs , of Muhammad Ihn Ahd ar-Uahman 
11m A hi Lula ro/. II p. 5S'i and afterwards, those of Abu llanifa an-Noman Ibn 
Thiihit ro/. Ill p. 555 . The svstem of jurisprudence taught bv Ahu Ilanifa was 
that which he piefciivd. though he dilVeicd, in many points , from that master. 
Tiaditions were delivered on his authority by Muhammad Ihn al-llasun as Shai- 
h mi al-llanati .ml II p. 590, Bislir Ihn al-Walid al-kmdi 5 ( , All Ihn al-Jaad 
ro/. /. p i7(i . Ahmad Ihn Hanhal (ro/. /. 4 i . Yuliya Ihn Main [pajc 24 of this 

vol. and otlieis. Whilst he resided at Baghdad, he acted there as a liddi during 
the reigns of three Khilifs, al-Mahdi, al-lludi, the son of al-Mahdi, and Ilarun ar- 
Bashid. Bv th • latte/ lie was heated with great honour and respect, and lie conti- 
nued to enjoy under him the highest favour. lit was I lie first who bore the title of 
Kddil-K uddt [the kadi of the kadis. Chief Justice'', and it is said that he was also the 
first who changed the dress of the learned [the ulema) and gave it that form which it 
retains to this day. Before In* time, persns of all classes dressed in the same man- 
ner, so that they had nothing in the ir attire <o distinguish them one from the other. 
Yahva Ihn Main, Ahmad Ibn Ilanhal and Ali Ihn al-Madini (vol. II. />. 242) 
agreed in considering him a sure and trustworthy Tradilionist. Abu Omar Ibn Ahd 
al-Barr, the author of the htidb , says, in his woik entitled Kildb al-Intikd fi faddil 
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ath-thaldtha tal-Fukahd (the choice selection, treating of the merits of the three le- 
gists) (6j, that Abu Yusuf was eminent as a lidfiz, his memory being so retentive that 
lie would attend the lessons of a Traditionist, learn horn him fifty or sixty Traditions, 
then stand up and go to dictate them to other scholars. The quantity of Traditions 
which he knew by heart was u*ry great. “ Some Traditionisls, ” says Ihn Jaiir 
at-Tabari (col. II. p. 597), mistrusted the Traditions deliver'd by him, because he 
“ was much inclined to resolve points of law b\ lalional deduction (rai), drawing 
41 consequences from the maxims of the divine law ; besides which they disappro- 
44 \ed ol his having frequented men in power sultan* and uudei taken to fill the du- 
4 ‘ ties ot a />ddi (7j. ’’ — The Khalil) Vbu Hakr slate", in his history of Baghdad, 

that Abu Yusuf related as follow." . k * When 1 first applied to the study of Traditions 
and law, I was very poor and ill dressed. One day, whilst I was at Aim llanifa’s 
“ [lectures , my lather came, took me out and said to me : 1 M\ son! do not liy to 
“ march in step with Abu Ilanifa; he ha^alvvavs Ins biead read\ baked, whilst miii 
“ are in need, wilhom the means ol subsistence.’ Inconsequence of fins, 1 abstain- 
ed from the pursuit of knowledge , thinking it prelerable to shew obedience to 
14 my father. Abu Ilanifa, having remaiked my absence, irked what had hecoim 
“ of me; so. I recommeneod attending ln> sittings. I lie liiM da\ ol m\ appealing 
“ there after a considerable absence, he said to me: * What kept you away Irom us 
k,< so long’ 7 ’ and 1 answered: 4 Seeking a livelihood and slowing oh'diencc to a 
44 ‘ father. 1 then took my place and, when the cla-s hi oke up, hehaiuhd to me a 
44 purse saying : ‘ Make use of this.’ 1 looked into it and found their one lmrdrid dir* 
44 hems(-£ 2. 1 0 s'). Hr then «aid : 4 Follow my class regularly and. when yen have emp 
tied that, letmeknow.’ I attend *d the class a^siduoiislv , and soon al.r* , he gave 
“ me another hundred. From that time, he continued tun peat his gills without n.y 
“ ever informing him of my penury oi of my having spent w hat I had received. Wlien- 
“ ever my money was gone, is was as if he had hern informed of the riretnnslanee, 
14 (and these acts of beneficence continued \ till I was able to do without assistance and 
44 had become rich." I he khatib then savs : “ According to another statement, 
“ Aim Yusuf was a child when Ins father died, and it was Ins mother w Im drappro- 
“ ved of his attending Abu llanila’s lectures. " Farther on, the same author gives 
a relation which he traces up, through an unbroken series of narrators, to Ali Ihn 
ul-Jaad (8;, who said that the hu ll Abu Yusuf made to him the following state- 
ment : “ My father died, leaving me an infant in my mother’s arms. Some time 
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“ after, she pul me lo service with a fuller, and I used to leave (the shop of) my 
‘ ‘ master and go to Ahu llanifa’s class, where I would sit down and listen. My rno- 
“ ther sometimes came, look me hy the hand and led me hack to the fuller. My 
“ assiduity in allending Ahu llanifa’s lessons and my zeal for acquiring knowledge 
“ interested him in my favour. My mother finding, at length, that those escapades 
“ of mine were too frequent and too long, said to him : ‘ You alone are the ruin of 
“‘Ihishox; lie is an orphan possessing nothing; 1 procure him food with the 
' ‘ 4 produce of my spindle, and my sole hope is that lie may soon be able to 

1 4 gain a penny for his own use. ' Ahu Manila answered her in these 

terms : ‘ Go awa\, you siliy talkative woman ! your son is here learning how to eat 
‘ fa It) diij jllj with j istaehio oil. ’ On this she turn'd away from him and went 
14 oR‘, saying : 4 You are an old dotard and have lost your wits. ’ From that time 
“ 1 attended Ahu Manila’s lesions regulruly and, with the help of God, 1 acquired 
*• learning, lose m the world, obtained the kadiship, was admitted into the society 
“ of ar- Rashid and air ; t ln^ table. One d.iy^ome fnlftdaj was * :*l before ar-Hashid 
*■ and hr said to inr ■ 4 Ahu ^ akuh ! eat of thC ; it is not always that the like of it is 

“ 4 pieparcd for m. ’ I ‘■aid to him : 4 What it? Commander of the faithful 1 

“ Me rrplird : 4 Tnhido] with pistachio mi. ’ On hearing this, 1 laughed. 
“ 4 What makes v»u laugh? ’ said he. 1 an-wered : 4 Commander of the faith - 
“ • fnl 1 it is all light it r not hin fj'.' Me said: 4 \ ou must tell rue, ’ and he insist- 
ed l«» such a drgiee that I related to him the whole story, from beginning to end. 
“ It pleased him si much that he exclaimed : ‘ My Allah! science is profitable in this 
4 4 4 world and m the next. May the mercy of (i id light upon Ahu Manifa! he could see 
4 4 with the eve ol ln< intelligence that which was invisible to the eye of his 
4 4 4 head.’” — All Ihn al-Muhassin al-Tanukhi [col. 11. p. 567 stales that his fa- 
ther said lo him : My father related to me a- follows : “ Ahu Yusufs intimacy witli 
ar-liashid was brought about in the following manner. The former came to 
44 Maghdad subsequently to the death of Ahu Manifa, and a certain kdid ' military 
44 rhii'l j, who was afraid of having committed a perjury, was then looking out for a 
“ mufti [casuist * whom he mig’ t consult or the matter. Ahu Yusuf being brought 
44 to him, declared that the oath was not infringed, and the /did bestowed on him 
“ some gold pieces and procured for him a house near his own. Some days after, 
4 ‘ the /‘did went to visit ar-Hashid and, finding him in low spirits, asked him the cause 
1,4 of his sadness. [The kliahf) replied : ‘ \V hat afllicts me is a matter which concerns 
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4 4 4 religion ; look out for a legist whom 1 may consult. ’ The kdid brought him 
“ Abu Yusuf. Here is the latter’s account of what passed : 4 When 1 entered the 
4 4 4 alley which lies between the i two linn of) houses [forming the khafifs resi- 
4 4 4 denre', I saw a handsome youth of n princely appearance, confined in a chamber. 
“ 4 He made signs to me with Ins linger as if asking me to assist him, hut I did 
“ 4 not understand what he wanted When 1 was brought into the presence of ar- 
“ 4 Rashid and stood hi*fore him - muling for n' at he had l > say), he asked me im 
“ • name and I answered: ‘ Yakub; may Hod favour the Commander of the 
4 4 4 faith fill ? ” — 4 What sa\ von, **aid he, 4 ol an imam /haltf who siw a man 
“ 4 commit adulterv ? must he mllie! on him the punishment lived 1>\ law 10 ?’’ 1 

4 replied: 4 'No. ’ W hen 1 pi moiinccd that w ord, ur-Rashid pi ostrated Imimelf on 
“ 4 the floor, so, it struck me that he had seen a member of his famil\ committing 
“ 4 that act, and that the young man who made signs to mo as li lmplomig nr. as- 
4 ‘ 4 sistancc was the guilty per? >n \ r -I t.ohi 1 then a-ke i me on wh.it author ilv I had 

* 4 4 pronounced tin decision and I aimweied : * l iom those woids ol the Prophet * 
“ ‘ Reject the application of penalties in cast v oftlnnht Now. m thm ea-e there is a 
4 4 4 doubt which suppresses the penalty . < hi this, \i-R«i»hid -aid : 4 lhw e.iu thei r he 

4 4 4 doubt, since the act wa«* seen ’ I answered - - N.ur.g m not more elleclive than 
*• 4 knowing for authorising I to application o / a penalt\,antl the simple knowing oj 
a crime is nut sufficient to authoiise its { unmlmn nt. Resides, no one m allow - 
4 4 4 ed to doju-tice to himscll <\en though he km w tfml the rn flit a ,s i n his safe 
4 4 4 The khahf made a second prosliation and limn order, d me a lai.r -mn oi not* 
“ 4 ne\ . lie told me also to lemam in the house llhe palm ■ , ami 1 did not leave 
4 4 4 it till a present was brought to no* from the young man, aimlhei Iiom his mo- 
“ 4 ther. and others from the person*, attached to his service. That was the hmn- 
4 4 4 dation of my fortune. 1 continued to remain at the house ; ml one servant 
4 4 4 would come to consult nv on a case of conscience ; another, to ask my ad- 
4 4 4 vice, and 1 at lenglil rose so high in ar-Rashid’s favour that lie invested 
“ 4 me with the kadiship [of liaghilad . ’ — 1 must here observe that this sta- 

tement is in contradiction with that which 1 have already given and in which it 
is said that he held the kadiship under three of the Khalils. Hod knows the 
truth 1 — Talha Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar ( 11 ) said : 44 I he history of Abu ^iVuf 
4t is well known and his great merit is evident to all. lie was Abu Hauif.i’s pupil ; 
“ the ablest legist of that time, and none of bis contemporaries surpassed him 
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“ [in talent). He attained the highest point in learning, in wisdom, in authority 
'• und in influence. It was he who, the first, composed works on the fundamentals 
“ of jurisprudence, according to the IJanifile system. He dictated and developed 
li the prohlerns of which that science treats, and lie spread the doctrines of Abu 
“ Hanifa over all parts of the world. ” — “ Of all Abu Hanifa *s disciples, there 
“ was none, ” said Ammdr Ihn A hi Malik, “ who could lie compared with Abu 
“ Yusuf. Had it not been tor him, no one would ever huu 1 lieaid of Abu Hanifa 
“ or of Muhammad lbn A hi Lada <rol. 11. p. 5S r ij. Jl was he who put their opi- 
“ nions into circulation and spread abroad (heir learning ” — Muhammad lbn 
“ al-llasan (rol. II. p. 590’. one of Aim Hanifa’ s disciples, said : “ Abu Yusufwas 
“ taken so dangerous ill, whilst Ahu iianila was still Imng, that fears were enler- 
“ tained for Ins Ide. Ahu llanila then went to visit him anil we went with him. 
“ On retiring lie pul down his hand on the threshold ol the door and said : ' ‘ If that 
“ y on tli die, the most learned nflho'T win* are on that ” — pointing to the ground, 
“ * — will disappear — Vhu \ u-ni related the following anecdote : “ Al-Aamasli 
“ col. I. p. 5H7) (juesli. tiled me mi a point ol iuw and I resolved it for him. ‘ Where 
“ ‘ did you find that solution? ’ said lie. 1 ir plied : * 1 took it from one of the 
“ 4 Traditions winch y-m taught urn "and then icpeated it to him. ‘ Yakub.’ 
said he, * 1 learned that liadilmn h\ heart Indore \our father ever consorted with 
“ ‘ your mother, hut I did iml uimei^t.'inl its application till now ! " — ililal lbn 
Yali\a< i l2 ( related a* follows •* Ahu \ iMif knew by lieai t the explanations of the 
“ Koian, the history l the )lnshni wars and of the encounters which took place 
41 between the A tabs of the ileseil; the science of which he knew the least was that 
“ of law . Amongst the disciples ol Ahu Manila, tlieie was not one to he coinpaied 
“ to Ahu YumiI. ” — In the work entitled al-Julis ua'l-Anis, the author, Ahu ’I- 
Taraj al-Muafa nn-lVihrnw,ini [to/. 111. p. 57 \ stales that as- Shaft v ol. 11. p. 569) 
made the following narration : The /.</</< \lm Yusuf absented himself from Abu Ha- 
nifa’s lessons for some days, m ordei to hear Muhammad 11m Ishak (col. II. p. 077) 
and others relate (traditional accounts of) the expeditions (umhrtakm by the early 
Muslims). When he returned to Ahu Hanit/s lessons, the latter said to him : ‘‘Abu 
“ Yusuf! tell me the name of Goliath’s standard-bearer. ” Ahu Yusuf replied : 
“ You are an imdtn (a master of the first rank); yet, if you Jo not abstain from 
*' making such questions, I declare by Allah ! that I shall ask you in the presence of 
“ all the elass, which of the combats occurred first, that <f Ikulr or that of Ohod? 
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“ lam sure that you do nol know which of them preceded the other. ” Abu lln- 
nifa then let him alone. — ft is stated in the same work that Ali Ibn al-Jaad re- 
lated the following anecdote : 44 The Mtlt Abu Yusuf was one day writing a letter, 
41 and a man w ho was (sitting) at his right hand kept looking over what he was 
“ writing. Vhu \ i is uf perceived this and, when he had finished, he turned round 
“ It* flit' man ami asked him it he had remarked anv faults in the letter. The other 
“ answered : 4 By Allah ! nol a single word mi-pellet. ” Abu Yusuf then said 
“ 4 to him : 4 1 am mueh obliged to u»u for sparing me trouble of revising my let- 
“ 4 ter, ’ and recited this verse : 

“ One would t'.mk, fiom his bad education, that lie had been converted to Isiaruism hj [tin 
* l lecture t-f that • h i,<t>n m the h>u,l. of 'Ira it toms icJudi is entitled ()n; had manners 1 13 ].’ 

Uainmhl. the -mi of Ahu Uauil'a vul. I p. i(W, >niii : “ I saw Ahu llanifa onedav, 
“ with Ahu ltt'ttf i n his light hand andZufaii 1 \ urn hi- left. These two were dis 
4 ' cussinga question and one coiildiml advance an n.'suln n without being reluted h\ 
“ theotliei. Iliisc nlmiud (ill after tlie hour of noun, when the mucddni called 

44 to prayer-. Ahu llanifa then rise his hand, elapped Zufar on the thigh and 

said : " Hope not to obtain the (ir.-l jdaee as a legi-tin auv town whole Aim Y tisu f 
” 4 mav i.e: ” declining thus that Ahu \u-uf had the advantage over Zufar . 
“ Aftei the death of Vhu Yusuf, Zufai had not hi- equal among the disciples ol 
“ ‘ Ahu llanifa. ’ — lie* following anecdote wa- lelated bv Tahir llm Ahmad 
az-Zuhairi : 44 Then* was a man who attended Vim Hanifa’s lessons without 
•' ever uttering a wold. Ahu \ u ul at lenglli smd to him . “ Ho \on ne- 
' vir intend In speak [and n, s/ (/ tjttrsUnti '! I lie man un-wcied : 4 Bv no 
“ * means; and I shall now ask \ou at w!-at time he who keeps a fast should 

“ 4 break il? * Ahu YikuI lejdied : 4 When the sun has set. — 4 Well ’ said the 

mail, 4 uial if lie do not set till midnight'* ’ Abu Yusuf laughed and said : You 
“ * were right m remaining silent, and I wa- wrong m asking \ou to speak.* 
“ 4 He then pronounced the following verses a- apjilicabie to the circumstance : 

4 4 I admired the indifference of that man who was so careless about himself, and wondered at 
4 the silence of a person who knew well how to speak. For the indifferent man, silence sen cs 
*• as a veil [to hide his ignorance), and for him who can speak well it is a docket indicating his 
“ talent. ” 
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One of Abu Yusuf’s sayings was : “ Associating willi one who fears neither dis- 
“• grace nor shame, will be the cause of disgrace and shame on the day of the resur- 
“ rcction. ” — He said also : “ There arc three chief blessings : that of being a 
“ Muslim, without which, no other blessing is complete; that of health, without 
“ which there is no pleasure in life, and that of wealth, without which life cannot 
be complete!) enjoyed. ” Ali Ibn al-Jaad related that lie heard Abu Yusuf say : 
" Science will not gi\e to you a portion of itself unless you give yourself totally up 
to it; and if you do so for the purpose of obtaining ( lo a mere portion, you com- 
“ mil a grave error. ” — Abu Yusul was one da\ ruling, and his servant-boy was 
running on foot after him. \ man then said to him : 44 hoes the law' permit you 
“ to make your bovrun after \<m and not give bun wlieieon to mle? ” Abu Yusuf 
replied : “ *)o you admit that I may consider my boy in the light of a mu- 

/*dri { 1 ()]’ > ” I hi oilier replied : “ I admit that you may . ” — “ Well, ’’said 

Abu Yusuf, “ in tiial case, be must run at nn side, as a muhdn should do. ” — 
Saliva Ibn Ahd as- Sam. id ret ite< tbit ai- Haiti, the Commander of the faith- 
ful, brought before the hddi Abu \ iisul a suit icl.dive to a garden of which 
he was in possession. If is claim, at llisl sight, appealed just, hut it was, in rea- 
lity, ill founded. [Sometime after,) he said to the hath : “ What have you done in the 

“ alT.iir which we submitted to \oui judgment? ’* lbo hddi answered : “ The 
44 Commander of the Kn thiul ’s ndversuiy teqnifes id me that 1 make sou declare, 
*■ upon oath, that \our witnesses have trulv deposed. " — “ ho you think that be 
“ has a right to do so? ” said al-lladi. — ‘ * Ibn Abi l.aila is of that opinion, ” said 
the kadi . *‘ 1 ben, ” repln d al-Uudi, “ let the garden be resloied li* t lie mail. 
This was a devnv imagined by the hddi p// order to i/tt out « f the difficulty 
for be knew that ;i 1 - II Adi would not swear. — Ihshr Ibn al-\\alid nl- Kindi 
states that the kadi Abu AiVuf made to him the lollowing relation : “ A eslerday 
“evening, when I bad got into bed, 1 beard a violent knocking at the doer. J 
44 wrapped the sheet about me and went to see who was there, and lo! it was Har- 
“ tliama Jbn Aavan (17). 1 saluted him and he merely said lo me : 4 Answer the 

4< 1 call of the Commander of tin faithful.’ 1 replied : ‘ Abu Llatim! I know that you 
“ ‘ have some regard for me; the time is now- late, as you see, and 1 am afraid 
“ * that the Commander of the faithful wants me for some serious matter. Could 
“ ‘ you not trv and have the affair pul off till tomorrow morning? perhaps he may 
“ ‘ then have changed his mind.’ Harlhama answered : ‘ That ! have not in my power 
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“ ‘ lo do.' I asked him llion what was the cause of his being sent, and lie replied : 
“ 4 The eunuch Masrur came out and ordered me to bring you before the Comman- 
“ ‘ dei of the faithful.’ I said to him : ‘ Will you allow me to make the (funeral) lo- 
“ ‘lion and perfume myself; if the alTair be grave, I shall he prepared for the 
“ 4 worst, and that ( precaution ) will do me no harm if God, in his bounty, deliver 
“ 4 me from danger. ’ Having obtained hi* consent, 1 went into my chamber, pul 
44 on new clothe-, perfumed myself with such odours as wore at hand. V c then 
“ went out together and proceeded to the ic-ideiice of Hie Commander of the faith - 
“ ful, llaiun ar-Hashid. Wo jound Masrur standing there, and llarlhama said to 
“ him : ‘ I have brought you the man. ’ I then addressed Masrur in these 
“ terms; 4 Abu Hadnm! I owe you' my humble respects, my service and my 
“ ‘ friendship. 1 lu> is a painful moment: can you tell me what the Commander 
“ 1 of the faithful wants me !■ »r ? ’ He answered that he could not. 1 then asked him 
44 4 who w is with the Khalil', and he replied : 4 Isa Ihn Jaafar IS). 4 And who 
“ else? * said I. — ‘ i here l* no third person. ’ was the answer. He then said to 
“ me : ‘ Go forward and, when von are m the vestibule, you will find him sitting 
‘ in the porch. Sciape vour font on the ground. In* will ask who is there and 
4 4 4 you will answer : ‘ It is I. ’ I went in and did a- I had been told. tie (Ar- 
'• Hashid said : Who is that* ' and I answered: ‘ Yakub.’ He told me to enter 
“ and, when I went in. I Imiml him seated, with Isa 11m Jaalar on his right hand. 
“ 1 made him the salutation; he returned it and said : * I think that we must 
t4t have alarmed you.’ 1 replied: 4 You did, by Allah' and have alarmed 
“ 4 those also wli-mi I lelt behind me. ’ — 4 Si down, said he. I sat down 
“ and, when ruv apprehensions were allaved. In' turned towards me and said : 
“ 4 Ahu Yakub! do you know why I sent lor you? ’ I replied : 4 1 do not. ’ — 'I 
‘ sent for you, ’ said he, 4 so that \ou might receive the declaration which I am 
4 4 4 going to make against this man who is here. He possesses a slave girl; 1 asked 
“ 4 her from him a- a present, and he refused; I asked him to sell her to me, and 
“ 4 he refused. .Now, by Allah! il he do not i consent to my demand ), I shall take 
“ 4 his life. ’ On this, 1 turned towards Isa and said : 4 See what God has effected 
14 4 by means of a girl [19 1 you refuse giving her to the Commander of the faithful 
4 4 4 and are therefore reduced to this extremity.' He replied : 4 You have spoken 
“ 4 before knowing what I have lo say. ’ lasked him what he could say for himself, 
“ and he answered : 4 1 am hound by oath lo divorce my wife, to liberate my slaves 
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44 4 and lo distribute to the poor all I posses?, in case I sell that girl or give her away. ' 
“ Ar-Rasliid then turned towards me and said : t Has lie any means of getting 
44 4 out of that? ’ 1 replied that lie had. 4 And how so? ’said he. I answered : 

44 4 Let him give you the half of her and sell you the other half; he will then have 
“ 1 neither given her nor sold her. 4 Is that the law? * said Isa. 1 replied that 
“ 4 it was. ‘ Then, ’ said he, 1 take you to wilii »>s that I give him the half of her 
“ ‘ and sell him the other half for one humhed thousand dinars (£. 50,000). ’ 
“ Ar-Rasliid answered : 4 1 accept the gift and purchase the half of her for that sum. 
“ 4 Bring in the gill. ’ She was hroughl in and the money aho. Isa then said: 
“ * Commander of the faithful 1 ree.ehe her, and may you find in her a blessing 
4 from (iod. ’ When he had taken the money, ar- lshid said : 4 Abu Yakub! 
“ * one thing still remain" to he done. ’ — 4 What is it? ’ said I. — 4 She is a 

1 4 slave, ’ said he, ‘ and I cannot approach her till she ha** had her next monthly 

“ 4 iniirnnls ; now il 1 do not pa-s thi^ nieht with her, 1 think my soul will quit 

“ 4 my hotly. ’ l icplied : ‘ Commander of the faithful! declare her free and 

“ 4 many her; for a heewoman i" no! hound by that obligation.' He said : 4 I 
4 4 4 decline her live, who will many me to her?’ I answered : 4 I.’ On this, be 
“ 4 called in M.'Mur and Husain [In serve os witnesses*. I recited the hhotba 
“ 4 [ nirurnltun prai-ed Cod and then married them, on the condition of his giving 
* 4 4 hei a dowry oi twenty thousand dinars v. 10,000). lie sent for the money and 
“ ga\e it to hei , after winch, be said to me : 4 Yakub 1 you may retire ’ He 
“ then looked up to Mimiii*, who replied : 4 1 am at your orders. * To him be 
4 ‘ said : 4 Cam to Nakub’s bouse two hundred thousand dirhems (£. 10,000) and 
“ 4 twenty chest-* of clothing.’ That was done. Here Bishi Ihn al-W alid said : ‘ Abu 
“ ) usuf then addiessed me, saying : 4 Do you see anything wrong in what I did? ’ 
“ I answered : 4 IN o. ’ 4 Then,* said he, take w»ur fee [for this consulta- 

“ 4 tion). ’ I asked him how much was my lee, and he replied : 4 The tenth {of 
“ ‘ the whole). ' I thanked him, prayed for his happiness and wa$ about to stand 
44 up [and withdraw) when an old woman came in and said : 4 Ann Yusuf I ( one 
“ 4 wh'J considers herself as) your daughter .ends me to salute you and to say, in her 
4 4 4 name : 4 By Allah! all I received last night from the Commander of the faithful 
4 4 4 was the dowry which you know of; 1 here sent you the half of it and reserve 
4 4 4 the i esl for my own use. * The kddi said to the woman : 1 Take the sum 
“ 4 back to her; by Allah! 1 shall not accept it. I delivered her from servitude, 
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“ ‘ married her lo the Commander of the faithful, and she thus shows me her sa- 
“ * tisfaction’ ^20). I and my uncles remonstrated with him till he accepted, and he 
* ‘ (hen ordered one thousand dinars to be taken out of the sum and given to me. 
— Abu Abd Allah al-Yusufi related as follows : “Omni Hjaafar Zubaida, the 
“ daughter of Jaafar (21) and the wife of ar-Hashid, wrote a letter to Abu Yusuf in 
“ which she asked his opinion relatively to something ‘ the legality of which, ’ said 
“ she, * is, for me, highly desirable. ’ He ieturued her a favorable decision, 
“ and she sent him a silver case containing a number of silver boxes pla- 
“ ced one over the other and containing, each of them, a different species of per- 
“ fume. With that came a vase tilled wth silver nnmev, in the midst of which 
“ was another vase tilled with gold. One of the company then reminded him 
“ that the Prophet had said : When a man receives a present, his companions ,22 
“ must he sharers in it. To this (hint). Aim Kisuf replied: ‘ Those words were 
“ 4 said at a time when the usual presents consis’ed of milk or dales. ’ ” — 
Yahya lhn Main ns another version of the same story ; he si\^ . 41 1 wa^ 

at the /ddi Abu Yusuf’s, and with him were a number of Tradilmmsts and 
4< other (learned) men. A present was then brought to him from Omni .hafur . 

4 ‘ it consisted ot boxes containing tloweied and plain stuffs liqueurs, pel fumes, 
44 little figures composed of od<iuiis paste for fumigations, and other objec s. One 
“ of the persons who were in the mom then repeated to me the saving of the Pro- 
“ pliet When a man receives a present, the hy-sitters must he 'havers therm Abu 
“ Yusuf overheard these words and said : 4 Ho\\ can (!• lapplv* Tie 1 Propli l said 
“ * so a lirne when presents consisted of eunls, < r dales, or i uisins, and not ol objech 
“ 4 such as these. I pvvjlh them, box ! and lake them to the store-roi *n.” — I shall 
now give a passage which I found in a wmk beamig the title of al-Lafif the Mist el 
lany), hut in winch the name of the author is not mentioned . “ A lid ai-Pteliman 
“ Urn Mus-lur, the hrotlierof Ali Ilm Mimlm* 2d , wa^ the built ol a!-Muhaiak.” — 
U-Miihdra/i a village situated on the hank of the Tigii-, between Baghdad and 
AN asi t. — “ I hi^ /dr//, having le.n ned that ar-Hashid was going to Bma, in h m 
Inrge, with Abu Yusuf, requested the inhabitants ol his village to speak in praise 
“ ofhim when the khalif and Ahu Yusuf would he passing hv . A^ t!ie\ refused to 
‘ 4 do so. he put on his outside clothes, with a high-peaked cap and a black scurf 
“ thrown over it). He then went to the landing-place and, when the barge ap- 
proached, lie bawled out: * Commander of the faithful! we have an excellent 
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“ 1 kddi, a kddi of sterling worth. ' From that he proceeded to another landing- 
‘ ‘ place and repealed the same words. On this, ar-Rashid turned round to Abu 
“ Yusuf and said : ‘ The worst kddi on earth must he here 1 a kddi who, in the place 
“ 1 where he resides, can find only one man to speak well of him. " Abu Yusuf 
“ replied : * The Commander of the faithful would he still more surprised if he 
‘ were told that it was the kddi who praised himself. ’ Ar-Rashid laughed hear- 
“ tily and said : ‘ He is a clever fellow and must never he dismissed from office. ’ 
“From that time, whenever he thought of this/, ad/, he would say : ‘That 
“ fellow shall never he deposed. ' Abu Yusuf was asked how lie could have 
“ nominated such a man, and he replied : ‘ He w r as for a long time [a suitor) 

“ ‘ at my door, complaining of poverty, and 1 therefore gave him an appoint- 

“ k men!.’ ” — Ahu 't-Ahhas Ahmad Jhn Yahya, surnarned Thalah [vol. 1. p. 83) 

says, m his Fas ill : “ One of my companions informed me that ar-Rashid said to 
“ Ahu Y itsiif : * lam told that all those whose depositions von receive when thc\ 

’* ‘ appear before you to give evidence, aie considered by you as hypocrites and that 

1 ‘ ‘ you say so. ’ Jhe hah answcied : * That is the truth. ’ — ‘ How so? ’ said ar- 

“ Rashid. The Add/ icplied : 1 People who are really lespeotablo and truly honest 
" ‘ have no occasion to know us, nor we them; those whose ( profligacy i is evident 
“ ‘ and w hose - bad character is well known never appear lie fore us as witnesses, 

“ ‘ neither would their evidence he received. One class only remains, and those 
“ ‘ are the hypocrite*, who put on the appearance of virtue in order to hide their 
“ ‘ vices. ’ At -Rashid smiled and said : - That is the truth. ’ ” — Muhammad 
Ibn Samaa \A\) relates that he heard Ahu Yusuf utter these words on the day of lus 
death : “ I declare, my Cod! that 1 never pronounced intentionally an unjust sen- 
‘ tence, when judging lietweeu two of Thy servants; in my decisions I always en- 
“ deavoured to follow the piesct iptions of Thy hook and those of lhy Prophet’s 
“ Snnna; in every case which was doubtful, l placed Ahu llanifa between me and 
“ Ihee, for I solemnly declare that 1 considered him to have been a man well ac- 
“ cjuainted with Thy conimandements and never deviating from the truth, when he 
“ knew it. ” There is here an idei borrowed from a saying of Ahu Muhammad 
Abd Allah, the son of al-llasan and the grandson of al-Hasan Ibn Ali lbn Ain 
Talib : He passed his hand ov't his hoots [when making the ablution for prayer , 
and did not take them off in order to wash his feet), and a person said to him : ‘ Do 
‘ * you pass your hand over your hoots? ’ His reply was : * I do; Omar lbn al-Khatlab 
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“did so; and he who places Omar between himself and God lias secured himself 
“ from danger. " II is lbn Kulaiba who mentions this in his Kitdb al-Madrif, 
where he speaks of Ali. — The anecdotes related of Abu Yusuf are very numerous, 
and the doctors of the law enlarge upon his merit, his preeminence and the respect 
to which he is entitled. In the Khalib’s greater history of Baghdad, wo find things 
said of Abu Yusuf which are shocking to hear and whiehwe therefore abstain from 
mentioning. They are given on the a itlmnty of Uni Vllah Ihu al-Mulmrak [rol. II. 
p. 12), Waki Thnal-Jarrah <rol. 1. p. 37 V, Yazid lbn Harun rol. I. p. 37 r i), Muham- 
mad lbn Ismail al-Bukhari ’ rol. II. p. 50V, \hu 'l-llasm ad-Harakulni (rol. II. 
p. 239] and others. God knows best! — The hath A !»ii Yusuf was horn in theyear 
113 (A. I). 731-2i; his death took place at Baghdad on Tlmisday, the 5th of the first 
Rabi A. 11. 182 (26th April, A. B 70S , at the first hour of tin* afternoon; <ome 
say, hut erroneously, that he dud in the year 192. llewa* appointed ldl\ in the 
year 166 (A I). 782-3 , and died in office. His son \ usiif studied and practiced 
the application of rational deduction rdi !o qm ^lions of law . lie learm d 1 raditionr 
from Yunus lbn A hi lsliak as-Sahii 25 , as-Sari 11m Yahyaaml othei^. lie was ap- 
pointed kadi of llie western suhuih of Baghdad in Ins falling lifetime and, by the 
order of ar-llashid, he presided at the Iriday prayer in the city of al-Mausur .the 
suburb of al-Karkh . lie held the Kudi'hip till hi*' ihalh. That (went occurred at 
Baghdad, in the month of Rajah, 192 May, A. B. 80S). — The Khalil) of Baghdad 
states that, when the hath Abu Yiwif died, ai-Uashid nominated in hi" place Ahu 
’l-Rakhtan Walib IbnWahb al-Kunodii, the sarie* of whom wc have given an account 
i rol. III. p . 673). Ahu lakuh al-Khuzaimi a poet of surn ■ celebrity and an inti- 
mate friend of Ahu lusuf and his ‘■on, having heard a man say, on the death of the 
former : ** To-day jurispt udenec is dead, ” recited the following lines * 

O thou who announcest the death of jurisprudence to the members of its family, because 
Yakub has ceased to live, thou art not aware that jurisprudence js not dead hut lias merely 
passed from one bosom to another; from \akuh to Y usiif , from goodness to put it v . Whilst 
he {Yusuf) remains and wherever he stops, it will stop (with him, when he dies), it will 
descend to the tomb 

— Khunais is the diminutive form of ahhnas , which ( adjective ) signifies : having 
the nose sunk into the face and the point of it slightly prominent. The masculine is 
akhnas and the feminine khansd. This form of the diminutive is called the apneo- 
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paled ( tarkhtm ) ; to obtain it, the rule is that the servile letters are to be suppressed 
and that the regular diminutive form is to he given to what remains of the word. 

It is thus that Azhar, Axwad and Ahmad have for apocopated diminutives Zuhair , 
Suwaid and Ilumaid (2G). — Instead of the name Bahlr , some persons read Bujair , 
but they are in the wrong. — I turned over law-hooks and other treatises in hopes 
of discovering the meaning of the word llahla , hut did not succeed in my search. — 
The other names [in the fj p acnlatjy, are so well known that we need not indicate 
their orthography. — Saad llm Khahta was one of those volunteers who, on account 
of their extreme youth, were dispensed by the Prophet from lighting at the battle of 
Ohod. The others were al lhua Ihn Aazih *27) and Abu Said al Khudri (?;o/. //. 
j, 208). — Vl the battle of llu* Intienchment, the Prophet remaiked Saad Ihn 
Khahta who, though \er\ young, was lighting with great bi.uery. He called him 
over to him and a-knl him his name. The other replied : ‘* Saad [happiness*, the 
“ son of llahla; ” on which the Piophel slioKcd his head and said : “ May God 
“ grant \ou happy fortune. ” — llunm** was the pt rson after whom was named the 
open place in kufa wlm h is called the / rluhur Sfih of hhnnats. TrhihdrSAh are per- 
sian words and mean f nr streets. Tins place was ell’ectivtdy an open square from 
which streets branched off m fmn directions. 

(1, Stv III. hf ■ ->f IliM \ti.l .'ll Ban . in tin- \iilum<\ 

it) M»u Mi.ik Sul. ii!. An llm I mi/, a mmiiber ..I tin* Inin* • >! ^hail.Au , a tra*! iti< on--i anil a native ol Kilfa, 
died \. 11, 141 ' l». . * smi , ,. t 1 , 1 . — //<<//(}:.' 

i3; Aim I- h.i >im **ul. urn mi II. i. 1 .i i kli.iu .it- r.u 'ifi , mho ol tin* ln/in, mi* dimples of Mulurnriidil s Compa- 
nion*, \\.i*» iii..s| d—uiii.ms mi til. | >i .it* r irt* ol |»K*tv Tin* aiitliMi* <*| tin.* Xujum places lus death in the year 143 
! \. 0. "no- l \ 

^4' Alin s - ** . 1 1 1 1 Ati 1 Imi .is-*- ol. 1 i'.i MAlik, a ni**iiit*t*i id the tribe mJ Tlnikil and a uati\< ol Kilfa, was a 
traditi.mi-t id go.nl autli..i i!\. llr di**d m tli**\e-i 13*. A. I). 733-4), nr thereabouts. — ( Ihiffiiz .) 

^5) Abu Bakt lli-lii llm al-\\ .ini ihn klia.id al-km-h, miu* ol tli- m* >*-t eminent id Abu Hm.iia’s disciples, 
wts highly distinguished t.M In*- learnm/, In*, pietv and the austeinv >d In- hie. In the year 208 (A. I). 823). 
he was appointed h\ al MamiVi I > . ait as a /,d.i in the quarter ut Baghdad which was then called Askar al- 
M.ihdi, ami winch Ins .one alter waul" known h\ the name ol ai-Rusala. When lie held that place, he iu- 
currcd the displeasuie ol Galiya llm Aktheni 33 of th f nd.), hecause he re fused to execute a judgment 
pronounced hy that poweilul mag.stiate, lie ng cited lor that reason belore al-MAmftu, he declared that the 
unfiivoiahle character wlm.li ut* had ncrneil ol Yahva Irom that hddi s own townsmen prevented him from 
obeying lus mandates. Yahva .i"ked the khalil to depose the Aib/i, hut his request was not granted. Bishr 
Ihn al-Walld betaine kbit ol Baghdad and ol the suburb of al-Karkh under the khahlate ol al-Motasira, but 
was afterwards persecuted and confined to lus house by that prince because lie refused to declare that the 
Koran, which is the word ol God, was created and not elerncl. The khalif al-Mutawakkd set him at liberty 
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and authorised him to give opinions on points of law and teach Traditions. He lived to an advanced age and 
died A. II. 238 (A. I>. 852-3). — (Lire# of the Ham file doctors; ms. of the Bib. imp. ol Paris, supplement, 
n° 699, fol, 93. — IS ’ujiim.) 

(6) Ttie three legists ol which this work treats were MAlik, AbA llanll.i and as-ShAfi. 

(7^ See wd. I. p. 235. 

(s Al*ii 1- Hasan Alt 11m al-Jaad Urn Ohaid al-Jauhan, one <d Abu Ydsiifs disciples, died A. II. 134 
( \. D. 749 SC . at the age ol iunetv-s\ \e.irs. — \hve» of the Ham fit * u lol. 104.) 
o' Fail/ inj , m trench nougat, is a cake or h>id paste made ot almonds and huiie>. 

to) An adulterer lann.'t he punished unless tnui witnesses decl.ire that lew .saw hitn in the act. Here 
■he question is, it the Khalit, as ihiet ol the religion, had tin right ol liilluluig the punishment, because he 
witnessed t' t tomimss.oti -a (he crime. 

;| r Talha Ihn Muhamnnd Ihn .laalai was ..m ot tin witness. t tin act b\ which tin Khalit al-Muti 
ih, mated m favour ot his s,.,, ,.t-|,n. It'- i'eii,ii.,"! w. s s-gnul tl « 13- ot /n '1-haada. 3<,3 5 U August 
A L». 97 4). — , Wijum 

I 12) Hllal llm Yehva Ilm Muslim, a mtl\<’ of lhi*ia and s'lrti.iiind lljlal al-Hal /cm lighted Hihli \ on 
i amt ot h.s great 1, ai r ■ i r . : ain! miel.uein s' min ,] iu> .sj • udem < 1 1 1 >• 1 < i Urn Ham la and /utai ( »e<r noti 1 4h 

H. died \ 11. 2 , •» H. .sj' — Jt s in, H.-.-U. * t ■ '*7. 

'1 J Tli" tians'at, n . ' th- .is! \ • se x . . iii i' 1 '.il 

1 i l’he nrn'na Zutai Ibi. Hudliiil lh:i K i,s a u.i!'\> a Bt-ri ,md .iii , mini n» do, t..j .| tin Hamtili s, , t 
a is me ol Me’i Hamla s „hi st dis. ipics. How s int^t, the had. shq. . a Irisj ,i tin* inhabit, ml> "1 whnd 
e a.'i. ■'•st-.r.nn ’ b in hull,' . aul In dud th it ,i. 'll, ■! 1 . v \ l» '♦-> if th< agi I ! it\ -eight tote 
L’ic> >' fl , Han h fio. t ; s,i 
1 5‘ The w o' d a t n -• * m- t -* tn ! * **n t i 

1*, Tin m i, >,i'r k- ass ( , * , ■ u ■■ u.jume , t ■ a the per-- n w ho lure* il,< 

animal. 

17) Hotlum. l.m \ i\ an w >> , -a .i-lii-hi. 1 pi , ,.i. :■ v: - 

1,S) 1m Ihn l.ia’ ii w is 1 1 1 * • gl .I'n's a . Kliaot a. M il.'-.I » T , Mn Us', ! , r-lt s|ud 

; 1 9 Tl"' ara'm ev.ies*..,i, !,ei. fa s -1 l-\ t -pn 

20 It is not < t ti w hot' ei th* k< ‘ l .!i m.'i: tin- '.ii.i t - 1 ;t" ■: u. . t ’ t ii v hi* disinterest, dries*. 

-1 111 S .1 i.,t.u W I It) , n a th, k‘.a :i a.-Mm-m: 

22 I. ,te» , \ h.s h\ -- t f - r 

ii llm Inn i ; ‘••inis m r. ho Fhi uuk r:.i? M, 1 * ■* Mu- *- . w.i in /. ,a V - 1 . J W , *,>< jiun, t it, p tl .s 

Mgo quote i li. ■ I antii 1 thi* In .\>d U’elf I th< Hi.i'dat. i Hal u! l.a-li! 

^24) Th, 1 mi i i. A! ii A!) 1 A’ ah Muh monad llm ".iinaa Ip'i (Mind \-,th I ilium, , a learned Ifadltn in- ' 
and ilnC r “! th, 11 ,:uh'. wit, -to led juii'p: 'i h i. • iind-'i Mm I u ml Ih < >m[,o-, u a number of w.uks 
MU l as thi'Gu-! fm h'l n i ‘ iah nl -htnh) ,\U- 1 Hi • r*,it n n< \h. l >ml , i a , ,// */*,', t w't' ^.S ijllhU and true 
<\ iti>\ \avtl" . In t:i wrti 1 h ± ( \. I) se* S . . th< d» ath a \u ut. tin* s,.n .\ Abu Hanila, he was 
tpp anted ot H:i ghd ad )\ ai-Mamun. He u,e.i m u„ \>.u t'x [ A I ». m7-s , .it th* age ot on- bundled 

old ttirii \.-ars. — Lives nf th~ Hun, fries t,,l. 92 

45, Arc. i ding l>, ail-Dah iln, th, Tr.nJitlonist \ finus Ihn Ahi Isliak a- -h.ihii dad o. the uar t 59 (A l>. 775-6, 
(26; lie leg, liar dumnutiMj <>l t'ese w.id- would h< ( zUaiytr , f sunyut and t hum y ut. 

27) AhCl Ouwlra al-IhuA Ihn AA/ah, one of the Ansars, <1 jh] A. H. 71 'A. D, 690-1- — {Sujurn ) 
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YAKUB AL-HADRAMI 


Ahu Muhammad Yakub Ihn Ishak 1 hn /aid Ihn Ahd Allah lbn Abi fsliak al-Ha- 
drami [a hadramite) by clienlship and a native of Basra, was a celebrated teacher of 
the Koran-readings (vol. 1. p. 152) and the eighth of Hie ton Readers (1 ). The sys- 
tem of readings taught by him (2 is well known and has been regularly handed 
down b\ oral transmission, lie came of a family which produced men learned in 
the Readings (3), in grammar and in tin 1 (pure, language of the Arabs, men distin- 
guished for having transmitted down a great quantity of various readings and for 
their knowledge of the law . Yakuh was one of the most eminent Readers, and 
those of tin 1 two holy cities .1 lehhn and Medina), of the two leaks, of .Syria and of 
other countries , learned his s\>lem by heart, either with or without the isndds 
,vo /. 1. nitrnd. p. wii . He obtained a full acquaintance with the readings (or edi- 
tion* hv renting them aloud to able marten, sueli as Sallam Ihn Sulaman nt- 
lawil <4', Mahdi Ihn Mai mini (5) and Abu ’l-Ashhab al-Otaridi Mi;. He taught 
-ome lections ‘liuri)/. 7 which he I* t 1 learned from Hamza ; vol I p. 478); be 
heard lections tanuht by Ahu ’1-llasau al-kisu nd. li p. 237, and he 
heard aUo traditions taught fnj) his grand!. ither /aid Ihn Mid Allah and bv Shoha 
vol. I.p. 493 . 1 he ish'iJ o! the reading adoph d by him reaches up to the Prophet 

in the following maiuiei .he read under Sallam’s tuition, Sallam under that oi 
\asim lim A hi n Nujud [rol II. p. I . Vasim under that of Ahu Ahd ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami iol. Up. I , Urn Ahd ai-Rahman under that of Ab I bn Abi Jalib, and 
Mi under that of tin* l'ropln t A number of Rcad< r? handed down that reading 
alter learning it ftom Mikuli and ri citing it under ins direction; such were Ranh 
lbn Ahd al-Mumm ;K), Muhammad lim a) -Mulawakkil [O’, Ahu Halim as-Sijistani 
,ro/. I.p. (>03)and others. Vz-Zalaiani ,10 heard it from his Yak Alt's) lips and, 
after the death of Abu Amr lbn al-A!a u jnl. li. p. 399j the most eminent of the Basra 
literati approved the choice which be bad made, and all or most of them adopted bis 
system. Tahir Ihn Abd al-Mumin lbn Ghalbun, the imdm of the great mosque of 
Basra, never recited [to the congregation) any other reading of the Koran than 
that of Yakub. Vccording to Abu ’l-llusain lbn al-Munadi [p. 77 of this VuL), 
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Yakub read the Koran under Hie luilion of Abu Amr, but there be is mista- 
ken. Abd ar-Rahman Ibn AbiM-Hatim stated that Ahmad Ibn llanbal (vol. /. 
p. 44), being asked his opinion of Yakub al-lladrarni , answered : 44 Vera- 
cious ” (11), and Abu Ilalim as-Sijistani said : ‘ ‘ Of all the persons whom we have 
44 seen or met with, Yakub al-Hadrami is the best aequainted with the lections , the 
44 differences (observable in the text) of the noble Koran, the manners of conciliating 
44 these differences and the systems followed by the grammarians in analyzing the 
“ text of the Koran. M He \ Ya/>t\b , composed a woik which be entitled the Jdmt 
icollcctor) in which be noted all the differences which exist between the various 
manners of reading the Koran, and indicated the persons lowborn each of those 
readings coni 1 be traced up. In a word, we may sav that, in ln^ time, be was for 
the people of Basra, the chief doctor in the Reading’. He would sometimes ques- 
tion bis disciples respecting the number of verses contained in the Koran and, if 
any of them made a mistake in the enumeration, be would older him to stand up 
[and leave (he dais . He died in the month of the tiisl Jornada, 205 'oct.-no\. 
A. I). 82( ] ; those who place bis death in the month of /u ’l-llijja are mistaken. 
He, bis father lsbak, and l.i*- grandlalhei /ml, lived each of them to the age of 
eighty-eight sears. 11 1 « failin'? grandfather, Abd Allah Ibn A In lsbak al-Hadrami, 
was one of those great and dMiuguiHied doctor? :i>i late and tjrammar whom all 
point at, for thei»* learning. \bu Ohaidu Mamai Ibn al-'duthanna ml. III. p. 388 
says, that the lirM person who laid the juandiitwis of Aiubic grammai was Abu ’I- 
Aswad ad-Huwuli (ml. I. p . 002 ; alter him came Maimun al-Akian ,12 , who was 
succeeded by \nba<a tal-Iil 13 , who was followed h\ Abd Ml .b Ibn Mu lsbak al- 
Hadrami. In anutliei version of t'.is statement, Anba^as name plated before that 
Maimun. Hod knows best which reading is prefeiable. Abd Allah Ibn Abi lsbak 
was a contemporary of Isa Ibn Omai alb- 1 bakaii ml. II. p. i 1 and Abu Amr Ibn 
al-Ala, but died before them. Abu Mlah Ibn ul -Marznbam vol. Ill . />. 07, 
says in bis )luk!abts information picked vp , which woik contain^ an account of the 
celebrated grammarians, that al-Mubairad \v ul. 111. p. 31: said : 11 All agiee in 
“ considering Abu '1-Aswad ad-I)uwali as the first who laid down the principles of 
44 Arabic grammar and that be learned them from Ali Ibn Abi Talih. Abu ’1-As- 
“ wad taught them to Anbasa Ibn Maadan al-.Muhri, who tiansmitted them to Mai- 
44 mun al-Akian by whom they were communicated to Abd Allah [Ibn Abi Jshah) 
“ al-Hadrami, fiom whom they passed to Isa Ibn Omar ^14), then to al-Khalil 
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44 Ibn Ahmad (voi. /. /?. 403), ilicn to Sibawaih (to/. II. p. 390) and then lo ul- 
44 Akhfash. *’ Bilal Ibn Abi Burda (vol. II. p. 2), the son of Abu Musa ’1-Ashari 
(vol. III.]) 033), was governor of Basra when he brought about a conference between 
Abd Allah f Ibn Abi hhilk) and Abu Amrlbn a'-Ala. The latter said [in his account of 
what then passed) : 11 Ibn Abi Ishak got t ho belter of me in a discussion concerning 
“the (letter) hamzn , but I afterwards studied the question ami attained supe- 

riority. ” This Abd Allah frequently objected to al-Farazdak trol. Ill, p. 012) the 
faults which be committed in bis poems, and the latter at length said : “ By Allah I 
4 ‘ I will compose against him a satirical verse which will obtain currency among 
li literary men and be quoted by them as a pro\erb. ’ He then made this verse : 

If Abd Allah was a mairla y l should satin/e him , but \bd Allah is a uvw'ln of a fa- 

mily wlm.li are wmelns. 

lie said so because Abd Vlhh \\ u* a anuria of the lladranns, which family was con- 
federated by oath hall' w ilb tl- 'I «if M.d Sham- Ibn Abd Manat'. The Arabs of the 
desert sa\ that tlie wmd hu!/f i- the eqnh aieut uf ni'tirla, and they eile verses in proof 
of their av'cilimi. Some of lln , "C pa^.igf* I should give here were I not apprehensive 
of lengthening l!n> article too much, besides which, this is not a tit place for them. 

(1) A\Y fm 1 h ju-'.t in-'iit i 'i "I \f!i i;.il !:■' n’ r . mii] ,il> , ,,i (.*:i . AN.ro we to * I i^s tV ten by 
tfi« •»! lli'ii A aK ii a \\i-iiM li dd, n •! tin* *nrh 4 't |»I.n l»:it tb* •'inth.aul we shout 1 obtain a list 

arranged m tin- m .l«*i Ibn \inei. Ivi K.itlm, \im:m, A.iol, Abb Ainr. Il.mi/.i, Nate, al-kiMi', Yakub and 
al-Iia/ / A i • Th<‘ 1 • • rnph.'i - i-l.n A aKuh .■■■» 1 1 1 »* > i_ lit Is • • : . 1 1 . < ■ li>t and « i t«* 1 1m ^ .i dilm nlt\ <<f win* h the 
solution lias n-a \ . i h-vn |..un 1 bv tli** 1 1 .m-iat a. Tin U.m t .i cl the ■ -! ."<e we 1 * 3 4 5 / /{«•»«/»•/•%. should be arran- 
ged thus, il the 'In >no!,.,' (l i! ..nb ? w ._-i o r ■ he I •" »\a - •.! Ib/i Noun, Ihn Kifhii, An- in, Abu Amr, Hamza, 
al-Kisfti and N.'iti. To mak** up tin lut ol t«*ti , tin' name-. id Y t/id, Vikub and al-Ba/zbr wvie added. 

[<£) The Headline, »»r ratb-u, tie vstiun ot r- .nlimr* or lections adopt'd bv each ol the se\en or ton Hea- 
ders, may be (onsiderod as an edition -d the Kor.une text. 

(3) See \ ol. I, page 1 5r2. 

(4) Abb ’1-Mundir 'mII.iui Ibn '•Milami.iii, a nati\e .d Basra and a nnncfn of the tribe of Mnznin.i, was known 

as a Reader and a 'grammarian. He spoke with (detrain e and was considered as voracious (uuiiik) in what 
he taught. Ilis death took place in tin voar 171 (A. D. 787-8). Person 1 not well mlorined luxe confounded 
him with Abb Siil.nm.tn Sall.im at-Tawil al Madami as-Niadi, surnamed al-Khor.is.im. — [Kdulj Mann fa tul- 
Kurrrt, tns. of the Ht!>. n° 7 4 2, fol. 30.) — Has Ibn Kh.illik.tn lallon into the mistake pointed out by 

Shams ad Din Muhammad ibn Ahmad ad-Daualu, the author of the Karr A ? 

(5) Abb Yahy.x M.thdi Ihn Maimun al-\/di, a nmin’a and a native of Basra, is placed by ad-Dahabi among 
the Traditmmsts. lie died A. li. 171 (A. I). 787-8) or <72, — (//u//dz.) 
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(fi) Ah A T-Ashli.d. .Kin I a r I hi Il.uyAn al-Otftridi died in Basra, towards tin* year 105 (A. D. 781-2), at a very 
ad\ anced afifr. — ( Ktiuh al-Mai\rif , llu/Jdz.) 

(7j The word hnrf is employed as a leehuiial lenn in the science «d the Readings and has then two ill Ho- 
ren t sr.rnihf.it ions. It designates the systems ot Koran-readine, tliat is, the editions of the Koranic text taught 
bv the nre.it niasiers, and also the vainnis iv.idniffs oi lections which are tound m the diflerent texts of the 
Koi.in. The plural is huruf. 

(S) Aim ’l-llasm llauh Urn Ah.l al-Muinin, a .i tive • >1 Basri .ind one ol \ aUOli’.- disciples in Koran-readuip, 
died tow aid- tin* \»*ar 2.14 \\. I). SiS-9',, — y humi, t.-l 58, \eiso.' 

(9) Muhammad, tho son ot tli.* Khalil al-MnlawaKKil. was di^tineuisln'd as a poet and died A. II. 2 S 2 
{A. th S95-i>'. lb may ptnh.ips h,> tin* peis,.u mdifihd hoje. 

(It)' Abu Muhammad Ain] Mlah ’,1m Has .m a -/ i > 1 . 11:1 <; /< <ti 1 , **/ />,> uJIays >■/ /u/,uun ncur Uny/nhul), 
was a ip.u her ol tin 1 le.uiii,.:-. Tin* da'- ol Jo- death n -t urn h\ ti e .intlim <>| tin kuiui 

(11; Mufti', 01 c isuist s , when 1 mi lilted on a douhllid pn.m , a, wavs «liaw up t!a :i answer 111 the most 
concise mauiiei poss.hle. 

(12' I.ittie or Tii 1 1 1 1 i-i r Kin >w 1 * . *1 Miimun al-AKran 

M:r I.irle is Know a iAhu j- V sw.nl Anb.i' 1 lie. M m.m .. 1 - 1 o, 11* po- s.*- s, d ,.me _ 1 .uuui.ti i< ai hn<*wle ’^e 

and ti.iM.-mdt <1 d vn .',1 \ a ji* it numhei • n . ..in •< ._ - 1 v hi, h w* i- u.aiiv • 'lupoid i>\ Jam and 

ai-1 il ./<iaK. Ill III *1- lull'll hi\. 1 ,,. I 1' Ml s. a ,■ 1 • t S i. \ "1 fit ll.ia. Ill talln i was tailed 

Mad An al-T 1 i . oi' 1" t, m i< . » 0 1 m • •{ 'h . n . pi-- > ti mi tie _ : mi ot l'aK, /.rid I In* 

Abih. of win >s, tin 1 -I )i-‘ w Mli pifph'i. J'ht til, d pisMtii I,;, s 'ii # — I lie _*vl s 

tnrfi, > /,„ , ,, | . > . 

! 1 1 ) 1 le il .. 'ii.h.il 1,1', Js.i I! ij Olli.il - t 5 it* !l d' • 1 1 *i.i I 1 'in'tl at ll.e ! a V II 111 ( \ 1 1 . 7 2 > - SO . lul 

«'ita • lit J - i.‘. .'nn. > > «/, » 1 . , 2*«. 


ABl A WAN A Till; 11AFIZ 


A 1 > u A wain Yakub Ihn Jshak 11m Illinium Ibn Ya/.id, an mlialiilanl of Naisapur 
[Naisdpon , and afterwards ol Isfaram h/tirdnu . i* the author ol the imok entitled t il - 
Mustutd as-Suhih collection of authentic Traditions , the malomi.s of which lie extract- 
ed from the work of Muslim Ibn al-llajjaj \ rol . III. p. 31N ; . lie was one of those 
hafizes who travelled about and gathered up a great quantity of Traditions. He ram- 
bled over Syria and Egypt and visited Basra, Kufa, Wasil, Hijaz, Mesopotamia, Ye- 
men, Ispahan, Bai and Ears. The luifiz Abu T-Kasim, generally known by the 
surname of Ibn Asakir [col. II. p. 252j says of him, in the History ol Damascus : 
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4 Abu Awana heard, at Damascus, llu* lessons of Yazid Ibn Muhammad Ihn Ahd 
4 as-Samad, Ismail Urn Muhammad Ibn Kir.it (i), Shoaih Ibn Shoaib Ihn Ishak 
4 and Olliers. In Egypt, he heard Yunus Ibn Ahd al-Aala(2), Ibn Aklii Ibn 
'* Wahb (‘i), al-Muzuni [vul. /. p. 200), ar-Hahi [ml. I. p. 519), Muhammad Ibn 
‘ al-IIakam and Saad Ihn al-IIakam. In Irak he heard Samian Ihn Nasr, al-Ilasan 
14 az-Zafarani [rot. 7. p. 373 1, Omar Ihn Shahha 'ml. II . p. 375) and others. In 
u Khurasan, his teachers were Muhammad Ihn Y»b\a ad-Dhuldi, Muslim Ibn at- 
“ llajjaj, Muhammad Ihn Itaja as-Smdi and otlieis. In Mesnpulamiu he heard Ali 
• 4 Ibn llarh and other;. Traditions weie taught on his authority b\ Abu !>akr al- 
“ Ismaili [ml. I. }>. S), Ahmad Ihn All ar-Jta/i ( 5;, Abu All al-lluviin Ibn Ali, Abu 
41 Ahmad Ihn Ali, Sulaiman al-Taharam r >1. /. p. 592, Muhammad Ihn Yakub 
44 Ibn Ismail the hdfi:, Abu ’l-Walid III" legM and his own A ! »u Musih Mulmn- 

“ mad Ihn A hi Awana. lie made Ihe pi L* milage five limes.” — “ \Yhen I was at 

44 al-M issha, ”sa\sllm V hi Vwana, “ my brother, Muhammad Ihn Ishak, wrote to 
“ me a letter in which weir these lines : 

“ If v\r niri't !)'*f<in* ii'ii 1 (I'Mili. \\“ sli.ill i iih* (»m souls ol i!i" jMins c in '“(1 l>\ our m ilual 

“ repio.K li -s. .m>l ! I l li« ■ Ii.mi 1 <•: .nil ipit<*s id. />••• tu u i! / '<n/ Ida main of our 

“ .ilwnt It lends ,n r now iiikId "round. ” 

Ahu Ahd Allah al-IIakam rni. II. p. (»S 1 i declared Ahu \wana to he a learned 
and most r\ i< I liadilmnist, one of those who tra\elled over the regions of the earth 
in search ol l millions. Hr died m the \ r.ir 3 .• G i A . D. 92S-9 ) Ilarnza Ihn Yusuf 
as-Sahnn ,ro/. I. p. 25 mentioned that, in the \ oar 292 i V. I). 901-5), Ahu Awana 
was seen m J i i i j a n . The hdjlz Ahu 'l-Kusim Jim Asikir slates lint the following 
narration was made to him In the l»ol\ and fundament illy learned shaikh (as- 
Shaikh as Salih al-Asih Vim Vbd Allah Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Il)ii Omar as- 
Saflur. a native of Isl’arain : “ The tomb of Ahu Awana, at Isfaram, is visited by all 
44 pious people, and considered as bringing a blessing on those w ho go to it. At the 
4 ‘ side of it is the tomb of the scholar by whom bis Traditions were banded down, 
“ I mean Abu Noaim Abd ul-Malik Ibn ul-IIasan al-Azhari of Isfarain. These 
44 tombs are in the same mausoleum ; it lies within the city, on the left 
44 hand of the person who enters by the gate of Naisapur. Near that mausoleum 
44 is another containing the tomb of the mldl [or ouster) Abu Ishak al-lsfaiiini 
“ (vol. 1. p. 8); it is on the right band of the person who enters Ike city by the gate 
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44 just mentioned. Beside it is the tomb of Abu Awana's disciple and inseparable 
“ companion in life and death; I mean the nsldd { master ) Abu Mansur al-Baghdadi, 
“ who was eminent as an imam , a legist and a dogmatic theologian. They both 
44 assisted each other in defending religion by means of arguments and logical 
44 proofs. I heard my grandfather, the imam Omar Ibn as -Saffar, to whom God be 
44 merciful! say, after looking at the tombs which surrounded that of the ustdd Abu 
4t Ishak, and pointing at the mausoleum : 4 It is said that forty imams and legists 
“ 4 of the Shaft to sect are there reposing, c\ei\ one of whom was worthy of govern- 
44 4 ing the sect and of giving opinions conformable to his, as-Shafi’s , views and 
** 4 decisions. ’ The people \i>it the mausoleum ol the tmdm Abu lshak more fre- 
“ quenlly that of Abu Awana, that great ntunn and Tiadilionist whose worth they do 
44 not appreciate because lit 1 died a long time ago; they know Abu Ishak’s merit 
because lie died but lately. Abu Awana was, however. I In* ii i >t to make known at 
“ Islarain the doetnne ot the imam a*- Shall. Iln^he did » *n his return from 
Egypt, where lie bad studied umki Abu Ibrahim al-Muzam ml. /. p. *200). 
44 When ni\ grand lallu i passed ne.ii Hie mausoleum of the uslad Vn) Ishnlr, I io- 
“ maiked that he newer entued into it, tinmigh a feeling of ie\erenee, and that he 
“ was satisfied with kissing the thicshuld, to wlueli there weie a mimher of steps 
44 leading up. Ib* would innam Iheie standing ler some lime, like a man pene- 
44 truted with respect and vent rut. mi. ai d then pas- mi with the look of a man who 
44 lias just said iai wil; to a peisnii ot high dignity. When he leached the man- 
44 solemn of Abu Awana, lie muu.'J di-plav mote lespect, reveienee and veneration 
44 than lie had done at the otliii, and would iemain tin re a longer tune.” -- As 
we ha\e alieady spoken of the adjeilnis iSaisdpdn /<>/. J. p. (ilj and Isfardim 
{col. I. /■ 55 1 , wt netd not icpeal our observations here. 


(1) Ismail Hit! Mill .one. id II.'. kn.it Mi- 1 * .iil.ii -i t *ii* *: V. H .<‘»7 A. I». Hum. -7,. — ( \ujutn .) 

(- 2 , 'lit.' l.f»- . I Wnw- IH. Al.-l i »- \ .! " 1> 1 >. >.i ■ Ii v .'urn*. 

(3) The inaiue'T'j.t- >11 i lh* nadi‘i_ h . < ! : v* ■■ v h-wi ; * h* •a/i.-ti <>1 Ii.>u!at has : !hn Akin Wat b. 

(4y Abu liikr Ainu ill Ihn Vb ai-Ua/i '/ m.tae of /<«')> was an eminent hufiz. He died in the vo.»r 408 

(A. D. 101 i-A'. — iUufJAz.) 
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Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Ishak, generally known by the surname of Ibn as-Sikkit 
(the son of the taciturn ), is the author of the (phtlolmju al work entitled) Isldh (infan- 
tile (the correct inif of the lam/mnje ' ami other Realise*.. The hdjiz Ibn Asakir 
(ro/. 11. p. 2.52) says of him, in tin Ihstuiy of Damascus : “ lie delivered (his philo- 
“ logical) information on the authority of Abu Ann Ishak lhn Mirur as-Siiaibuni 
“ [rul. 1. p. 182’, Muhammad lhn Muhaiina, and Muhammad lhn Suhh Ibn 
“ as-Sammak the preacher. The same information wa*- received from him 
“and taught to others hv Ahmad lhn Fatah al-Mukn (1 i, Muhammad lhn Ajlan 
“ al-Akhhari, Ahu Iknma ud-D.ihhi, Ahu .Said .is- ‘-’ukkan 2 , Maimun lhn Harun 
“ the hit ih, and olheis. lie gave les-un- to the LhaUj) a! - Mutawakkil’s sons, 
11 and he said: ‘ Muhammad lhn us-Samuiak utleied this saving : * lie who 
“ • knows mankind humoui*' them; lie who has not that knowledge thwarts 
44 ‘ them, and the mam point, in humouring mankind, m to abstain from thvvart- 
“ * iug them 'd;. ’ ” Jim as - Si I k i i taught aho philology on the authority of 
al-Asmai (ml. 11. p. 128 , <d Aim Uhaid.i .ml. Ill p. AS 8 ; , of ul-Farru ,p. 63 
of this vol.) and of main others. Ill** wmlo aie good and lull of sound informa 
tion. Such aie the hlnli nl-Muntil the kitdh al-Ajaz vocabulary , the Muiini’s- 
Shnir [ oh as currently used m pm try, and the treatise on grammatical permutations 
and substitutions (al-kalb u a m l-lhddl' f A*. a grammarian, he wanted penetration. 
In Ins religious belief he inclined tovvaids the opinions and doctrines of those 
[the Shiites) who assigned pieenuneiiee to \li lhn Vbi Talib. The following rela- 
tion was made by Ahmad llm Obaul (4 : “ Ibn as-Sikkit consulted me on the 
“ propriety of his becoming one of al-Mutawakkil’s social companions, and I ad- 
“ vised him to refuse. He ullnbuled my counsel to envy and accepted the proposal 
** made to him. One day, whilst b«‘ was vvnhal-Mutavvakkil, (that prince’s two sons) 
“ ul-Motazz and al-Muwaiyad came in, and ai-Mutavvakkil said to him : 4 Tell ine, 
*• • Yakub! which you like best, these two sons of mine or al-llasan and al-liusain 
“ 4 {the sons of Ah)'! ’ Ibn as-Sikkit answered by depreciating the merit of the two 
* 4 princes and giving to al-llasan and ul-IIusain the praise to which they were well 
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44 entitled . On Ibis, aI-3! u Inw n kkil ordered Ins Turkish guards lu chastise him, 
** and tliex thrcic him down and) trod on his belly. lie was then carried to his 
“ house, where he died two days aflei wards. This happened in the year 
“ 1>\ i V. 0. 838-0). ” Abd Allah Ibn Ahd al-A/iz, a person who also had ad- 
vised Val\iib Ibn as-Sihhih not to enter into the suxnv of al- Wulaxxukkil, said on 
this occasion : 

1 a.lusnl von tukuh! lo awm! ihe pro\im'!\ ol -i e:i/r! ! " ! i t • h. i! il .marked a lion, would 

uU/IV.mmc turn. I .Mr lhrp i.» r ..n ! u. . ■ » * * ' .i . I . yii i ■ rfn , • ' in dt i • i k 

>'"i ! I sli.ill no! s.e . il \ • *u mos \mi’ < • .! sr v ii in .i .ini’” hul shall -;*\ : 

*• May >/<•'' J<ni ii"i >’" < /’ ■ (..i vuu li.enl- r .1 ' . > i n iu< uiu 

It is i elated that a! 1. Mua*ki d ikn m-Nki.ii wh»‘. x».\- hi- n i!i\e place and icccixmI 
this answer : “ I .on a khu/..m, tie I !»'*’>- \, u' an i r me limn Ihnrak. " Ihnirnk 
is a Milage in Klm/ision and .mi.i-o , t 1 1 . t i in the p* .\inee >1 al-\liw.z. — 1 

max here observe iliul Ahxxa/. hum- d- i .i j .■ I ■ : hhivMan. — AI-lo;in limn re- 

mained in Ins hull". 1 dining fmtx days willn u! h lline burnt it he s< • n h\ any ot his 
acquaintances, and, Iwmg u-kud why ho did -«(, he icphid : “ M .\ <»ed he gloi died 1 
“ 1 sliould in* ashamed to me. t with i 1 ■ 1 1 a-NM.i!, Ill a-knl him what was his 
* l Counlrx and, tlmugh lie answeied me tiuly, itieie wu- in hi" pqdy a shade of re- 
‘‘ prehension ;5 t .” — AlnVl-llasan al-lusi h plated as follows : “ We were at a 
"■ sitting held by Aim 1-IlasinAh al Lihwuu 7 . wl u ppqu.srd dictating t<> the com* 
44 pany such rare and curmm phdoh.gie.i! ancc.hd - a- he was acquainted with, though 
4 ‘ xen feeble be was in tip- art of dictating. On ■ day. he said : I lie Arabs ,nf the 
44 defter I make use id tins e\pjc*ssn.n : 4 A luvulx loaded Jju- camel li» *1 {>> itself 
“ 4 up with its eliin j.: lu-dcLciulit On t h i - , Ibn a— s ikkit, w ho was then a mere 
“ youth, rose up K U'ent m c/’i to him and said : ‘ Abii’l-llasan ! the correct expression 
4 ‘ ‘ is : A heaxily loaded [rami l help 4 : itself iiji with iu two flanks (j^Jj ht-dc/faHn); 
44 4 and it means that, when a camel rjs.> with its load, it gels up with the help 
44 4 of its two sides.’ Abu ’l-llasan erased dictating that dav. Having resumed his 
“ lessons at another sitting, lie said : 'The halm of the dt sert) say : ^ueh a one is my 
4 4 4 next-door neighbour muhdslur ; on which lhn as-Sikkit again stood up to him 
“ ‘ and said : God bless you, sir! what dues mulnishtr mean? the right expression 
“ 4 is : Such a one is my mu/rdsir; in as much as the kasr, or side of bis tent lou- 
“ 4 ches the ka<r of i line. 1 Al-Lihxum ceased to dictate and never commenced 
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4< again. ” — “ Never,” said Abu ’1-Abbas al~Mubarrad, did I meet with a work 
composed by a Ilaglidadian which surpassed Ibn as-Sikkil’s treatise on the lan- 
“ guage.” — Ahmad Jim Muhammad Ibn A hi Shaddad related as follows : 1 1 com- 
“ plained to Ibn as-Sikkil of being in narrow circumstances, and he asked me if 
“ I had ever spoken [in verse) ? 1 answered that J liad not, uii which lie said : 

“ Hut I can do so; and he then recited to me llmm lines : 


“ I desire lliings wlmli 1 (.nmol possibly ohl.nn as long i icmain in apprehension of what 
“ desiim m,i\ In mg .i hot il . 1 1 ,\\ eilmg ■ .s •> mr, < h uni ) m se.oniol i irlies is not Handling 

“ 'untf ; i! is \ou» lenuiumg m «i si.im ol \ tint is mm!I\ ii.tvelimg (i. e. fa- 

*’ hijiiinij) 


Ihn as-Sihlvil i elated th.it a man wrote to a fimml of lus m these terms : “ A case 
“ of necessity has occuned whieii oblige* me [to hit r n ( am Sr hi you kihniuk t . If 
kt I succeed, 1 shall iiudthciem m\ share of //(«<</ joilunia and tin* rest shall he your 
“ share. If you ask to be excised / shall t :dij say that ci\rij lltimj good may 
“ always be expected ol you and that 1 now offer beforehand my excuses. ( Receive 
“ ?/if/ salutation ,S . ” — 'I lie billowing anecdote wa* copied from a note in his 
{Ibn as -SiUiKs hamlwuling ; Suhuman Ihn Bahia .d-l.aliih 9 was reviewing 
his earnin'//////; by man) ami, win n \mr Ihn Madi Karii» az-Zubaidi ;10 passed 
before him on horseback, lie said to him : “ Your horse is ol a base bleed. ” : — 
“ Nay, ” lephed Amr, “ he is a blood - horse.” On tins, Suluinidn ordered that 
the animal should be Kept from water till it got thirsty, and had then a large basin 
brought out, tilled with uatei. The blood-horses to which il was ollered drank out 
of it, and so did the lioisc of Ami, hut m bending the leg. 4 ‘ Do \ou see that?” said 
Sulaiman. “ 1 do;*’ lephed Amr. ‘-one base-born animal has recognised another ’ 
Omar Ibn al-Klialtab, to whom this was told, wiole to A:, r m the following terms : 
44 1 have been informed of what you sa.d to your superior officer, and am told 
“ that you haxe a swoid which you call Stmsdmit. Now, I also have a sword the 
“ name o( which is Simsnn and, by Allah! if 1 lax it across xour head, 1 shall not 
“ withdraw it till i( has readied yen* raliduu. If you wish to know whether 1 say 
“ truth or not, you have only to recommence. Deceive m\ salutation.’’ The term 
ruhdba takes the same vowels as the word aahdba [cloud) and designates that bone of 
the breast which is shaped like a tongue and is situated above the stomach. — Abu 
Otbrnan al-Muzini said : “ 1 met Ibn as-Sikkit at the house of the vizir Muhammad 
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“ lbn Abd al-Malik az-Zaiyat (vol. 111. p. 2'i9), and the latter said to me : Pro- 
44 pose a question to Abu Yusuf [lbn as-SH/it). Being unwilling to do so, 1 liesi- 
“ tated and delated, fearing to displease Ihn as-Sikkil, who was my intimate friend. 
“ The > izir insisted and asked win I did not ohet ; so, 1 endeavoured to choose an 
“ easy question and thus do him a friendly aet. 1 therefore said to him : 
* 4 What is the grammatical form of the ut1> nullal in that passage of hod’s 
44 hook where it is said : Send our brother irith us , so that ice may have (corn) mca- 
“ saved lo as. Koran, stir. 1*2. verse (13 h lie iephed . ‘Its form i* iwftil. f On this, 
44 I ubsened to him that, if it were so, the prelmte .or to at' of the \eih would be 
*• fatal. 1 do not mean that, said he, the h mi is ttajlail. On this 1 asked him how 
1,4 many letters there were in ti iftail [wlm in irabic eharacters\ and he answered : 
“ 4 live.’’ And how main, ” said 1, are there m naltal f lie answered : “ Pour. 

44 How then, said 1, ran a word o! four letters ha\e the same form as one ol li\e? M 
44 Being unable to answer, he eolouied up and remain d silent i 11). ” On this, 
“ Muhammad lbn Abd al-Malik said lo lnm : 4 Vt*u reeene, exen month, a salary of 
4 4 4 two thousand dirhems 'A*. 30 , and xrt \mi eainmt indicate the lorni of na/'lal.' 
44 W hen we willidu w , Yakub. //i/< ns-SthU .> said in me : ‘ Abu Olhman! do you 
4 ‘ 4 know wbaf )ou Inne done? ' I r« jdied : 4 B\ Vl-ab 1 I mideaxmired to find for you 
“ 4 an easy question, and do xon a sen ice. ’ ” — Abu ’ I- llasun lbn Sid a (vol. II. 
p. 272) stales, in bis Multi am. toward? the beginning of bis preface, that tins scene 
passed in the pie- nee ol the /hahf. al Mutawakkd. hod knows best! — An author, 
but not lbn Asakir, sa\s that lbn a^-Sikkit and lii^ lather Kept a selmol for children 
of the lower order in that -livet of Madina las Salam din /hdal) wbicli is called Darb 
al-Kuntara Ilnd je-Slrn l , and, wanting to gain something more, he applied to the 
stud) of grammar. It is related that the lathei, hating made the pilgrimage and the 
circuits aruund the House v t'm Kuaha , and the runnine {Ik I term Safa and Marwa ), 
prayed hod to render his son learned in grammar. [Ihn ns-StUit', hating studied 
grammar and plnlologt, used to tisit regularlx some persons who resided in [the street 
of) al-Kantara, and lie received from them, each linn*, the sum of ten dirhems ( b shil- 
lings) or somewhat more. He then went regularix to teach) lhslir and llarun, who 
were employed as scribes bx Muhammad Ihn Abd Allah lbn I ah lr al-Khuzai (12), and 
he continued to go to them and their children, ihn Tahir, being then in want ol a 
person capable of bringingup and educating hi* children confided them lo the care of 
Ibrahim Ihn lshak ul-Musahi, and engaged Yakub at a [ monthly ) salary of live bun- 
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dred dirhems, which sum he afterwards increased to one thousand. — Abu ’1- 
Abb&s Thalab [vul. /. p. 83) said : “ Ihn as-Sikkit was skilled in various branches 
fc ‘ of knowledge. His father, who was a virtuous man and had been one of Abu 
“ ’1-llasan al-Kisai's (vol. II. p. 237) disciples, was well acquainted with pure 
“ Arabic. The motive which induced people to attend Yakub's sittings was this: 
“ I found that he had collected the poems of Abu 'n-Najm al-ljli [13) and amelio- 
“ rated the t<‘\? ; so, l asked him to lend me the volume in order that I might copy 
“ it ‘ Abu ’l-Ahhus! said lie/ I have sworn that my wife shall be divorced from me 
t4 4 if that volume c\er gels out of my sight ; hut there it is before you ; so, you may 
*• * * bey in 1o> copy it [hrrci and return to me on Thursday next [lo resume your task).’ 
“ My going to see him induced a number of persons to do the same, and the news, 
“ having sjuead about, luought crowds lo his Icsmjiis ” Thalah said also : “ Our 
“ masters were unanimous in declaring that, since the time of Ihn al-Aarabi ( eol . Ill . 
“ p. 23 , there had noi appealed a moie learned plnlologer than Ihn as-Sikkit.” — 
living obliged by al-Mulawakkil to become the preceptor of his son al-Molazz Billah, 
he went to tli.i: pi Hire’s loom and said, on taking his seat: What does the emir wish 
* 4 that we should begin by To this al-Motazz replied : “ By departing.” — ‘ Then, 
“ said \ akiiL, I shall use caul retire). ” — “I shall he more active in rising than 
“ you, ” said al-Molazz, and lies loud up in such haste that his feet got entangled in his 
“ trowters ami he I**! I on the floor. Yakub, to whom he then turned, quite ab- 
“ ;ohed and blushing with shame, recited to In n these lines : 

“ \ man ma\ hr punished for a slip of the tongue, but is neuT chastised for the slipping 
4 of his feet. \ s' ip of the longue may cost him ins head, hut a slip of the foot is cured by 
“ repose 

“ Al-Mutawakh’d , to whom Yakub went the next morning and related what had 
“ passed, ordered him a gift of fifty thousand dirhems hut observed that he had al- 
44 ready heard these two \erses ” — Yakub used lo say : " I am a heller gramma* 
tf iian than my father, hut lie surpasses me by his acquaintance with poetry and 
“ [pure i Arabic. ” — A1 Husain Ihn Ahd al*.\Iujib al-Mausili said : “ I heard Ihn as* 
Sikkit recite llie follow ing a erses at a sitting held by Abu Baki Ibn Abi Shaiba (14) : 

“ I here are.persons wlio love you ostensibly with a love not to be diminished; aqd yet, if 
you ask them for ten farthings, they would refer their dear friend to the bounty of the all* 
“ knowing God. 
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Ibn as-Sikkil composed some poetrx capable of giving confidence lo a depeled 
mind. Such, fur instance, was the following : 

Wlifii the heart is filled with disp.iir and the widest bosom is too nanow to hold the grid 
which imades it, — whtn afflictions ha\e lodged ihciein and taken nj> their dwelling, — when 
\ou find no means of escaping from moen and percene that all the uddicss of the most expe- 
rienced is nself'S, — assistance will come to \on. whilst tim aie in disp.m, as a fatoui from the 
bountiful being who hears the praurs ol ih<- wielthcd. Wb"n imsfoi tune has i cached its 
height. dehwTante is at hand 

It was said by the learned (lml llie Isldh al-Mai.ttk v.a- a lie.dv wilhmil a preface 
and the [dab e,l-I\dhb ol Ibn luitaibn v<d. II. p. 2'J a preface will mil a bcul. ; tie 1 
fact is that t!ic preface of the 1 diet w. ik i> ten lmip , but tl emila-m. mi eh meM 
information. One t.f the le.ti net! Mid . “ ihmemtri et i.-sed the i i u! •< nf bird' 

*• at Iknl.dnd such a tread-e o.i j > h i h» h » _' \ as l!,i dlmihl;." Il c ilv.inlv an r,- 
s'l nelne an ! useful work, r ntmniig a . e..t i::t.inli!\ i.l j I i : i . » ! i » _ n d i f ■ - 1 ;i .item, 

and ill. 1 e Jms Hot C\ist, {,- f.,r a- wo know, a tieall-e <•! tin 1 -at. c : i/e .ml . ?i 

lilt same . ubjoci. A numhei petsuns h..\c tiKide it the s: e id i i*.t el -d 

ibcir stinlie- : the m/ii Un‘i 'l-Rd-m. a! - li n-uin I!n Ah, ed i 1 . : » a! 

Mnt;h : ihi in! 1. p. hjO . made an nhnL-ient m it, dm Llmlih \! u / di :.\a ul- 
1 ih i iz t y. 7S i! ibis r- ' ie:m>l. dhd il. .;hd lhi a-Sinl'i yd. I. p .‘>77 com- 
posed, mi liit* t 1 sf*. cit'd iii j! v.n in-h ncim. v.iik lie' i l!i •: !.n ‘ .m 

I»f I.'ti 'C . J \* lit lab rz Z‘bt' 1 ; bn- V n! // „* it, \ % li. 

Kitdb ol - i 1/ >z a i 1 ibti'utij . 1’ o li u ■ /- \n!\ b -id. (■/ , t .f a l , d A ,<(.!• 

)! .hsdl 7 id i <n !>r ' , on •' //#,* . mj fmn! , lie A/.'d - m- /. . / <i it 

Moon nu!'i i, i ni <<■!/:" i •(•! f nan nr : ' ni, s , l! .• hud > a!- ',/id* , lid y ren! 

''pr ir\ of at.it i.d- . t.l/ch ii ;■ In. t wmk, tin Kildb n-ltl, ui I. ‘ orji . • ■ hc!- 
ween (he j tin :.un In the :: end'Cis of the human hndv end !«• t! ■ . »f am- 
iiiais . I he K l . a 1 > e*v Sorj ini'l-Luljdiu on thr so !il!r aid bin!, , i! ; KiUlh 
fnnl uWfaii! m de tldTermue ef m ' mficalmu in twei n irtb :i < f llr fi>:>' u:,il fL< 
fntrih [>nn> Ih* K tab a 1 - Ilthlmi a! *cp!iles and myrrts , llse A lab . /- 1'i/dt [mt 
thr rrirs of men and animal.- , ihe In tab al-Adh dtl >on worth s alia • hair Inn opjio- 
site st'jiu fiat min , ihe Kildb (iS-SInijr u (L n—JSubul tin trees (l.n! plan!'', the hdtdb nl- 
H'Mxh ‘on irdd hcc.'-h), the Kildb al-JLl i on rimclsi , the Kttdh'cn-iSau tvUr <on 
expressions if rare t I'carrence > , the Kitab Madni *s-Shiar nl-Knbir \thr (jrenler w ■ r / 
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on the ideas occurring in poetry ), (he Kitdb Sarakdt as-Shawdra wa mattafakil alaih 
(on the plagiarisms of poets and the thoughts in which they agreed uninten- 
tionally ), etc. The reputation of this author is so great that we need not expatiate 
on his merits. The manner of lus death has been related otherwise than in the ac- 
count which we ha\e given : according to some, ul-Mulawakkil often attacked the 
character of Ali Ihu A hi Talib and of that khalif s sons, al-Ilasan and nl-Husain. • — 
His detestation of them lias Imen alieady noticed in some verses which wc inserted 
m the life of ALii ’1-IIusam Mi Ihn Muhammad sunrmicd Ihn Basslm [vol. II. 
p. 303) — Ihn as-Sikkii 'on the contrary , shewed foi tin in the utmost veneration 
,md attachment. In tin* roinersalion of vv hi cl i we have spoken, he said it appears ), 
t> M-Mutawakkd • ‘ Kml.ir, \\:\ si a\e, wasbittci than \mi and your *au*s. ” On 
llm, ai-Mutawakk 1 oidenul hi.- tongue to he plueked < ut fion. the hack of his ncek, 
,.ud the oi der w:^ oln \ -tl Tim oeem led on the cn e of 1 uesdn y, tlie 5’ of Rajah, 2i4 
[1 oetoher, I). S.*jS , i,r according to otlni;, in 2 45 or 2i(>. God host knows 
do* trio* dde’ lim -Skid had tlo-n ; tlaim* 1 hi.- (liv-eig 1 di year. When he 
died, ton thousand dnlo :*is wen* <ent to In- s-n h y a I- u nlawakkil , as the price of 
llif failin'' bool — Ih * o' i !.;u,u lan Abu Jaaf.u Ahmad Ilm Muhammad, gene- 
rails kn \vn b\ the ,* *ii »n of Ihn an-N’iIilias >ro/ /. p. SI , states that al-Alu- 
lawakkd’s c.onei ati oi wi'h 1! n as-^ KkU began m a jesting tone, which then turned 
to earnest Aer. idem to aii- ther account, al-Muliiwukkil ordered him to ieule and 
di: jure *e ■» cTli'n km :u* hid ■ and, percomng Ins unw illiiv m*Ss to do so. In* caused 
the kmai hole to re-.ile 11 n i k k i t — The latter repin'd to this attack on which 
l-Mutawahkil •* i I to hrn “ I ga\ e y ou an older and y on refused to olu y ; and, oil 
“ homg niMillei In th.- man, you did what I wanted ” He then had u bea'ing m- 
tbcled on llm SdJ.'it. who w is lmmediateh afterwards earned out of the room 
.iml dragged h one pro-ira! - ■ the groun l . — Gol knows which id these accounts 
n the true one. -- An an-e I it ■ simi'ai to the o**e related above has been already 
gi' ('ll by us m the hfo ni Abl Allah Ilm a!-Muharak vol. 11. p. 12), who liad been 
questioned respecting tin* relaliu* .* cuts ofMoawia Ihn A hi Sofyan and f)mar Ihn 
Ahd al-Azu. — The surname of us-SikU* was gi\en t*> the subject of this notice 
because he was u*ry tmituiii and weubi remain a long tune without speaking. All 
words of tin* forms fdlii an I fndil lake an i after the first letter (15). — Kh&z* 
means belonging to khdzisldn, which a region lying between Basra and Fars. 
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(1) AbftJaafar Ahmad Ibn Fanh Ihn Jihril, a teacher of (hr koran-reading*, a Tradiiionist and an exj o- 
sitor of the KorAn, was a blind man and a native of Baghdad. His v.i.*r Jearmni? and the euriituile <d lrt<« 

information brought Inin mb' groat repute. Asa Traditional, he is considered to be sure and trust\vurth\ 

He died A. FI. 3 <) :< ;A. F>. 915 6) at the age of nearly ninety years. — Kutn 1, fbl. 65.) 

(2) Abrt >.ud .d Has in Ihn .iI-Hnsam n-'-Sukk.m studied at the of Rdf j and Ytasra, acquired great 

philological . grammatical and historical lntorniation and published hi:li \ esteemed editions of the ancient 
poet-. He composed some treatises on philological suhjects and an extensive work on the poems of Ahd 
ISuw.ts Horn A. II. 212 .A. I) 827-8), di d A. II. 273 ^A. 1>. 888-9;. — Ft/rest; Fluegel s Gmmrtvittsth * 
S'hu/e tier Ivul't'i , p, 89 ) 

(3) This maxim is probably insetted here because the neglect ol it cost Ihn as-Sikkll Ins hie. 

(4) Aim Jaatar Ahmad Ihn Obud, surnamed Abu Asi la.was one ol the learned men oi hula and preceptor 
to al-Muntasir and al-Mntazz , the sons of al-Mutawakkil. lie (ompused some philological w-uks and died 
A 11. 273 (\. D. 88G-7'i, or 178, hy another account. — Fihiest ; Kluegel's ('•rum. $< hub tlei .1/’., p. 1 1 > 1 ) 

(.*) Al I'arrft, on opening his murse of lectures, asked each of his sdmlais what was hi- name and horn 

w hat country he came. Jbn as-Sikkit answered frankly that he was from KhftzistJii, a countrx the inhabitants 

» 

of which, according to Yakut, were notorious tor their avarice, their stupidity and the vileiits-. ol their incli- 
nations. It was said that a year's residence in that country sulticed to change ihe clevrest man into an 
idiot — [Pictionnuirt gr xj. tie lu /'tr-c, translated tiom the \rabu of \akdt hy ltarluer de Meyn>rd.' 

(6) See p. 2'iy ol this volume and rinefre.’s thmnm. S f<ule tlei Mr., p. 1 !><»• 

(7) ALuY '1-1 la sail All 11m al-Muburak al-Lihyani, was al-KisAi s servant- boy. Having bad lieqmnt opjm 
tumties of meeting' with men of learning and Arabs • >t the des. rt who spoke their laiicua. e with ehv r .m" , l In 
picked up a gre.it quantity ot liti rary information, and c.«:np >sed sotm' w .rks. Alul Ob.nl al-KAsim Ibu 
isab.lm vul. 11, jt. ♦ K «". ) received lessons Iran him. He di-d pr-diahiy towards the comment 'in-mt ol the ihird 
century ol the lliji a (A. I). 912 . - ( Fihiest , 1< >1. (.4. 

IS, Tin episto'aiy -ty.e of the Arabs during the first and M.-mnil centime; after Muhammad, was highly 
admired by plnlul.gers for the subtilty .-1 the thoughts and tin il pant concision ol the s!vl>\ do I'm jimio 
till'- e'hptical style appears obscure and all cted. 

(9, This was one ol tin kh.tl.f Oinu's generals. 

10; This colei rated chieftain was a contemporary ot Muhammad and the lirst kha its. Imi his a Hen - 
•u r es se. Caussin de Peitwal's Exs ,i tur F'ltitove tfu\ Anihe . 

Ml, Arabic scholars will easily understand the question , c », we shall mere’s state that Ihn as-Sikkit's second 
answer was right, unfortunately, he tad forgotten that verbs having a w.wel lor one of then radii ah, lose 
it in the conditional mood. 

Mi) Alnl '1-AbbAs Muhammad, the sou ol the celebrated emir, Abd Allah Ihn Tahir, left KhorasAn m the year 
2 >7 (A. I). 8 51-2 and obtained from the klnlif al-Muttawakkil the g wernmont of Irak. II** lived his residence 
at H.ighdad and, in the year 248 (A. D. 804-3) he was appointed commander of the that in (the jtolu.it 
guards), arid received, in addition to the government of Irik, that of the two holy Cities (Mekka 
Medina). lie died A. H. 453 (A. L>. 867). His talents, literary acquirements, bravely and generosity ren- 
dered hi-, name illustrious. — (Sujum.) 

(13; The poet l'adl Ibn Kudima al-Ijli, surname.! Ahfi 'n-N.ijm {the father <>f the star ), was cmitempurai y 
with the Omaiyide khalif HisliAm Ihn Ahd al-Malik, (De Hammer's Literaturgeichichte der Araher , \o\ II, 
p. 1464.) 
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{14) Tl.c hdfiz AM Bakr Abd Allah, Burnamod Um Ahi Shaiba, was a mav)la of tho tribe of Abs and a native 
tif Kilf.t. As a Traditionist, Ins authority is cited by al-IbikhAri, Muslim, Abft DAwdd and others. He died 
in thf month of Muharram, 235 (Juiy-August, A. I). K49). — ( lluffdr .) 

M5) As exainjdcs of the first of these forms, we may give JCj ( rldld j (ibrik) (ik/il) an I 

J-J ^ \]<bril). Fur the second form we have (•iikktt), ( udrflk ). 


YAKUB IBS A 1.- LA ITII AS-SAFFAR 


Abu Yusuf Yakub lbn al-Luitli as-SafTar al-Khariji [the insurgent j; of this chief 
ami of Iiis brother Amr, historians make frequent mention : tliev speak of the coun- 
tries which they conquered, oi the miniheis which they slew anti of the conflicts 
which took place between them and the khalifs. It is from these accounts that J 
have extracted the information given in the following pages. Abu Ahil Allah Mu- 
hammad Ihn al-Azhar al-Akhhari I) savs : 44 Ali I bn Muhammad, a person well- 
“ acquainted with the proceedings oi Yakub) lhn al- Faith as-SafTar and with the 
•* history of his wars, relabel to me as follows : Yakub and his brother Amr were 
“ nnfftirs '(oppcrmiihs) in their youth and, at that time, they made a great show' of 
“ piety A native of Sijistan then attracted attention bv undertaking, of his own 
“ accord, to wage war against the Kharijites (2 }. This volunteer in God’s service 
“ imulauuci) came from the town of Bust and bore the name of Salih lbn an-Nadr 
“ al-K i nan i [of the Arabic tribe of Kuuina). The tw r o brothers became his partisans 
“ and rose to fortune by his means. Yakub, having lost his brother, who was slain 
“ by that sect of Kharijites which was called the Shuidt , was appointed by the above- 
“ mentioned Salih to act as Ins lieutenant. On the death of Salih, another of the 
“ volunteers (MulauwH) named Dirhem lbr. al-llusain occupied his place, and 
“ Yakub remained with him, as he had done with Salih. Dirhem, having then fal- 
44 len into a snare which had been laid for him by the governor of Khorasan , was 
“ sent by him to Baghdad and there imprisoned. When set at liberty, he entered 
44 into the sultan’s service, but afterwards confined himself to his house and mani- 
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“ Tested i» real pielv . devotion and the intention of making the pilgrimage. 
" 1 his continu'd Iill ^akub became powerful. ’* — Our professor \ri ad -Din 
*Vhu '1- Navn \h f D *i Muhammad, sm named Ibn a I - \ 1 1 1 i r r /, II. p. 2S8 sa\‘ 
in that myIm:: of hi;' Annul* which rental n< an IcWninl of Ukub's first pruree- 
«? mgs , :ii nli’ii i> p!:nv I ruder fhe ywr lM 7 D .s.M i> •• In /his w\n. 
“ raiiw 1 f eie' win *■(’ mime w^S'dih fbn ,>n-V» h made hin.>* If /n.■^^ , r - fSiji-i ; in 
Willi inm n,i‘ 1, Jiuh Jim aM/ t j:b. John Jhn AhlMl.i 1 : Jo” I. ilm llm t il!lu<;ur t 
“ (lie g mu lv li ' a* in, rnaioh d .• ■ * ■ -f h:m au I dehw it I !li.' prolific- from (he 

un iuh j v . S M ,(« hnie . fit i . a m: ” ik;im «1 Dilem Ibn a 1 Husain, who was also 
‘ one i'l llii \u!ui! • made Im ;• . ar.* • e»* i 1 t' e same eountri and Mihduod it, 

“ he wa>, ii oeiei . on ! 1 ' t > pminh' ho Li* !;■ oj and so 1 Lir • n g w;^ his mc.ip.i- 
“ city that his ; r !mn- r !i: ' :u m: d Vikiih 1 i » • i J 1. 1 . t h , w !,o !teh! Ih" command 
■ l of the arm}, • nd ; a ,, * , d luv .t their head, liimti : ahead\ remniked the I dent 
“ witli win h he . ’ 1 1 ■ * mis’. • ( d. ■ »\ i r: i d ,.:«d n.amt mu d oidei . — Du hem, In me 
infonnul of Pus, di-iui r: » it — t n t md : i .In aled m liiriu < i‘ Yakub Hie 
‘ ‘ new chn f subdued all the emu. in .md !»■■( .vue i <0 \ |,.i midalde ; reinforcement*. 

“ came to ban from eiei \ tj nartri . .,nd hi : ; al’"'i t\ n ri .. ed in the manner w hit h 
' ‘ we shrll iehite " — ! t u- resume and it ri. ina 1 ., 1 th- ie • I d :: ade h\ Ah llm Mu- 
hammad “When Di: hem !‘ 11 : Lllii" m r iiu< i m Da hd.', \ ckuh look the ntm- 
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prinri.s and .'•tune thou-aiuL inmr Hauim beeum- formitkdde to all the king: 
of the v tuntrie* around him, he < blamed t lie humble Milimrmm of the so\ereigns 
‘ who reigned *.\er Multan, ar-Dukhkhaj, at— 1 abasuin, Zabidmlan, as-Sind, Mckran 
1 and other places. llm expedition igam*-! Herat and I.iVhanj n ok place in the 
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“ year 253 (A. I). 807). At that linn*, the emir of Khurasan was Muhammad Ihn 
“ Tahir Ihn Abd Allah Ihn Tahir Ihn al-IIusain al-Kliuzai. The officer who com- 
mantled for him in these cities, and whose name was Muhammad Ihn A us al- 
“ Anhun, marched against tin 1 invader at the head of a numeinus force, magnifi- 
“ renllv equipped and armed. b the hnllir witch ensue 1. he fought hravclv and 
“ kepi lus j i < mid, till \ ah ids. by a -T.iHol n .’inrun re, intereepled his rommunica— 
“ tions with Ituslnnj and llim u.dmed i.::n to make a piecipPah- j •(real. It is said 
“ that )nLiVr , m ail his I.allle , m\<i net with a .■ «.i. nh'lmale resistance than 
“ that tdlered l.\ Ilm Ain. IV t’ \ ■ ^ ; i * l Ihi-h’.iij end Meal. 1 la\ in«f uot into 

“ !ii.- j ,.\mt a uuinhei ol *1 ,t 1 • nan ;<i.-om :u (,■•’! d 1 ", amc l’.« \ wen* attached 

' 1 lo llir {mein i f I ,i!'ii lim .M ilt [i ,.S-l\liii>..i, !■< 'c i. 'hi in with him t<« Sijistan 

“ <i!id kej l i i ■(' i ij [no •»:»!>. lie !.h :!.! ] -31 » \\,.7. iijViI. './ned their 1 1 her ly hy 

' 4 tali n ■ I i in m a led ci , 1 1 ! i i • i < f wlin is ^ i:ii‘ 1 i.ai.n .1 Ihn Ilaiam. 1 was 

“ ieVrmod. mid !im al-A/hm \h! ’ i , h\ ?I nh.tii. i:-.'d ! i ■ \hd Allah Ihn Marwan, 

“ 1 1 - .1 il.n Ibil.nn iciali d t « ! m, v [ I - *■ i ! ’ n!: . Idle r f ir hi-, from al- 

*' M'. l,i// Ihilan m,d, on armin'' at Zorn/;. — the f .* [i: l. t ! m Sijislan, — I asked 

*■ | ermmio.i I> m t him. I h • o • h . n .hoii Lem >.;i anted , ! went m without sa- 

’ lutin'; a : .-a! d •wn i:i lo- p; -tiuv v. 1 1 1 ■ ■ ul 1.'-. ion tin : c lo do so. I th<*n 

k ' d- 1 1 \ i :c 1 id ■ 1 1 • ! t « ‘ i to i'i . ai, i . . t n lo r< rmed it, I - ml to iii'ii : Kiss tin 

'rllii lie I -unman lc; d ih * futl'f 1. 11- 1 ‘m , : . ■ 1 n ! 1", hoi luoke the 

“ - ai an 1 i pci c ! i! 1 t! u i Pied " Lin 1 ..«•!. v :d , ! r.r : - l!o* th or ui the 

“ "-ih'-Mi ri whii.j I - w.i- an; ii : ‘ sJina i«m t • t ' , emu mil the mercy ,>t* 

" ' li J ii II - . i ih . :’c., .S -i iL. thi' tl .1 lie !«• L p ' 1 m.' well, made me a 

• ' ‘ j : i -• n! a ad > ■ I the i . • no , I !.* 1 1 D ’ , ! : U tldam it I Mod a* 1 ■ >1— 

1 * !■ W'- : i w at, . 1 1. • \ . ■ n i - 1 i \ u-:. [ ;• ->.;har, , nd he •'..id tine.* There is a 

“ ‘ o.an e mune i > me In • > t t 1 jinle- i :o * m ;» m of ohlaining' my 

“ 4 prediction i ami lit 1 h s wills !.« . i ! i e • oi inn !h :s . nay, there are 

‘ live in all. I !u> doelar i : m %l i.»‘ ! ,l,vi not 1 eli n ■ . i 1 i n manic 1 silent ; yet. 

“ In foie I wa> ac aie, the i hamh u Lin • n>i ed and ■ aid - * Liiui ! there is a man 
1 at the doni who come., hi , V |>io’nmm, :.i,d wcdi him a;e lour others.’ The 

“ vnilei in i n^ mli uduerd hy i,.kuhh • min , informed h m ; fit r sdulin^, that he 

“ had w.lli him tom e mipa- mm-. liuse Jso wire admilied. I turned to llie 

' ‘ chamhei lain an 1 asked him if this was a jimplin^ !rnk of his? lie roplic 1 with 

“ a solemn oath that the mem h ui armed tjuile suddenlv and that no one had been 
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M aware of their coming. Some time after, 1 asked Yakub about it : * Emir I said I, 
“ 1 I remarked something said by you which was really surprising ; how did you know 
44 ‘ of this suppliant’s comingwith his companions?’ He replied: 4 I was thinking of 
‘ ' 4 Fars when I saw a raven alight on a spot fronting the road which leads to that 
“ ' country, and I felt in one of my toes a tw itching which passed successively to 
4 4 each of the others. Now, as toes are not noble members of the body, 1 
4 4 4 knew- that some people from that quarter would come to see me, either sup- 
4 4 4 pliants or envoys of little consequence. ’ Ah lbn al-Uakatn related as follows : 
“ 1 asked Yakub Ihn al-Lailh as-Saflar lu>w became by the ?car which disfigured 
44 him so much and which extended from the bridge of his nose across his cheek. 
“ fie replied that In 1 got the wound in one of lus encounters with the kharijites; a 
“ maftwl^Om he had wounded with ins lance turned upon him and struck off ( with 
“ a sabre) one h ill’ of his face. The piece was then icplaccd and sewed on. 4 Ihi- 
“ • ring twenty days ’ said he, 4 1 remained with a lube in n.y mouth, which had to he 
44 ‘ maintained open lest the inflammation should extend to the head, and my lood 
44 4 consisted of liquids which were poured down my throat.’ 1 1 is chamberlain 
44 added : 4 Notwithstanding this wound, the emir went out as usual to direct the 
“ 4 mouvemenls of his hoops and fought like / he others ' — 4akuh sent to al- 
“ Mutazz Ihllah a magnificent present and, amongst other objects, a portative 
44 musque made of siUei and large enough to hold tilteeii pei.ons at prayers. He 
“asked that the proMiice of Fars shouhi he given to him. and engage] [to 
“ pay a yearly tribute of) fifteen millions of diihcms in case he succeeded in expell- 
“ ing from that province All 1 bn al-Hu^ain Ihn Iv n i .« is !i , him who governed 
44 it ;4). \akuh, having sent this letter to al-Mutazz, K fi Njist.in with the intention 
“ of proceeding to Reiman, and halted at Ham," — 1 1 1 1 place marks the point 
which scpai ales Sijislan fiom Kerman. - — 41 Al-Ahhas Ihn al-llusain Ihn Kuraish, 
4 * the brother of the above-mentioned Ali Ihn a!-IIusam, then depailcd from Kei- 
man with Aliniad Ihn al-Lailh al-kurdi and took the load of Shiraz, lakuh 

4 * placed a 1 e d \ of troops under the orders of Ins hrolhei Vh Ihn al-Luith and sent 

44 him forward to as-Sirjan whilst lie himself remained at Ham." — As-Sirjdn is a 
town in Kerman. — 44 Ahmad Ihn al-Laith al-kurdi then turned from his way, with 
“ a numerous body of Kurds and other troops, and proceeded to Harahjird. ’ — Ibis 
name is common to three localities, of which the first is the capital of u vast district 

in tars, and the second a village of Fars, in the district of lstukhar, at which there 
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is a mine of quicksilver. It must have been to one of these two places that 
they went, for the third is at INaisapiir in khorasan , to which province it is pro- 
bable that they did not go, since it has no connection with Fars. — .The narrator 
run tin ues thus : “ Ahmad Ibn al-Lailh then met with a hand of Yakub's troops 
“ who were on a foraging parly, killed some of them and put the rest to flight. 
“ The heads of the slain he sent to Tars, where they were stuck up by Ali Ibn al- 
“ Husain. Yakub, on learing what had happened, entered into Kerman.* Ali Ibn 
“ al-llusain sent against him Tank Ibn al-Mughalhs at the head of five thousand 
44 Kurds anti the troops who li Ahmad 11m al-Lailh al-kurdi had brought with him. 
“ He marched to Onus <5), anlv in the province of Kerman and there halted. Tauk 
44 then received a letter from Yak u b in which he was told that he, had made a 
44 mistake m coming into a proMnce which did not belong to him, ami to this he 
“ replied : * You are mine skilled in the working of copper than in the work 
14 4 of war. ’ This ga\e great offence to Yakub. There was in Tank’s army three 
44 hundred of tin* Alnui , 0 ,. When Yakub reached the city of Onus, he gave battle 
44 to Tank, killed part of his troops and put the rest to flight; hut the Alma stood 
“ their ground so bravelv that Yakub had pity on them and offered to spare their 
“ lues. Tins pioposal they rejected and continued fighting till they died. In 
“ tlu.*> battle, Yakub slew two thousand men, took one thousand prisoners and, 
44 with them, Tank Urn al-Mughalhs. The latter he put into light chains and 
44 provided abundantly with food and other necessaries, but obliged linn to 
• deliver up his treasures. Having then left Onas, he entered into the go- 
“ verninent of Fars, and Ah Ibn al-llusain retrenched himself in Shiraz. Ibis 
“ took place on luesdav, the 17th of the latter Ihibi, 2*55 i 14 April, A. I). 869). 
“ Ibn al-llusain then wrote to 4akub a letter m which he declared that he had 
44 not ordered llm al-Muglulhs to act as lie had done and that hostilities had been 
44 commenced by that chief without authorization. ‘If you intend to take Kerman, ’ 
“ said he, 4 you hive turned jour back to it; if you wish to obtain possession of 
44 1 Fais, produce a letter from the Commander of the failhlul ordering (//?e) to 
44 ' give it up; then I shall retire. Yakub answered that he had a letter from the 
44 sultan (7j, but would not deliver it till he had entered the town and that, if lie ( -1// 
** llm al-Husain) would evacuate the place and give it up, he would do an act of 
“ piety and remove all cause of evil. If not, said he, 4 the sword must 
« 4 decide between us, and our place of meeting shall he the mavj of Senk&n.’ 

3‘J 
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— This is a largo and moist tract of land at the distance of three’ parasangs 
from Shiraz. — The post-master and the chief men of the place then wrote to 
44 4 Yakub, sax mg : For you to x\ hom (»od has gixen a spirit so devoted to his service 
44 4 and so zealous for the interests of religion, for you who have slain the Kharijiles 
4 4 4 and expelled them from the provinces of Khurasan and Sijistan, it is not heiit- 
4 4 4 ting to he hash in the shedding of Muslim' blood. Ali I bn al-IIusain will not 
44 4 give -up the town unless he receixes a wiilten authorisation from the khalif ' The 
44 people of Shiraz then prepared to sustain a siege. When the troops of Tank had 
u been put to flight, thiee of Yakub's parti". ms fell into the hand" of the fugitives 
14 and were imprisoned hx Ali Ibu al-llii"iin. Vs for Tank, he had purchased, 
44 prexiously to mai clung against Vakub, a hou«e in Mura/. for wlneh he paved 
44 seventy thousand dnbenu A- 1.750 and had allotted another miiii of monex to he 
44 spent upon it. lie now wrote these words to his son [u fin u .is i.i the town : 1 Ho 
“ 4 not suspend the work of the inarms; for the emu Yakub treat" me with honour 
4 4 4 and kindness. Obtain the liberation of hi" three partisan" ; that is xxhat he 
“ 4 asks for. And he has promised, if it he dune, to set me ,<l liberty.’ All lhn 
44 al-llusain Jninj informed of this , said : * Write to Yakub end tell him that he 
“ 4 may crucify Tank lhn al-Mughallis, for I |»ii7<‘ the meam -I <d’ m\ skixe" more 
“ 4 than him.’ lank, whom Yakub ipuMmned re"pertin;_ the means of which 
44 All lhn al-llusain could di"p >se, represented tiiem ii" xerx inconsiderable and, to 
44 gain Vakuh’s fax our, he olfeied him the money which he had in Shiraz and 
4 4 said that he would writ ’ l«) his family tie* oidei lo"endi!. 4 I bis, ’ *aid he, ‘ xx ill 
4 4 4 help xou to war against him.’ P> mg told l<* do so by Yakub, he xxiote to liis 
44 son, hut the letter fell into the hand" of Vh lhn al-Uii".mi, who immrdialely 
seized on the money and other thing - " which we;e in Tank’" home, and had 
* 4 them carried to his own. Yakub then lfgan Ins march and A ! i lhn al-JInsain 
' 4 levied troop".” Ahmad lhn al-Ilakam lelales as lolloxx* : ■' Vakuh said to me: 

4 4 4 Ali Ibu al-llusain is lie a Muslim or not?’ 1 answered that he was. On this he 
“ said : 4 How can you consider him to he a Moslim who luing" into the land of 
4 4 4 Milsulnans troops of infidel Kurds, for the purpose of killing the Irue belie- 
4 4 4 vers, carrying off their women and seizing on their wealth ? Know you not that 
44 1 Ahmad lhn al-Laith al*Kurdi pul sexen hundred men to death in Kerman, to 
44 4 avenge the murdei of a single indixiduul, that the Kurds xiolalcil two hundred 
44 4 virgins of the best families and carried out of the country upwards of two thou- 
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“ * sand women? Do you consider him lobe a JMoslini who permits sucli doings?* 

‘ ‘ I replied that Ahmad had acled so without All’s orders. In another conference, 

“ Yakub hid him take this message to Ali Ihn al-llusain : 4 1 have brought with me a 
41 4 people of freemen, and cannot send them away unless I give them what they 
“ 4 want. Let me have therefore wherewithal to satisfy them and send me also 
14 4 such a gift as is lilting for a person of my rank. If you do so, 1 shall he for 
4 4 4 you as a brother and lend you my assistance against those who may attack you ; 

4 4 4 1 shall deliver Kei man over to you, so that you may gorge upon it, and shall 
4 4 4 return to m\ own government.’ Yakut), having depaited, hailed ala village 
14 called Khu/.istan ' sir ; and, on Tuesday, the Slh of the first Juiuada of that year 
44 (2illi April, A. D. SOIL, Ahmad Ihn al-llakarn rejoined Ali lhn al-llusain, and 
44 delivered to him Yakfib’s letter. Ali Ihn nl-Ilusain, said lhn al-Hakam, was so 
“ greatly astoiimb-d at the news which I brought him that he could understand 
44 nothing of it. The contents ul the leller weie, in a summary manner, what we 
44 here relate : The wnler began hy guod wishes for the person to whom it was ad- 
“ dressed and then said : 4 I have well understood the purport of your letter and 
4 4 4 your allusion l<> my anival at this most impoilant town without having received 
4 4 4 the Commander of the faithful's authorisation. Know that I uni not one of those 
“ 4 persons wlime minds aspire to act unjustly ; 1 am not capable of such conduct; 

4 4 4 sol thus deliver you from the trouble of luminatiug over that point. The 
4 4 4 town belongs to the Commander of the faithful, and we are his servants who 
4 4 4 act hy his oiders throughout his land and his dominions, and who are obedient 
44 4 towards tiod and towuids him. I have heard the observations of your envoy, 

4 4 4 and leave to him the task of delivering to you niv answer to the message which 
4 4 4 you charged him w ilh, and ot eommuuiealing to you a reply which, I hope, will 
4 4 4 tend to your advant ige and to mine. If you act as 1 advise, you will assure 
4 4 4 your own welfare, please tiod! and, if you nuuse, [recollect) that the will of God 
4 4 4 is not to he resisted or avoided. As for us, we place ourselves under the pro- 
4 4 4 teelion of the Almighty, so that we may he saved from perdition; we have 
44 ‘ rceouise to Him against the dictates o. injustice aiul the strokes of disappoint- 
4 4 4 menl. \\ c hope that, in Ills bounty, he will assuie our happiness in this world 
4 4 4 and in the next May God grant you long life I Written on Monday, the 1st of 
44 4 the first Juniada, 255^17th April, A. 1). 809).’ The two armies then marched 
44 against each ollici ; that of Ali lhn al-llusain consisting of fifteen thousand 
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w men. On Wednesday morning, llie ilh of tlie same monlli, lie sent forward 
** Ahmad Ibn al-Lailli with llie vanguard. On Thursday, Yakub’s vanguard came 
‘ 1 up and the two armies met. The first charge had no result, hut, in the second, 
“ Ali Ibn al-Ilusain’b partisans were driven from their positions and, after an obsti- 
44 nate conflict, they were thrown into disorder and every man of them fled without 
“ once looking back. Ali Ibn al-Ilusain followed his troops, erving after them : 
44 4 Slop, in the name of (lod ! come hack!’ hut they did not mind him, and he 
“ remained with onlv a few of his companions. The fugitives reached the gales of 
** Shiiaz on the evening of the same da\. It was shortly after the hour of noon 
4 ‘ that the battle took place. The gates being too narrow to admit the crowd, 
44 numbers of them i an through the oubkiils of the town, nor did they stop till 
44 they reached al-Ahw az. In that battle they lost about five thousand men. Ali 
44 received three wounds from some of Yakub’s cavalry, who hacked at him with 
“ their sabres, brought him out of the saddle to the ground, and were just going 
to kill him outright when he exclaimed : 4 I am All Ibn al-llu<am.' On this, 
“ they took off his tin ban-cloth, tied it about Ins waist and led linn to Yakub. 

‘ 4 The soldier who took him prisoner a^ked for a reward and was ottered ten thou * 
4 ‘ sand dirhems 250), hut rejected that sum, and Yakub said to him : 4 You 
“ 4 brought me a dog which vou look, and I have nothing more for vou than what 
“ 4 1 offer.’ The man went awav. ^akuh then gave the prisoner, with his own 
44 hand, ten stroke? of a whip over the head, sriz< d his chamberlain hj tin* heard 
44 and plucked nearly all of it ofT ; having then orderc 1 that All should he fettered 
44 with irons of twenlv pounds’ weight, he hid Tank Ibn al-Mugiiulhs fettered also 
“ and confined them both m the same tent. In niediatelv after, he marched towards 
“ Shiraz, and the partisans ofAn Ihn al-IIu>am fled in all <1 1 roc lions. lie made his 
44 try into that city with (hums healing before him. and the inhabitants, think- 
44 ing that he would do them harm, Lv shedding their blood and plundering 
44 their wealth, because they had warred against him, did not dare to utter a word. 
“ He had, in fact, promised to his troops that thev should have permission to sack 
the city, in case he was victorious. The people, being aware of that, shut them - 
44 selves up in their houses, lie returned to his camp, the same night, after 
“ having perambulated the city and, the th xt morning, he caused an amnesty to he 
44 proclaimed, and the inhabitants, being informed that thev might go out into the 
44 market-places, took advantage of the permission. He then announced by proela- 
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u rnation that whoever sheltered any of Ali Ibn al-llusain’s secretaries would bcout- 
“ lawed by the fact. When Friday came (he went to the mosque and) offered up the 
“ prayer for the imdm [hhalif) al-Molazz Rillali, but without naming himself, and, 
“ as (his was remarked to him, he replied : ‘The emir (or governor) has not yet ar- 
** rived (8). lie said to them also : ‘1 shall slay with you only ten days and then re- 
“ turn to iSijislan." His brother, whom be sent to the house of Ali Ibn al-Husain, 
“ took out of it the carpels and other furniture, but was unable to discover where 
“ the money was bid On Ibis, be iYahi'th) bad \ 1 i brought before him and indu- 
“ red him, by threats and promises, to dcrl'iie that be would point out the place 
“ where he bad concealed Ins treasures. Ali, being then taken to bis bouse, drew 
“ forth four hundred hadron :9 , or one thousand, according to another account. 
“ This sum Yakub distributed to bis troops, instead of the pillage which be had 
“ promised them, and each man obtained for Ins share three hundred dirhems 7, 
“ 10s). lie them inflicted on Ah tortures of \unruis kinds, caused bis (esticules to be 
“ compressed and bound the two glands (?, to hie checks. The prisoner said to 
“ him : ‘ You ha\e already taken from me furniture and other objects, to the value 
“ ‘ of forty thousand dinars ti*. 2( ,000 ; * but Yakub persisted in torturing him 

“ and bad him bound in fetters of forty poiin Is’ weight. Ali then pointed out 

“ to them a place in bis bouse where they found fair millions of dirhems 
“ (£. 100,000) and a great quantity of jewel". He was again tortured and in- 
“ formed ibat be \Yahith) would not be satisfied unhss lie obtained [an additional 
“ sum of, thirty thousand dinars £■ to, 000. Ali, though now deranged in 
“ mind by IbeMolence of In*' sufferings, wasdelnered o\er to al-Hasan Ibn Dirhem, 
“ who beat, tortured and riuled him; Tauk Ibn al-Mugliallis was tortured also 

' 4 by Ibn Diibem, and shut up with All in the same chamber. On Sa- 

turday, the 28th of the first Jumuda of the same year litliMay, A.l). 869, 
“ Yakub depaited from Shiraz for bis own eounlry, and to k with him Ali lhn al- 
“ Husain and Tauk lhn al-Mughalhs. On reaching Kerman, lie had them dressed 
“ in party-coloured clothes, with women’s bonnets on their heads, and paraded them 
“ about whilst a public cr\er walked helot o, announcing who they were. After 
4 ‘ that, lie cast them into prison and went on to Sijislan. On the third of Rajah, 
“ the same year (17th June, A. 1) 809), the klialif al-Molazz Rillali was deposed, 
“ and, on the same day, tli cinutm al-Muhtadi Rillali was raised to the khalifate. This 
“ prince also was deposed, on the afternoon of Tuesday the 16th of Rajah, 256 
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“ (19lh June, A. I). 870), anti al-Molatnid ala Allah was solemnly acknowledged 
“ as klialif. During the Khalifatc of al-Muliladi, Yakub as-Saflar did nothing 
“ of importance ; he merely continued making predatory incursions, warring 
“ against the neighbouring princes who reigned in Sijistan and its dependencies, 
and making irruptions into the districts of Khurasan, those of Kuhistan which 
"were in that \ieinil\ and those dependencies of Herat and Ilushanj which 
“were contiguous to Sijistan. lie then returned to 1'ars and, having gathered 
“ in its crops, he returned to Sijistan with about thirty millions of dirhems 
“ (£• 750,000;. Muhammad lbn YYa>il was left by him in Fars to direct the mill- 
“ tarv operations in that eounlix, collect tin* taxes, correspond with the klialif 
“ and transmit to him pait of the money which he gathered in. Hie klmrdj 
“ [or laml-taj ) of Fars, which he was to semi to his master eu*n year was iixed at 
“ live millions of dirhems F 125,000) That country he [)ukdb] held by right 
“ of conquest, and the klialif would not ha\e continued him in its possession had 
“ lie found amongst bis dependants any one capable of taking bis place. In the 
“ month of (he latter Jutmidu, 258 ApnI-May. A. IF N72 , news was leeched [at 
“ Baghdad) of Yakub's entry into Dalkh. J iom that city he proceeded lo.Naisapur, 
“ where he aimed in the month of Z.u ’l-Kaada, 259 , Aug. -Sept. A. IF 873>, and 
“ made prisoneis Muhammad Ilm iahir al-Kliuzai, the emir of Khurasan and a 
“* number of 1 uhiTides. In the month of Muharram, 200 TF't.-Nov. A. IF 873, 
“ lie left that cminli y, taking with him a- prison* r> Muhammad lbn Tahir and 
** upwards of sixtv prisons attached to that family, lie then marched towards 
“ Jurjan, with tlie intention <» f eneounlei mg the A licit* piince, al-IIasan IbnZuid, 
“ who wa«s tlie emir id that counliy and ol Tahuiislaii. Al-Ilasan, being informed 
“ that Yakub coming to attack Inm, raised thirteen millions of dirhems 
“ (F- 325,000} out of the land-tax iJianij , by calling in the arrears and exacting 
44 adxances on the imposts of the iullowing year, after which, he retired from 
44 Jurjan to labanstan. Aakiib eult i ( d into Jurjan and dispatched some of his 
44 partisans against Sarixa, the cajiilal ’ of Jabarislan, which place they took. In 
44 Jurjan the daily rations of his eaxalry amounted to one thousand bushels [/<a[tz) 
4 of barley, lie then jet out for Tabaris tan, and al-IIasan lbn Zaid marched 
4 * against him with a large body of troops. Yakub, Inning declared to his parti- 
4 ‘ sans that lie would put to death whoever fled from the enemy, set out to light, 
44 accompanied with five hundred of his slaves, and, having encountered the troops 
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** ofal-Hasan, he charged them with such vigour that he pul them to rout. Al- 
“ Hasan Ibn Zaid, who was a heavy, corpulent man, had already provided for his 
M safely by causing horses and mules to he kept in readiness at each village on the 
“ road by which he intended 1o retreat. Yakub, having rallied his partisans, set 
“ out at the head of live hundred horse uljnrtda) in pursuit of al-llasan who, 

“ however, effected his escape. The treasures which the latter had with him and 
“ which consisted of three hundred (horsr-j loads of wealth, most of it coined 
44 money, fell into the hands of lakub and, beside-, that, o number of persons des- 
“ cended from Ali Ihn A hi Trili h. These lie treated with great cruellv and cast 
** into prison. This encounter look plaee on Monday, the 20 Hud* Rajah, 2G0 ^17th 
“ Mav, A. 1). 871). Afler tin?. victory, 1 akiib pushed forward and entered Aattltil/' 
— the capital of Tahari'dan. — “ Al-llasan Mm Zaid fled to a city called Stilus, 

“ hut, not obtaining from the inhabitants as favorable a reception as he had been 
“ led to expect, he departed and left them, \akubset out from Vumtil in pursuit 
“ of al-llasan and had already made one day’s march when he rerehed intclli- 
44 genre of the oeenpalion of Marw ar-llud by al-Ilusain Ihn Tahir Ihn Abd Allah 
44 Ihn Tahir, aided by the lord <>l Khnware/m al the head <d two thousand Turks. 

‘ 4 This obliged him to give up lus pn.ject and erase advancing into the heart of the 
“ rountiy. He, in consequence, ah mdoned the pur.-uil of al-llasan Ihn Zaid 
“ and retraced his step**. In the month of 7u ’l-ilijji, 200 Sept. -Oct. A. L>. 
“ 87 V, he wrote to the emir of llai the or ler to leive !li r tl plaee, staling that 
44 he himself had been appointed governor of it by the khalif. When thekhalif 
44 was informed of llm, he declared Yakub's assertion to he false and chastised 
‘ ' such of t lie dependant* of that chief as were in Baghdad, h\ casting them into 
44 prison and seizing on their money. In the month of Muliarram, 201 (Oct .- 
14 Nov . A. I). 871'', Yakub, who was in Taharislan, *ol o.ut for Jurjun and had an 
“ encounter with al-llasan Ihn //ml, whom he met near the 'Caspian) sea and 
“ who had with him a buly of troops from Madam , al- J i hi'*' and Taharislan. 
“ Al-llasan dispersed Yakub’s partisans, killed dl those whom lie was able to over- 
“ take and obliged their chief »«v take refuge in Juijan. A terrible earthquake then 
44 occurred bv which two thousand of Yakub’s men lost their lives. Al-llasan Ibn 
4< Zaid relook Taharislan, that is, Aamul, Sariya and their dependancies. Yakub 
44 remained in Jurjan where he oppressed the people by levying heavy taxes [kharaj] 
44 and seizing on their wealth. The earthquake lasted three \dny$) t and a number 
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“ of the inhabitants of Jurjan retired to Baghdad. These refugees being asked 
“ what Yak ub as-Saflar was doing, spoke so loudly of his tyranny and oppression that 
*<■ the hhalif resolved on marching against him, and made preparations accordingly. 
“ As-Saflar [Yakub) had returned to the neighbourhood of Kai, and the pilgrims 
“wire come back from the fair [of Me him) when the* khaiif al-Molamid ala 
“ Allah wrote to Ohaid Allah, the son of Ahd Allah Ihn T alii r Ihn al-llusain, who 
was then governor of Irak, ordeiing him to assemble the pilgrims of Khorasan, 
“ Tabarisldn, Jurjan and Kai, and to read to them a letter which he sent to 
“ him. Ohaid Allah assembled those pilgiims who had come from the farthest 
44 parts of the empire, and read to them a letter by which the Commander 
“ of tfte faithful ordered the people to war against as-Saflar. Thirty copies of 
14 this document wen* drawn up, one of which was given to the people of 
4 * each province, so that the news might be spread throughout all the country. 
44 When Yakub as-Saflar was informed of the imprisonment of his servants and 
44 learned that Ohaid Allah had assembled the pilgrims at Ins palace and delivered 
4,4 to them copies of tin* letter, he pcrciived evidently that the khaiif intended to 
44 march against him ami, judging that his troops wcie not sufficient!) numerous 
44 to resist those of his adversary, he returned to ^ais.ipur. On his arrival in that 
“cit\, he extolled money from the inhabitants and, in the month of the first 
“ Jumada, *201 [Feb. — March, A. I). 875), beset out lor Sijistan. When he am- 
44 ved there, letlcis came fiurn the khaiif by which all the princes of Klmrusan and 
“ all the men possessed of means and influence wen* declared, each ol them, go- 
44 vernur of (be place in which he icsided. When these letters arrived. as-Suflar's 
44 partisans were scattered (tn detachments) thioughout the piovinee of Khorasan. 
“ As-Saflar then went to Askar Mukrani, m Khuzistan , and hai'W'j collected Ins 
44 troops, he) wrote to the khalrfa letter in which he demanded the governments of 
“ Khorasan, Fars and all the provinces which had been possessed hv the family of 
“ Tahir Ibn al-llusain al-Khuzai. lie asked also foi the commandment of the 
“ shurta of Baghdad and that of Saira-man-iaa, and required liis nomination to 
“ lliegovernmcnts ofTabarislan, Jurjan, Kai, Kerman, Adarbaijan, Ivazwin, Sijistan 
44 and Sind, ile demanded also that those to w hom had been read the letter copies 
“ of which had been made at the palace of Ohaid Allah Ihn Ahd Allah Ibn Tahir should 
14 he assembled and another Idler read them, annulling the former. All this was 
44 done by al-Muwaffak Billah Abu Ahmad Talha, the son of al-Mutawakkil ala 
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44 Allali ami llie brother of the khalif al-Molamid ala Allah. This al-Muwaffak was 
“ also the father of al-Moladid Ihllali, the Khali f who succeeded to al-Molamid. The 
“ entire direction of public affairs was in the hands of al-Muxxaflak,xxho left nothing 
“ of the Ivhalifian authority to his brother except the mere tide. He (ul-Mutvaflah) 
“ granted to him ( Yah fib) what he demamhd, and. Inning assembled the people, 
tl he lead to them a dispatch hv which he complied with as-Saffar’s request and 
44 nominated him to the offices fur which he asked. This answer, rendered in the 
44 khahf’s nante, to what was exacted by as-Saff.ir, caused great peilurhation among 
“ the Man ias \ 1 0; (w fjarrisnu, atSarra-rnan-raa and threw them into a fei menl. As- 
“ Saffar cared so little (or w hat was granted to him that he entered into Sus, a cits 
44 forming one of the districts of khuzislan and situated nea. Askar Mi.kiam. On 
“ arriving there, In* look the resolution of attacking the khalif al-Molamid 
‘ who, on his side, made prej aratioiis for enihaiking [with Ins Iroojis) on 
44 the Tigns and going down to gi\e him hatlle. When the two armies 
44 advanced against each oilier, the Mtnrlns , slruch hv the conduct ol al-Muwaf- 
44 fak, thought that as-Sall’n’s approach was the result of the letters which 
44 he had sent him: ‘Hit le not hi,' said ll;<\, ‘it is most extraordinary that 
4 4 4 a rebel shmild set out fmm Zaranj,’ — the capital of Sijislan, which country 
41 separates Sind from that of tin 1 Kuks and Khurasan. ■ — 4 should come into 
4 4 4 liak with an arm\ well-equipped, for llie purpose of waging war against 
4 4 4 the khalif wlmsc empire, of old, extended Irom the eastern to the west- 
44 4 ern exticimlie** of the earth. As-Sall’ai alone athanees with his army, ha- 
4 4 4 xing no other chief to support him or to slum* with him in this enterprise. 

14 The khalif. being inhumed of wh.it passed, called for the mantle and the rod 
44 (or see j> hr' which had belonged to the Prophet, took his how with the intention 
44 of being the liist who shot an airow nyantsl the niaiuj' , and pronounced a male- 
44 diction on as-Saffar. I >\ this, he quieted the minds of the Man ias. On Sunday 
41 morning, theOlh of ltajab \, 11. 202i 8th Apnl, A.H. 876 , as-Saffar’s troops arrixed, 
“ in order of battle, ata village* called Istarhand and situated between as-Sih and Hair 
44 al-Aakul, in the proxince of central INahiuwan. He then assembled his compa- 
4t nious, xvilh the intention of leading them to the charge as he used to do, and 
44 proceeded forward, wearing a tunic of black brocade. When the txvo armies 
44 were in presence, the ktiid khishlij, who was one of the Manias, advanced be- 
44 tween the two armies, and harangued as-Saffar’s troops in these terms : 4 Hen 
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“ 4 of Khorasan and of Sijislan! you were hithcrlo known to us for your obedience 
44 4 towards the sultan, for jour assiduity in reading the Koran, for your zeal in per- 
44 1 forming the pilgrimage and in studying the Traditions; hut know that your faith 
44 4 will not he perfect till \ on follow (the orders of] the imdm [hhaUf]. That 
44 4 reprobate has, no doubt, derriml you by false statements and told you that 
44 4 the sultan invited him hither hv letter. Now, here is the sultan himself who lias 
“ 4 come forth against him. So, let those among von who hold to the right and 
“ 4 are firmly attached to their religion and the laws of Mamism, abandon the 
‘ 4 4 man who has misled them, fur he is a rebel and wages war against the sultan.’ 
• w This speech produced no effect.’’ Khishlij was remaikablc lor Ins courage and in- 
trepidity. We ha\c already mentioned that as-SalTar had taken piisoner Muham- 
mad lbn TahirlhnAhd Allah i lux Tahir 11m al-llusain, llie governor of IvhoraYm , and 
rarriedhim into 1 oinlage. When lie rcco\cred his lihcrtx, khishtij addressed him 
in these terms : “Son of Tabu ! y -u purchased me with \<mr money and gave 
“ me as a present to the Abbuside family, lliey dure me for their lieutenant, put 
" me in possession of landed estate" and wealth; 1 e\en obtained the command of 
“ their armies and fought for I !i • • integrity of the Mo*dim emj.nc. \nd imw, be- 
“ lure my departme fmm list* w. rhl. 1. tided by « ui hud, the ( i.mmainlei nf the 
“ faithful, ha\e al.acl.ed as s alVir f-o \.>ur sake, t mir of kii o.^an! ha\e delivered 
“ you from lajtiMty and h\i\\ di.iiir, have coihIikImI \, u limn city to city, 
44 m*. unted <»n : wdl-h:u iier-* .! muY. ami lm\e tiken \ u hack lium liak to 
44 KiioraYm. lY«.i be ! » Yd iur the favour winch liegimihd us m delivering 
44 \ou, and for hi*- signal hniintv in b iting u- p.»->*'-s \ . >ii aja.n. ” — \\ c iii,i\ urns 
resume and finish ouraecoiint of a^-SalLr. 1 he nariat-o s;.\s \\ lien as SallVir’s 

4< army WA" lovhwed, its (.imp va-l.mrid to cover the "pace nf one s.ju.ire mile; tin* 
“ cavalry vv.r in (\cellent e-mdni««ii and amounted, it is said, to more than 
44 ten thousand men. I he Rimin' didr.hut»*d tn hr soldier- the ’eustomanj; 

' 4 donative [or j><nj , caused the t:<-s and brushwood which were on his line of 
44 march to he cut d*»\\n and prepar'd f *r adorn. I he troop* displayed great 
ardour in getting ready and wi re luhl that they mud light h«r victory, because 
‘ 4 their defeat would b-f the min of the < m jii r <* . T lie kliahl al-Molamid took In? 
“ station, having at bis bore’s side Muhammad lbn Khalid,” — the grandson of 
the \azid lbn Mazy, id Ilm 7/iida as-Shaihani, of whose life we have given an 
44 account in this volume payr 218:. — A numh -r of other warriors, noted 
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44 for bravery and intrepidity, stood beside the klialif. 1 lie archers advanced before 
44 him, shooting off their arrows, and his brother al-Muwaffuk, having uneoveied 
14 his head, cried out : ‘ 1 am tire hoy of the JIashemides T and charged upon the 
44 partisans of ns-Sa(Tar. Numbers were slain on both sides. As-Saflar, seeing 
“ bow matters were turning, retreated from the field, leaving there his treasures, 
44 wealth and riches, and Hod strait before him, without being accompanied by any 
“ of bis followers. Not a man of his army hut received an arrow wound, 
44 and such was the dnoidcr and puss that, when the night overlook them, they 
14 fell into the minis and were ro\eied with wournN. Ahu ’s-Saj Divdud f 1 1 ) Ihn 
4 ‘ ] >o?t , the same wbos»‘ name was borne by the Sniitcjnnd at Ilaphdad, said to as- 
“ Sal far sufonpient! v to Jus flight : ‘ \ mi did not show the least skill in war; how 
“ * could you expert to vanquish an adversary after placing m your front the hag- 
“ 4 gage, the treasure and the prisoners and rmadnig a country with which von 
“ * were hhanpwunted ? bm had not e\en a guide to ‘‘how you the wav through 
“ 4 the mardies and c.mals. You fought on a Sunday, and had tlie wind in your 
“ 4 lace; you took fmly days to maieli irom as-Sus to AYlmI with an army badly 
4 ‘ 4 provided t’oi, ai.d, when tliey nreivtd provisions and money and were brought 
44 4 into good order, you marched them from NYasil to Ihnr al-Aukul in two days, 

4 and then utnaled at the monmit you had an opportunity of obtaining the 
“ ‘ virhnv. Yon Ik'd when you should have kept your ground. ’ To this* as-Sallar 
44 replied 4 1 did nut think that 1 should have been obligtd to fight; I had no 
“ 4 doubt of obtaining wh.t I wanted, and imagined that envoys would Come to me 
44 4 in order to avert the danger it hit h threatened the hhulif \ and that 1 then might 
44 ‘ have obtained whatever I pleased!’ — l’nd of the extract from 11m al-Azhar’s 
recital. Y\ hat follow* I have taken liom the vvoik composed by Ahu ’1-ilusain 
Ohaid Y 1 iah as a continuation of hb father Ahmad lbn lahir’s [vol. I. j). 291) his- 
lory ol Ihighd.ul. A** tin* accounts given by that writer an* very prolix, we 
abridge them and suppress the repetitions : “ Yakuh Ihn al -Lai ill , * says he, 
41 having attacked Ihrhetn Ihn an Nadr,” — the last name is written [instead of al- 
44 Husain ), — look Sijislan from hi n on Saturday, the 5tn id Muharram , 247 i21sl 
“ Marvh, A. D. SGI . Ihrham had governed three years*, after having expelled 
“ from that country, in the month of Zu ’1-llijja, 237 (May-,lune, A. D. 852) (12), 
44 Salih Ihn an-Nadr, an Arab of the tribe of Kinana. Yakub remained in Sijislan, 
41 where he continued to wage war against the Shurdt and the Turks, in the oslen- 
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“ sible character of a volunteer in Hod’s holy cause. He set out for Herat in the 
“ year 253 [ 1. H. 867 < and then procedced toHushanj, which place he besieged and 
“ took h\ assault. This happened in the khalifate of al-Motazz. When al-Motazz 
'* died, no change hud taken pi ice in Yakub’s conduct, and things continued so 
“ till the reign o! al-Motamid ala Allah, lie then entered into Halkh, whence lie 
k ‘ marched to Ihimhorniuz, making, all the lime, an outward show of obedience to 
*’ the khalif ai-Mofamid. i his wa< in the month of Muharram, 2(>2 Oct-N iv. A. 
J). S7.) 1 . lie then dispatched en\o\* to Ilighdad, where they made their entry 
on the 14th ol the latter .lumad i of the same year i loth March, \. H. K7(>h After 
“ that, he went to Wusit where he installed a In utenant On Salurda\, the 8th of 
“ ITaj.i l> ( 7 111 Vpnl. H. S7d ), he proceeded to Hair aMakul and from that to 
Istarhand where he made a halt. \I-M >tami 1, being informed of what was going 
“ on and learning that Aakiih wa> directing his march towards Haghdad, assembled 
“ troop- from all (jiiar'cis t. «r the pm pose of cumhatnig the invader. and, having 
’* left Sarra-man-iaa, he entered Baghdad on Sunday, the f # t h of Z u ’1-Ihjja, of 
“ that year , I S l h .September, V. lh S7(> . Abu ’l-l araj, who was secretary to the 
“ lit) li V 1 1 u 0 nar, relate la< follow When tin* klulif m* 1 out to attack a>-Satl’ir, he 
“ continued, during his march, to dispatch letters hv which that chief was ordercil 
“ retire, warned .d' tin' d iulT'T to w ’aieli hi- conduct exposed him and informed 
“ that the Comunnder ot the la'thlul was m march with troops, aims and anmm- 
“ nition, lor the pun.i-e of encountering him I In* answers n turned by him 
“ wane a 1 1 of tins east : ‘ I know dial the Commander of the faithful li is set out, 
“ ‘ hut it is with the intention of doing mo honour and indicating the highisteern 
“ ‘ in which lie holds me.’ I lit* khalif then diew up In- troops m oidei of hat l If* at 
the Milage aho\ ('-mentioned , and earned tin* mad I \ which as-S.df.ir has passed 
“ to he laid underwater. Ihis was lie* mam cause of his tan Sulfur s defeat, lor he 
4 '* was not aware that his retreat had been cut oil. The two armies then drew up 
“ for action and attacked each other in repealed charges till {tint of' as-Sailar was 
4t put to flight. An immense <juanht\ of baggage fell into the hands of the xictors 
“ who, thinking that it had hern Ml there as a snaio to entrap them, did not pur- 
“ sue as-Saftar, as they should !iau* dune. A peison who had been present at this 
41 battle informed me that the number of arrows shot off in it by the regiment of 
“ Mu wins amounted to twenty thousand. The khalif returned full of joy at the 
,f victory which Hod had giantcd him. Amongst the persons who, on that day, 
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‘ ‘ wcro delivered from llic caplivify in wliicli as-Saflar held tliem was Abu Aid Allah 
“ Muhammad Ibn Tahir, the emir of Khurasan. The khalif before whom he appeared 
“ wilh his chains slill on, caused them to be shuck off and clothed hirn in an ini- 
“ perial robe. Al-Motamid related that, on the night before, be had a drearn in 
“ which he saw a man come and inscribe on bis bosom these words [uf the Kordn) \ 
“ }Vc have if ranted to you a s'njnal victory, lie related this to his intimates 
“ and said : ‘ I reckon with confidence on the aid of the Almighty. ’ Previously to 
“ llie battle, letters were received fiom as-SaHar in which he ga\e the assurance of 
his profound submission and declared that he was merely coming to oiler his 
“ humble respect' to the Commander of the faithful, in whose piesence lie wished 
“ to have the honour of appearing an l whose aspect he longed to contemplate. To 
“ this lie added lh.it lm was read) to die at the .side of the imperial stirrup. Al- 
“ Molumd sai l, oil receiving this eommunieation : ‘ We are still in the midst 
“ ‘ ol his stratagems ; let him know that I have nothing for him hut the sword.” 
“ He gave orders also that a letter should he sent to Abu Ahmad Ohaid Allah , the 
“son of All 1 Ml. >!i !bn Tahir and the uncle of Muhammad Ibn Tahir 11m Abd 
“ Allah Ihn lahir, inhuming lum of the deliverance of Ins nephew. Ahu Ahmad 
“ was then holding the commandment of the s/iintn of Baghdad in the capacity of 
“ lieutenant for his nephew; the 1. Her being not onl\ governor of Khurasan lmt 
“ commander of the Baghdad ahnrtn and that of Nirra-nian-iai . ” — As the para- 
graphs of this teller ai c veiv long, we shall give here a simple summary of its 
contents; 'I tie write! ei. unit rales the crimes of as-SalTar, the favour? and maiksof 
kindness w Inch he had uveivrd from the khalif, who hud invested him with the 
government of khoi.is.in and the countries of which mention ha? been alrcadv 
made, who had nosed him to a 1»>U\ station , who had urdeied that, in the dispatches 
addressed to him, lie should he designated by a title ol honour, who had conceded 
to him a number of fine lauded e. -dates and who had time ever) thing possible m 
order to gain hi? good-will. This, however, onlv seived to increase his perversity 
and disobedience : when things wcie lefused to him which he demanded, he 
would march against the seat ot the emjm , for the pr.pose of exciting troubles 
and domineeringiorcr the yurennnan}. The Commander of the faithful, not think- 
ing proper tocumply with his demands, sent him letter after letter, enjoining him 
to retire into the magnificent provinces of which lie had been appointed governor, 
and advising him not to attempt acts which would bring to an end all the blessings 
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conferred oil him b\ almighty Cod. lie was informed lhat if lie persisted in Ihc 
resolution of approaching the imperial residence, he would he guilty of an act of 
disobedience, of rebellion and of revolt. Another time, the Commander of the 
faithful sent a hand of kudis, legists, and military chiefs to remonstrate with him 
uji the same subject, thinking that this deputation would induce him to return to 
his dul\. Hut he [ns-Su/l'dr) still persisted in following the same path, that of 
iniquity, contumacy and disobedience ; lie would not he turned from it by good 
advice, but allowed himself to he circumvented h\ Satan, who was leading him 
towards Ins rum and making him swene from the path of salvation towards the 
precipice of perdition. When the Commander of the faithful perceived that such 
was really the east 4 , lie thought til to act towards him m the »umc Iwstth 1 ' manner, 
and marched against him, putting his tru«l in Cod and coinmeed that, with the, 
divine aid, he would tuin liom the execution ol projects a reprobate 

who was advam ing, hv tomd marehes, towanh the 1 ultle-ti< Id whuem he was 
destined to he vunqnMicd. J he rebel alreadv half-wav between lkighd.ul anti 
\\ iisit, hearing standard" on some ol which wore cio-sts : he had called the polv- 
tlieists to his assistance iiguiii'1 the true believers, and open!} di-plavcd the secret 
«-ii mi ty which he hole in hi" heart towards Cud. so that the l.md might deliver him 
over 1»} the labile 'n Ihc ImtnJs i’[ I'crJihdb.. lleahandorud the laws of Islamism 
ai,dit> niaxin broke everv eovenant, viohilid everv nigagiiMiit and let all men 
see l! . at he was in open levolt. Ihisohligid thr Commander of tin* laiiliful to send 
fur III his brother Abu Ahm.i 1 nl-Muwuilak llillah, the ackiiow ledgt tl Mim , s , »ur t*> 
the khulifate, and with him a bodv of those impeual Mi, wins who^e tidelity Cod 
had tested and w husi* v u w." w ere lived on the neee""it\ id defending the empire. 
He accompanied them with his best wishes, pravrng Cod to a^ist them and render 
them uctoiious over the menu. Jn all the times and alt the conjunctures wherein 
Cod knew the sim.erifv ol his heart, he pronounced maledictions against the rebel 
and abandoned him to tire fatal consequences of his conduct. I lie Commander of 
the faithful continued to superintend the proceedings of his brothi r, of his Mau las 
and of his partisans, and to send them reinforcements and supplies. Al-Muvvaf- 
fak Ihlldh took ins station in the center of the army, whilst the accursed, the 
enemy of Cod, surrounded bv those who partook his errors, had arrayed himself in 
the vest of disobedience and the trousers of iniquity 9 conliding in the number of bis 
troops and the multitude of his lulluwers. When the two armies were in presence, 
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the enemy of the faith and his partisans brandished their arms and hastened to 
attack the Mawlas and the supporters of the Commander of the faithful; but, 
against that accursed and misguided man were directed the trenchant blades 
of the good cause, its piercing lances and its penetrating arrows. The wretch was 
covered with wounds, and his followers, seeing what had happened to him, hasten- 
ed to cry out : 11 All is lost! ” [lit. woe and ruin!) The Commander of the faith- 
ful’s Mawlas and partisans followed in their pursuit, killing some and taking others 
prisoners, and God hurried to the lire [of hell) an immense number of the rebels. 
This continued till Abu Abd \IJah Muhammad Jim Tahir, the servant of the Com- 
mander of the faithful, was delivered unharmed from tin; hands of the enemy, who 
had been driven from all his positions. The survivors took to flight in great disor- 
der, without once looking behind them . Cod allowed them and the accursed to 
escape, hut all their gains and plunder, gathered up in former days when God per- 
mitted them to hvdd the regions (if the earth urcre taken from them); treasures, 
goods, elferL, camels, beasts of burden, mules and asses became the prey of the 
Mau' Ins and the other partisans of the khaiif. Jhosoobji els the [netors] removed to the 
place where thev had deposited their baggage. — this letter is very diffuse, we 
have been obliged to ahndge it. At the cud of in won? tlie^e words : “ Written hv 
“ Ohaid Allah Mm Yuliya, on Wedim h.y, the 12l!i of Rajah, 2(1 *2 jlllli April, A. 

“ IL STh'." Tlw lnstoiian then adds : “ A> Suffar fled to W.isit, and his troops 
“ pillaged all the villages »»n the line of their reheat. The victorious ormv seized 
‘ * on the arm* and hagjai*e of the vanquished, hut the M<nclus did not eon- 
“ tmue tin' puimil, baling that as-Saflar might turn and attack them; they were, 
“besides, too mu; li omi|>ied in eolleeting the boolv and t!ie spoil. The khaiif 
“ leturned to Ins ramp, and as-Sullar went hack toas-Sus, where he levied contri- 
“ bulimi*. 1‘rom that he proceeded to Tustnr, winch place he besieged and took. 
“ Having installed tin re one of Ins lieutenants, he assembled again a multitude of 
“ troops and set out for Car*, in the month ofShauwal (July). The kluilif returned 
“ to al-Madain, where he slopped two davs. and then depaited forRaghdad, whence 
“ lie proceeded to Saira-man-nb. lie arrived there on ITiday, the 1 3th of Shaban 
“ (12th May, 870).” The historian then mentions tint, on Tuesday, the 14lh 
“ofShauwal (11th of July, the khaiif received the news of Yakub Ibn al-Lailh’s 
death. 1 he quantity of mone\ found in his treasuries amounted to four millions 
of dinars [a . 2,000,000), in gold pieces, and fifty millions of dirhems {£. 1,250,000 
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in silver. On Thursday, the 22nd of Shauwal, Ahmad Ihn al-Asbagli arrived 
there. He had been sent by the khalif for the purpose of arranging mat* 
tors with Yakub and was just reaching Vutsit, on bis return, when lie learned the 
news of that chief’s death. Yakub bad been acknowledged by the khalif as gover- 
nor of Khurasan, Fars, Kerman, Hai, Kumm and Ispahan ; be was commander 
of the two shurtas, that of Baghdad and that of Sana-nian-rna, and was authorised 
to place these troops under the orders of whom be pleased. In return, be enga- 
ged to pay in two thirds of the taxes furnished by all the provinces which lie go- 
verned. His brother Amr Ihn al-Lailh succeeded to his authority by the unani- 
mous consent of the army, and then wide to the Khalil's hi other, al MuwafTak, a 
letter in which be declared lumself the humble and obedient sonant of the khali- 
fate, provided that be was continued in the possession of the offices held by bis 
brother. To thi* a favorable answer was returned and bis nomination took place 
in the month ol /u ’l-kaada of that year (July-August, A. H. H7(>'. To judge from 
the context of this history , Yakub 11m al - 1 ai tb as-Saffar died in the latter part of 
the year 202, for the author says, in relating the events ol that year : “ Shortly af- 
“ l*'r Yakub's defeat in the rnontli of Sbauwal, news was iccnvrd of lus death. ” 
This appears to denote that he died in that year, but what I have learned from a 
number of historical woiks does not agree with that indication : Abu l-Husain as- 
Nilami savs, in bis account of the governois of Khor;Win, towaids the beginning 
of the chapter which he devoted to Amr Ihn al-Lailh : “ ’I he cau^e of Yakub Ihn 
4t al-Laitlr’s death was this : lie bad an attack of colic and was advised to follow a 
“treatment; but be relumed and preferred dying. Hi^ death took place at Junth 
“ Sapur, in Khuzislan, on Tuesday, the lilli ol Nbauwal, 2(>5 bill June, A. H. 
,t 879). Ah u ’M\ ala al-I urisi relates that lie read on the 11 ig of marble which 
44 is placed over the tomb of Y akuh Ihn al-Laith : 

I ruled over Khurasan and the regions of Fars; neither did I dispair of ruling over Irak. 

“ But now, farewell to the world and to the sweetness of its zephyrs l Yakub no longer sils 

44 therein. ” 

In some rough notes written by myself 1 found the following passage : 44 Yakub 
14 Ihn al-Lailh as-Saffar died in the year 205 'A. 1). 878-9) at al-Ahwaz. His bier 
44 was carried to Jundi Sapur and there he was interred. On bis tomb were in- 
“ scribed these words : 
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44 This is the tomb of poor Yakub. 

“ You confided in Fortune because she favoured you, and you feared not the evils which 
“ destiny might bring on. Fortune befriended you and you were deceived by her ; days of 
44 prosperity are followed by days of trouble. ” 

1 then found in another note written by myself that he died at Jundi Sapur and 
was interred in the hippodrome of that cily. He was then on his way to Irak. The 
date of his death as before. 44 lie died of a cholic; the doctor told him that there 
“ was no remedy for" it but an injection ; this lie refused to take and preferred 
44 dung. His malady, which was a cholic accompanied with hiccough, lasted six- 
44 teen days. He reigned over Sijislan and the provinces in that quarter during 
“ fourteen years and some months.” Our shaikh Jhn al-Athir [vol. II. p. 288) 
savs, in his Annals , under the year 265 : “ Yakub lhn al-Lailh died on the 10th 
44 of Shauwal of this year • 1 f ith June, A. I). 879)/' He mentions also the cholic 
and Yakub’s refusing to take an injection, and then adds that lie died at Jundi Sa- 
pfir, which is a district in the province of al-Ahwaz. I may observe that Jundi 
S&pur is a district of khuzistan, lying between Irak and the province of Pars. lie 
says also : “ The khahf al-Molamid, being desirous of conciliating his good-will, sent 
44 him an agent with a letter hv which he nominated him governor of Fars. When 
44 this emoy arri\ed, Yakub, though unwell, held a sitting to receive him. At his 
44 side he had a sword, a small loaf made of unbolted flour and some onions. The 
44 ambassador being lnlrmluml, delivered his message and Yakub answered him in 
44 these term" : 1 Tell the hhalif that I am sick and that, if 1 die, he and I will be 
“ 4 delivered fiom the uneasiness which each ofusgives to the other; buf, if I recover 
44 4 inv health, notbingsball settle matters between us except this sword. If he must try 
4 4 4 for vengeance, jf he succeed in ruining my power and reducing me to poverty, 1 
14 4 shall return, as before, to bread and onions such as these.' The messenger depart- 
ed and Yakub died shortly after.” — ihnllaukal i l3j says, in his work entitled al- 
JlJasdhk tea'l-Mamdiik { routes and realms ) : Jundi Sapur is a fortified city abounding 
44 in all the necessaries of life. Its date-tree plantations and tilled grounds are very 
41 extensive. Yakub lhn al-Laith chose it for his residence on account of its ample 
44 resources and the constant ahundaiue of its supplies.” — Yakub was so steadfast in 
purpose that the AliJe prince, al-llasan Ibn Zaid, designated him by the nickname of 
as-Sindan ( the anvil) . He was seldom seen to smile and was noted for intelligence and 
resolution. One of his sayings was : 44 If you keep company with a man during forty 
vol. iv. 41 
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“ days without discovering his true character, you will not discover it in forty 
“years.” — A inr (Yak&b's brother), having obtained the supreme authority, go- 
verned his subjects with such ability that people said : “ Since a very long time, 
“ no person attained to the height reached by Amr lbn al-Lailh in the art of admi- 
“ nistrating an army and practising the mles by which an empire should be go- 
“ verned.” As-Salami, in his History of Khonhun, speaks very often of his great 
abilities and bis skill in applying the maxims of good government, but I omit these 
observations lest 1 should be led too for. He paved his troops every three months 
and then never omitted to be present. When lie passed them in review, he took 
his seal and had the money placed before him in the presence of all the army. A 
crier then called out the name of Amr lbn al-Lailh, who immediately sent forward 
his horse fully equipped, and presented him for inspection. The agent examined 
the animal and ordeied the owner a donative of three hundred dirhems '£. 7,10s.), 
measured by weight. I Ins sum was carried to him in purse which he took and 
kissed, saying : “ Praise he to Hud who hath held me in obedience to the Commander 
“ of the faithful so that 1 deserved this gratification ! ” He then placed it in one of 
his boots and left it to the servant who pulled them off. All tlio^e who received a 
fixed pay were then called forward, aeeoiding to their iank, and they appealed be- 
fore the inspector fully equipped and having with them their vigorous steeds. They 
were then examined in order to obtain the eei filmic ofllteir having about them every 
object, large or small, winch is requisite fora horseman or a fool-soldier; and, if 
even one of those things was missing, the delinquent was depth ed of his pay. One 
day, at a review, Amr saw a horseman pass befoie him with a very lean steed, and 
said to him : ‘ ‘ Fellow ! how dare you take our money and spend it all upon your 
“ wife? lou fatten Ik r up and allow the horse to glow lean on which you go to 
“ war and which gains lor you your pay ? (iouff! 1 have nothing for you.” The 
trooper replied : “ My life for youis ! were you to pass my wife in review, you would 
<L find that my horse is falter than she is.” Amr laughed at this, and told the 
man to lake his pay and get another horse. — Jhe luhli Ivanial ad-Ifin, better 
known by the surname of lbn al-Adim of Aleppo (14). relates, in his history of that 
city, an anecdote which deserves to be inserted here on account of its similarity 
to the preceding ; Kisra Anushrevvan, the son of Kobad (and Icing of Persia) confided 
the administration of the army to an eminent kdhb (or civil officer), highly distin- 
guished for intelligence and talent, and whose name was Babck lbn Nahrawan. 
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This officer then said lo Kisra : 4t 0 king I you have charged me with a duly which, 
“ to be well executed, requires that you support patiently such severity as I may use 
“ towards you. I have to pass your men in review every four months; I must see 
4i that those of each class be provided with the arms required by their rank, and exa- 
11 mine the conduct of the instructors who teach the soldiers horsemanship and ar- 
44 chery, so that I may relrihute them well if they do their duly and punish them if 
'• they neglect it. By that means, my administration will hold the course which it 
44 ought lo follow.” Kisra replied : 4 4 lie whose request is now granted cannot be 
11 more happy than the granter; they both partake of the advantages ( procured by 
44 that arrangement) ; the grantor will still continue lo enjoy repose, and therefore 
“ gives his assent to what you ask.” A platform was then built by his order at the 
place where the renews were to take place, and over it were spread magnificent 
carpets. The inspector took his seat upon it and a cryer summoned all the soldiers 
to present themselves. When they were assembled, the inspector dismissed them 
because he did not see Kisra among them. The next day, he acted in the same 
manner, on account of Kisru’s absence and, on the third day, he had a proclamation 
made to this efiect : “ Let not a single soldier remain absent from the review, even 
44 were he one of those who are honoured with the diadem and the throne. It is a 
“ review in which no indulgence or respect of persons will be shown. ” Kisra, 
being informed ol this, put on his armour, got on horseback and passed before 
Babck. Every horseman was obliged to exhibit a tijfdf [horse -armour), a coat of 
mail, a breastplate, a helmet with its neck-piece in chain mail, two armlets, two 
cuishes, a spear, a buckler, a mare stuck in the belt, a taharzin [battle-axe] , a 
mace, a case containing two bows with their strings, thirty arrows, and lw f o bow- 
strings rolled up and suspended behind the helmet. Kisra appeared completely 
armed before the inspector who, missing the how-strings which ought to have been 
behind the helmet, did not inscribe his approval after the sovereign’s name. Kisra 
then recollected the how-strings, attached them to his helmet and passed again be- 
fore Babek, who then gave bis approval and said : 44 For the chief of the men in 
44 armour, four thousand dirhems '£• 100) and one dirhem.” The highest pay 
was four thousand, but he gratified Ki<ra with one dirhem more. On rising from 
his seat, he went in to the sovereign and said : •• 0 kingl blame me not for my se- 
“ verity ; I only wished to introduce the custom of proceeding with justice and equity, 
4< and to eradicate the habit of showing respect to certain persons.” Kisra replied : 
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44 Tlio man is not severe for us who acts with the intention of correcting our faults 
“ or of rendering a service to the government. Why should we not submit to 
• l his rigour as the sick man submits to take a nauseous medicine in the hope of its 
“ doing him good.*' — Let us resume our account of Amr Ibn al-Laith. As-Sa- 
lami says : 44 Rafi Ibn llarthama was a follower of Abu Thaur, who was one of Mu- 
“ Jiammadlbn Tahir’s generals. When Yakub as-SalTar arrived at Naisapur, Abu 
44 Thaur was one of those chiefs who sided with him against Muhammad Ibn Tahir. 
‘ 4 Yakub then returned to Sijistan, and Abu Thaur went with him, accompanied by 
44 Rafi lhn llarthama. The latter was an ugly man with a long beard and a stern, 
44 gloomy aspect, lie went, one day, to see Yakub who, when he had retired, said : 
44 4 I feel no inclination for that man ; let lum leave us and go where lie will 1 ’ Rafi 
44 then sold all his effects and returned to his residence at Ramin, which is a village 
44 in the district of kanj-Rustak. There he remained till Ahmad Ibn Abd Allah al- 
44 Khojistani sent for him.” — kliojislun is a ullage m the mountains of Herat and 
situated in the dislrict of lladgliis. — ‘ 4 Al-khojislani was one of Yakub’s followers, 
44 but, ha\ing repudiated lus authority, he effected the compact of Naisipur and 
“ Bistam in the year 201 ,A. 1>. 874-5 . He affected to be inclined towards the 
44 Tahirite party, in older to gain the good-will of the inhabitants of Nuisupur, and 
44 went so for as to sign his letters with the words : Ahmad Ibn Abd Allan the Tahi- 
44 rite, lie then wrote to lUfi lhn llarthama, who was still m his native place, in- 
44 viling him h- come and join him. Rati complied anil receded from him the 
44 command of the troops.” — The wars and battles in which al -khojistani was en- 
gaged are verv famous, hut it does not suit our purpose to speak of them hero. — 
“ Some lime after, two his •al-Khujt$t<int's' pages conspired against lus life and 
44 murdered him whilst he was asleep and drunk. Tins happened on the eve of 
44 Wednesday, the 23rd of Shauwul, 208 (10th May, A. H. 882j. Rafi, who was 
44 then absent, went to join al-khojislani’s troops and was acknowledged by them 
44 as their chief. They took the oath of allegiance lo him in the city of Herat, or 
44 of Naisapur, by another account. In the year 27 1 (A. 1). 884-5), al-Muw affak 
14 Billah deprived Amr Ibn al-Laitli as-Saffar of the government of Khorasun and 
14 gave it lo Abu Abd Allah Mohammed lhn Tahir. The latter, who was then residing 
“ in Hughdad, appointed Rafi Ibn llarthama to act as his lieutenant in that country, 
44 and Nasr Ibn Ahmad Ibn Asad as-Samani was established by al-Muwaffak as Mu- 
44 hammed Ibn Tahir’s lieutenant in the provinces of Transoiiana. Sonic time af- 
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“ ter, RAft received dispatches from ai-Muwaffak by which he was ordered lo make 
44 an expedition against Jurjan and Tabaristan, bolli of which had belonged to al- 
44 Ilasan lbn Zaid, the Alidc, and had fallen, on the death of that prince, A. H. 270 
44 (A. D. 883-4), into the hands of his brother, Muhammad lbn Zaid. In the 
44 year 274, Rafi marched against the latter and, finding that he had abandoned 
** these places and taken refuge in Astarabad, he blockaded him in that city during 
“ two years. Muhammad then left it by night with a few partisans and fled to Dai- 
“ lem. In the year 277 (A. I). 800-1), Rail was master of Tabaristan. In the 
‘ 4 month of Rajah, 279 (Sept. — Oct. \. 1). 892), the khahf al-Motamid ala Allah 
44 died and the supreme authority passed into the hands of Abu ’1-Abbas al-Motadid 
44 ala Allah, the son of al-Muwaffak (i :ho had died t no years before). On the death 
“ ofNasr lbn Ahmad the S.imanide, his brother, Abu Ibrahim Ismail was appoint- 
“ cd governor of Transoviana by al-Motamid.” — I may here observe that Nasr 
died at Samarkand on the 23id of the latter Jumada, 279 (20th Sept. A. D. 
892). — The 1 ii'lorian continues : 41 He i 'al-Motadid) took from the above-men- 
‘ 4 tioned Nasr lbn Ahmad the go\ernment of Khurasan and gave it to Amr lbn al- 
44 Lailb. Rafi continued to reside at Rai and, having entered into friendly relations 
44 with the princes of the neighbouring countries, he gained their assistance 
44 against Amr lbn al-Laith. lie then marched towards Naisapur and, in the 
44 month of the latter Rain, A. II. 283, (May -June, A. I). 89G), he had an engage- 
44 ment with Amr and was* defeated. Reing closely pursued by the victor, who fol- 
“ lowed him to Ahiuurd, he left that city with the intention of going either to Herat 
“ or to Marw. Amr basing then learned that he was setting out for Sarakhs, resol- 
“ ved on taking the ^arnc direction and cutting off his adversary’s retreat. Rafi, 
44 being informed of his design, departed from Abiward with a guide yvho led him 
4 4 across the mountains of lus and brought him to the gates of Naisapur. He entered 
44 into that city and Amr came back to besiege him. [A combat ensued in which) the 
“ partisans of Rafi \yere defeated, and that chief, accompanied by a small troop of 
44 adherents, all mounted on dromedaries, succeeded in reaching the province of Kho- 
44 wArezm with his baggage and his treasures. This took place on Saturday, the 
“ 25th of Ramadan, 283 (5lh Nov. A. L). 896). The emir of Khowarczm dispatched 
“ an officer to render him every sen ice and provide him with whatever he required 
“ till he reached (the capital of) the province; but that agent, finding Rafi accom- 
44 panied with a very feeble escort, took the opportunity and killed him. This oc- 
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44 curred on Friday, the 7lh of Shauwal, 283 (17th Nov. A. D. 896). He then cut 
44 off his head and sent it to Amr Jbn al-Laith, at Naisapur, by whom ilwas dispatch- 
44 ed to al-Mofadid Billah. Rafi was not the son of Harthama (as his surname 
44 seems to imply ) ; Harthama was his stepfather and, as his name was a usual one, 
4 ‘ Rafi adopted it as a surname. His real father bore the name of Tumard.” — Ibn 
Jarir at-Tahari says, in his Annals, under the year 283 : 44 On Friday, the 22nd of 
4i Zu ’1-Kaada (31st December, A. D. 896), letters were read from all the pulpits, 
44 announcing the death of llafi lbn Harthama, and, on Thursday, the 4th of Mu- 
44 harram,284 (1 1th Feb. A. D. 897), a courier sent by Amr Ibn al-Laith as-SaffAr 
44 arrived at Baghdad with Ilufi’s head. Al-Motadid caused it to he set up in the 
“ eastern quarter of the city and, in the afternoon, it was removed to the western 
44 quarter, where it remained exposed till nightfall. It was then carried back by his 
“ order to the palace of the khalifs [ddr as-sulldn )." — As-Salami says : “ All Kho- 
44 rasan, up to the border of the Jaihun, fell thus into the power of Amr lbn al- 
“ Laith.” — Al-Bohtori [vol. III. p. 657), the celebrated poet, composed an eulo- 
gium on Rafi lbn Harthama, to whom he gives the surname of Abu Yusuf. He sent 
this poem to him front Irak and received, in return, a gift of twents thousand dir- 
hems (£. 500) — As-Salami says : “ When Amr Ibn al-Laith sent Rafi’s head to 
44 al-Motadid, he demanded that the province of Transoxiana should be conceded to 
“ him on the same conditions by which Abd Allah lbn Tahir held his command- 
44 ments, and he received a promise to that efTect. Some lime after, whilst lie was 
44 in Naisapur, a magnificent present was sent to him by al-Motadid, but this he re- 
<l fused to accept unless the promise already made was executed. The messenger 
44 who brought those gifts wrote back to al-Muklafi Ihllah, the son of al-Motadid, 
44 informing him of Amr's declaration. That prince was then at Rai with a num- 
44 ber of his father’s officers, and it was decided by them that the diploma of Amr’s 
44 nomination should be made out. This document was brought to him with the 
44 presents which he had refused to accept and among which were seven robes of 
44 honour. When all was placed before him, the envoy clothed him in the seven 
“ robes, one after the other, and, as each was put on, (Amr ) prostrated himself and 
44 made a prayer of two rakas. The diploma being then presented to him, he asked 
44 what it meant, and the envoy informed him that it was the thing he asked for. 
44 To this Amr replied : 4 Of what use will it be to me? Ismail Ibn Ahmad will not 
44 4 deliver up that province unless (7 enforce my demand ) by one hundred thousand 
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4,1 swords.* To this the envoy answered : 4 It was yourself who asked for it ; bo, 

4 4 4 get ready to lake possession of the province and govern in his place.* Amr 
14 then received the diploma, kissed it and laid it down before him; after which, 
44 he sent to the envoy and his suite a gift of seven hundred thousand dirhems 
** (£. 17,500) and dismissed them. lie then equipped an army for the purpose of 
“ attacking Ismail Ibn Ahmad; who, on learning this, crossed the Jaihun, to meet 
“ them , cut to pieces a part of them and pul the rest to flight. Amr Ibn al-Lailh was 
then in Naisapur. This engagement look place on Monday, the 17 th of Shauwal, 
44 286 (26th Oct. A. 1). 890'. Ismail returned to Bokhara, a city forming one of 
“ the districts of Transoxiana.” — 44 Amr Ibn al-Laith, ” says as-Salami, 44 had 
14 charged Muhamrned Ibn Bishr (15) to lead this arnn against Ismail. When the 
44 latter crossed the Jaihun, Musa as-Sijazi (16) went into the place where Ibn Bishr 
44 was and, finding that he was getting his head shaved, he said to him : 4 Did you 
44 4 obtain leave from Ismail to luneyour head shaved?* gi\ing him thus to un- 
“ derstand that h\ attempting to contend with Ismail, he had already rendered that 
“ chief the master of his head. To this Mohammed Ibn Bishr replied : 4 Begone 
4 4 4 out of my sight, and may the curse of Cod light upon you I’ The next morning, 
44 Mohammad’s troops were pul to rout and he himself was taken prisoner and had 
44 his head cut off. Ismail, to whom this and the other heads were brought, char- 
“ ged some of Muhammad’s partisans to examine them and point out the head of 
44 their chief. One of these persons then related to Ismail what Musa as-Sijazi had 
44 said, and this ill-omened prognostic caused him great surprise.*’ — In at-Taba- 
44 ri’s Annals, under the \ear 287, is a passage to this effect : 44 On Wednesday, 
44 the 25lh of the first Jumada (28th May, A. I). 900), the sultan (17) received, it is 
44 said, a letter announcing that a battle had taken place between Ismail Ibn Ahmad 
‘ k and Amr Ibn al-Laith, that the army of the latter had been completely routed and 
44 that lie himself had been taken prisoner. Here is an account of what passed be- 
t4 tween them: The sultan, being asked by Amr for the government^ofTransoxiana, 
‘ 4 granted Ins request and sent to Naisapur, where he [Amr) was residing, the robe 
44 of investiture and the standard under w hich he was to hold that province and 
44 carry on the war against Ismail Ibn Ahmad. On this, Ismail wrote to him (Amr) 
44 in these terms : 4 You have obtained*lhe government of a vast country and 1 pos- 
44 4 sess Transoxiana ; be satisfied with what you have and let me remain in this 
4 4 4 frontier province.* Amr refused to accept his proposal and, being spoken to, res- 
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44 peeling the river of Balkh (the Oxus ) and the difficulty of crossing it, lie answer- 
“ * cd : 4 Were I inclined to make a dike across it with bags of money and pass 
“ ‘ over on that, I could do so.’ Ismail, having given up the hope of turning Amr 
“ from his project, assembled all the dihkdns (landed proprietors ) who were under 
“ bis authority and crossed o\er to the western side of the rner, whilst Amr Ibn al- 
* l Laith posted himself in Balkh. lie then occtipied Ihe neighbouring country, and 
lf Amr, perceiving that he was in some measure blockaded, regretted w hat he had 
44 done and, it is said, requested a suspension of aims. This, Ismail refused to 
** grant, and, although no considerable combat took place between them, Amr 
44 found himself obliged to make a hasty retreat. On his way, lie came up to a 
44 jungle and, being informed that a shorter road passed through it, he told the 
u main body of his troops to follow the highway, and then engaged in the wood 
44 with a small escort. The animal which he rode got into some marshy ground and 
44 fell, leaving him without the means of escape, whilst his companions pushed for- 
44 ward without minding him. Some of Ismail’s troops then came up and took him 
“ prisoner. AVhen al-Motadid was informed of what had passed, he praised Ismail’s 
44 conduct, blamed that of Amr and said : 4 Let Abu Ibrahim Ismail he invested by 
44 4 patent with all the authority which Appertained to Amr ! ’ Ihe robes of invests 
44 ture were then sent off to him.” — At-Tabari says, under the year 288 : 44 On 
14 Thursday, the 1st of the first Jumada ^£3rd April, A. L). 901 , Amr Ibn al-Laitb 
44 arrived in Baghdad. 1 have been told that Ismail Ibn Ahmad gave him tho 
44 choice of remaining with him as a prisoner or of being sent to the Commander 
44 of the faithful, and that be was taken to the Commander of the faithful because he 
44 preferred it.” — As-Salamisays, in his History of Khorasan : Amr, baling pro- 
44 ceeded to Balkh, had there an encounter with Ismail and was taken prisoner. This 
44 happened on Tuesday, the 1 5th of the first Ball 287 '20th March, A. I>. 900). 

44 Ismail had him put into irons and taken to Samarkand.” — This city lies (in 
44 Transoxiana ), on the other side of the river which is called the Jailiun. — 

44 His (Ismail* s jbrolher, Abu Yusuf, being placed by him at the service of the priso- 
44 ner, remained with him till Abd Allah Ibn al-Fath arrived with Ismail’s nomi- 
4 4 nation to the government of Khorasan, bringing with him the diploma, the stan- 
14 dard, the diadem and the robe of investiture. This was in the year 288. He 
44 was accompanied by Ashnas (18) who was charged to transport Amr Ibn al-Lailh 
44 to Baghdad. The prisoner was given to him by Ismail and taken to that city.” 
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— - Ibn Abi Tuhir f roL /. p. 291), the liislorian already cited, says : “ Ainr Ibn 
al-Lailli as-Saflar was defeated and a great number of his partisans were slain, 
llie battle was fought at the gales of 13alkb, on Wednesday, the 17th of the laltei 
Itabi, 287 (21.st April, A. 1). 900). Previously to the encounter, his secretary, 
Ibn Abi Habia, passed over to Jsmail, and was accompanied by one of the generals 
with a large body ol troops. On the morning of the day on which the 
battle took place, Anir was inter. ned of this desertion and, linding that most of 
“ his partisans had gone o\er to Ismail, he lost eoura-c and took to Right. Ismail, 
“ whose attention w.is r.ig.m *d hv Urn state of his arms, sent a detachment after 
Amr. they found him on Imrschack, hut at a full stop |19i, and took him priso- 
’* nor. ImimiI, h> whom they biouglil him, sent a dispatch to al-Moladid, inform- 
“ mg him of what had orrurrel and staling that Amr should be sent to Samarkand 
“ and be, detained there tdl tin* Commander of the faithful's answer arrived. The 
“ kbalit was In ,hly pleased at this news and granted to 1 s inai I , in addition to the 
“government which lie alicadv held, all the pro inces over winch Amr had extend- 
“ cd his aulhmitv. Ahd Allah Urn al-Path then m I out for the purpose of 
“receiving the jiimikt. When he airived, Ismail had Amr biouglil in and 
si'ii I him oil hi-und in chains. One of his soldicis was placed at the side of Amr, 
“ with a diawn .-word m I us band, ami to Amr was said : * If the people attempt to 
“ deliver uni, w o -ball throw to them your bead.’ V>1 a man stirred, fbey ar- 
“ rived al.Nilirawan on Tuesday, the 2(>lh of l!ic second Kali, 2KS J 1 0th April, A. 
“ 1). 901 and there took oil* Ami’s chains. On Thimd.iv, the 1st of the first Ju- 
“ nu'ula ^2‘ird \pril , the tioops (n f the City) rode forth to meet him. lie arrived 
“ in a palaiujinn tin 1 eui tains of vvbiedi were let down [so a v to prevent huu front 
• t belief seen . Oil arming at the ijate culled) Dab as— Sahima, be w.is taken out ot 
k that conveyance, elollud in a lnoeade gi.wn and placid, with the linnet vf 
“ displeasure (20) upon his bead, on the back of a camel with two bumps (a drome - 
' ‘ ihtrif,, an animal w hicli, w ben laige and strung, is railed a fdltj. Ibis camel 
■* was one of the presents which had been formerly sent i \ him to the klialif; it was 
“ (then) covered with silk housings and adorned with tresst'S and harness, all 
“ inlaid with silver. They led him through liaglnhul, down the high street, till they 
“ readied the /t art’ ul-llusna (the abode of bliss , which was then the klialif’s resi- 
dence. During that time, lie held his hands up in prayer and uttered words of 
“resignation and humility; but that was through cialtiness, for the purpose of 
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4 4 exciting commiseration. Effectively, the people abstained from reviling him. 
“ lie was then taken before the khalif, who held a special sitting for the purpose 
“ of receiving him and had convoked to it a great number of persons, lie stopped 
“ at the distance of about fifty cubits from the khalif, w ho mcreh said to him : ‘This 

“ is 1 1 a t you have been working for, 0 Ann*!’ After that, he was led to a cell 

Lt which had been prepared for him.” — Yakub as-Saffar married an Arab woman 
of Sijistan who, after his death, became the wife of his brother Amr. She died with- 
out children and had then in her possession one thousand sewn hundred female 
slaws. — A person of that time related as follows : “ 1 was with the Traditionisl Abu 
4 4 Ali al-llusain Ihn Muhammad 11m Fahm '^l :. wlr n a student in Traditions came 
“ in and said : Abu Ali! 1 saw wstei\la\ Ami as-Satlar mounted on one of the 
“ dromedaries which he sent, three wars ago, to the Khalif as a present! On this, 
“ Abu Ali pronounced the following lines : 

“ As a man of talent and of rank it is suffii imt to indicate as SalTai Morning and owning 
he marches at the head of an arm; He g.iw camels as presents, hut knew not tliat lie 
“ should he mounted upon one and led as a prisoner. ” 

Ali Ibn Muhammad llm Xasr 11m liassum, a poet of whom we have already 

spoken {rol. //. p. 301', composed tin* following lines on the same subject : 

O thou who art deluded b\ lh\ worldix piospentx ’ didst ttiou see Amr<' After possessing a 
kingdom and great powet, he was Ini red to ride on a rimmed, u \ and to weai the hnnnrt of 
di^phnsoro as a humiliation. Midi hands j, used n;>, he pi;i\<ri t.od ah. ml and in his heart , 
hogging to he s.ned (to in death and allowed to woik again in copper. 

At-Tabari says: “ Al-M"tadid Hiliali died on I lie c\e of Monday, the 21st of 
44 the latter Raid, 2S9 i tli Ajml, A. It. 902 . The khuhfulc de\oi\ed to his 
son, al-Muktafi Ihllah Ahu Muhammad All, who was then absent, at ar-Rakka 
“ After his return l«» Raghdad, ho g,iw oiders, on Jnesdas, the St 1 j of the latter 
44 Juinada '20th May), that the Million ancon" cells which Ins lather had caused to he 
“ made for the reception of criminals should he filled up. 1 he next morning, Amr 
** Ibn al-Laith as-Saflir died and was buried in the neigbbourbuod of flic Kasr al- 
4t llusna. When Moladid was Ring speechless on bis death-bed, be ordered by signs 
“ and indications that Amr should be executed. Those signs lie madeby placing his 
4 4 band on bis neck and then on his eye; they meant : ‘kill the one-eyed man I ’Amr 
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V had lost an eye. Safi al-JIarami to whom lliis order was given, did not fulfil it, 

‘ * being unwilling to lake Amr’s life because he knew that the klialif would soon 
‘ ‘ breathe his last. It is related that al-Muktafi had no sooner arrived in Baghdad 
“ than In; asked of [the vizir) ul-Kasim Ihn Ohaid Allah [vol. II. p. 300) if Amr was 
** still alive, and was highly pleased to learn that he was. ‘ I wish/ said he, 
44 ‘to do him good.’ During his residence at Bai, in the life-lime of his father, 
44 he had received from Amr a great quantity of presents and numerous marks 
44 of good-will. It is said that al-kasnn, disliking to he questioned about the 

“ prisoner, caused him to he murdered. Amr governed nearly twenly-lwo 

4r years.” — Ukuh was called as-SaiVar because he had been a worker in sufr 
[I'opper], that i^ to say, m naluis [hi ass). At that time, his brother Amr" kept 
asses f ir hire. The syndic of the ropp»*r— smilis related as follows : 14 When 
“ Yakub was a hoy, in the shop, Earning to work m copper, I often perceived 

“ between ln^ eyes the sign ol hi:? future greatness. ” Being asked what he had 

remaiked. lie said “I used to look at him from a place in which he could 
“ not percent* me, and l always saw h.m with his eyes cast down, like a person full 
“ of thought and aliMiihed in his irlle.\inns. After that, he became what we have 
“seen.” Hie /dltb Ah Ihn al-Marzuban al-Jspahani made the following rela- 
tion : “ I miiv a^ked a partisan o' «!.*; ^alfande family what had been the trade 
“ of Amr Ihn al-Laith, the brother of Yakub. Amr was then imprisoned in 
“ Madina las-Salam [I lay hi ad . The man lelurned me no answer, hut, on the 
“ death of Amr, he said tome : t4 It would not June been prudent in me, had 1 
“ ‘ gnen you any infoi matioii on that subject whilst Amr was still to he feared or 
44 ‘to he hoped in. But now, 1 may tell you that he continued to liiie out asses till 
“ 1 his brother lose to power and got possession of khorusan. lie ttien went to 
“ ' join him and gate up that trade! ” — A number of historians relate, in their 
work", that Abu Ahmad Obaid Allah Urn Tahir Ihn al-llusain al Kliuzai, tlie same 
person of whom we have spoken i ml. II. p. 79;, would sometimes say : “ Three are 
44 the wonders of the world; first, that which happened to al-Abbas 11m Amr al- 
44 (ihanawi [vol. HI. p. il7l and his army often thousand men : they were all put 
“ In death and he alone had his life spared; secondly, Amr Ibnal-Laillfs army of fifty 
“ thousand men ; all of them escaped and he alone was taken prisoner; thirdly, my 
14 being out of office and my son Abu 1-Abbas being employed to administer (tlv 
44 tolls revived at) the two bridges of boats which are at Baghdad.” The history ol 
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al-Akbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawa was litis : AMien the Karmafs became powerful, they 
invaded llic neighbouring countries and indulged to tlie utmost in tbe shedding of 
blood. In the year 287 (A. L). 000 >, al-Motadul liillah sent against them an army 
under the orders of al- Abbas al-Cihanawi. A battle ensued in which Abu Said al- 
Kirmiti [vol. 1. p. f i27;, the chief of the Karmats, took al-Abbas and all bis army 
prisoners. The next day, be bad them all brought before him, put them to death 
and bad their bodies burned. Al-\l>bas, whom beset at liberty, was the only one 
of tbe army who returned to al-Moladul. Ibis was towards the end of Shaahan 
i nul of August in that \ear. The encounter look (dace between Basra and nl-Bah- 
rain, and furnished matter to a long and well-known lelalion. A\ e present here 
a mere summary of il, because this is not a lit place f«'r entering into pai lieulars. 
Jf it please God, we shall give a full nlalion of il in our great historical vvoik(22’. 
— Tlie first of lbi‘ two M'ises which were said lo ha\o been inscribed on Yakub’s 
tomb and which we have alreadv given, termini 'cs with a hemistich borrowed 
from the piece *d xerse which "as sung bv Mnuwiu lhn \bi Nifsan the Omaivide, 
when he had established h'> domin:. Imu m Sjna and received the mmI of Jaiir 
lhn Abd Vllah al-Baja'i, xxh ihad been sent lo him from Kufa h\ All lhn Mn Tahh. 
Moawia heard the n.e>oge ;Y«'m Jarir an], when the silting was oxer had him 
lodged m a chamber near hi> own. 1 ha t night, he sung the following verses, so 
that Jaiir might hear them and repeat them to All : 

Long ami tinoasv is mv ughl, \ ague tin* suppositions xxlncli a -sail me, since the arrival of a 
visitor who came to me with v.nn ..n. I f*:l lie talk [hmnlint h"-* >his\ Jaiir lias come, though 
events an* crowding o;i, with pi o|>m,i|s njim.-.h-nt to the amp:ilati”g of our no-es. j hear with 
him, hut i ho svvoid last'll helween im* and In i; foi 1 am not a man to |>ul m; the laimcnt of 
ignominv, Sv na ha*- ofloml me the sumr ohedien e vv Im h 1 .divadv ie<eived Irom \ emeu, nnd 
the duels of that roimln dedareit lomilv m tin ir ass ddios. h th r\ act thnj //o/ww), 
I shall aitat k Ah with a hand > jnbi„> which shall break down, to Ins haim, all the branches, 
green or withered 'itfu.'b njjnnl hm, %WAr . i hope foi the greatest advantage vvlmhanv man 
ever obtained, neither do i dispaii ot ruling over Iiak. 

— Ihcxvor lUurrnhut signifies futilities ; in its primitive acceptation, it designates 
tbe paths which branch off a bigbwav. Turralui, its singular form, is a Persian 
woid arabicized [lurtrhv . Being subsequently employed to sig mfy futilities, itgave 
rise to the expression turrah.H basubis. — The word jnbha means a troop of men. 
J he poet, in using it, gave to understand that lie would attack Ali with a bodx 
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of liorsc and fool. Thn oilier words of llic poem arc so well known llial lliey do not 
require explanation. — 1 found Hie following indications in the handwriting of p 
person wlio cultivated this branch of science (history): When Amr Ibn al-Laith 
was taken prisoner. Ids grandson, Taldr Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ainr obtained the 
government of Fars. This look place on the 1 7th of Safar, 288 (10th February, 
A. I). 901). In (he year 290 (A. I). 908-9), be and bis brother Yakub Ibn Muham- 
mad were arrested by Sebuk ns-Sehukii, a chief who had been one of their grand- 
father’s pages, an.) were sent by him lo Madina las-Salam ( liiir/lnlnd j. The au- 
thority then passed to al-Laith Ibn Ali Ibn al-Laith , a nephew of Yakub and 
Amr, who made the conquest ofSijistrm, A. II. 290. A number of conflicts had 
passed between Tahir and Seluik as-Sebukri, who finally obtained possession of 
the country. Al-Minddc! i Ibn ill * Ihn a'-Laiib, wlio governed Sijislan in thename 
of his brother al-Laith Him- Hr, then iuv » I ni Pars, and S dink fled to the khalif for 
assistance. In tie* mmlh <d Hi ualiu, 29b \ M iv-.lune, A. IL 909), .iI-Muktadir Bil- 
lali sent ofT troops, under the orders ot Munis al-Muzaffar, Jkidr at Kahir and al- 
Husain Ibn ILimdan. These generals encountered al-Laith Ibn Ali, routed his army 
and took him prisoner with h i < brother Muhammad and his son Ismail. Munis re- 
turned lo Baghdad with the prisoners and armed there in 'he month of Muliarram, 
297 (Sept. -Del. A. lb 909 . A1 Liilh I'm All was paraded thiougli the city on an ele- 
phant, and al-Muad hd Ibn All obtained the go\ eminent of Sijislan. Ahmad Ibn 
Ismail the Samannle then marched against him w ith a numerous army of horse and 
foot, and deprived him of tbit province. After that. Sebuk as-Sebukri possessed it 
for some time and was snbscquentK carried prisoner to Baghdad with Muhammad 
Ibn Ali Ibn al-Lailh. Tims ended the power of the Suflarides. 


1) l .on inclined tn beluwe that tli* - * hisrmnn wImh 1 names rm l 'h- -.-iwn by our author is the same whi 
is m tin 1 Paris mi.iiiiim npt . >t tin- Fihrr*t, au> . his, 11“ S7'», tnl. 200 \, by the surname of Ibu 

Ain 1- V/liur ami h\ the names id Vbu ltiki M'lhamni id lltu Almuil lhuMa/\ad an Nah w i [the r/mmmanah), 
al-Akhban [thu htstm-imr, al-Ilhshaiip tne •■/ hu'hitii, i Mila,'.' at about Unity nnlos from Him At). In 
A. H. 3 m (A. 1). 925-t. , lm was tlurtN yea is d aue ami hud, probably, much burner. Ho !ett a collection of 
anecdote-, concerning lie' ki.alil al-Mustain ami his siu censor al-Mcta//, an .it count ol tlmse ainonfr the 
, indent* wlio spoke their k. nsua-.ro with t-lc-ranc*' ami a history ol Midi men as were distinguished for then 
talents ami the immorality ot their li\es. Aceorilm/ t<> the author whose authority is followed by professor 
Flue^i‘1, m his r.rmnmntitrhe S< hul<‘n </er Am/>tr. p. 97, he died A. II. 32a p\. D, 930-7), aged upwards o' 
ninety years ;?), and had been one ol al-Mubarrad’fc iavontc disciples. 
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(?) Nearly a’l the provinces of the Muslim empire were. at that time, in the power of chiefs who, though 
acknowledging the Miprenue\ or the khalifs, weie, in fart, indepemUnl sovereigns. Such were the Taherules 
m Khot.Wm ami P e TiHdmdej. m Kgvpt, whilst the Altdes of Taberistdn, the Khanjites of Mosul and of the 
counties to the nottli ut iVr.sta i ejected completely the authority of the khalifs. The south of Irak was 
ravaged h\ thi Zenj . 

i3‘; This Mngulai ptoeeeiliiig was perhaps contormahle to the etiquette observed by all the khalifs ambas- 
sador- . 

Alt Ibn al-Hus.un llm knraish lud been appointed governor ut bars bv the khahf, but, though be 
icknowledgvd the autPuiitv oi the court of Ha Jid.id, he aited as an mdepeud.iut prince. 

(5) The editions ami the mmuseripts lead . t < i, f J v ^-0 ^ instead ot 0 nU hut the orthography given 

by the <;/* -graphn a! d'.'iiomiiy entitled the MnuUni, seems pref«”’uhle 

(tV I’ll-' w.i'4 itf.'r* s..'u;ii,*s \ > i c 1: was geie'iailv employed to designate persons one of whose parents 
was an \ial> and the other <»1 a 1. *rt*. _rn rate. At Mo' time of Muti.inimad and afterward*, there w.n in 
Yemen a gieat numb" of wh w pr igemtur- wme I’er-iaiis ami wh"so mothers were Aiatis. 

(7) it is remaik.i!i;e that in tins im lent niation and m the an omit given b\ tlie In 'erian at Tulun, the 
khahf is il ‘s.gn it-’u, i. -t oy :ti > t il> >d /'/i.l-n.but h\ that of \uttnn. This latter t* rm generally serves to mdieatr 
sovereigns who p< — -s. n •* tin* t dual. 1 at the i wd aiith «ritv. 

(Si Yakut wished t p , 'Mpd.,de the kh di! hv refusing to take the till** if ■ aur, till authorized to do so h\ 
he e.'iirt of Ilaglu; .d. 

,‘j) The ft'ob a or f,urte centa'n-'d .me tinusmd dnheuis {!.. 25’, ai c <i»ting t » some, ten thousau I, accord - 
eg t' ' others. 

t9 ; i-. n. ail Tie"* w • 'i d ,ni‘u. lnir r^mi-red by (bpemlnnt^, men* /- y\. v»?w.m\. I ho < 

whom Yakubh.il f p .a Mi l.el weie } erhap- sl,i\ ( s er mm; w who ti.uh 1 th i* on his at c unit 

(10) lie'-" luti't'i weie t ’ i( i oi k'.sh sl.iu- -i urniduk- who form* d the khaht - guild 

(11; The editi an i maun-i • ,pt- i - el A*> l <h Dn.i u /, but n i- well a-t ert.oned that the name of tin 
chief w.is Diufii I (in ."a 'j'ft i. W'e have «-p.ik' n of him m the lust volume. p. 7 On A limt i\ ot the S'kitei 
has bet n ptib'' c h d by M r I ». -f * ■ m.-rv in tie- J nirnal u^intt t ut tut is,', lb" *sajil >' jutuh wne piuhahly 
regiment- oi t.iv.drv wlmli Mm --''.i, hid foum-d ami k*’]*t up a* hm own expense. Kaiu.il ad-lhn llm «d- 
Adhn take r. • .t ii . * u Lj^umdlv •( this thief m las In-lny of Aleppo, s >■ frvtag’s it hut<rm 

Ran'L’. 

[ 1 f here ,s her- some en..r m the dotes. 

(13, A hh ’l-k.Him Midiirnm.id Ibn Hauk'd, a native of Hagfidad and the auttmi of a very lomatkahle geo 
graphic d wui k ; eii'.tl. d i.l-Mii'-nhl v a 7 M.nnnhk, put hm last ( orrectmns to that treatise in the year 3»>c 
A. D. 97 n-7). He tr.iv> i!-‘d n\ei inanv r luntrn:^ am! appeals to have been a secret agent of the Katnmdes. 
The date of his d*,iMi i- md known. 

(14 i k-imtil .id-l)in Omar llm Ahmad, snrnamed llm al-\dim and chief kddt of Aleppo, wrote a biographical 
dictionary in which h“ notned all the remark die* nn*n who had been in that uty. Another good work ol 
his, the Ilmtory of Aleppo, has been anr.lv /ed by piolessor Kreytag in the Selctn cx histona Unlthi , which 
cont.im , also a long extract from Kamil ad-Iiin’s treatise, with instructive notes. Kamil ad-I)ln was born 
A. IL t»kR (A. 1). 1194), and died at Cairo, A. H. CfiO (A. D. 12G1-2). He had been driven from Aleppo 
by the invasion of the Tartars, tor a full account of his life, sec p. xxxvi of the introduction to Freytag’.s 
work. — The anecdote related by Ibn Khallik.in is borrowed fr in Tabari. 
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^ 1 5) In the editions and the manuscripts this name is preceded by the word ^ , which must be suppress'-'*. 
(10) Tlie diacritical points ol the word which l read Siiuzi (native of Si fist An) vary greatly m the manu- 
scripts. 

(17) Here the word sultan is employed by Tabari to designate the khalif. See above, note (7). 

(18) The orthography ol this proper name is uncertain. 

(ID) The arable words may also signify : they lound him standing upon a horse. I1‘ this be the true 
moaning, the horse was his own, which had sunk into the mud. 

(20) Tins* was a sort ol tool’s cap which criminals were ohlu-ed to wear w'hen exposed to public \ie,w. 

(21) Abu Ah al-llusain Jbn Muhammad lhu I ,ihm, a leal ihmJ Traduiomsi and a natne ol Itaghdad, died 
A. H. 289 (A. I). 902), aged seventy-eight years. — (llu/JAz.) 

12?) Tms work was probably ne\cr published. 


YAKUB I BN YUSUP IBN ABI) AL-Ml MIN. 


Abu Yu.uf Yakub, the son of Abu \akuh Yusuf ami the grandson of Abu Muham- 
mad Abd al-Muimn ul-Kaisi al-Kumi (1 ,, was sovereign of Maghrib (2). We have 
spoken uf his grandfather Abd-al-Mumin \Vol. 77. jiag. 182), and shall give an 
article on bis father Yusuf. | lie was of a very light tawnv complexion (3\ ratbei 
tall ( ; r i and well-looking; bis mouth wide, bis eves large and very daik, his limbs 
bulky, bis voice loud and his discourse lluent. lie was the most veracious of men. 
the most elegant in language and the most fortunate in Ins suppositions, lit 1 
managed affairs with skill whilst acting as vizir to bis father and watched over 
Ins provincial governors and other public officers attentively that be acquired 
a perfect acquaintance with all the details of the administration.] On the death of 
Ins father, the shaikhs for chiefs) of the Almohades and of the descendants of Abd 
al-Mumin agreed on placing hint at the head of affairs and, having tendered to him 
the oath of allegiance, they instituted him chief of the empire and saluted him bv 
the appellation of Emir al-Mumintn ( Commander of the faithful) (5), the same 
which was borne by his father and his grandfather. The) gave him also the 
surname of al~)lans&r [the victorious), lie governed with great ability, displayed 
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(to the world) the glory of llie f Ahnohade ) empire, set up the standard of the holy- 
war (against the Christian?), settled the balance of justice on a firm basis and esta- 
blished throughout the land the application of the prescriptions enounced in the 
dm uo 1 »w • 11 e matched o\er the interests of religion and of piety, corrected pu- 

blic morals hv ordering the people to do what Mas commendable and avoid 
what mus reprehensible : tin 4 penalties fixed by law were applied by him not only to 
his subjects in general but (Men to the members ol Ins own family and to his nearest 
relations. Hi* reign was therefore prosperous and Ids conquests extensive. When 
his father died i 1. //. 580 — A. />. 118 r i. ol the siege of Santarem), he was with 
him, and, from that moment, be I ml. into bh own hands the administration of 
the empire. In the space of two nionlii.>, he i e-established order in [lloslim) 
Spain, ameliorated greatly the stale of that eountiy, placed ganisons in the centers 
of administration and did all that might piomoh* the vvelfaie of the people. 
He gave directions that the Vdliha, when recited in the public prayer, should be 
preceded b\ tin 4 [tismilln (> , and ordeis lo that effect were sent In him to all the 
Muslim counti ies under his rule. These orders some complied with, but others 
disobe\ed. He then returned to Mm ecco, which n!v was the capital of the , 1/- 
niohadr empire. After that, in the mouth of Shahan, 580 Vo.-lUr. A. D. 118Vi, 
the Almoraxide prince All lhn Ukaklbn Muhammad Ihn \h Ibn (ihaiiia <7 depart- 
ed fiom the island of M.ij.nra and lock possession of J’mgia and the neighbouring 
country. The imir 8 Yakub he who is the subject of this article sent against lmn 
a fleet and an arms of twenty thousand Imr.e: linn, in the beginning of the 
year 583 (March, A. I). llSTj, he set out himself and recovered the countries 
which had been taken Irani him. lie then returned to [the city of > Morocco and, 
in t'ne year 58(>, lie learned that the Flunks ( the Spanish Christiana had obtained 
possession ol Sihes, a eiiv in the vest U 1 Spain. He, in consequence, set out 
thither m person and, having iclaken it, he immediately dispatched on an exped i- 
tion a body ofAlmohade [Berber) troops and of Arabs. This army entered into the 
country of the Franks and took from them four cities of which they had effected 
the conquest forty years before. The sovereign of Toledo ( Alphonso l A, king 
o I Castile) then conceived such fear of Yakub that be asked for peace and 
obtained a truce of five years. Yakub then returned to ( the city of ) Mo- 
rocco. The truce had nearly expired when some Franks, at the bead of a 
numerous army, invaded the Moslim territory, plundering and slaying all before 
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Ihem and committing horrible depredations. When this news reached the emir Yakub, 
who was then in Morocco, he levied a numerous body of troops among the Alrnohade 
{Berber) and Arab tribes, for the purpose of going to meet the enemy, and after a rapid 
march, he passed tbe Straits and landed in Spain. This was in the year 591 (A. I) 

1 195). The Pranks, being informed of his approach, collected , from farand near, a 
great multitude [of warriors), and advanced to encounter him. — J must here relate 
that, towards the close of the year (>68 (July, A. 1 ). 1270j, 1 saw, in Damascus, a note- 
book in the handwriting of Taj ad-Dln Abd Allah I bn llamawaih who had acted 
there in the capacity of shathh of the shaikhs i chief of the professors) and who, having 
travelled to Spain, had written down, during his residence there, some notes con- 
cerning the proceedings of that (the Alrnohade) administration. The hook of which 
I am speaking contained on that merit, a chapter which must be inserted here : 
“ Towards the close the vear of 590 fV. D 1191/, when the truce expired which the 
k * emir and sovereign of the West Morocco and Spam), Aim Yusuf Yakub, the son of 
“ Yusuf and the grandson of Abd al-Miimin, had concluded with al-Adfonsh (Al- 
“ phunso' the Frank, who possessed the western part of the Spanish peninsula and 
who ha l Toledo for the seat of his government, the former, who was then in 
" [the city of i Morocco, took the resolution of passing into Spain for the purpose of 
“ encountering the Franks, lie, in consequence, wrote to the governors of his 
“ province.', and (lie chiefs ol his troops, ordering tin ni to join him. lie then 
“ proceeded to Sla \Sallce ), outside of which town the troops were directed to 
“ assemble. It happened, however, that he was taken seriously ill and the physicians 
“ lost all hopes of lus recovery. This [untoward occurrence) interrupted the orga- 
‘ ‘ nizirig of the army, and the eiuir Yakub was carried back to Morocco. The 
“ ( nomadic ) Arabs and other tiibes who stationed in that neighbourhood, being 
“ encouraged by this to ravage the country, spread, throughout all quarters, ruin 
' * and devastation, whilst Alphonso did the same in the territory of the Spanish Mos- 
“ lims. The result was that the army of the emir Yakub had to he broken up and 
‘ ’ sent, in detachments, east and west, for the purpose of protecting these countries 
“ and quelling the insurrection. Alphonso then conceived such hopes of conquer- 
“ ing the provinces (of Moslem Spain) that he sent to the emir Yakub an ambassa- 
dor charged to exact from him, by threats and menaces, the surrenderor a cer- 
<4 tain fortress (or some fortresses) situated in the vicinity of the Christian territory. 

“ He wrote to him also a letter which had been drawn up(m Arabic) by one of his 
vol. iv. 43 
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“ vizirs named ILn al-Fakkhar ami which ran thus : * Jn dry name, 0 Gcul / 
• ‘ * creator of the hea\ens anil of the earth! His blessings he upon the Lord 
“‘Messiah, the Spirit of God, his word and his eloquent messenger (9j. 
“ 4 TVo\% , to the point (10) : It cannot escape the attention of whoever is gifted 
44 ‘ with a penetrating intellect and a good understanding that you are the emir of 
“ 4 the hanilite (11) community as I am that of the Christian one. You well 
“ 4 know how the chiefs of the Spanish Muslims hau* abandoned and deserted 
1 each other, how they neglect the care of their subjects and how greatly they 
“ u are inclined to enjo\ repose. (Yon /noil that 1 make them undergo the law 
“ ‘ of the strongest, expelling them from their abodes, earning their children into 
“ ‘ captivity anil making an example of their men. You ha\e at present no 
44 1 excuse to oiler for not coming to their assistance, since the hand of Provi- 
44 4 donee has given you the means of doing so. You pretend that Almighty God 
“ ‘ has preset i hod to you as a rule that, when we kill one of your people, you 
“ * must kill ten of ours. Hut God has now alleviated you [from that necessity), 
“ 1 because he knew that you have among you many men so weak and feeble 
* that, if we were to sl.iv ten of yours in order to avenge the death of one of ours, 
“ ‘ they would be incapable of resistance and unable to defend their lives. 1 was 
44 4 informed that you had prepared for war and ascended to the summit of the hill 
44 4 of battle (12 ; yet you procrastinate, year after year, making one step forward 
44 u and the other backwuid. 1 know not whether you be detained by cowardice 
“ * or by the intention of belying tho pi onuses made by thy Lord. Hut, being 
“ 4 told that you could not find an opportunity of passing the sea on account 
44 * of a circumstance which, ft' long as il subsists, will prevent your engaging 
4 4 4 in such an undertaking, 1 shall now make you a proposal which will set 
44 4 you at ease and deliver \uu from the blame of not fulfilling your promises 
44 4 and engagements and of not furnishing a great number of guarantees : send 
4 4 4 me some of youi servants with ships, galleys, transports and rnistics (13;, so 
4 4 4 that 1 may pass over to you with my bands and fight with you in the place 
4 4 4 which you like best. If you gain the victory, an abundant spoil shall have 
4 4 4 thus been brought to you and a magnificent present set before you; if 1 am 
4 4 4 victorious, I shall bold a high hand over you and deserve to be the emir of tlfc 
44 ‘ two communities and the sovereign of the two continents. It is God who pre- 
44 4 pares success and who facilitates the accomplishment of wishes. There is no 
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‘lord but he, no good but what comes from him; God’s will be done!’ 
The emir Yakub, on receiving this letter, tore it to pieces and wrote tlieM* 
“ words on the back of one of the fragments : ‘Return to them ; for we shall 
cerlainly go unto them with troops which they shall not he able to withstand , 
and ice will expel them from their f possessions), humbled and despicable (14). My 
“ * answer you shall see, not hear!’ Under this, he wrote the following verse : 

“ Ho. has no letters to send hut swords; no other ambassadors than the livefold host (i. o. 
44 the army V'htch is drmrn up in fin - dtctsions). ” 


--- This is a verse of al-Mutanahhi’s — “ He then dispatched letters, calling the 
“ people to arms and ordering up (lie troops established in the cities; on that very 
“ dav, he caused his tents to be pitched outside the town, liming assembled his 
“ army, lie proceeded to the sea which is called Zokdf Sihta (the straits of Ceuta), 
“ crossed from thence to Spain and penetrated into the country of the Franks. 
'* Having met the enemy, who were already assembled and prepared for battle, he 
“ made them Miller a most disgraceful defeat. This took place tat nl- Arras) in the 
“ year 592 (A. I). 1 190). ” — End of the extract made from the note-hook above- 
mentioned. — 1 then met with a work composed by Abu T-Hajjaj Yusuf Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ibrahim al-Ansan al-Uaiyasi '15) and entitled Tazhir al~Aufcd wa 
Tallin h al-iihdfil (i. e. remembrancer fur the intrlhgent and advertiser for the 
negligent), and, in it I found this letter ascribed to Adfoneh Ibn Ftrdilund ( Alphonse 
IX, the son of Ferdinand), who addressed it to the Commander of the Musulrnans, 
Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, a sovereign whose life we shall give. Yusufs answer was 
drawn up in the same terms as that which we ha\e just given. God knows 
where the truth lies! A1-I>aiy:isi then adds an indication which seems to prove 
that lie borrowed them from a document in the handwriting of the Egyptian 
kdtih Jbn as-Sairati (161, and, if that he true, the message could not have been 
sent to Yakub Ibn Yusuf, for as-Suirafi lived long before the time of that sove- 
reign. I niet with a number of learned Maghribin.' who considered the date 
given above as incorrect (17) and related what wc shall here expose : “The Franks, 
“ having assembled an immense army, marched against the emir Yusuf who, being 
41 informed of their approach, hastened to encounter them, without being alarmed 
“ by wliat lie had heard of their multitude and of their advancing against him. The 
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• 4 two armies met in the Marj al-Hudid (the iron meadow ), which is a plain in (he 
“ neighbourhood of Kalat Habali ( Calatrava ), and lying to the norlli of Cordova. 
44 This plain is traversed by a river w hich Yakub passed in order to encounter the 
44 Franks and draw’ up his troops in order of battle. This was on Thursday, the 9th 
ofShaban, 59119th duly, A. lb 1195). lie thus followed the example of his father 
44 and grandfather who generally gave battle on a Thursday, and commenced their 
k< campaigns in the month of Safar. The engagement began by champions sallyingforlh 
44 to encounter their adversaries in single combat, whilst the armies kept theirground, 
44 till the emir Yakub, atlenglh, ordered the Almohade cavalry and the Arab chiefs 
M to charge. They did so. routed the Franks and put them to the sword. All 
44 were exterminated, except their king, who escaped with a few followers, and, had 
44 the night not set in, not a man of the enemy had remained alne. The 
44 mass of booty taken by the Mu^ulmans was immense; il is said that the nurn- 
4 ' ber of coats of mail winch fell to the share of the Unit al-Mal Jhe public treasury) 
14 amounted to sixty thousand IS:, Heasts of burden of all kinds wen* taken in 
44 such quantities that it was impossible to count them. Never was such a defeat 
44 beard of in Spain. It was the custom of the Almohades to make no pi isoners when 
“ their adversaries were polytliemts; even if they took a great Kmg, they would 
44 strike oil bis bead and those of the other captives no matter bow numerous they 
“ might be. The iuxt morning, the Muslim army went in pursuit of the fugitives 
44 and found that they bad evacuated Kalat Habali, so great was their terror. The 
44 emir Yakub occupied the fortress, placing m it a U'dli \<jorern<>r) with a 
“ garrison. The quantity of booty which fi ll into the hands of the victors was 
“ so great that \akub was unable to advance failhcr into the territory of the Franks 
44 and therefore turned his arms against Toledo. This city he blockaded and 
41 attacked with great vigour; be caused the trees in the neighbourhood to he 
14 cut down, sent detachments to ravage the country all around and took a great 
44 number of castles situated in the environs of the place. The garrisons of these 
44 posts were put to the sword, the women carried into captivity, the walls and 
44 buildings demolished. After reducing the Franks to such an extremity that they 
44 did not once dare to make a sally against him, he returned to Seville, where he 
44 remained till the middle of the year 593 (April -May, A. 1). 1197 ). He then 
44 entered, for the third time, into the country of the Franks and acted there as he 
“ bad done before. That people, unable to resist him and finding the earth, wide 
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u as it was, too narrow for them (19), sent to ask for peace, lie consented to 
“ their prayer on account of the news which had reached him respecting Ali lbn 
“ Ishak [lbn (jhdnta) the Majorcan, ” him of whom mention lias been already made 
in this article. “ That chief had invaded the territory of lfrikiya (20), ruined a 
41 number of its towns and was advancing towards al-Gharb (the weal, i. e. the empire 
“ of Morocco), in the hope of taking the city ofRugia; for he knew that the emir 
“ Yakub's attention was totally engaged by the stale of Spain and by the holy war 
“ which he was carrying on in that country, lie knew also that he had been 
“ absent from al-Gharb during three years. Yakub granted therefore a truce ol 
“ five years to all the Spanish kings, on the conditions which they themselves had 
proposed, and returned to [the city of) Morocco towards the end of the year 595 
“ (Oct. -Nov., A. I). 1197). On his arrival, he gave orders for the construction of 
“ cisterns and watering-places [on the hue of his intended march', and to prepare all 
“ the materials and provisions necessary for an expedition into lfrikiya. The 
k ‘ shaikhs [chiefs) of the Almohades then waited on him and said : ‘ Sire! we have 
tf - made a long absence in Spain; some of us have been there live years, others four, 
i4 * and others three. Favour us therefore with a respite and let the expedition be 
“ ‘ put off till the beginning of the year 595.’ lie granted their request and then 
• 1 went to Sla [Sallee where he witnessed a magnificent pageantry got up for his 
“ reception. He had already founded near that place another large city to which 
he gave the name of Hibdt al-l : alh [the redoubt or station of victory , now called 
liabdt j, and which he had constructed on the plan of Alexandria, the streets being 
“wide, the quai ters well distributed, the edifices solid, the whole city handsome 
“ and well fortified. It was built near the Surrounding sea the Atlantic), on the 
“ southern bank of a river and opposite to Sla. After visiting all pails of that 
“ country and admiring its beauties, lie returned to Moioero.” — [1 must here 
observe (21) that accounts vary greatly respecting ins proceedings alter this epoch : 
some say that lie abdicated the throne and wandered through the land till he arrived 
in the East, where the meanness of lus appearance prevented him from being recog- 
nized, and where he died in obscurity. Other relate that, after his return to (the 
aty of) Morocco, he died there on the 1st of the first Jumada, 595 (1st March, A. I). 
H99), or on the 17th of the latter llabi \ 15th February) or on the 1st of Safar 
(3rd December, A. D. 1198) Some say that he died at Sla (Sallee). God knows best ! 
1 may add that, in the yearCSO (V. D. 1281-2), a number of persons spoke to me 
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at Damascus of a mausoleum situated close to al Ilamara, which is a village not far 
from al-Mijdal, a town in the dcpendancies of al-Bekaa al-Azizi ( Cwlosyria ). This 
monument is called the (ornh of the cm ir Yakub, Jung of aMihnrh. The inhabi- 
tants of the place all agree on this point. The tomb is at the distance of two para- 
sangs from al-Mijdal, in a south-western direction.] — Yakub was a just and bene- 
ficent king and a strict observer of the holy law; lie obliged all men, without respect 
of persons, to bold a laudable conduct; he presided regularly at the five public 
pra vers and wore [the simple) woollen [ijarment of the devotees) ; he would stop In 
bear the complaints of women and of poor people, and lender them justice. His 
dying injunction was that he should be buried at the road-side, so that the travellers 
who passed by might pra\ find to have mercy on him. I heard an anecdote respect- 
ing him which desenes to he inserted here: iheem/r and shnUli Aim Muhammad 
Abd al-Wahid, who was the son of the sheikh Ahu llafsOmar and the father of the 
emir Abu Yahya Ibn Abd al- Wahid jhr IIafudc\ held the government of Ifrikiya. He 
bad married the sister of the emir Yakub, and she dwelt with him. A quarrel then 
arose between them, and she removed to the house of her brother, the emir Yakub. 
The emir Abd al- Wahid sent to bring her bark and, on her refusal to return, be 
addressed a complaint to Ahu Ahd Allah Muhammad ihn All Ibn Marwan (Addi of 
the community ;2 2, at Morocco). The kddi had an interview with the ernirYakfih ami 
■aid to him : ‘ 4 The shaikh Ahd al-W alud demands that his wife 23 should he restored 
“ to him." The emir Yakub kept silent. Some days afterwards, Abd al-Wahid 
met the Addi in the emir Yakub’s palace at Morocco and said to him : “ You are 
“ the [chief] kddi of the Muslims; 1 asked to have my wife restored to me, but she is not 
‘ ‘ yet come". On this the kddi went to see the emir Yakub and said to him : “ Com- 
“ mander of the faithful 1 here is twice that the shaikh Ahd al-YYuhid has asked to 
“ get hack his wife." The emir Yakub returned no answer. Some time after, 
the shaikh Abd al-Wahid met the kdih in the same palace, whither he had gone for 
the purpose of presenting his respects to the emir Yakub, and said to him : 44 Kddi 
“ of the Muslims! I told >ou twice, and now tell you for the third time, that 
u ‘ 1 asked them to restore to me my wife and that they will not let me have her. " 
The hddi bad then an interview with the emir Yakub and said : 44 Sire ! the shaikh 
“ asked that his wife should be restored to him and he lias now renewed his request. 

“ So you must either send her to him or accept my dismission from the kadiship." 
ihe emir Yusuf remained silent for a time, — or, according to another account, 
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he said : “ Aim Abd Allah ! this is really becoming 1 too troublesome. ” — He thru 
called forward an eunuch and said to him secretly : “ Take Abd al- Wahid’s wife 
“ back 1° birn. ” That was done the same evening. Yakub was not offended with 
the kadi, neither did he say a word to displease him. In this, lie acted according 
to the prescriptions of the divine law and executed its injunctions. It was a good 
action which (on the day ofjudyment), will surely he put to his account and to that 
of the liddi. lie certainly did his utmost to maintain erect the beacon of justice. 
The same emir was partirulaily strict in obliging his subjects to say the five 
dailv prayers, and he sometimes put to death those who drank wine. lie in- 
flicted the same punishment on the governors who, by their misconduct, excited 
the complaints of those whom they administered, lie gave orders that all the 
.secondary maxims [deduced [ram Ike main principles of the laic and received by 
the orthodox community > should belaid aside, and that the muftis [consulting-lawyers, 
Hismsls should draw their decisions directly from the noble hook [the Koran) and 
from the Sunna or Traditions eoneermny the ads and opinions) of the Prophet. His 
injunctions were that they should pay no attention to the decisions of the mujlahid 
un&ms who lived in funner limes, hut judge accoiding to the maxims which they 
themselves could deduce, by the exercise of private judgment, from the Koran, the 
traditions, the general agreement of the Moduli community and analogical deduc- 
tion 24). A number of Maghribin doctors whom 1 met here ( at Damascus j 
followed that svstein; such were Ahu ’1-khallah Urn Dili \ a (nil. Jl. p. 384), his 
hi oilier Ahu Amr (rid. 11. p. 380, and Muhi ad- Din 11m al-Arahi [25 , a settler at 
Damascus. He \)nkuli) punished those who staid away from the [fire public) prayers 
and had proclamations made in the streets ordering all to go to the mosque ; those 
who absented themselves through inattention, or the necessity of working for their 
livelihood, received a sound flogging. II is empire was vast and his realm so exten- 
sive that all the regions of Maghrib, from the Surrounding ocean to Parka, acknowled- 
ged his authority and formed provinces of his empire. He possessed besides a part 
of the Spanish peninsula. Yakub was beneficent and friendly to the learned (in the 
law)] be favoured literary men, listened willingly to poems composed in his praise 
and rewarded generously the authors. It was for him that Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad 
Ibn Abd as-Salam al Jerawi compiled the Snfica tal-Adab wa Diwdn al- Arab (Choice 
selection of literature and collection of poems composed by the Arabs). The pieces 
which form this miscellany are remarkably well chosen. The gold maghribin 
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coins which are called Yakftbmn were so named after this sovereign. In the year 
587 (A. I). 1191-2), the sultan Salah ad-Din (Saladin) Aim ’1-Muzaffar Yusuf Ibn 
Aiyub, a prince whose life we shall give, dispatched a member of the Munkid family 
as ambassador to the emir Yakub, for the purpose of obtaining his assistance (26) 
against the Franks who had come from the countries of the West to invade Egypt 
and the maritime provinces of Syria. (In his dispatch) he did not give Yakub the title 
of Emir al-Mihninin { Commander of the faithful ), but that of Emir al-Muslimin 
[Commander of the Muslims). This gave Yakub great offence and prevented him 
from granting the demand (27>. The ambassador’s names were Shams ad-llaula 
Abu '1-lldrith Ai d ar Kahman, the son ofMajm ad-I)aula Abu Abd Allah Muham- 
mad ibn Murslnd. The rest of the genealogy has been ahead) given in our ai- 
ticle on his uncle, Osama lbn Munkid ,28). The hdfiz Zaki ad-lh'n Abd-al Azim al- 
Mundiri [col. 1. p. 89, mentions him in his Takmila U\\-)\'afmjdt l supplement to the 
Obituary' (2d) and says; ‘ ‘ He died mFairo, the vearOOO (V D. 1 203-4); he was born at 
‘ ‘ Shaizar in the year 523 (A. Ik 1 128-th. He composed some pieces in prom and in 
“ verse. ” — Let us resume our account of Yakub. One of the poets who frequented 
his court was Abu Uakr Yuliya lbn Abd al-Jalli lbn Abd ar-Huhnian IbnMujir.a native 
of Murcia in Spam. I locked over his collected poetical woiks and found the greater 
part of them to be m praise of the emir Yakub. In one of these poem? be says : 


Think you that the poet will cease to extol the fair whilst he is still in his youth and has iea- 
died the height of manhood ,J 11* was always captivated by the chaiins of grateful maids and. 
never, fioin the age of reason, did he allow inditlerenre to occupy Ins lieait. He cannot admire 
the charactei of him who, having once tasted it hr greets of) love, can become indifferent. You 
who censure me! little do I care! I am so occupied that J heed not youi leproaches. My 
ear is deaf to your repiimauds, though never deaf to the call ol love. It can heai a fond 
discourse though held in whispeis, hut it cannot hear winds «.f blame. My eves, to their 
misfortune, directed (fotrards her) glances which </or mr) were equivalent to death (lit). 
Un the illuming in which I appeared before her. she left me as an exmple to show 
what love might he. J'was sin* who robbed me of [the (doom of) youth, (so that th ? 
darkness of my hair disap/ieartd) and became the dark colouring of her eyelids (31). 
The magic of her glances annihilated the reality of all that belonged to me; that magic 
was not unreal. She turned from me thiough toquetiy and, wlun she penciled my 
affliction, she turned away in confusion; as if she had been frightened by something winch 
excited fear. She thought 1 meant to burn her, when she saw the grayness of my head 
shine like a tlauie. .Noble chieftains of the tribe! you who are the liltesi in the world to en- 
counter the greatest dangers! wc halted in your neighbourhood; we were grateful for yom 
protection, and vet your gazelles ( maidens ) faced us boldly and filled us with fear and dread 
You answered for the safety of your guests, but you did not provide for the safety of your reads. 
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You intended to ravish away our souls by scattering among them glances from (maidens') eyes. 
Better would it have been for us had we plunged into the midst of swords than to have encoun- 
tered these large eyes! A band of your maidens attacked us and thus infringed the pact which 
we math; (with you). They were Thoaliles [skilful archers) with their glances, though they 
never heard of Thoal (32). Those delicate nymphs levelled against us the graces of their move- 
ments when we levelled our pliant lances (for the fight). Their glances struck us successively, 
and we cast away helmet and spear. They shot at us with arrows, and yet we saw nothing 
about them but female ornaments and robes. Aided by beauty, they rilled all the hearts which 
had been ensnared in the toils of love. These graceful maids stripped me of my firmness, and 
yet I deck them with the jewels of amatory verse. I obliged my soul to face temptations and 
told her to be firm, but she could not resist them. She (trho tempted me) then said : “ You 
“ must surrender your soul to love, either as a booty or as a gift; ” and i replied : “ She (my 
“ soul) belongs to the Commander of the faithful, and (/ s hall) therefore not (gne her up to 
“ you'. Never did a king like him appeal before our eyes; he who sees him has attained his 
“ utmost hopes. Benignity has established in his cheek a fountain of kindness whose waters 
“ heal even indisposition; when he is moved by generosity, gifts hurst forth from his right 
“ hand and How like a (orient. ” 


The has Ida from which we have taken this extract is rather long, as it contains 
one hundred and seventy verses; so, we shall confine our choice to what we have 
here given. This poet died at Morocco in the year 587 (V. T>. 1191-2), at the age 
of fifty -throe years. [Abu Ishak Ibrahim Ibn Yakub al-Kanimi (33), a negro 
who was a good literary scholar and a poet, entered, oneciav, into the presence of 
the emir Yakub and recited lo him these verses : 

lie caused the cut lain to he drawn which concealed him from my sight, yet he seemed to be 
still veiled by a mi tain, such was the awe which he inspired. He allowed me, through con- 
descendance, to draw near, and that awe ( omhdhutuhu disappeared when 1 approached him. 


The race of Negroes called the Kanim and that of the Takrur are cousins. Neither 
of them derive their name from a maternal or a paternal ancestor : kdnim is the 
name of a town situated in the territory of Ghana, and is the metropolis of the 
Sudan [or Blacks) who reside to the south of al-Gharb [the stales of Morocco). The 
Kanim are so called after this town. Takrdr is the name of a territory and is borne 
also by those who inhabit it. They are ali descended fiom Kush the son of Ilam, 
the son of Noah. ] — When the emir Y akub received the visit of death and expi- 
red, his son Ahu Abd Allah Muhammad was proclaimed sovereign under the title 
of an-Ndsir [the defender). This prince marched into lfrikiya, routed the troops of 
Ibn Gliania and recovered al-Mahdiya from the lieutenants of that adventurer. It 
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had been taken by Ibn Ghania when Yakub was occupied in waging war agaiml 
the enemies (of the faith). Muhammad (« an-Ndsir ), the son ofY'akub, then made an 
expedition into Spain and fought the battle of al-Okab (Lax Navas ) in the year 609 
(A. I)., 1212). He died on the tenth ofShaban, 610 (25th Dec., A. D. 1213). He was 
born in the year 576 (A. D. 1180-1). The Maghribins state that Muhammad lbn 
Yakub had told the slaves who were employed to guard his garden at Morocco, that 
they might lawfully kill whoever they found there at night. Wishing then to know 
what case they made of his orders, he put on a disguise, one night, and went to 
walk in the garden. When the slaves saw him, they attacked him with their spears, 
and, though he cried out to them : “ I am the khalif! 1 am the khalif! *' the\ 
would not belie\e him, but took his life. God knows if that be true (3 V) . The 
supreme authority then passed to his son Abu Yakub Yusuf lbn Muhammad, the 
grandson of the emir Yakub, who took the title of al-Mustansir Hillah. He was 
born on the first ol Shauwal, 59V ;6th August, A. D. 1198',. There was nut, 
among all the descendants of A lid al-Mumin, a handsomer man than lie or a more 
eloquent pulpit orator; but he was so fond of his ease that lie never stirred from his 
capital. Therefore, under his reign, the empire founded by Ahd al-Mumirt 
began to decline. He died without issue in the month of Shauwal 'Ocl.-No\.\ 
or of Zu ’1-Kaada, 620 (Nov. -Dee., A. D. 1223 . The principal officers of the 
state then agreed to nominate as their sovereign Abu Muhammad Ahd al-Wuhid, the 
son of Yusuf and the grandson of Ahd al-Mumin. They fixed their choice on him 
because he was advanced m age and highly intelligent; hut as he soon showed his 
inability to govern and knew not lmw to humour the inclinations of the chiefs who 
held a high rank in the administration, he was deposed by them and strangled, 
after a reign of nine months. When he was proclaimed sovereign at Morocco, his 
authority was rejected at Murcia b\ Abu Muhammad Ahd Allah, the son of the 
emir Yakub, who, thinking himself belter inlitled than he to the supreme power, 
invaded the Spanish provinces situated in the neighbourhood of bis own, look pos- 
session of them without difficulty and assumed the ( imperial ) surname of al-Addill 
When Abd al-Wahid was strangled at Morocco, the armv of this Ahd Allah was 
attacked by the Franks and underwent a most disgraceful defeat, lie himself took 
to flight and embarked with the intention of going to Morocco, after authorizing his 
brother Abu ’1— Ala (or Ola) Idris, the son of the emir Yakub, to act at Seville, as Ins 
lieutenant. On his way to Morocco, he was greatly harassed by the nomadic Arabs 
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and, on his arrival there, he found every thing turn against him and was 
imprisoned by the inhabitants of that city. A conference was then held by 
them respecting the choice of a person to whom they might confide the 
power, and they finished by electing Abu Zakariya Yahya, the son of Muham- 
mad an-Nasir and the grandson of Yakub. This prince was incapable of 
governing, as might have been seen from his looks, and had not the least talent 
for business. A few days only elapsed from his accession to the throne when 
news arrived that Abu ’1-Ala Idris had caused himself to be proclaimed khalif 
at Seville and received the oith of allegiance from the inhabitants of the Spanish 
provinces {which belonged to the Almohadcs). Yuliya’s affairs then took so bad a 
turn that he was besieged in Morocco bv the Arabs; his troops underwent so 
main defeats that the people of the city got tired of him, lost patience and expelled 
him from the capital. He took refuge in the mountain of Deren [the Atlas ) and 
then entered into a secret correspondence with some of the Moroccans for the 
purpose of obtaining his recal and the death of the chiefs who directed 
11m A hi '1-Ala’s party in that city. He subsequently arrived there and had 
them all killed. Abu '1-Ala had now come from Spain, where the emir 
Muhammad, the son of Ainuf Jim Hud al-Judami (35], had revolted and pro- 
claimed the supremacy of the Abbusides. The popular feeling being in his 
favour, the cause of Ahu '1-Ala Idris was abandoned {in Spain). The latter, on 
arriving at Morocco, found there the emir Yahya lbn an-Nasir and gave him battle. 
V aliya was defeated and fled to the mountain, whilst Abu '1-Ala took possession of 
Morocco. He then assembled a body of troops and marched against Abu T-A1A, 
who was still in that city, but, being defeated in a number of encounters, he was 
forced to take refuge among some people who held a castle in the neighbourhood 
of Tilimsan (Tlemcen). A servant-boy [ghuldm] who was there, and who had to 
avenge the death of his father, lay in wait for Yahva, one day that be was riding 
out, and killed him (3G). Abu ’1-Ala, having then obtained the supreme authority, 
took the title of al-Mdmthi. He was brave, resolute, intrepid and audacious in his 
enterprises. He died a natural death, in one of his expeditions, but 1 have not 
been able to discover the date of that event. I have been since told by 
some people from that country that he died in the year 630 (A. I). 1232); 
God knows best (37) 1 llis son Abu Muhammad Abd al-Wahid concealed his 
death till he had made all requisite arrangements and provided for his own 
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safely. He then assumed the title of ar-Rashid, subdued his elder brother and 
took the supreme command. Abu ’l-Alu had caused the name of the Mahdi Abu 
Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Tumart (vol. III. p. 205) to be suppressed in the 
khotba, at Friday prayers, but this order was revoked by his son, who thus gained the 
hearts and the affection of the Almohades. Ar-Rashid continued to reign over Ul- 
terior Maghrib and a part of Spain till the year Gil (A. 1>. 1243-4). What hap- 
pened to him since, 1 am unable to say, having no knowledge of it. — Since this 
article was w ritten out, I met a native of Morocco, a man of talent and information, 
who had lately quit that ci tv, and 1 learned from him that, in the year 640 
(A. 1). 1242-3), ar-Rash id was drowned in a pond of his garden, at Morocco, the 
seat of the empire, llis death was kept secret tor some time by the chamberlain, 
so that the month in which it occurred is not known. Ar-Rashid was succeeded by 
his half-brother, Abu ’1-Hasan Ah Ibn Idris, who look the title of al-Mutadid, but 
was generally known by the appellation ol as-Said. Some time after, he made an 
expedition in the direction of Tilimsun ( Tlvmeen ) and, having laid siege to a castle 
(Temzczdc/l', at the distance of one day’s march from that city, he was killed there, 
whilst riding about. This took place in the month of Safar, 6V6 (May -June, A. D. 
1248). He was succeeded by al-Murtuda Abu llufs Omar, the son of Abu Ibrahim 
(hlidh) and the grandson of VuMif. This wa- m the month of the latter Raid July- 
August) of that year . \ . H. 12'iK. On the 2ls!of Muharram, GG5 22ml Oct. 1266) 
al-Wdthi/ Abu ’1-Ala Idris, the son of Abu Abd Allah Yusuf Ibn Ahd al-Mumin ^38), 
and generally designated by the name of Abu Dabbus (the man trilJt the elub or 
mace) entered into Morocco, and al-Murlada fled from thence to Azemmor (39 , a 
place in the dependencies of that city. The governor of Azemmor had him arrest- 
ed, and sent a dispatch with this intelligence to al-\\alhik, who gave orders that 
the prisoner should be put to death. Al-Murtuda was executed on one of the last 
ten days of the latter Raid, 665 (between the 18ih and the 28lh of January, A. H. 
1267), at a place called ketamu and situated at the distance of a three days’ jour- 
ney from Morocco. Al-Wathik maintained lii.s power during three years and lost 
his life in the war which had broken out between him and the Merinides who reigned 
at Tilimsan (40). With him fell the dynasty which had been founded by Ahd ah 
Mil min. Al-Wathik was killed at a place situated three days’ journey north of 
Morocco, and in the month of Muharram, 668 (September, A. D. 1267). The 
Merinides then took possession of the empire. Their sovereign, at the present 
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lime, is Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Abd al-Ilakk Ibn Uammama; but God knows best 
— Let us now speak of Ali Ibn Ishuk, [Ibn Ghdnta) the Majorcan of whom frequent 
mention lias been made in this article. His father, Abu lbrahimlshak Ibn llamniu 
Ibn Ali I lie Sank ijian, surnamed Ibn Ghania, was sovereign of Majorca, Ivica (Yd- 
bisa) and Minorca, three islands situated near each other and lying in the Western sea 
[the Mediterranean). He died in the year 580 (A. I). 1184-5) and left four sons (41 ) 
one of whom, named Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, proceeded to Spain, after the 
death of his father, and joined the party of the Alrnohades. They received him with 
ihe utmost cordiality and gave to him the citv of Denia. Ali and Yahva, two other 
of these brothers, left their country and invaded Ifrikiya, where they committed 
such deeds of war and devastation as excited astonishment, and of which the recol- 
lection still subsists. Ali died, I know not in what year, but he was alive in the 
year 501 (A. IK 1 105) (42i. His brother Yahva pursued the same career and con- 
tinued it for a long time. The hdfiz Zaki ad-Din Abd al-Azim al-Mundiri men- 
tions him y Yahya) in the Kttdb ul-lYafaydt and says : w lie left Majorca in the month 
41 of Shaban, 580 (Nov .-Dec., A. IK 1 184), conquered many countries and gained 
* 4 high renown by his courage and enterprising spirit, llis death took place towards 
14 the end of the month of Shauvval, 653 (June-.luly, A. IK 123G), in a desert 
region [situated at some distance from the city) of Tilimsan. His attacks were 
“ directed against the dynasty of Abd al-Mumin 'the Alrnohades). The youngest 
“ brother, Abu Muhammad Abd Allah, remained in Majorca till the year 599 
‘ (A. I). 1 202 3 , when M uhammad an-Nasir, the son of Yakub, sent a fleet against 
“ him. The troops landed un the coast of Majorca, and Abd Allah, who was a noble- 
minded and luave warrior, advanced to give them battle. Jn the encounter, his 
* ' horse fell under him, and he was beheaded by the invaders. lli> body was 
“ then suspended to the wall ofthc city' and his bead was sent to Morocco. Majorca 
“ was then conquered by the Alrnohades and remained in their possession till 
“ the year 027 (V. D. 1230), when it vva> taken by the Franks (the Catalonians). 
“ Horrible deeds were then perpetrated by them, such as massacring the inhabi- 
“ tants and reducing them to ‘davciy.” — Adfunclt (43 » was the name borne by the 
principal king of the Franks. He is now master of Toledo. 


(1) Al-Kaisi al-KAmi, means member ol ihc Arabic tribe or Rais and of the Berber tribe ol Kftmiya. Tin 
sovereigns ot the Zirulc, Almoravule, Almohade and other Berber dynasties were always too proud to aJmow 
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ledge their real origin and readily found genealogists who could show that their family descended from one or 
other of the noble Arabian tribes. Ibn Khaldftn declares positively, in his Ihstaire des Berbers, t. I, p. 251, 
that the genealogy given ns that of Alul al-Mdmin is a forgery. 

(2) Lt\ Maghrib ( the U'eAt) and Maghrib at-Acsa ( the ulterior irts/) is meant the country which is now 
i ailed tin' empire of Morocco. 

(3^ The text of this paragraph is not to be found in our manuscripts. 

(4) For the signification of the expression see do Sacy’s draw nun re arabe, t 1, p. 543. 

(5' This title was given to Khalils only. The Almohades ol Morocco and the Almohade Hatsides of Tunis con- 
'idered their sovereigns a-. Khalit" and designated them by that title 

(O' The fat t ha is the first surdt *>t the Khoidn and cunt. mis oidv vvi'ii verses. The htsnnUa is the invoca- 
tion placed at the beginning of .ill the surdt" e\»ept one, and xxlmh max lemleied thus . << In the name ol <*od, 
the merciful, the clement! » In the orthodox Muslim pr.ixei, the ftifihu should not he prei*'ded hv the Am- 
a.illa, hut, m the Almohade sert , this, ami .t iiumhei ■ >! otht i irregularities were authon/ed 

(7) For a lull account ot the tihania lainilx and --f then war" against tin- Almohades, .see Ibn Kluldihi s 
Histmre drs Berbers, tome 11. The sain* x.-lume e mtains a s.iti'fai torx acount of tin Aim Tax nh .- and tin 
Almohades. 

(8) The orthodox Muslim historians give f-- (ht Muiohade sovereigns the title ->f emir m mw r.f 
Mush min, 

9' 1 This inx oration has nothing in it to ofl>*nd tin* orthodoxy ot a Moslnn. 1 lie letter xvas ex idoully 
ot awn up by a Musiilmun, but, tioin internal i xideinv, l am mt lined to eonsider it as a torgerx. 

(1 o' Thp is th«- usual h-rui by xxhuh, in Arabn l»-tt. rs, the xvnti r enter* into tin subject, alt* r commen- 
cing bx a pious inviuats-'i >i a series ol lomphnients and go- id-xxishes. It xxas appioved of by Muhammad 
hmisell. In North Atm.*, th*- f-im 'yalih, i *-. u hr h i* very gun-rally employ'd 

(11; Mohammad designate I himself and his i, , dowers as h unifies, xxhuh term, at cording to the Moslm 
*1 actors, signifies the toll.ixxer" ol th*- ancient orthodox r-Tgu>n. 

(12; Tins m*-taphoMc . vpr-ssion signifies * pieparmg loi light. 

(13; Mistice are small vessels with latteen sail". 

(14) Kostin, surdt 27, xer>e 3 7 

(15) An account of al-lKijvdsi xvill he found m this xolume. 

(If.! The historian as-feairati xvas Iix.ng A. 11. 5(>7 (A. I). 1113', as we have remar-ed in vol. II, page ?7r,, 
uote (8) ; .ind xxv learn her* that he d.ed a long turn bet >re the teign of y akub Ibn "\usut the Almohade, vxhi 
mounted the thiune A. H. 6b u (A. I). 1184}. We may theieh.re suppose that he died A. H. 525 4 l) 

11S0-1). 

( 17 ) The date of the battle of Alarrms, irixen aboxe, is certainly mcoriect , the battle xvas luught on the nth 
jr the 9th Shabdn, 5b 1 '18th ur 19th July, A. I) 1195}. 

(18) As the share of the Bait al Mai xxas a filth, three bundr-d thousand Christian knights, if xve ale m 
believe the narrator, must have fallen in tha» li.it th*. Moslnn historians have no idea of numbers. 

(19) This is a Coranir expression and signifies being reduced to dispair. 

(20) Ifrtkiya *>r, as it is generally pronounced, Frikiyu, is the name given to the province of Turns. In lor 
mer limes, the kingdom ot Ifrlkiya included also the provinces of Tripoli, Cuustantina and Bugia. 

(21) This passage is not to he lound in our manuscripts. 

42) In Spam and in the states of North Africa, the chief ol the h&dis, or lord chief-justice, was called the 
kddi of the community. 
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(43) The kddi, instead of saying wife, made use of the word family ( ahl ). A euphemism of this kind i 
absolutely required by Muslim delicacy : nothing can be more impolite or more offensive that to speak t«. .i 
man, in direct terms, of the female part of his family. 

(44) This was putting aside all the questions winch had been already resolved and established as prerr 
dents by the most learned doctors ut the law, and permitting his own kddis , most of whom were ignorant 
men, to examine and settle them again as they thought fit. 

(2.%) Mu h) ad-I)tu Muhammad Ibn Ah Ibn Muhammad al-Hatnm, surnamed Ibn al-Arabi, w'as one of the 
most voluminous writers on Sufism that the Mohammedan wmld ever produced He was horn in the month 
of Ramadan, 500 (July-August, A. I). Mob) at Muma, a « ity m S[mih. After studying the law and the 
Koran m that country, he went to the Hast, made the pilgrimage, vi-ihd Cairo and other cities, and died at 
Damascus m t fie month of the second Kihi, «>3K , 'Oct. -Nov. A. 1>. 12 '*0). The number of works composed hv 
him is enormous; set' U.ijji kfiahla’s Hib/toyra/dnral Hutionarij , v-d. Ml, p. 1171. Of these the most remar- 
kable is the af-Futuh-U at- Makkn/nf rneJatums obtained at MekKu), forming a very large and thick 
volume closely vvritt- n, and tilled with mystical reveries.. His Fvsih al-lliknm (maxims of v vtdom set as 
jewel*; is .mother work of the s..me kind. A long a< ( oimt <>1 him l- given hy al-Makkan, vol. I, p. 5 b? 
of the Arahn (ext, Leyden edition, and hy M. dc Hammer in the Liter aturyeschu bte der Araber, vol. VII, 
i > . 444. 

(4n) That is, the asHStam >* of lm fleet. 

(47) for an an mint of tin-’ emba—v, see Ibn Khalddu’s Htstnnr tic* Berbers, \ o|. II, p. 215. 

'28' Tin- an over'ight of the author the g. uealogv is not given m that rutiele. 

(tit'' l’lu- vva- on* 1 of the riiimerom- v\oi k- » oiuposed as -iippb-meut- to tie hufiz Abu Sulainian Muhammad 

l!>n Ahd Allah's \Vnf..t r H an-’Snkalu 'Set mb, i/i/ of persons u bn handed du‘i n traditional information), vvhieh 
hiluary extended lioin the tun* of the Ilijia till If. 3'js V. 1>. ‘i+y). 

( 10) Sui h appear- f. !••> the p. ■« t Meaning, il th* v.i-< he (..rieetly given. Even in that case, the 
i hsejii »’ of vowel point. lenders the r* .cling ai ■ ■ l the -ens* verv ni* * i t.iin. 

i.U; lhe poet mean- to fay tha' In- fan w.i.- now gia\. be. .m-e -he wle.ni he loved had taken its darkne- 

iw.iy and made u-- "1 if a- 4>iW, or (..louring matter , foi leu oy.lash*--. 

(.14, I he tribe 1.1 'll.. Ill Wa- ( • 1. hi ited foi h ivitig |*l • ■ dll* e 1 lie he-t an lids ill Arabia. 

(33; l'lie te\r of tin- pa- -age 1 - ie t t 1 h*- found in oux in..rm-i i ipt-. 

11) The ae< muts i >1 uu-Ni-n'- d'Mtli v try gieatlv. N-* the lh\t«ire Jes Berbers , t. II, p. 240, note. 

(3j) See the traii-latiou ol Mikk.ui hy Gayang.-, v.d. II. p. 320. 

(at.’: In the Huton e tics Berber v d 11, p. 441, lhn khalddn give- a different account of Yahva's death 

(.17) .Woiding to Il>;i Khaddn, tie death of Abu l-AJu t- ok place m that yeai. 

(is) Ahd n.thhds al-Wotlnk, was the <ou of Muhammad, the son of Ahd Hals Omar, the son of Ahd a‘- 
Mdmin — (Hist, de r Berb ., vrl. H, p. 4!>4). 

(39) The fortress of Azemmor is situated at the mouth of the Mmhia, that is, the Omm-Rabia. 

(40) The Mommies were then reignmg at Fea , ti t at TihmsAn, which belonged to the Ab<l al- 
Waditcs. 

(41) \rrnrdmg to Ibn Khalddn, Hist, des Berbers, t. II, p. 88, IsliAk lhn GhAnia lelt eight sons. 

(44) lb* lo-t his life m a -kirrmsh, A. H. 584 (\. D. 1 1S8 9). — (Htst. des Berbers). 

(43) Adfunsh or Athfonsh is the Arabic tramcnption of Adefonz, which is the old manner of writing 
Alphonso . See Hist, des Berbers, t. II, p. 7 8. 
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YAKUB IBN DAWUD, THE VIZIR. 

Abu Abd Allah Yakub Ibn Dawud Ibn Othman Ibn Amr lbn Tahman was an 
adopted member of the tribe of Sulaim, being a mawla to Abu Salih Abd Allah 
Ibn Hazini as-Sulaitni, the governor of klionWm il). Yakub was secretary to 
Ibrahim lbn Abd Allah Ibn al-llasan Ibn ul-llasin Ibn Ah lbn A hi Tal i b, the same 
who, stirred up a revolt, in the city and province of Basra, against Abu Jaafaral- 
Mansur, and was put to death with liis brother Muhammad, who bad aided him in 
that attempt 2). This is not a fit place to speak of their enterprise which, being rela- 
ted in historical works, is well known. Dawud Ibn Tahman, the father of Yakub, 
and his ( Ddmhl'y brothers were clerks employed in the office of Nasr Ibn Saiyar, 
who was then governur of Khurasan for the Omaiyides. After the death of Dawud, 
his sons Ali and Yakub became eminent by their literary acquirements, their talents 
and their information in all the various branches of knowledge. When al- 
Mansur defeated the above-mentioned Ibrahim Ibn Abd Allah, lie got AnKiib into 
bis power and imprisoned him in the Mathnk This was m the year lii (A. I). 

761-2 , or, by another account, in the year 1 VO. The latter is probably the right 
date, because Ibrahim was put to death in 1 as we have said elsewhere. \Ye may 
suppose, however, that Yakub was made prisoner anteriorly to the death of Ibrahim, 
when the latter commenced his reudt; but (rod knows best! Yakub was of a kind 
disposition, liberal, generous, charitable and always ready to oblige. Dibil Ibn 
Ali ’l-Kliuzai (ro /. 1. p . 507), the celebrated poet, mentions him in the book which 
contains the names of the poets, lie was often \isilod by poets, some of them 
highly eminent, who came to eulogize him in their \erses; such were Abu ’s-Sliais 
al-Kuzai (4), Salrn al-Khasir (to/. /. p. 22 , Abu Klmnais and others. When al- 
Mahdi succeeded to the kliali fate , on the death of Ins father al-Mansur, Yakub 
{whom he had released [ram confinement) endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
the new sovereign and, having succeeded in gaining bis favour, be attained so high 
a place in his confidence that he became a personage of great importance. An edict 
was even addressed to all the hoards of administration, declaring that the Commander 
of the faithful had adopted as a brother Yakub Ibn Dawud. This induced Salm al- 
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Kliasir to pronounce the following lines : 

Say to the* tmdm who obtained the khalifate hv a title not to be contested : ‘ 4 Excellent is the 
“ associate whom you have chosen to assist you in your devotions! your brother in God, 
“ Yakub Ibn Ravviid. ” # 

In the vear ICO (V. I). 770 -7) al-Mahdi made Ibe pilgrimage and took Yakub 
with him. In 1 (> 1 , lie permitted him to establish commissaries in all llie provinces 
of t he empire, so that none of the governors should address dispatches to court 
without his [Yulifiln s) authorisation. Al-Mahdi had ihon lor vizir Abu Obaid Allah 
Moawia llm Ain! A Mali lbn War al-Ashari al-’I uhurum, the same after whom the 
Mjuaie ■ murnbuu] <d Abu Obaid Allah, in Baghdad, was so named, llis grandfather 
Vast! r was a wairla to Abd Allah Ihn Mali .5, al-AHiaii. Ar-Hahilbn Yunus, the same 
(i whom we have already spoken (col. I. />. 521; endeavoured to indispose al- 
Maloii ..gnip^t him • Wei 0 /'Old Allah', and was tin cause of that vizir’s son's being 
put in d< alii, having furnished to the kh.ihl' proofs i at the young man was a 
ziTtfli/i on ivfnhl,. N me time ailei, he repres* uied lual-Maldi the danger of keep- 
ing about ’ mi u fi a man a* \hu Obaid Allah : 11 He on your guard against him, 
said he, “ now dual von hive hilled hi* son.” He also .-poke to him of \ akub lbn 
Haw lid's gt '*el labuit* ami micp eded in ivmg him appointed vizir. Abu Obaid Allah 
was thus deprivtl of Ins place, and the only charge hit to Inin was the direction of 
the bo u d ufoorrosp ndi tme. Hus oeeuria d in theyeai 1 63 A . H. 779-780). Four 
years aflei , nl-Muhdi rerimv ed Vhu Obaid Allah from that office and gave it to ar- 
liabi 1 h it Yunm. Abu Ohai 1 Vllah 'wntiimc 1 to vi>il al-Malidi as usual, in order to 
testify his veutinients as m humble and devoted servant. This induced a native uf 
Kufa called Vli llm al-Kh.dil to compose a poem m whicli was the following pas- 
sage • 


Say to the vizir Aim Obaid Vllah . “ What resource haw you left? Yakub now disports him- 
“ self in the direction of atlans and y«m turn away your eyes. You brought him into office 
l - and he has prevailed over you ; s>irb misfortunes attend the great. By your remissuess in 
taking proper measures you have deliberately orouglil about your own ruin. 


Yakub then gained such influence over al-Mahdi tlial he look from him the di- 
rection of affairs. Al-Mansur, in dying, had left in the treasure-chambers nine hun- 
dred millions and sixty thousand dirhems (£. 22,501,500), and Abu Obaid Allah 
vol. tv. 45 
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always advised al-Mahdi to be moderate in Ids expenses and spare the public money. 
When Abu Obaid Allah was deposed, his successor Yakub flattered the inclinations 
of the khalif and encouraged him to spend money, enjoy all sorts of pleasures, 
drink wine and listen to music. By this qjeans, he succeeded in obtaining the 
entire administration of the stale. Bashshar Ibn Burd, the poet of whom we have 
already spoken ( vol . 1. p. 254), was induced by this to compose the following 
lines : . 

Awake, sons of Omaiya! your sleep has endured too long. It is Yakub Ibn 1)3 wild who is 
now khalif. Family [of al-Ahluh ) ! jour khalifa to is ruined; if you seek for the vicar (kha/if) 
of God, >ou will find him with a wine-flask ou one side and a lute on the other. 

Abu Uaritha an-j\ahdi (6), the guardian of the treasure-chambers, seeing that they 
had got empty, wailed on al-Mahdi with the keys and said : “Since you have spent 
*« all your treasures, what is the use of my keeping these keys? give orders that 
** they he taken from me.” Al-Mahdi replied : “ Keep them still, for money 
“ will he coming int«» you.” lie then dispatched messengers to all quarters in 
order to press llie payment (of the revenues), and, in a very short time, these sums 
arrived. A slight diminution was then made in the expenses, and the sums paid in 
were so abundant that Abu Ilarilha had enough to do in receiving them and veri- 
fying the amount. During three days, he did not appear before al-Mahdi, who at 
length said: “ What is he about, that silly Bedwin Arab?” Being informed of the 
cause which kept him away, lie sent for him and said : *• AVhat prevented your co- 
ming to see us?” — “ The arrival of ca^h,” replied the other. — “Now foolish it was 
44 in you, “ said al-Mahdi, “ to suppose that money would not come in to us! ” — 
“ Commander of the faithful ! ’’ replied an-Nalidi, “ if some unforeseen event liap- 
“ pened which could not he surmounted without the aid of money, we would not have 
“ the time to wail til! you sent to have cash brought in. ” — It is related that al- 

Mahdi made the pilgrimage one year and passed by a milestone on which lie saw 
something written, lie slopped to see what it was, and read the following line : 

O Mahdi ! you would be truly excellent had you not taken for a favorite Yakfib, the son of 
Dawud. 

He then said to a person who was with him : 11 Write underneath that : (It shall 
** still be so) in spite of the fellow's nose who wrote that, bad luck attend him / ” On 
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his return from llic pilgrimage, he slopped at the same milestone, because the 
verse had probably left an impression on his mind; and such, in fact, appears to 
have been the case, for very soon after he let his xengeance fall on Yakub. Hu- 
mours unfavorable to this minister had greatly multiplied; his enemies had disco- 
vered a point by which he might be attacked and they reminded thekhalif of his ha- 
ving seconded Ibrahim Jbri Ahd Allah the Alidc in the revolt against al-Mansur. 
One of his servants informed al-Mahdi that he had heaid his master say : 44 That 
“ man ( thekhalif ) has built a pleasure-house and spent on it fifty millions of dir— 
“ hems (£. 1,250,000; out of the public money.” The fact was that al-Mahdi had 
just founded the town of Isabad (7). Another lime, al-Mahdi was about to execute 
some project when Yakub said to him : 44 Commander of the faithful l that is mere 
44 profusion.” To this al-Mahdi answered : “ K\ il betide you! does not profusion 
“ befit persons of a noble race?” At las! Yakub g-d so tired of the post which he 
filled that he requested of al-Mahdi the permission of giving it up, but that favour he 
could not obtain. Al-Mahdi then wished to try if lie was still inclined towards the 
party of the Alides and sent for him, after taking his seat in a saloon of which all 
the furniture was red ; lie himself had on ml clothes and. behind him, stood a 
young female slave Jrcwd in red; before him was a garden filled with roses of all 
sorts. “ Tell me, Yakub!’* said he, ‘ wliat you think of this saloon of ours. ’* — 
The other replied : 44 II is the very perfection of beauty; may God permit the 
14 Commander of the faithful to enjoy it long!”* — ‘‘ Well,” said al-Mahdi, ‘‘all that 
44 it contains is yours, with this girl to crown your happiness and, moreover, a 
“ sum of one hundred thousand dirhems ( l*. 2,500'. ” Yakub invoked God’s 
blessing on the khalif, who then said to him : “ 1 have something to ask of 
“ you.” On this, Yakub stood up from his seat and exclaimed : 44 Commander 
“ of the faithful ! such words can only proceed from anger; may God protect me 
44 from your wralh 1” Al-Mahdi replied ; “ I wish you to take the engagement of doing 
44 what I shall ask.” — Yakub replied : 44 I hear and shall obey ,, — 44 Swear by 
Allah, ” said the khalif. — lie c ''ore. — “ Swear again by Allah.” — lie swore. 
— Swear again by Allah.” — He swore for the third lime, and the khalif then said 
to him : 44 Lay your hand on my head and swear again.” Yakub did so. — Al- 
Mahdi, having thus obtained from him the firmest promise that could be made, 
spoke to him in these terms : “ There is an Alide named” — such a one, the 
son of such a one, — 44 and I wish you to deliver me from the uneasiness which he 
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“ gives me and thus set my mind at rest. Here lie is; I give him up to you.” lie 
then delivered (he Alide over to him and bestowed on him the girl with all the fur- 
niture whirl) wa> in the saloon and the money ( which he had offered). Yakub was so 
delighted to have got the girl that he lodged her in a room dose to his own, so that he 
might the more easily go and see her. The Alide, whom he had then brought in 
and whom he found to he a man of intelligence and information, said to him : 
“ Yakuh! beware lest ^ on have my ldood to answer for before (iod; 1 am descended 
“ from Fatima, the daughter of Muhammad, on wlmm tiod's blessings and favours 
“ always repose! ” — To this, Yakub replied : ** Tell me, sir! if there be good in 
;* you.” The Alide auswered : “ If \ou do good to me, 1 shall he grateful and 
“ pray for you happiness. — “ Receive this money,” said Vikoh, “and take what- 
“ ever road you like. ” — “ Such a road, ” said tin* Alide, naming it, “ is the 
“ safest. ” — “ JK'pail with my good wishes, ” said Y aK 1 1 1 ■ . — 1 lie girl heard 
all this conveisatnm and told a sennit ol lien to go and nlat** it l>» him {a(-)1<ihdi) 
and to say in her name: “ Such is (he cundnel of one a Imm , in giving me to him, 
“ you piefened hi vour-cif 1 such is the remin which l< makes vnu for vom 
“kindness!” Al-Mahdi had immediately She load « *c*r n |»i*«l i»\ guards, so that the 
Alide was taken pnsnm r. 11-Mhen sent lor Yakuh uiid -.ml lu him, as soon as lie 
saw him : “ NS hat ha- Income of that man? ” — N i«kul> implied : “ I ha\e deliver- 
“ ed yuu from the unoa-im -- he gave \ou.’ — “ Is tie < i c a J ? — “ lie is.” — 

“ Swear by Allah. ’’ — “1 swear by Vllah’” — “Lav your hand on my head.” — Yakuh 
did so and swore by In- load. Al-Malnli then said to an attendant' “Key ! bring 
“ out to us those who aie in that mom ” The bo\ opened the door and (here the 
Alide was seen with (he very money jrhirh )akt)h had rrreired from thc/hahfi. 
Yakuh was so much astounded that he was unable to i.llez a w.»rd and knew not 
what to say. “ lour life,” said al-Mahdi, is justly lor-cilod, and it depends on 
** me to shed your blood, hull will not. Shut tins man (1 a/uhj up in the Mathak. 1 * 
He had him confined in that dungeon and gave orders that no one should ever 
speak to him or to any other about the prisoner. \ uku!> remained there during the 
rest of al-Mahdi’s reign, which was two years and some months, and during the reign 
of Musa al-ILldi, the son of al-Mahdi, and during five years and seven months 
of the reign of Uurun ar-Rasbid. Yahya the Barmekide [page 103 of this vol.) t 
having then learned where lie was, interceded in his favour and obtained his 
delivrance. When Yakub was taken out prison, he had lost his sight. Ar-ftashid 
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treated him with great kindness, restored to him all his property and allowed him 
the choice of a place of residence. Yakub chose Mekka and, having received per- 
mission to go there, he remained in that city till his death. This event took place 
in the year 187 (A. ft. 803). — When he recovered his liberty, he asked for a 
number of his dearest friends and, being informed that they were all dead, lie pro- 
nounced these linos : 

All men have: a cemetery near their residence, and. as their number diminishes, that of the 
tombs augments, but, though their dwelling be near at hand, the time of meeting them again 
(the <Uuj of the resun cotton) is far distant. 

These two verses arc to he found in the llatndsa , section of elegies. — I must 
observe that the dale of hi 1 - death, as given above, is the same which is mentioned 
by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abdus al-Kuli, generally known by the sur- 
mame of al-Jihshiun [ml. II. p. 137), in his TCtrihh al-Wuzard justory of vizirs ), 
but another author stales that T al. iii» Ibn Dauud died in Gr \ear 182 (A. I). 798-9); 
God knows host! — Abd Allah, the son of Yakub Ibn Dawiid, related that, when 
his lather was imprisoned in a ".ell by al-.Mahdi. a cupola was built over it by that 
khalifs order. He mentioned also that bis father related to v him as follows: 
“ Mvery day, during the fifteen years of my remaining there, a small loaf of bread 
“ and a pileher ol water were lei down to me by a cord end the hours of prayer 
“ were announced so Ihal 1 mighlhear the call. Towards the end of the thirteenth 
“ year, 1 saw in a dream a figure which came lo me and said : 

“ The lord took pity on Joseph and drew him forth from the bottom of a well, and of a 
y chamber where darkness was around him. 

“ I gave thanks to God and said : Deliverance is coming 1 I then remained 
“ another year without seeing anything, till the same figure visited me again and 
4 4 adressed me thus : 

44 God inay perhaps bring deliverance; every day, he docs something for his creatures. 

44 I remained another year without seeing anything, but at the expiration of that 
44 time, the same figure came to me and said : 
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« The affliction in which you were yesterday may perhaps be followed by a prompt deli* 
“ verance from care. He that is in fear may cease to dread, the captive may be delivered and 
lt the stranger in a distant land may be taken back to his family. 

“ When morning came, I heard a voice calling on me, but thought it was the 
“ call to prayers. A black ( camel-hair f) rope was lowered down and I was told to 
" tie it about my waist. I did so and was drawn up. When I faced the daylight, 
niv sight was extinguished. They led me to ar-Kashid and bade me salute the 
*' khalif. 1 said : ‘ Salutation to the Commander of the faithful, the well directed 
*“ ( al-Mahdi ), on whom l»r the mercy of God and his benediction!’ The prince 
“ answered : * 1 am not he.’ I then said : k S«i!utation to the Commander of the 
“ 4 faithful, the director ( a1~IIddi ), on whom be the m crc\ of God and his benedic- 
tion ! ' lie replied again : * l am not he.’ On this, 1 ^aid : ‘ Salutation to the 
Commander of the failinul, the rightly guided [ur- Rashid], on whom he the mercy 
l<< of God and his benediction!’ To this ai-Raslml replied : k Yakub 1 bn Daw ud 1 no 
one interceded with me in your favour, hot, this night, as ! was earning one of 
my children on my shoulder, I remembered iFial you, fomierly, used to carry 
me about in the same manner: so, 1 had compassion on you, thinking of the 
high position u^iich you once held, and J ordered \mi to be taken out of confi- 
“ c nemenl!” — When ai-Hashid was a little boy, Yakub used to carry him about 
and play with him. — Alter Yakub’s imprisonment, Abu Jaafar al-Faid lhn Abi 
Salih was appointed to the uzirale by al-Maiidi. He had been one of Abd Allah 
Ibn al-Mukaifa’s [vol. J. jk 431; servants and was noted for his excessive pride- 
llis father was a Christian, ll was of aUFoid that a poet said : 

O you who unjustly debar me from what I claim, may Cod oblige yon to have recourse to 
al-Faid’s beneficence; to that man who, when be grants a favour, {shuffles about) as if walking 
upon eggs! 

— The name Tahman is to be pronounced with an a after the t; the h is not fol- 
lowed by a vowel. — Abu Ohaid Ailnh Moawia al-Asfiari was horn in the year 100 
(A. D. 718-9), and died in the year 170 (A. I). 786-7), or 169. It is said that he 
and [the khalif) Musi al-lladi died on the same day. He breathed his last at 
Baghdad and was interred in the Kuraish cemetery. — The vizir al-Faid died in 
the year 173 (A. D. 789-790), and was replaced by ar-Rabi lhn Yunus vol . /. 
p. 521). We have spoken of Yakub Ibn Dawud in the life al-Bashshar Ibn llurd 
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(vol. 1. p. 256) and slated that lie contributed to the death of that poet. An elegy 
was composed on his (YdMb’s) death by Abu Hanash of the tribe of Hilal, or of 
that of Numair, according to another account, lie was a native of Basra and his 
true name was Khudair Ibn Kais. lie lived to the age of one hundred years. Some 
verses of his elegy are given in the Hamasa ([>. fH). The first of them is this : 

Yakub! let us not lose you! O that you may escape from death; otherwise, we shall have 
to weep for the days in which you ruled and which were so nourishing and so prosperous. 


(1) Abd S/Uih A 1x1 Allah Um IlA/.im, a member of the tribe nfSulaim, governed KhorAsAn during- ten 

years, lie adhered to the party of Abd Allah Ibn a/-Zubair and was. killed, A. H. 7J (\. 1). «.90-l), by his 
own lieutenant WaKi m a revolt whieh the latter got up against him at the instigation of the Oinai- 

yide kiiiil il Abd al-Malik Um Marwan. — (Tabari's Annals; Price’s Rrtmsjierf). 

(2) See Be Sac\’s Chrestomntie Amhe, \ol. I, page 3; Abou T-l’edA's Annuls , tom. II; page 15, and 
Price’s Kefro*/»erf , \ul. II, pace 15. Tl»e revolt of An-Nafs az-Zakiva and bis brother Ibrahim took place 
A. 11. US (A. I>. 7*.2-3U 

(3) The word mntbnk signifies anything which closes with a lid. It was the name given to the state-prison 
whet cm political oilemler- were con lined for life. ( Al-b'ukhri , page 220 of the AraLn text). It was a 
pit or under-ground rhumhet , i oinuiuim.iting with the exterior b\ a deep and uariow passage like a well. 

(4) Abd ’s-Shai*- {Shis ?), or AlnlJaalai, Mohammad Ibu Abd Mlah a!-khii7.ti was the cousin of the poet Dihil 
Ibn All al-Ktiu/ai. He di«-d A. H. 1£M. (A. 1>. Ktl-2). See \o|. I, pa re 510 ol this translation, and Freytag's 
lluml sa, page <><»2 of tin- Aialnc text. 

(5) According to Ibn Dur.nd, m h.s IshtiDk, blah wa>a noble Arab i hief who settled in Syria alter 

the conquest ^«i« ashraf ahh 's-Shum). Tie- M/ir Al.fi Obaid Allah Moawia Ibn Yasar died A. H. 170 
(A. D. 7SI.-7). Some account of hitn is gixen m Ibn al-Tiktakn's Fakhn, page ".0. 

(<>) Tins surname is variously written in the manuscripts; one of them gi\es Hindi, another Mahdi, eh. As 
the mdiMduai who bore it belonged to an Arubiui trilie, the only plausible reading i> that of Nahdi, (n tnem- 
ber of the tribe of Nahd H>n Kud&a). Farther cm.it will be seen that a 1- Mahdi called lum a Bed win Arab. 

(7) IsAbAd ( the dwelling of /id), was so named alter IsA, the son of al-Mahdi. It lay to the east of Bagh- 
dad. — ( Mardsid .) 


YAKUB IBN KILL1S. 


Abu ’l-Faraj Yakub Ibn Yusuf Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Harun Ibn Dawud Ibn Killis, was 
vizir to al-Aziz Nizar, son of al-Moizz al-Obaidi [vol. 111. p. 377), and sovereign of 
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Egypt. In the first part of his life lie professed the Jewish religion and pretended that 
he drew his descent from llarun (Aaro?*), the son of Imran and the brother of Musa 
(Moses). According to another statement, lie gave himself out for a descendant of 
the Jew Samauwel ihn Aadya, the lord of the castle called al-Ablak, him who acqui- 
red such renown for his good faith. The history of his conduct towards Amro ’l-Kais 
al-Kindi and of the fidelity with which he preserved the objects confided to his care 
by that celebrated pod, is well known to men of learning (1). Yakub was born at 
Baghdad and there he passed his youth. His icsidenee was signaled near the gate 
called Bab al-Kuz/. \Mien he had learned writing and arithmetic, his father look 
him to Syria and sent him from that to Egypt, m the year 331 (A. It. 042-3). 

Yakub then paid assiduous court to an oilhvr i n tin’ >er\ire of the iisldd Kaffir al- 

Ikbshidi {vol. II. p. 521} and wa* chu'Cii by the latter to direct the furnishing 
of liis palace. 1 1<* suhseqren i\ Immpu* Kalui’s eliamberlam and acted, in that 

capacity, with preat honour, disru nment, probily, liililhgencc and disinterested- 
ness. liis master did not fail to iemark his ceudecl and, having admit!* d him 

into his inti m.ir\ , he appointed him Joase.it in P'C priw council. } akub's duly 

being then to wait <n Kaffir’s [\M’noe, receive his orders and control t'»c public 
accounts (2|, every affair pa-sed thrum l. hi* i ami', lie rose to Mich a height in 
Kaffir’s favour that all the chamberlains and nobles stood up when he entered and 
showed him the deepest icsptct. He had no disirc ol gaining money; when his 
master sent him ai \, he always lelurned it and accepted nothing nxue Ilian his 
regular appointment*. Kafiir horn .sent positive ordeislo uH die boards of adminis- 
tration that not a dinar should he payed without a written authorisation from Yakub, 
and thus placed ail the public expense* under his control. A pail of his modest 
emoluments Yakub emploved m , els of benelicence, and u*t he continued to profess 
bis religion. On Monday, the 18th of Sicilian, 356 (29lh July, A. I>. 067), lie be- 
came a convert to the Muslim both and applied to the practise of prayer and the 
study of the Koran. Hav ing engaged for a salary a learned shaikh , well acquainted 
with the august text of the Koran, skilled in grammar and knowing by heart 
the (grammatical) work ofas-Sirali (vol. I. p. 377j, he passed the nights with him 
in the recitation of prayers and the reading of the Koran, liis power and 
favour continued to augment till Kaffir’s death , when he was arrested with 
all the clerks and chiefs of the public offices by the vizir Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar 
Ibn al-Furat (vol. I. p. 319), whose jealousy he had excited and of whom he 
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had made an enemy. Ry the intervention of liis friends and by bribes he 
obtained his liberty from the vizir, and, on leaving the prison, he borrowed 
money from his brother and other persons, packed it up and departed secretly for 
Maghrib. On his wax, he met the haul Jnxxhar I bn Abd Allah ar-Rumi (vol. L 
p. 340), who was marching to Egypt with an army and large sums of money, for 
the purpose of reducing that country under the authority of his master al-Moizz al~ 
Obaidi (voL III. p. 377). Yakub relumed with him, or, according to another 
account, lie continued hh journey to Ifrikiya and entered into the service of al- 
Moizz, after which he returned to Egypt. lie rose into such great favour 
(with the FaUmidrx) that he became the \izir of al-Aziz Nizar, the son of al- 
Muizz Maadd, and obtained a high place in his esteem. W hilst he was thus favour- 
ed by fortune and vxhiM bis door was besieged by crowds of people, lie reorganised 
the admini.'tralion of the empire, directed with ability the march of the affairs and 
(gained such influence that] no one dared lo contradict him. Under the reign of 
al-Moizz, lie had been employed in the civil administration and, on passing into 
the service of al-\ziz, he was nominated xizir. This look place on Friday, the 18th 
of Ramadan, 3GS ^ 1 9th April, A. I). 979). Ibn Zulak [ml. /. /). 388) says, in his 
History [of Kgypl), afler speaking of ul-Moizz and giving the dale of his death : 
“ Among 1 '! tin 1 vizirs of al-Moizz, Yakub 11m killis was the fir^t who acted in Egypt 
“ for the I atimide dynasty After bidding a place at the hoard of government, 
** under [the regenre o/'> Kafur, he joined the parly of al-Moizz and served him with 
** such zeal and obedience that lie was ini^ed to the xizirate." — Another author 
says : “ Aakuhwas loud ol learned men and liked loassemhlc them at his residence. 
“ Every Thursday night he held a sitting al which he read works of It is own com- 
44 posing to an asst inhlv td‘ kudi*, doctors of the law, professors of Koran-rcading, 
“ grammaiians, TrndihonisK grandees and other persons of talent. When the 
“ silting was oxer, the pools would adxance and recite to him eulogiums. He kept 
11 in his palace a number of persons, some of whom were occupied in making copies 
“ of the Koran, and others in transcribing hooks of Traditions, jurisprudence, iite- 
“ rature and even medicine; these volumes they collated, adding also lo the text 
vowel signs and diacritical points. One of the doctors who attended his sit- 
•' lings was al-Husain Jbn Abd ar-Rahim, surnamecl az-Zalazili, the same who 
“ composed the Kitdb al-Asjda ( the book of rhymes ). He kept also with him, at a 
•• fixed salary, a number of Koran-readers and imdms whose duty it was to pray in 
VOL. iv. 46 
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“ the mosque which he had constructed in his palace. Kitchens were established 
“ there for himself and his guests, and others for his pages, retainers and followers. 
“ Every day, a large tabic was laid out for the learned men, the clerks who an ere 
‘ ‘ attached to his service, some of his chosen followers and the guests whom be had 
“ invited. A great number of other tables were set out for the chamberlains, 
“ the other clerks and the retainers. Jn the palace he had a closet arranged [with 
“ a fountain) for the purifications, and eight chambers were always kept ready for 
11 the reception of strangers. Every day, after Hie morning prayer, he gave audience 
“ to the public and leeched, with their salutation.", the papers in which they 
“ exposed their wants or the acts of injustice which lliev had to complain of. lie 
u placed aiound his stnereign some ofJuvrs to whom he assigned the rank of hauls 
' * [generals) and whose duty it was* to accompam him \thr Uialif) when he rode out 
“in slate; with them were a number of negmsl.nes lo whom also il w a c ohliga- 
“ ton to gi\e the title - f laud. One of those ollinrs was l! e haul Aim ’l-Faluh 
“ Fadl Ihn Salih, the tame wlioH' liitme is homo h\ »be Manga or garden, of the 
“ kftitl Fadl. which is a hamlet in the pinMixv <! Ji/.a. m Egypt. Tins \izir 
“ then began to fortify hi" palace and lb-* dwelling" of hi" pages by means of 
“ darbs ,3;; then* be set guauhatnl laid in a huge "lock of aims and pro\ismns. 
“ The neighhounng grounds got emered "i-ii •up> for l'«e sale of all soils of 
“ goods, eatables, iiqim'iiv and eloi' mg. li i • staled li-ai Irs palace was silualed 
“ in that part of Cairo which i- no.\ uecupu-d bs ibe in'idi'usu or c<dlegc> that was 
“ founded by the \ izir So li ad-Din Ahu Mui. arum td \bd AMao Jim All, surnamed 
“ Ibn Sliukr (ro/. /. p. 196 and which lie appmpi iafed to slmbmis of ibe Malikile 
“ sect. It issaidal"o 1 1 1 u I Ibe "lied ol Cano railed 1 1 drat nl-Wuzinya ( (first) ret oj 
“ the vizirtans) and situat'd at thr entrance of the nty , within the i»ab as-Saada 
“ gate, was so named because bis dependants resided there.” The \ izir Aim 1- 
" Fadl Ibn al-Furalwas bis constant Nisiior and inspired him wiih such confidence 
tlial he was sometimes authorised to main* llic agents [of government) give in and 
settle their accounts. At public audiences be was allowed to sit beside Yakub, 
who sometimes detained him for dinner, and \el be bad acted towards him in the 
manner which we have related (vol. 1. p. 319, (4). The respect which Yakub in- 
spired was profound, his beneficence ample, and the eulogiums composed on him by 
poets were very numerous. On looking over the collected poetical works of Abu 
Hamid Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki, surnamed Abu’r-Ilakamak [vol. l.p. 116), 
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1 found that most of the eulogistic pieces were adressed to this vizir; such, for 
instance, is the /rasida of which we inserted a portion in our account of that poet. 
In the historical work composed by the emir al-Mukhtarlzz al~Mulk Muhammad Ibn 
Ahi ’1-Kasitn, generally known by the appellation of al-Musabbihi (vol. 111. p. 87), 
I found a long article on Ibn Killis and, from it, I drew the greater part of the in- 
formation given above. Yakub composed a work on jurisprudence, containing the 
{Shi i(c) doctrines which he had learned from the lips of at -Moizz and of al-Aziz, 
that prince’s son. In the month of Ramadan, 369 (Maroh-Apnl, A. D. 980), he 
held a silling to which people of all ranks were convoked, and there he read to them 
the contents of this work. The vizir I bn al-Furat was at t lie assembly. A number 
of persons then licit! sittings in the mosque called al-Jumil-Attk, and decided points 
of law conformably to the principles enounced in (but bouk. I beard some Egyp- 
tians relate that the vi/ir Yakub bad birds [pigeons) of so choice a kind and so excel- 
lent a breed that they outstripped a* 1 other?*. His >o\eieign al-Aziz had also some 
fine birds, lemarkahle for the rapidity id tluii flight. One da\, the prince flew a 
bird of 1 1 is ag.mM one of the vizir’'* and lo^t the prize. The displeasure which this 
gay e him induct'd smile of the vizir’s enemies to think that they had found the 
means of ruining his credit, and ihey said to al-Aziz : “ That man chooses for him- 
self the best things of every kind and len\es nothing for \ou except those of inferior 
“ quality, ll is even so with regard to pigeon'*.' R\ these words thev meant to 
income the pi ince against lu.s minister, of whom they were all jealous, and turn 
his mind against him. ^akub, being informed of what had passed, wrote to al- 
Aziz these I j nr*- : 

Ni\ (mff /'‘ffrr ' • lo the (.omnwiidct of tin* faithful, it) him whose glorv is exalted and whose 
origin ilhisliioiis : •* Vom hint would have had the precedence hut, before it, went its cham- 
“ herlain (to do ii honoui . 

The prince w f a* pleaded w,th these verses, and the irritation which he felt against 
lht‘ vizir disappeared. N> it is stated by A 1-Kadi ar-Rashid Ibn az-Zubair [vol. 1. 

t i3j, m his KiUih al-Jindn. hu‘, according to another author, the two verses were 
composed by Wall a.i-Dawla Ahu Muhatnmad Ahmad Ibn Ah, surnamed Ibn Khai- 
tan, a Mill) and Egyptian poet of whom we have spoken in our account of Abu 
’ 1-Hasan Ali Ibn Nubakht (vol. 11. p. 319). I have not given a separate article to 
Ibn khainin, because 1 never met with the date of bis death, and because I made 
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it a rule not to insert, in this work, a notice on any person the year of whose decease 
I a|pl(] not discover (5). Abu ’1- Kasim Ali Ibn Alunjib Ihn Solaiman, surnamed 
lbn as-Sairafi, a kahb and a native of Egypt, drew up a volume to which he gave 
the title of Al-hh&ra fi man ndl al-Wizdra [ the Indicator , treating of those persons 
who obtained the vizirate ), and in which he mentioned the vizirs who administered 
in Egypt, up to his time. In this work, lie begins hv speaking of Yakub, the sub- 
ject of the present article, and says : 44 lie was a hfitib and a jew, guarding himself 
44 [from rice\ strict in the observance of Ins religions duties, and obliging towards 
k ‘ the merchants with whom he had dealings. Kafur al-Ikhshidi, to whose service 
* 4 lie got attached, was so much pleased with Ins conduct, that lie confided to him 
“ the direction of the divan or hoard */ administration ) for Egypt and Syria 
“ That office lie filled to Ins master’s satisfaction. The cans-' of his high favour 
44 with Kafur was tln> : A jew told him that a sum of thirty thousand dinars was 
44 buried at Kamla, in the house ol Ihn al-Kakn (6 , who had jiM died. In conse- 
44 quencc of this information, he addressed a memorial to Kafur, expressing his 
44 desire of setting out lor Kamla, in older to bring hack a sum of twenty thousand 
“ dinars, which was hidden in the Iuuim* of Ihn al-liakn. Kafur gave Ins consent 
* 4 to this request and sent with him a number of mules loi the purpose of transport- 
44 ing the money. Ntws having then armed that the merchant Kukair Ihn Ilartin 
4k was dead, Kaiur charged Yakub to make investigations into the property left by 
44 deceased. It then happened that a jew who had with lum some hales of flax, 
44 had just died at al-Farama. 1 akub seized on the hale:, opened them and found, 
44 in the interior, money to the amount of twenty thousand dinars. Kafur, to 
44 whom he announced in a letter this discovery, thought himself highly fortunate 
“ in having such an agent, and wrote hack to him the older to carry off the money. 
44 Yakub sold the flax, look with him all these sums, and, on reaching Kamla, 
44 had an excavation made in Ihn al-Kakri’s house, and* from that, In* look out 
44 money to the amount of thirty thousand dinars. On tins, he wrote to his master 
44 saying: ‘I informed vour Lordship (ustdd) that the sum was twenty thousand 
4 4 4 dinars, but I have found it to lie thirty thousand. ’ He thus acquired a still 
44 higher place in Kafur’s esteem and a greater title to his confidence. Having 
closely examined into the inheritance left by Ihn liarun, he look out of it a large 
‘ 4 sum which he carried off. Out of the ample donation which Kafur then sent 
4 ‘ to him, he accepted only one thousand dirhems (£.25), and returned the rest witii 
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• 4 these words : * What I have taken is a sufficiency.’ His influence with KAfur then 
‘ ‘ rose to such a degree that he was consulted by him in almost every affair.” — 
Abd Allah Akhu Muslim the Alide related as follows : “ I saw Yakub standing to 
u the right of Kafur, and, when he retired, he (Kaffir) said to me : ‘ What a vizir 
“■ is contained within that man's sides ! ' ” lie (YakUb) travelled to Maghreb and 
entered into the service of al-Moizz. On the first day of the month of Ramadan, 
368 (2nd April, A. D. 979j, lie became prime minister of al-Aziz, and received from 
him the title of vizir. Orders were then given by the sultan, that no person should 
address Yakub verbally or in writing except by that appellation. In the year 373 
(A. D. 983-1), al-Aziz imprisoned him in the Kasr the citadel of Cairo but, some 
months later, in the following year, be set him at liberty and restored him to bis 
former place. In the year 380 (A. I). 990-1), that of Yakub’s death, a paper con- 
taining the following lines was found in bis bouse : 

Be on youi guard against the events of lime! stand in dread oi unforeseen misfortunes! 
You llnnk yourself secure against adversity ; you sleep on. yel danger is often hidden by se- 
curity. 

When be read these verses, lie exclaimed . *• There i- no power and no strength, 
“ except through the Almighty ' ’ and used in vain, every endeavour in order to 
discover the author. Towards the ( nd of the u*ar just mentioned, when he was 
in bis last illness, be received a visit from al-Aziz, who came riding in state 
to see bun. “O'” said that sultan, “ 1 should give my kingdom to redeem 
“ you from death) ; to lansum \m (from her (/ras}> , I should sacrifice my son 1 

“ Have you any tiling to ask ol im\ Aaktib?*’ The vizir wept and replied : 

“ As to what concerns me personnally , you can so will appreciate my deserts, that 

“ I need not refer you to them, and you have been so kind to those whom 1 am 

“ leaving behind me, that I need nut recommend them to your benevolence. Rut 
“ I shall give you some advice touching the welfare of your empire : Remain in 
“ peace with the <1 reeks as long as they remain in peace with you; he satisfied with 
“ the Uumdanides (of Aleppo ), as long as they offer up the prayer for you from 
“ the pulpit and inscribe your name on llie coinage ; show no mercy to Mufrij 
“ ( Mufarrij ?) Ibn Daghfal Ibn al-Jarrah (r ol. /. p . 406), whenever the opportunity 
“ presents itself.” When he died, al-Aziz gave orders that he should be buried 
in the house where he (Ya/ifib) resided, and which was called the Palace of the 
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Vizirat. It was situated in Cairo, within the gate which bears the name of Bab 
an-Nasr ( victory Gate ), and it contained a mausoleum ( hnbba ), which the vizir had 
built for himself. Al-Aziz said the funeral service over him, and arranged the 
body in the grave with his own hands. He then returned, sorrowing for his 
loss, and ordered that all the public offices should remain shut for some days. The 
appointments which he allowed to the vizir were one bundled thousand dinars 
j£. f) 0,000) a year. In the propertv left by Yakub were four thousand slaves, whites 
and blacks, all of them young men, piecious stones to tic* value of four hundred 
thousand dinars, and drapery of all sorts ti» the value of fi\e bundled thousand 
dinars. Six hundred thousand dinars were owed by him to merchants, but this 
debt was acquitted by ai-A/i?, who drew the amount irom the public treasury and 
distributed it to the creditors over the vizir’s grave. The Ibn Asakir [ml. 11. 
p. 252) mentions him in the History of Hannrcus and says: “lie was a Jew ot 
“ Baghdad, perverse and crafty, full of shrewdness and cunning. In tin* early 
“ part of his career, he went to Syria and settled in Ilanila, where he became an 
* agent of affairs. Having embezzled tin* prnpcrtv of the merchant**, he tied to 
“ Egvpt, and was chosen by Kaffir as his commercial agent. Kaffir soon re- 
“ marked his intelligence, hr skill m the management of affairs, his perfect ac- 
“ quaintanoe with every tiling concernin' - the iinvennneut > (‘.states, and was heard 
“ to sav : ‘ Were that man a Muslim he woiihl he tit to he made a viz.u I lie hope 
“ of obtaining the warship induced him to embrace lslnmnn, and In* made his 
“ profession of faith, one liidav, in the great mo-quo ol Mn. The vizir Abo 
“ ’1-Fad) Jaafar lbn .d-Fui.it pciceived what In* w,i> aiming at and planned hr 
“ ruin, on which he tied to Maghrib n:nl j ailed mi-ii * .low who were will, the per- 
“ son surnamed al-Moizz (7;. When tlie I a t lei set nut fur Egypt, he accompanied 
“ him, ami, on that chief's death, In* became \izu I.. tie* person surnamed al-Aziz, 
*■ who was the son and successor of al-Mmzz. Tin- t.mk place m tin* year 3(i5 
(A. I). 975-G,. He continued in llie dneetnai of affairs till the death of hr 
“ master, which occurred in the month of Zfi ’l-llijja, 380 Fob. -March, A. IE 991 
— Another author says: “The last illness of llie aforesaid vizir began on Sunday, 
“ the 21st of Zu ’ l-Kaada, 380. He was seized by a palsy which continued to 
“ augment and become worse; then lie recovered the use of hr longue; then, 
L ‘ towards the morning of Monday, the 5th of Zu 'l-llijja (23 February, A. 1). 991), 
“ he breathed his last. His body was shrouded in fifty robes, and all the people 
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“ assembled in the street leading from the citadel to his house. Al-Aziz came forth, 
** evidently much afflicted; he was mounted on a mule, and, contrary to his usual 
** custom when riding out, no parasol was borne over him. He prayed over the 
“ corpse, wept and remained present till the grave was filled up. It is said that 
“ the shrouds and the perfumes used in embalming the body, cost ten thousand dinars. 
“ A person related that he heard al-Aziz say : ‘ llow long shall I grieve for thee, 
“ ‘0 Vizir !’ The hdid .lawhar (vol. /. p. 340) wept bitterly, but it was as if he 
“ were weeping for bis own death, since be did not survive tbe vizir more than a 
“ single year. The next morning, the tomb was visited by tbe poets, one hundred 
“ of whom, it is said, recited elegies over it. For these poems they received in 
“ exchange ample donations. ” — Some say that he died in bis former religion and 
was onl\ a Muslim in appearance, but the liulli is that be was a sincere and good 
Musulman. At one of bis assemblies lie spoke of tbe Jew* m terms such as that 
people could not ha\e endured, and be proceeded to expose their infamy and the 
corruptness of their religion. “ Those people,” said be, ‘bold opinions which 
“ have no foundation, and the name ol tbe Prophet is mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
“ though they deny if." lie wa> born at Paghdad, in tbe year 318 (A. I). 930-1), 
near tbe gate called Pah nl-kuzz. — The orthography of lullis, Sumanirel and 
Add yd is that which is given here. We have alrcadv spoken of the h'did Jawlrnr. 
The haul Fad l ,8) was a m.iii ol talent and honour, praised by all. The garden 
called Munyat cl-AduL and situated in the district nl .liza, was so named after 
him It was in bis praise that Abu ’ 1-kaMui Abd al-tilialfar, tbe court poet of 
al-Hakim, tin* son of al-Aziz, composed tbe following lines: 

At Fiull j.s a bnlli.iiK siai on l fit* fonli<\nls of on r ciilngiiinis; ample in Ins gifts, the favours 
he bestows are odours which do nol pass away. Ills hand is llie cciilcr ot beneficence for 
travellers departing in the morning and aruv.ng at eventide. All things prosper under the di- 
rection of tiie son ol Salih 

Fadl enjoyed high favour under the reign ol al -Hakim; but, having incur- 
red his sovereign’s displeasure, be wa: cast into prison and there beheaded. This 
event took place cm Saturday, the 21st of Zu 1-kaada, 399 (17th July A. D. 1009). 
He met bis death with great fortitude, llis body was rolled up in a mat and car- 
ried out of tbe cell where be bad been confined. — Tbe poet Abu ’ 1-kasim was 
put to death by al-Hakim, with a number of other distinguished men, on Sunday, 
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the 26lh of Muharram, 395 (12 November, A. D. 100i). Their bodies were burned 
by his order. All of them were executed together, in the same cell. God knows 
how far these things may be true! 


(t) SfV lU^mnsscn'* Additamenta ad hutoriam Arabum, j>. 14, and Caussin dc Perceval’s h'ssat sur I’hts- 
totre des Arabs, t. II, p. 319 et seq 

(41 the plural ut l^ar^ otlen the iTUuiimg of note, hit , account. 

(3) Th>^ dm hi were lanes or p.u»sagos elo-vl at each (Mil by a pat*'. 

(4' It is a ‘■insular PUM-Mdit id our authu not to haw meiilioued the roeonciliatiun ot 11m Killis and 
Jaalar Ihn Al-Kur.il in th • 111.* of the latter. 

(5) The author g.ivp subsequently the d .to of Ihn Kh, Turin's death in his article on Ihn NAbakhl 

(6) According to another leading r al-lla/adt — This per-on was probably atomuum.il agent in the 
service of the Fatiimde c-oemm-m*. 

7', Ihn AsAkir, writing au he did. under tin* co\«rnuient ot the Abbaside hhaliK gives here to under- 
stand that the Fat 1 mules had m light t • heat imperial titles 
.81 See page .*• x 
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Abu Yusuf Yakub Ihn Sabir Ibn Barakal Ihn Atninar Ihn Alt Ihn al-Husam Ihn 
Ali Ibn Ilauthara al -Manjaniki, surnamed Najm ad-Din the star of religion), be- 
longed in a family of llarran, hut was, by birth and by residence, a native of Bagh- 
dad. Aim Abd Allah Muhammad Ihn Said, surnamod Ihn ad-Dubaithi (vol. 111. 
p, 102i, notices this distinguished poet in the historical work in ten ted by him 
to serve as a supplement to the work which the hilfiz Abu Saad Abd al-Karim Ibn 
as-Samani [vol. 11. p. 156) drew up as a continuation of the (biographical) history 
of Baghdad, which was composed by the ltdfiz Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Thabit 
al-Baghdadi (vol. I. p. 35). Mention has been made of these three authors in the 
present historical work. “This Yakub,” says Ibn ad-Dubaithi, “ was at the head 
“ of those who practised his art,” — the writer means ballistics and the matters rela- 
ting to that branch of science, — “ he was a man of merit and could extemporize 
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41 poetry. Some traditions were learned by him from the lips of Abu I-Muzaffar 
“ as-Samarkamli and of Ahii Mansur as-Shatranji. 1 wrote down some picrr* l} f 
“ his poelry which were dictated to me by himself. ' Thus for instance) : Hi e f"/- 
" lowing verses were recited to me h\ Abu Wish! Vahuh Uni Siibir, as bein £ of hr 
* 1 own composing : 

I ki L s(‘i| ) 1 1 ■ r < Iieelv <ui(l she, iu her (•'■•ilii*- ni*i , mine 1 aw.o* h o acd i nr lined (f/om me) 

‘ her pli.iiit waist 1'iom 1 1 «*: <lie.lv ! i :< > • >< , :> n,..n hei hi«;e .lioj.sof respiration like 
‘ tli" '• w upon i In* north I ii w r ... o r [• .,ho ir. sijis iud obliged the rose of 
14 In 1 ! i l.e ks lo shr-d its rh \\-ih.» ( ,‘ 

‘‘ 1 vl-»d him iho date of in < bulb. and * » » * 1 1 j t *. < ■ S 1 « :: 1 r , a- .>u m.iuiav morn 
k - mg, ii.. 'ill. id Muharram. ,Wi liOih -I h:mi \ , \. !'. 11. Mi;.” — Am-ihri person 
said: " I ■ • : i S.d n al-Manianikj romr .■ m <-d in- ra'v.i i.\ t! </ivg.ilai 

' an. v ( i' n>! t , * d li.Tanit < !*j 1 « i '0. . •. .m - ' ■!»».. . <1 .j, fbr We fare 

“ ( hill' rs-.S. ,](\w ) a inch n llaj; ['• 1 ;.. n.e' " ■ :u dv.u we .-wad and 

“ the p- i' , and ii one noted 1 t !i *'nhe* and '. • i i ■ . i j \ w'’.. None of hi: 

“ f.iniemp. r.i! e'- e oild cop" wji'i hit.; in !!. i.i \ ! . J *.!,(-< la-' ,,, V , ' , i s. He 
“ comp. i‘r.i i i flat Mili|eel .. 1. L «![•.■■ : v v ; f • m <>j ani', \ ft Sidsat 

“ li-Mnwrih/ ,! ,r ihnrlnni-/Ki\l. 'nut/, < ; /• ^ t/.e ‘ t m ( nntieut of 

“ An. !/(/•*. ,v l!i:- line \\nrl., \ . i » • : > i ... > u - fiv. i- <■! . \u\ tiling 

“ lelalmg I.. w,.r, . inlets <»l l.itta*. t L 1 . mi • ••*!'* eisd. - horse- 

k< mar. slop, engm -i ling, hlorkn.iing ..... , • . * . ■> i *di i -n rxem.-j: , war- 

“ horse-, ihe management »d i ll i a., - I ! ■ ■ .. nr ...n <n r.iiitan engines, 

*• close tighfiin/, the diflerent sorts .0 e.iv.dt ! tor .p'd>;,..< • horse". tie drew 
k ’ is [> this trea'ise in sections, ear 1 1 >.t which i-> ■ m \ » 1 ' ! ;u' . .< jMmo'U of cliaplers. 

44 He was an eldei]\. oood-huiiiiiuie>i ma , ■!' 1 -k.i. ; »h ..-ant and liveh ; agree- 

“ aide in Ins conversation, noble-! min’d r..I ’ >. 1 I; m his manners eoncilia 
*' tory, kind and tranquil. He was, Is* sui. - a ; ndtiie j „ l , gifted with urigina 
k * thoughts and eomposing not oniy liclaelied iM. <*es, Soil i -*g nl t < r ills poe 

“ lical works were united by bun m , t‘oiupei‘i:m.:i n whndi In 1 gave the title o* 

44 Ynujh&ni 'l-Mudni \ thr abodes n vre >ln/ t imf ihiunjhh ai< ond\. lie composed 
* l poems in praise of the khahfs and In Id lather a higli plan* in tiie iavour of the 
“ imdm (khab/) An-Nasr li-Din IJIah Ahu ’l-Abhas Aiimad, tii" (Abbiwde) khalif who 
“ was then ruling. ” — Whilst he was alive, we often received new r s of him; 

47 
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the professional reciters of poems giving to the public the pieces of his which the) 
had learned by heart and relating his doings, his adventures, and tfie passages 
composed In him on these matters, and in which he displayed great originality of 
thought. 1 inner had an opportunity of seeing him, though the proximity of his 
residence to onr& rendered us neighbours; he inhabited Pwighdad and we dwelt in the 
town of Arbeia, winch place*- are near one to the oilier: hut, as I heard accounts of 
him frequently during his life, as also the verses which he occasional!) composed and 
winch were recited on hi> authority, I may he considered as Inning been acquaint- 
ed 1 lli him. I v. i* always anxious to procure the occasional poems which lie com- 
posed, so great!) was » pleased with his (style und) manner. .Main were the friends 
>f his with whom 1 met, and m.uu al-o were the persons wh >m I heard repeating 
his verses. One ol them was our master the shnilh Alif ad-IHn nrluous throuyh 
rciiymn) ALu ’ Mi lhu Adlan, of Mosul, surnamed ul-Muturjim ( the 'inter- 
preter). From hi; , I leaned a great number of Hies piece-, such, for instance, 
as the following : 

J was on.- aired in sUkIjimz ballistics am] m employ mg marlmms lilted to dc-lnn castles and 
lo breath lednuU*. I lifts I tmmd, ihmugh poveitv, lo the composing of verses. so, in both 
ca.es. 1 have been aiwavs aiming ai a h-'-it [a »/',•//, or s"uu‘!hin'i t" J<H //" f »t /!>/). 

lbn Adlan recited to me d-n .t> lim Sabir’s a piece, the idea of which, said he. 
never before occurred to an\ poet, ileie it is: 

Ti list not to him who remain*, lie- aimer llnniurh perlniv feai the anows ol the deceitful 
The siia: p lam'- 1 ' are novel unr hd’.ng than when then watei U //>■/< //•- H-t> uij,< n ft blade) 
sinks jnio the bo . an*. 

lie commiiiiir aled to me also the following piece, winch the poet had composed 
on a dark-coloured \h\s-mian gni with whom he was in love : 

Thai maiden, a daughter ol the Ahvssinians, shot from her evelids glames at once powerful 
and languishing f loved hei through the impulse ofvoulli, and passion turned mv hair gray ; 
a thing which I had no mind to. So, when I reproached her with her blackness, she reproa- 
ched me with mv gravness. 

He recited to me also this piece, as being of lbn Sabir’s composition : 

A girl was weeping in [the bustle caused by) the running of the pilgrims round the Kaaha, 
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and her tears fell in abundance. I said to her : “ Enter into the temple and be not afraid: it 
always gives protection to those who arc in fear. Its guardianship belongs to the family ol 
“ Shaiba (2). ” She replied : “ I am also afraid of shaiba (ywy hair). " 

Another of Ihn Sabir's pieces which he (lint Adldn) rocilcd to me, wa« composed 
on a young girl (3), who was learning to swim in the Tigris, at Baghdad. She had 
put on blue drawers and tied to her hack a bladder filled with air, as is customary 
with persons who are learning to swim. On this subject, tin- poet said : 

() you men [who brnr we ! my aflbction (^/oieh/Uj juore ds from that bladder (shiktea) 
which holds < Insch to her whom I desue to possess and wliom 1 low. It r. filled with hated 
'(/(/■) .is 1 am tilled with [love), but it floats vvlie/e m\ passem would weigh me down and 
diowu me. 'I host- diaweis excite m\ jealousy whilst they embiuce bet (hat ms, they are really 
a blue ('H' ti 1 }/ 


This is an origin d thought The ' desert ) Arabs, when they wished to describe a 
man whose ho-dnily to another) was very violent, used to s.:\ . “ lie is (he blue 
"enemy.'' I his expression occurs frequently in tin ir discourses and poems. Al- 
llariri go/. II. p. r »90 , made use of it, in the fourteenth <''») "ahuma, where lie 
says: “ But since 'my green flourishing) life has Lean scaled, and linee the he- 
“ loved yellow 'money, !,a^ turned aw ax, black have hviome my day - '■» nee sm white, 
“ and white, my locks Unm so] black; so that ;il\ i: sin* » n to me ‘'err* 1 >y the 
“ /due enemy! Welcome Herein me even led death. ” In an epistle, the au- 
thor of which 1 have not been able In discover, 1 kmnd the following passage: 
“ W e quenched the tliiM of our dart iron hi ties in the water of the hide red rose 
k ‘ [the heart), belonging to that enemy of Col, the /•/./" - eyed rhnsthh ', one of 
44 the sons of the ye lmr : European^.” — This is a subject offering so ample a stock 
of examples that we need not lengthen our article In ad. hieing others. — lie (Ibn 
ht Ida) recited to me the following piece having been composed by Ihn Sabir on 
a band of Sufis (dervirhes to whom he had given hospitality and who cat up all that 
he set before them. In this piece, which he sent to their superior, he relates what 
had taken place between him and them : 

My lord I yon who arc ihc shaikh of the convent and have manifested to the world your 
eminent merit and your noble feelings! To you 1 complain of the injustice committed by 
some Jsutis who passed the night with me as guests and friends. I offered them provisions in 
preference to myself, and 1 passed the night with my stomach complaining of hunger. When 
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tlioy walked, il was towards the bread; not like those saints whose custom was to walk upon 
the surface ot the waters. The) continue to be my guests up to the present moment. 
Send them, f begwu, bread and sweetmeats; or, if not, lake them to jou and deliver me 
t ! 0111 them : 1 haw not a good opinion of people like them. 

lb -t is another piece which the -am-' poet compos'd on the Sufis and which was 

jvciied (o me In Urn \dldn ..Vo \ person, 1ml not lltn Adlan, related to me as 

fuiiuws : ‘ When ! Ihi S.ilur rev, ••! ] an l shn\ m his mowments. he used to lean 
1 on n staff in walkmi:. '-finding t 1 l. .is, he said 

■ In lii turn i.l >o \oiiih. • ileew ,!.<■ stall out o ;m hand when I intended to make a 
“ liu.l ; and ;m\\ that ho.na .s.v ».d; on . ie l-> | u .:e\ ioith 1 t » . \ < • taken dial stall up 
- k again. 

“ There n,.- at ia- i . .. -u e.d.'i Urn Ihshrau, vim wta .bua\s spreading 

■“ about rcpoit- ;.u i runuu.o ’ .in/ foilndh-n to o.i so, he fink his M‘at at tin 
“ road side, and sc. up for ,v. .mi d >.•»*!. <1 i i!»i" 11m >ahir said 

* lb i bislr 'i iiiiinJ asii,.|og«-i di'M’-gli 1e,n of d,f sulian, and 1 hi one him not 'that 
“ unim k\ u»i m\] In n.itii* .<> n*‘ 1 o<|ii.m nu- and, not i m , iii“ .dcoM'd to speak of 

" wii.it passe- <.u t ai tii. lie laiKs it ijv a i'i, mvn.p . ' 

in the n oul‘- ■ 1 Uap.'.b, n, figs \ -h-Vpiil, •' 1241;, w d t I 'm* infairn. 

Abu Abd \il ’> md ilm \usid lfo ! : • « , Miniame 1 ihah .ni-lhn the 

flambeau of rrj '// ut\ ;e>. I •• nerallv !uo\.:i lv tin- appellation <d II. i «i- 1 .dhifari. 

who w.n ;ia eminent lm ian s<*|. .d,,r «.n I me ol the p.m I p-.el- 1 f •• d..\, reel tod fo 
tne the follow] n_ x t rses ; 

Uoarme'--' vdi.i! do v«.u : i '• * m V 1<i, t hast, n to nnaih m\ daik ha | v s !»e|me liie time of 
mi \oiilh lias e\pued. Ibote Mi«»i ' . > i In i inn who < hanged mm <!a\ the dai k night of my 
locks, wei e mi\ ban on 1 1 if* da oi judge, n.-nt to »epi;ee the book nmiaimng m\ aUion.s TC 
its whiteness, even then, would n a i e ;<>i< <• m\ h'-ait. 

On hearing this, 1 said : •• Von lm\e stolen irom Ilm Sabir the entire meaning of 
“ the last verse and some of the expressions; you have even adopted Ins rhxmc and 
4 ' his measure. That poet said : f 

‘ If the heard of the grav -haired men were, on the day of the resurrection, the hook of his 
“ actions, its whiteness would displease him.” 
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He swore that he had composed the above verses before he heard of this one. 
God knows best ! Ibn Sabir’s verse belongs to a piece which we give here : 

They say that lioariness is a brilliant which (Indus a man’s fare with brighness and 
dignity. but , w hen its grasness invaded the summit of m\ head. 1 wished J had not been deprived 
oldarkmss. I began tocijole tin* marks of youth, so llial they might lemain, and I dyed them 
with a lint oi black, ff the beard of the gia\ -bailed man weie, on the (lav of the resurrec- 
tion, the, book of iiis actions, its whiteness would displease lion. 

A liloran man nd/noel me ili.it Ibn Salnr uldn^i <1 *he following verses to a 
man of high rank in 1m J.d i ! . 

J roine not to \<>n w 'li pi.ovslo: l i • purpose oi onlaming gills; I am satisfied with what 
von have ahe.idv lie lowed on me ,md am ih. * -Mnl ih»l I now (ome to son with a message 
fiom g!oi\ she s<o that vom efioi! to obtain h-T l.iv-.m .! tall not i_ r o mnewa ,, d< , d. 

When I was in (, «t , 1 ml wit’: •; ne «jimi • .«! a !■ e.k <■ ita'-'iog the poems of 

lhn Sabir, w * i • • , in D In* • ei -• s 1 1 i : i \ *■ iv e talent. I there 1 aind the famous 

distich which ha< he- n . . I ( 1 1 1 n i *< « ! <-* . 1 1 0 * * t c • • l pal- and of which tin* : cal author is 

not Known. (lore ^ that whni* 1 mi ‘ 

Throw m. 1 mm fne an i. it i: (omsmi.m 1 me. be then assmed that I am not Yakut {>> ln/nrmfh) 
Kverv on*' who • lakes tissues is im t;ij. i u the t<i;n (hi . m that rut, David was not 

equal to the spuiet V, 


In answer l*» tb ->e too vi cm"-, 1 ! » » • ^ 1 i »i r c > op l!i • bdloving 

() thou who ai t so v,uii*”lorious 1 leave u,to. \ to li m w no is tli. Imd o{ greatness and of po- 
wer. David’s tissue w* uld ha’.e reiuleied no sei v ue on the eight ol the t.avern; it was the 
spider who had all the honour. I lie iesi-;.iiue ol tile until i />*/// »///s) ( S; to the ardour 
of lire depnves the //.//, e/ oi its ment the ostrn.li can swallow hunting tools, though they 
are not its ' inf urn/) feod. 


The two verses given fust uf all hnv • served as models to a number of our con- 
temporaries. Such, for instance, were 'lie following, composed In Jamal ad-Din 
Abu Muhammad ul-Kusim Ibn al-Kasim Ibn Omar lhn Mansur, a native of Wasit 
who had settled in Aleppo and who wrote a commentary on the Mak&mas (of al- 
Harin ) : * 
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The silkworm, when it built over itself a house and died after spinning, was right in dying; 
for the spider has spun before (and outdone if). 

ft was thus also that a native of Mosul, named Muhaddab ad- Din Abu Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ibn Abi ’I-ILasan Ibn Ytimn a 1 -An sari, and generally known by the 
surname of Ibn Ardakhel, expressed a similar thought in these lines : 

People said : « We see you frown when persons unworth' pretend to follow the religion of 
‘Move. ’’ I answered : “ The silkworm wa^ light in killing inelfwheu its work was equalled by 
“ the dwelling ol the spuler. 


In these verses is an allusion to a thought which two) other poets have expressed 
thus : 


When uni have, m any woik a vile fellow tor a pa»'lnei, you jneur neither disgrace nor 
odium. The cia^s of animals necessanly includes Aristotle and the snappish cur. 

The wasp and the falcon, like other animals that fly, ha\c wings and can hover m the an 
lint great is the difference between what n- captured by the falcon and what is caught b\ tin 
w asp. 


Having spoken of the silkworm, we cannot hut mention what has been said ol 
the surff i [a sort of casc-u or in or i/ohlts. In aklaw ban’s lexicon, the Salmh , we 
read that the xurfa ,s a litlb* animal which, constructs for itself .1 square house like 
a coffin, forming il with small l.> oi wood winch it sticks togi thcr hy means ol 
its spittle. It then enh rs ini th." ■a.-i* and I.. - ! lie (xnresMui] : 1 /m* * ttulaslnou* 

than the su r fa, is proverbial. A i.f 1 r,l h.-hi ice I hat tin 1 sur/n is the same 

as the arda 'or termiU 1 . Cod J-imws! - *j\» tin* versus given above we cannot avoid 
adding tiiese two : 

When people have not at hand an abk wuknian, tfr\ >Ae one who is awkward and with- 
out skill. When the chess-player is m want ol a pawn, his custom is to icplare it by a 
pebble. 

The idea which pervades all these ' erses originates trurn one which al-Mutanabbi 
ml 1. p. 102j, has thus expressed : 

The most worthless prey that iny hand ever seized on was, when the yellow falcon and the 
vulture obtained equal shares. 
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Something similar is what Abu ' 1-AIa 1 1-Maarri [vol. I. png. 94) has enounced 
thus : 


How could the lion store up food lor its daily wants, and thus imitate the ant wihich gathers 
up subsistance for the year to come? 

There is something in the verses giwn fird of ail which requires explanation; for 
it is not every person who reads them that can underhand their meaning. What is 
said of the yukut, in the lirst vcr>e, reieis to the particular nature of that mineral; 
fire having no effect on it. Ai-ihiriri allu.fi < to this in his forty-seventh Makdma ; 
lie has there three verses one <»( which is : 

The ///«'.»// mav be long heated ovei burning coals; the coals will at Iasi die out and the 
remain as it was 

A pool said of a voting page of his who'-e name was Yakut ( Hyacinth) : 

\ .ikiit ! Yakut ! i he he.nl o! him that \ earns after that //<<,/, //), — it is an act of generosity 
that tood should not he withheld /;■</// it pj). t.onie and dwcil in m\ heart (10,); you need 
not feai the tlaine with wliidi it mu ns; win should a//"/. ■// fear the flame of lire. 

Ideas of this kind frequently occur m \ oelry ; hut il i- now heller that we should 
be brief.— In the second line of llui vdnr's dti-wer, the v'ord& David's tissue would 
have rendered t n> s '‘n ice, dr., allude l<» tlo* flight of llie Prophet from Mekka, with 
Abu I)ukr us-Siddik [the t eruri <us\ Appr ,i ensi\e of being pursued by the infidels 
of that city , they entered into tin- cave ol '[ kai.r, a mountain situated between Mekka 
and Medina, but nearer to the lormer place. Imniedi delv after, a spider wove its web 
across llie entrance of the cave. V* !».•:• the infidels came and saw the work of the 
spider, they said: “'lliere is nobody here; if any one bad gone in, the spider 
4t would not have woven its web so soon.” The infidels bad immediately hastened 
pursuit of them, and hoped to attain lb. mi, imf (iod concealed Hie fugitives. This 
was one of the blessed pn 4 fiefs miracler. In llie third verse (of the same piece), 
the poet speaks of the sum mit, which resets the ardour of lire. The word samand, 
or smnandel , as it is sometimes written (11), designates, it is said, a kind of bird 
which, if il falls into the lire, receives no injury. Napkins arc made of its feathers 
and brought to our countries. When one of them is soiled, it is cast into the fire. 
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and that clement oats aw ay the impurities without burning the napkin or making 
any impression on it. 1 saw a piece uf thick cloth made of samand; it was in the 
shape of a saddle-girth, having the same length as one and the same breadth. They 
laid it on a fire, hut no effect was produced on it; then they dipped one end of it into 
oil and placed it o\er the \bunwig\ wick ol a can lie. it look lire and burned for a 
long time; when extinguished, nothing was found changed in its former state. 
People say tl at it is imjoi ed Irom India. and tint !!•■* bud of which we haie spoken 
is found in that eountiv. « here vi'iii t h - ^ c. non* m tt* it (crprnmrnt , which 
we must notice here : the '’mi -.0 i!i I ; i.v ' *> »*i w ** placed oxer the candle, and 
left there for a long lim. , with mb m ; ikm. . r On a the jieison/ present, then 

said: * ‘ Fireiias no eff ct mi it 1 i • t !u- if* • c -1 « ! mb- ml and pl.-r it on the 

Mfire.” Tl •e\ di 1 so. :.n ! u ni./.d up. Iran t ! 'c, ;! appeal^ that, unless it he 

dipped in oil, itiesnN to**ie !>■ n • f tir-* > alleiwai mund m ac .pi of the auto- 
biography computed li\ uia sO/m/i M ii w ..L h ! -i i - 'id d t. hi Ihn KimiI’ al-I>agh 
dadi ( 12 ), ami i j . that Lm l-.. s --an i-'\ 1 1 f i » • . t 1, A < i t . : snmoi.d <>ne cubit in 
breadth and two in lem-'ii w, t s pi.s m ’ !., „• . due /-/ !m, sm ol Ndali ,o 1- 1 >in , 

sovereign ol \icppo. \\ ’n i; n \>a: m^pta ». . m! u tin, it limned m that 

the oil was i u isn n< I and t tm •• became . ■ • : I » • v -'-((.re. (hh !■ mm- best! 

Similar tn l!m m/nm n is !' 1 s -?'«;/ id \"! am 1 , lt ' ' !... h 1 1 \ . ^ ai gk^s-lu naccs, 

when t’hei :uo \ni ;ui\ h and. V-i ‘i . •- e _ a: 1 , . .tin. a*' its xoting; 

neier due- m. !a ;,s lie't * m * ; i ii i * n r Mi-lantls hunimg 

Glory lie In God. d,. ;r : .i .-! all d -n - — . c * ml! i id’ the pier. t ,|n \e 

giien, Ihn \iinr ^iruk- m 's!: 1 1 . - a . h.iim. . n.il - ; tlm u a lac; which 

wc ourselves h.ie oibn b:i -til, , •. ’ i 1 i- m. ■ . » t ! I.n..- ,u ifi ! j! no hmgiu 

appears cutiou.-. lh rc, alter ail, ‘.e :..iV - . _ 1 1 **-- f ! 1 j .m < i: i ^object, hut one 
obsenation hrm ehi on aim'd, n ,.<.d tin . l.-.-i. re : !•> gi. at extent. - Ihn Sabir 

died at llaghd ,di, on the e\i ,d ihe 2Sb, « ! Sd o i»2u 2(il!i J.m A. D. 122 !) , and 

was buried mi l n.!a. , n, die m_ w ccmelirx ■ 1 do v. e-lci n (jiiarter ol the cilv. lie 

tomb is neai tin* rntiamc >d the maim ieun. . h:c! h< am the name of Musa Ibr. 

Jaafar (vol. III. />. *463 . — The a.-.d lunilharu , di -ign ded oiigmallx the ghuts penis, 
and then became the nanm oi a i.iai. ii>n «tl-ka!bi :nd. III. p. 60S), says, in his 
Jamharat an-Nisah . ‘ Th name of Hnniharo was < nen to Itabiah Ihn Amr Ibn 
Auf Ibn Hakr Ibn Wail for the following reason : As lie was making the pilgri- 
** mage, he met a woman and bargained with her for a cup. She asked a high 
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“ price for it, on which lie said : * By Allah I I could stop it up with my haulhara' 

“ This word has here the same meaning as the word kamera The relative adjec- 
tive manjant/d is derived from manjanik (mangonel), the name of a well known 
engine. As we have mentioned this word, we cannot avoid offering some remarks 
concerning it, for, on this subject may be said a number of things little known. 
First of all, the manjanik is a machine employed [in war ) and transportable [from one 
place to another). It is a general rule that, in words of this class (names of instru- 
ments), the letter m should be followed by the vowel i; amongst the rare exceptions, 
we may cite munkhal { a s’ica'c), mudhun [an oil -flask), and musat (an instrument for 
introducing medicinal powders into the nostrils). Ibn al-Jawaliki (to/. III. p. 498), 
says, however, in his Muarrab , that this word has four forms ■ manjanik and min- 
jantk , both of them regular ; then run nj an ilk and manjalik. It is staled on good 
authority, that the m and the first n of this word, may lake one or other of the three 
vowels. It is also said that tho"'o two letters belong to the root of the word. Accord- 
ing to another statement, them h a radical, and the n a complementary letter; God 
knows host (13)! The word manjanik is of foreign origin (14), for the letters j (^) 
and /• ((J}), are nc\er found together in any Arabic woid. We thus recognize as 
foreign, the words jurmuk ( slipper \ junhik (gateau), jausak (palace, kiosk], julahtk 
(ball of an arlmlet), kabj '"parhidyr , and others. This is a general rule which 
applies also to the letters j and s \ they are nevei to he found together in an 
Arabic word; sahrij (pond), jass [gypsum], justul (?), and others are therefore of 
foreign origin. When we put the word manjanik in the plural number, we begin 
by suppressing one of the nn; if we lake away the first we obtain the plural majdnlk, 
and, if we suppress the second, we obtain mandjtk. Al-Jawhari says, in his 
Sahdh, that the word manjanik i> derived from [the Persian) man ji ntk( 15), which, 
in Arabic, means : how good am I. I may add that man signifies I, ji is (the 
interrogative) what, and nth is g</od. So the meaning is I, what thing, good , 
“These words,” says al-Jawhari, “being arabicized. become manjanik." Ibn 
Kutaiba (vol. II. p. 22), sa^s, in his Kitdb al-Madrif , and Abu llilal al-Askari 
( vol . II. p. 440), in his Kudh al-Awdi l (book of origins), that the first inventor of 
this machine was Jadima tal-Abrash (Iff, a king of the Arabs, who possessed ( the 
town) of Ilira in former times. Al-Waludi (vol. 11. p. 246), says, in his Medium 
Commentary, on the Koran, silrat of the Prophets: “ When the infidels resolved 
“ on burning alive Abraham, the friend of God, they lighted a fire (so great, that 
vol. lv. 48 
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“ they could not approach it), and did not know how to cast him into it. Iblis 
“ (Satan), God’s curse he upon him ! then went to them and indicated the manner 
<• of constructing a maujanik. This was the first ever made. They placed Abra- 
“ ham on if, and shot him otT.” God knows best ! These paragraphs are a digres- 
sion, and, as they are not devoid of useful information, my discourse, on the subject, 
has been considerably extended. — Shi nab ad-Pin al-Tailafari, he of whom wo have 
spoken above, informed me that be was born at Mosul, on the 25th of the latter 
Jumada, 593 (15lh .May. A. P. 1 197). lie died at llamah, on the t Oth of Shauwal, 
675 (17th March, V. P 1*277;. 1 h ard from his lips, the following verses, which 

were the last he evi r eoni| osod : 

When im bud at n^Iii shall be the iu.no and when I am neai unto the Merciful, felicitate mu, 
my dear fi iumU ! and sax : “ liejone ! Non Iiuno iionn gone into the presence of the bountiful Lord. * 


(1) In the transl.iM.iii i>l tlios«- Ne?sc ii t msjune the.r (hpi.eler by changing some of 

the pronouns. Ttie Mgi meatioi: j-i -- 1*: l>\ Aiatu j> * ^ c t ‘ • w.ird- ami i-ib i be-u indicated in 

vol. I, Jntrnrincii >n p X\X\i 

(2) The Sliiiilu LnuK had t»'»> guardianship <>< tne ka.'tl cx on s • tai bath as the reign of 

Moawia Ihn Atn Sidy an. 

(3) To render th>‘ tallowing piece pre^oni.ihle, modilnatm <• ol the nature uni rated iii i < te (1) have been 
made in tin* tran-l.it on. 

(4) It is in th<’ thnUvnth Mrjurv; th t the pncsiov o'. or-. 

(5) This piece and the fnlh*\' mg '’ann-a he.'i\<n ny th- trrm-dati.r tie* mamrulicn] o instruction o! the 
first and the wit contained in u he 1. un.iHe to di tuver; the st< olid pi<v«, containing three lines, cannot be 
translated. 

(6) See Sale’s introduction to the Kuian, sect. in. 

(7) Tne king and prophet lhmd wa^ celebrated foi making coats ol mail; tne work o( the spider is ex- 
plained farther on, p.e.-e H7’>. 

(8) This word is explained by our author farther on. 

(9) In the translation, the awkward Grammatical construction of the Arab c text has pern followed. 

(10) The text ha: : you have dwelt m my heart. 

( 11 ) This Nvord is evidently an alteration ot the Greek iay»|ia;opa 

(12) This is the celebrated Ahdallatif whose Description ol’ Egypt has been published by Dr White and by 
S, de Sacy, Ibn Khallik&n was about nineteen years of age when Abd al-Latif died. 

(18) Here, in the Arabic text, is a passage out of its place and which will be found at the end ol this bio- 
graphical article. It is given in two of our manuscripts. 

(U) Manjanik comes from the Greek (atix<*vt). 

(15) This lexicograph meant to write the Persian words ^ {men tchc nth). 
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(16) Fop the history oi this anteislamite prince, who was king of HirA, see Pococke’s Specimen hist . Ara~ 
burn , 2nd edition, page 67 et seg., and Caus^in de Perceval’s Essai surl'hist. des Arabcs, tome II, p. 16 et 
seq. Pococke writes the name Jodaima , and Caussin Djodhaima, hut this pronunciation is erroneous. 


i BN AS-SAir.ll THE EISA M MA RIAN. 


The grammaiian Uni ’M'aL.i ^ at>Ii llm A I i IbnYaisli Ibn Abi ’s-Saruiva Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Mufaddal Ibn Abd al-Karim Jbn Muhammad 1 i;ii Yaliya 
Ibn llaixan ul-Kadi I Ln RiUir Jbn Haivan was a descendant of Asad (ike pi oycniturof 
the Arabic tribe thus nawnE. Mo belong'd to a family of Moinl, but was born and 
brought up in Aleppo. This grammarian was surnamed Muwaffak ad-D2n favoured 
tnrelajiou), and was generalb known by the appellation of ihn as-Saigh [the non of 
the goldsmith . lit* shall. d grammar undei the iliieelion of Alai VSalina Pilvan (1), 
a native of Aleppo, Ai>u ’i-Abh..s al-Maghr< bi and an-Niroiizi. Al Mosul lie heard 
tradition.^ delivered hv Aini T-I\idl \bd Allah Ibn Almmd al-lvhutib at-Tusi [the 
pulpit-orator o\ Tth' ; ml \!m Molotjmn.id Abd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn Suwuida of 
Tikril. At Aleppo, lie teamed traditions {torn Abu T-Paiaj \ahxa Urn Mahmud atb- 
Thakefi, ihe kadi Abu * I - 1 1 1 • i ■ i Alnmid Ibi: Muhammad al-'I .> "iisi and Klialul Ibn 
Muhammad llm _Ym Ibn Seghii ul-kaisaiani. Al Damascus be received tradi- 
tions from Taj ad- Min al-Kimh p*n/. /. p TO*} and oilier mash, is, aml v at Aleppo, 
bo laugh I them. In wnui\ and eMmologx be di-plaxcd l real talent and skill. 
On enleimg into active life he set out from Aleppo foi Hugh. lad, with the inten- 
tion of meeting there Abu T-I>arak«it Abd ai -Rahman Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Ibn 
al-Anbari [vol. ll.p. BY and the oilier professors who nourished, at that epoch, in Irak 
and in Jazira [Mcsoputuinia). On reaching Mosul he learned that Ibn al-Anbari 
was dead. — In our article m that grammarian will be found the dale of his death. 
—He remained for a sliorl time in that city and lieard traditions taught there, after 
which, lie returned to Aleppo. Having (lien derided on becoming a professor of 
literature, be travelled to Damascus and there met with I\ j ad- Din Abu H-Yurmi 
/aid Ibn al-Uasun al-Kindi, a celebrated shaikh ( professor ) and imdm of whom we 
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have given a notice (vol. /. p. 540). lie questioned him on some difficult poinlsof 
Arabic grammar and asked him how he should construe the following passage, taken 
from the latter part of al-Ilariri’s tenth Makdrna entitled the Rahabiyan : “ Till, 

14 when illuminated the sky ial-ufk) the tail of the wolf (the twilight, — in Arabic 
•* dhanab cl-sirhdn ), and arrived the lime of the glimmering of the dawn.” AI- 
Kindi was unable to resolve the difficulty, which was to determine whether the 
words ufk and dhanab were in the nominative case or in the accusative, or if ufk 
were in the nominative and dhanab in the accusati\e, or vice verm. “ I know 
“ what you at aiming at; ” said lie, 44 you wish to show how exalted a place you 
“ hold in this science.” lie then wrote with his own hand a certificate in which 
he praised him in high terms, acknowledging his great proficiency in literature. — 
1 may here state that the question admits the four solutions, hut that which is pre- 
ferred is the putting of n/Z in the accusative and dhanab in the nominative. This 
opinion has been already expressed by Taj ad-Din Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
Abd ar-Hahman al-llamlalii vol. III. p. 99 , in his commentary on the Malanias, 
and, were I not nppiehenshe of being led too far, I should explain all that here. — 
Jn the year 020. on Tuesday, the 1st of Zu '1-kanda iMst Sept. A. I). 1229), I arri- 
ved at Aleppo for the purpose of study ing tin* noble science ■ jurisprudence and divi- 
nity). That city was then the capital of a principality and was tilled with learned men 
and with students. The MuwalYA ad-lhn of whom we are here speaking was at that 
lime the chief of the literary community and m it he stood without a lival. I 
began to study under him ; he taught in the great mosque, and held his class 
in the northern makstira ( nd . II. p. 255., immediately after the us r prayer 
[vol. I. p. 59f). Jn the interval between the two players i the mughrib and 
the a«ha (?)), lie taught in the Rairdhya college. A considerable number of students, 
who had already attained great distinction under his tuition, attended his sittings 
most assiduously and were never absent when he gave lessons. I commenced by 
Ibn Jinni’s LumatvoL II. p 192) and read over to him the greater part of that work, 
besides which, 1 listened to the lerlui e which he addressed to the assembly. This 
was towards the close of the year 027 (Oct.-^ov. A. I). 1230). I finished the 
Luma under another master, — cincuinstances having forced me to do so. lie had 
a rare talent for explaining difficulties and rendering them intelligible; his tone 
was mild, his patience with beginners and proficients most exemplary, his character 
cheerful, his disposition pleasing and, with all his seriousness and gravity, he was 
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inclined to pleasantry. I was one day at his class whilst a legist was reading the 
Luma under his direction, and had come to the following verse of Zu ’r-Rumma’s 
(vol II. p. 447), which is cited as an example in the chapter on the vocative : 

Gazelle of the desert which lies between Jalajil and an-Naka! is it you whom I see or 
Omm Salim? 

Here the professor said to him : “ The poet had so violent a passion for his mistress, 
‘ 1 so ardent a desire to possess Omm Salim, ber whom he loved and whom he had 
“ often compared to a gazelle, con forma hi y to the custom of poets in assimilating 
“ handsome women to fawns and to gazelles, fhal his mind was quite confused, 

and, knowing not whether the object which he saw was a woman or a gazelle, he 
** exclaimed: Is it you or Omm Sulim? ” He continued lo discourse in this style, 
and in such clear terms that the dullest and most stupid of men might have under- 
stood his explanation. The legist listened to him with the utmost attention, so that 
any person who saw him would have thought, from his aspect, that he understood 
perfectly well what was said. When MuwalTah ad- 1 tin had finished, I lie other 
said to him : “ Tell rm\ master I what are the pools of likeness between a hand- 
“ some woman and a gazelle?” The professor replied : “ Lxplanation in full : 
“ The likeness lies in the tail ami the horns (2j.” These words threw all who 
were present into a fit of laughter, and the legist was so much abashed that I never 
again saw him at the lecture. — Jalajil or Jalajil is the name of a place. There are 
two jj in the word. — We were one day reading in the llawahiya mosque, under 
MuwafFak ad-Hin’s direction, when a trooper f jundi) came in with a paper in which 
was written Ihe acknowledgment of a debt; il should lie known that the professor 
used to act as a witness lo law papers. The man said lo him : “ Master I witness 
this writing for me.” Muwafiak ad-lfin look the paper out of his hand and, find- 
ing that Hie first words of it were these : Fatima acknowledges, he said to 
(i the man : Are you Fatima?” “ The trooper replied : “ She will be here in 
“ a moment.” lie then went to the door of the college and, as he brought her in, 
he kept smiling at what Mie professor said. — An anecdote similar to this is related in 
our article on Aamir ar-Shabi {vol. II. p. 6) : a person went inlo the room where he 
was and, finding a woman with him, said : “ Which of you two is as-Sh&bi?” to 
which the other replied : “ She is the man.” — We were one day reading under his 
direction, in his own house, when one of the persons present felt thirsty and asked 
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the servant boy for some water. When il was brought, be drank it off and said : 
“ That is merely cold water (3).” On this, the professor said to him : “ Had it 
been warm bread, you would have liked it better." — Another day, we were with 
him in the liawabiya college when the muwaddin came in and announced the aST 
prayer, an hour before the lime. The persons present said to him : “ What does 
“ this mean? you old fellow! the hour of the asr is yet far off." — “ Let him alone," 
said lb c shaikh Muwaffak ad-Din, “ lie mav perhaps have business and is in haste." 
— He was, one day, at Iho house ol Hal a ad-Din Urn Shaddad, the kadi of Aleppo, 
— we shall gi\e Ins life, — and the company happened to he talking of Zarka 
'1-Ycmama i4j, liei who could distinguish objects at a great distance, that of 
a tli icc days’ journey, it i> said. Those who were present related the anecdotes 
which they had learned respecting her, and the shaikh Muwaffak ad-I)in said : 
“ 1 can distinguish an object at the distance of a two months’ journey." The 
company were surprised at this assertion but none of them dared to question him 
on the subject, till the Kadi asked hi n how that could ho. lie replied : “ 1 
“ can see the new moon.” On luring lhi^ t the kadi said : •* You might 
** as well ha\e said : — ‘At the distance of such and such a number of \ curs' 
“ ‘journey. — “Aay," answeied >luw .ffak ad-Din, “ had I said so, they would 
“ liave known wind 1 meant; hut my i hjecl was to puzzle 1110111 ." — It would lake 
us too long to relate the numerom anecd ih - told of this pioiessor. — I was one day 
with him at his house when .• na'ive ol M; -in ih, who \>,is an eminent lilrran scholar 
and who had just aimed liom Mend, i no.* m jmi took tin place in the ciicle of 
students "Inch loniukd die pi oh'S-.i: . Dining the lesson, the stranger <h -cussed 
some questions w ith tin* abilih which deiuigmshc^ a man ol talent, ami mention was 
made ol the luiiIio\cish*> which he Inn! a 'lo.-iil with so it ot the eminent scholars 
who resided in that city, lie then iek.led . - *'ul bi ^ : * i w :> ;»l the house of Dia 
“ ad-Din ISuer Allah Ihn al-Allnr id-Jazai i,‘* — ,\e have gi\e an ailicle on this 
person (r ol. III. p. 5U , — • and \ c cn.n.ged in a conversation duiing which we 
“ recited pieces of verse. On ilus occasion I irpcated to him the following lines 
“ which Jmd been composed by a native o( Maghrib." — I may here obsetve that 
Abu Isliak al-Ilusri [voi Ip. 3i;, has mentioned them also and ullribulcs them to a 
native ofKairawan whom he does not indicate * 

“ Those youths, the vegetation of whose elite ks resembles pens of musk (blackness) clipped 
" in khuluk (“»), have united the violet (the dark h<iir of the cheeks) to the auemony (the 
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“ redness of the cheeks) and ranged undernenili the emerald (the hair growing on the upper 
“ lip) pearls (white teeth) and cornelians (red lips). They arc such that when a maiden de- 
“ void of cares sees them, love towards them finds its way into her heart. ” 


The (laller) half of Ihe second verse contains an idea similar to that which Ihn 
az-Zarawi (or (td-I)urawi), Ihe Egyptian, c\pie*‘ed in a p'coe of verse w hich is given 
in our article on Mubarak llm Munkid (col. II. p. 555;, where he says : 


Under the hyacinth (the dor Ivvd) of his lips appears a row of pearls still humid, and he 
displays a mustache of emerald. 


In a piece nllnhuled to Vim Muhammad al-h ■sin llm Ah, generalh known by 
the surname ol llm Wnki’ nl-’ImfiM v ru/. /. p. .‘UK> we find tins pa*s.igo : 

The qualities by which we may describe him are all taken from precious stones; so that the 
greatesi gemus and the shaipest intellect are unable to conceive them. The mustache is 
of emerald, the teeth arc of peart < nelosed in a mouth of cornelian. 


These vcisc 1 " remind me of lv\<> olln which 1 knew h\ heart and which may 
he apju opnaleh mentioned heir, .dim the pireedm • . 

When we stopped to say a mutual fan-well and wher the idea which we had formed of 
(the prims of) love was realized, my friend" shed peails \fnos' on the- dark anemonies (the 
checks) and t let drop cornelians (tears nfhlomt) upon the marigold (my pallid checks). 


The following verses, in the same style, w-^e recited h\ al-W awa ad-Dimishki 
( vol . 11. />. MO) . 

She rained down pearls from the narcissus (Mr eyes’) and watered roses (the cheeks) ; she bit 
the jujube [her brown lips) with hailstones (white teeth). 


In the same style arc the following verses, composed by Muhammad Ibn Said 
al-Aamiri, a native of Damascus, but some persons attribute them to Ibn Waki’ : 


When we embraced to say farewell, dropping tears spoke our feelings in the clearest lan- 
guage ; they separated veils from eyes (caused the females to unveil) (?) and united the violet to 
the anemony. 1 should sacrifice my life to save that gazelle on the bo wen ( ringlets ) of whose 
face are fixed the pupils of our eyes. 
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Similar to this are the following verses attributed to Abu 'l-Fath al-Ilasan Ibn 
.bi Hasina, a poet of some reputation and a native of Aleppo : 

When we stopped to say a mutual farewell, and whilst her heart and mine were overflowing 
with passion and with love, she wept liquid pearls; my eyelids let fall cornelians, and both for* 
med a necklace on hor bosom. 

My friend Husum ad-Pin Isa Ibn Sin jar Ibn Pahram al-Ilajiri (; vol . 11 p. 434), 
who was a native of Arbela, recited to me the following piece as being of bis own 
composing : 

When we met again, after a long lapse of time, she saw that the tears in the corners of 
my eyes were drops of blood, and she said : “ When I last saw those pearls, they flowed 
u like cornelians, hut why [should they do so now) since this is (the joyful hour of) out 
“ meeting. ” 1 answered : "Wonder not. my beloved! thou for whom], lining or dead, should 
“ give my soul! Tiie tears you first saw were those of our farewell; what you see now arc the 
“ last drops of those which were caused by our separation. ” 

[The shail h (7) Muwaflak ad-Pin often recited the following verses, which lie 
attributed to Abu Ali ai-liasan Ibn Itashik [vul. 1. p. 3S4 , but I looked for them 
without success in the collected poetical works ol that writer 


I did not approach you with the intention of deluding; 1 did not praise you through arti- 
fice; but, considetmg it my duty to extol you, even when that was not an obligation, I began 
a discourse ol which you could not hut sec the merit, and 1 continued till my words were 
unequal to the grandein of the subject. Let not unjust suspicions agitate your mind, for 
they are blamable ; lean* to me the means of making my peace. If I were mistrustful of 
any other but you, I should give full caieer to the inclination which impels me to speak (my 
mind). By A Mali, t did not discourse ol you with prolixity, neither did I expose any ear to 
hcarawordinyourdisprai.se. 1 did myself honour (in jwatsmy //on), exalting myself thus 
above contempt and humiliation. I have left (you), but enmity has not left (my heart)] I 
have broken ( with you), but my sincenty remains unbroken. | 


There exist a great number of pieces similar, m their diameter, to those given 
above, and it needless to expatiate farther on the subject. — MuwuHak ad-Pin compo- 
sed a commentary on az-Zamaklishari's Mnfnssal (vul. 111. p. 322); it is fuller and 
more complete than any other treatise ol the kind. 1J is commentary on Jbn Jinni’s 
Tasrif al-MuliU i [the parsing of the MuJUl i) (8) is a line work which lias greatly con- 
tributed to the instruction of many natives of Aleppo, and other places. Amongst 
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his pupils he had men who, at that time, filled high offices in the city. He was born 
at Aleppo on the 3rd of Ramadan, 553 (28th Sept. A. D. 1158), and he died there 
on the morning of the 25th of the first Jumada, 643 (18lh Oct. A. D. 1245). He 
was buried the same day within the monument which he had erected for himself in 
the Makarn (or residence) of Abraham ( situated within the citadel of Aleppo). 


(1) Ahd ’s-Snhnu Fit} An, a man of a low family and a weaver at Alepfo, studied the science of grammar 
and, subsequently to the year 51fc (A, D. 1 124), when that city was besieged and nearly ruined by the Crusa- 
ders, he was the only Icarm d man to be found in it. He died on or about the year 560 (A. D. 4164-5). lbn 
as-Suigh was one of his dwip' 1 — (Suvftli, m hu History of the Grammarians.) 

(2) The professor might have .spared the joke and given a direct answer to the legist’s question. Ha 
had only to tell him that the large eyes and the graceful movements of a handsome girl are compared by 
poets to those of the gazelle. 

(3) It would seem that water and nothing to eat with it was called coht water. 

(4) See Caussin do Perceval's : Essai sur I’hntoirt des A rubes, tome I, p. lot. 

(5) The Uialuk was a suit of perlume or unguent, coloured yellow with the crocus flower. The tint of 
the cheeks is compared to it. 

(6) The manuscript* and the editions have UJj, hut the rules of prosody require us to read UJ, The 
sense is the same m both rases. 

(7) The passage phued between brackets is to he found moult one of our manuscripts. 

<8) The Mnliikt was pi->l>ahlv the same work as the Kitub al-Muliik ( Book of Kinyi), one of the nnxnerooR 
treatises composed by the grammarian al-Ahlilash al-Ausat (jee to/. I.p. 575). 


YAMUT 1BN AL-MUZARRA. 


(Here is the genealogy of Yamut) : Ahu Bakr Yamut Jbn al-Muzarra lbn Yamut lbn 
Isa lbn Musa lbn Sinan lbn Hakim lbn Jabala lbn Hisn lbn Aswad lbn Kab 
lbn Aamir lbn Adi lbn al-liarilh lbn ad-Duil lbn Arm* lbn Ghanem lbn Wadiah 
lbn Lukaiz lbn Afsa lbn Abd al-Kais lbn Afsa lbn Domi lbn Jadila lbn Asad lbn 
Rabiah lbn Nizar lbn Maadd lbn Adnan. lie >vas a member of the tribe of Abd 
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al-Kais (aUAbdi) and a native of Hasra. In Ibn al-Kalbi's Jamhara lan-Nisnb 
{voL 111. p. 008) I find mention made of this Hakim Ibn Jabala, with a genealogy 
traced up in Hie same manner as we have just done, but, on the margin of the book 
I perceived the following note : ° One of Hakim Ibn Jahala’s descendants was 
> amul Ibn al-Wuzarra Ibn Yamut; lie (Ibn al-Kalbi) lias traced his genealogy up 
“ to Hakim in a manner for which he alone must be answerable.” In a collection 
of rough notes made hv myself 1 found this passage m rny own handwriting . 
‘ Yamut was the son of al-Muzarra Ibn Yamut llm Odas Ihn SaiyAr Ibn al- 
Muzanu Ibn al-Hunth llm Thai aba Ihn Aim* llm ifiiamra llm Dilhalh Ibn YYadiah 
“ Ibn iVAr ihi. Lukaiz Ibn Afsa.’ fiod l. now.s I t the tiulb in this matter I 
Yamut himsth tu* k the name «»f Miihumm td the hJiatih of liaghdad (rod 1 . p. 75) 
mentions him uiaonp tin ’dnhammads m ins girder biographical ) history of that 
city, olTd he aflei Vi.ird* of inm umici the i:\lor ) . He there savs: <k His name 

44 was Yamut; lie w«s a sister's son u* A’ . ■ h an al-Jaluz (rod II. p. 405). " 
Yamut Ibn ai-Mu>\nrA went to Haghd i ! m h.c yiar 301 (A. I). 013- V, and was 
then an old me. ft . IK tlem biog-d ii-ndihom* 1 Mu authority of Alni Othnwin 

al-.M:zi*u (M/d / .. i::i « Aim Id.tim ., -'•hnshu-i m. 1. p. (>05;., Aim ’l-ldidl ar- 

bi.irhi Li ; M), *) a- .! ; I p. 40S , Ahd ai-iialmian, 

a bioiini 1 , i-Asim-i T.<- II p ti ' .Ys n.ed ihn Yuhv.i al- Azdi ’2), Abu 

lsimk lb;.,, ;m iim S>»l\ai. u/.- J . t .’id eb.- • tuoMei*. Tradition 4 * were drlnotcd on 
ms eu: 1 1 1 v i y 'A, ii.bi a:-!, i.ara.d a.I l , 3^3, \hi. '1-Ma.niun Ihn llashid. Aim 
i-f rk., J-.lIiL-:: ] m. Mnh.unman -1LLL, Ve UiLi llm Mujalnd, the tcachei of the 
koron ■' r i i p. 2 T . Abu ibii.r ti : ai-\i h ri uod 111. p. 53, and others. 

in' T *a' a/ w.( . . i i - r ’L-ned Jitcran .-cik-ltii a:: ‘ i»u! sei ed in history. A number of 
-iiru.M uU i:.h. , t,*.*ng ti! »*c h'lvt h.i\e bun * a. bed down b\ luiu. lie never 

fuifiht.. I> c di- ■ A visiting 0 • ‘if i. lest u had '..nun misi I i». cliawn from bis name 

Yctnut sigods i:._ be (hr 1 : “ 11. e name,” said iu , * winch I received from my 
4 father In*? been a great rnnoycnce l iru ; so. ,, Lcn ! go to visit the sick and am 
“ asl td rm name, I answer: 4 The son m a‘->;,.z.irra,’ and suppress rny real 
4 * name.” Mami>r, a blind jurisconsult [(i(l“lJur>r i who was also a poet, composed 
the following hues in his praiu 

\ou kui t i (tu; in life, ami m whom ^ou do not wish lo live, flies. You are the twtn- 
biotln . of mv* soul ; uav, you aie llic iiounshmcntof my soul’s existence. You arc a dwelling- 
place ior wisdom; may our dwelling-places he never without your presence. 
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One of ihe historical anecdotes related by him was the following, which he 
gave in the words of Abu ’1-Fadl ar-Riachi , from whoso lips he had heard 
it: 44 Al-Asmai (t ml. 17. p. 123),” said Abu '1-Fadl, “ re 1 , led to me as follows : 
“ Hanin ar-Rasliid was incensed against (his relative] Ant] al-Malik Jhn Salih, the 
“ son of Ali, the son of Abd Allah, the son of aLAhhdb, (Ik* sui of Ahd al-Mullalih 
tf (vol. /. p. 31G). This was in the year ICS ; \ . F>. HOP. V. I was with ar-Radud 
44 when Ahd al-Mulik was brought in, dragging after him (La chain in which he 
“ was hound. Ar-Rasbid, on seeing lntn, said : 1 So'-o, \\,>' M-'dalik ! mcihinks 
44 ‘ 1 sec the cloud (of dt struetton) already dipping its r.m s' imdliiuks I sec it* 
44 4 lightnings already flashing f methinks 1 see my tin cm 'rsrculfd and) disclosing 
/l 1 to mow fingers separated from wrists i;s] heads frm,. «• uhlan. Gently! 
*' "gently! 0 you children of llashim I f. ri D v.;l. I. me that, fur you, the 
“ 1 nigged was smoothed and the f urlud claiitied ; »t vn* ili • my means, that 
“ * power placed her own bridle in your hand-. Re>. ir i <>f on > rail: U sf a cata- 
“ 4 strophy helal you and come stumbling down up:-n *.<> n, !r ;-ed » >ff i imafeet and 
“ ‘ its hmd ones (3]! Ahd al-’^ahk replied . 4 '■Vdi ? p ri .k to you in single or in 
“ ‘ double i V ( V — ' Let it be in double,’ .‘.aid ai-U l.i ' hLu tli • the other spoke 
“ 4 as follows : ‘ Commander of the faithful! .o jut C >d «:i what hi tms conh«i\i 
u * to your rare; he mindful of him in tending «h * llick 'er v Inch h r * Iims 
44 ' appointed you to he the >hcphcrd. fh Alta’-’ it m: !> v me that Ihe rugge 1 

44 4 paths were smoothed for you and that all hor^im- w* _ re rendered unanimous in 

44 * the hopes and fears which you inspire tinm. I was Idw the person whom i 
“ 4 poet of the Rani Juafur Ihn kilah family uesenhed in these terms ■ 

Often did I widen a narrow place: (mnorc uteMdes) b) eloquence and by reasoning 

Were an elephant to stand forth with his rider and attempt to reach a station such as mine, 

he would retire humiliated. ” 

The narrator continued thus: “ Yahya ihn khalid ihe Rarmekide, wishing to abate 
4i the high opinion in wl .di Ahd al-Mahk was hold by ar-Ra.-hid, then said to the 
44 former: 1 Abd al-Malik! I have been told that you are of « malevolent disposition.' 
44 To this the other replied : 4 May God direct the vizir! ; i malevolence consists in 
“ 4 the lasting recollection of good and evil done to me, 1 avow that such rccollec- 
4 4 4 tions remain always in my neart. 1 ” Al-Asip»i here added : 44 Ar-Rashid 
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" turned towards me and said : ‘ Asmai ! take note of that; by Allah 1 never before was 
“ 4 an argument produced in favour of malevolence such as Abd al-Malik has just 
“ 1 offered.’ He then remanded the prisoner, after which” — said al-Asmai, — 
11 he turned towards me and said : * I assure you, Asmai I that, more than once, 1 
“ / looked at that part of his neck which 1 meant to strike with the sword, but my 
^ ‘ merciful disposition towards every member of my family prevented me ( from 
“ ‘ striking him).’" — I have already spoken of Abd al-Malik Ibn Salih in the 
life of the poet Abu Obada al-Walid al -Boh tori ( vol . III. 657), and have there 
given the dale of his death. — Yamut Ibn al-Muzarra related as follows : “ The 
“ kdtib Abu ’l-Ilasan Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed l bn al- 
,c Mudabbir, was a member of the tribe of Babba and a nalno of Daslamisan (5). 
“ When a poet came to him with an culogium, his custom was, if the verses 
did not please him. to say to bis attendant : v Take this man to the great 
“ ‘ mosque and do not let him go till be has accomplished a prater of one hunclred 
1,4 * rakas ((>)/ All the poets, except a few, those ol real talent, avoided bis pre- 
scncc for that reason.” One day , a native of Fg\p( named Abu Abd Allah al- 
Husain Ibn Abd as-Salam and generally known by liie surname of rd-Jaml (7), 
asked of him the authorisation to recite him a poem. “ You are aware of the con- 
'* dilion? ” said Ibn al -Mudabbir. fi 1 am,’ replied the othci, and he began 
thus ’ 


Wo wished to speak in praise of Abu llasan, hernnst eeW\ i*. ihc means b\ winch men in 
office are rendered the pasture [of tin ■ nmh We said ■ 4 He r tii(' noblest of all creatures, 
men or genii; nothing can equal him (w tw n;/ </ ,//■ ////hj except the [abun- 

dant /Ion' of) the Tigris .ind the Euphrates.'* On this, p< opie said • He rcrei\cs praises but 
“ repays them with prayers. ’* To whicti I answerer! ‘ 'io maiotam my family, alms are neccs- 
“ san, not prayers of mine. Let Jum ordei lot m< . as a fd\»mr, that the htsl towel of one 
a word he changed ; then *ulut (jirat/w. s) witj heroine *«/#// [udis, foi me. 

Ibn al-Mudubbir laughed at this idea and ask id the arth.r where be borrowed 
it? The reply was : “ From a verse m winch A hi Tamni;i:«i al-'lai { vol I.p. 348) 
<ays : 

“ They are haw Am [pigeons, hot if, in taking an augury, you pronounce the h with an t. 
“ they will become himum ( death )." 

This answer pleased Ibn aJ-Mudabbir and obtained an ample donation lor the poet. 
— Ahmad Ibn al-Mudabbir was administrator of the land-tax throughout F.gypt. In 
the year 265 (A. D. 878-9), he was sent to prison hv Ahmad Ibn Tiilun [vol. I.p* 153) 
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and remained there till the month of Safar, 270 (Aug. -Sept. 883 (8), when he died. 
According fo another statement, he was put to death by Ibn Tulun ; God knows best 1 
— Mudabbir is to be pronounced with an i after the second 6. — (Yarndt) Ibn al-Mu- 
zarra stated that his maternal uncle, Abu Olhman al-Jahiz, related to him the follow- 
ing anecdote : “ Al-Motasim {the khalif) endeavoured to obtain a slave-girl belong- 
“ ing to the poet Mahmud Ibn al-Ilasan al-Warrak and bearing the name of 
u Nasliwa. He was greatly enamoured with her and had offered seven thousand 
“ dinars to purchase her. Mahmud, who was also very fond of her, would not 
“ consent to the sale. After Mahmud’s death, the girl was bought for the khalif 
“ out of the inheritance, and the price given for her was seven hundred dinars. 
“ When she was brought to him he addressed her thus : * Do you see that? I left 
u 4 you there for a time and then purchased >ou for seven hundred dinars instead 
“ ‘of seven thousand.’ To this she replied : * Certainly, if the khalif wails for 
“ * (the sale of ) inheritances before lie gratifies his passions, (such passions cannot 
“ * be very strong , and) seventy dinars would then be a high price for me, let 
“ * alone seven hundred! ’ — The khalif, on hearing these words was greatly abashed.” 
— Yamut related also that a man spoke to him and said : “ I saw in Syria a lomb- 
“ stone on which was written : ‘ Let no one be deluded by the ( vanities of the) 
14 ‘ world. 1 was the son of a person who sent forth 'lie wind whither lie pleased 
“ * and retained it when he pleased (9;!’ Opposite to this stone was another, 
“ bearing this inscription : ‘ The miserable scoundrel bas there told a lie (10). 
k Let no one suppose that the person spoken of is Solomon, the son of David; 

‘ the man was the son of a blacksmith who used to gather wind inlu a skin and 
,l k direct it upon lighted coals. He then said : ‘ Never before did 1 see two tomb- 
44 * stones one of which insulted the other.” — The historical recitals, stories and 
curious anecdotes which hate come down from lhn al-Muzarra are very numerous, 
but our design is to he as concise as possible and avoid prolixity, unless our dis- 
course happens to take a wide spread. Yamut had a son colled Abu Nadia Muhalhil 
Ibn Yamut, who was a good poet and of whom al-Masud* said, in bis Muruj ad- 
Dahab w a Mad din aUJauhur ( meadow « of gold and mines of jew els) : “ He is 
44 a poet of tlie present time;” Dial was in the year 332 (A. I). 943-4). His 
father addressed him in a piece of verse which we give here : 

Muhalhil 1 you adorned for me the web of life (11) whilst stubborn fortune turned her tar 
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against me. I struggled with mankind in every way, till high and low submitted to me humbly. 
The most painful feeling which my heart encloses is (to see ) a virtuous man ill-treated by 
malignant fortune. It is for me grief quite sufficient to sec men of an old (and noble descent) 
reduced to ruin, whilst thrones are occupied by the sons of slaves. Those eyes which were 
finding to sleep, 1 kept open, fearing that you might be ruined when I was no more, but, 
through the grace of God, the lv»u rtor, I shall find consolation in you, whether I live or die. 
Irate! over the earth; search it thro igljout foi knowledge, and may no (lire (1‘2) calamity cut 
diort your career! If a man of learning withholds from you (/chat it' Iniutrs), humble your- 
self before him and let y < «ur rule be to keep silent. Say that jour father freely bestowed his 
knowledge, and if people a^k who was your Liber, say ’hat lie *s dead (yunut). May your 
foes and adversaries acknowledge ‘hat you obsess learning muJi as no calumniator can 
disprove. 

\amul Ibn Muzarni went to r.gypt ;u different limes; I . is last visit to that country 
took place in Ihe year 303 r ». I>. - nil he left it the i.-xf year. Aim Said 

Ihn Yunus us-Saddli x r>l. II. p. 03 , flu Y\ yptian, sa\> m 5 is shorlei work on the 
foreigners olu- cane to Buy ft, lhal 4 amul ll.n al-Mu/.uire died at IVania.-cus in the year 
304 ,A. 1). 916-7, but Aid: Suiain.'lu Ibn /am -13, staled in the historical work 
composed hy him, tuat Ihiseunt !ouk place » *. lihciias, in Su>. . God knows best! 
— Muhalliil, the sun of 4aniut,i- nsliml hi i \v h’halih (re/. / p. 75), in the History 
nf Baghdad. We there le.ul a> h llovs; * 4 : id <i!hiJ was a p ft; * compost d pleasing 
“ verses on amator-- and cdliei subjects and mhahiUd tMghd.'d lie tvan.snnlh-d 
“ orally [Ins poetical pr‘i,!>>ctiuus) to othu:-. Ills ." '-ir w vnlten do" n undo" his 
“ dicta lion In Ahu Gada Ihiai.im lhn Muhammad, surname.! liizun.” After tins, 
the same author ados . “ Ai-Taual.hi ledaled to us what 1 here :j\e : “ Ahu ’l-Musam 
“Ahmad lhn Muhammad lLn al-\bbas al-\khbari leialed to us as follows : 
“ In the ycai 3**6 A. I). 937 .9; 1 \\as pieseni at a sifhm; held Ly Tulifa tal- 
’* Kuwala (lAj, who was a srve-girl belonging to Ab<i Allah ilm Omar al-Buzyar. 
' ‘ 1 had on my left Ahu Nadia Muhulhii, tlie son of Yamut and, on nn right, Ahu 
“ ’1-kasim Ihn Ahi ’l-Ilasa^, a native of Baghdad. Tu! fa then sung to us from 
if behind a curtain : 

I am too mucti pnoccupiod with huii to neglect him, so gi catty do I love him; yet be 
" affects to neglect me. I Linking that » v ronged him, he turned away from me and let the 
u same (disdain) appear which h<* f-ared b. me. tie was pleased to sec that I was sad on his 
“ account, and I was pleased wbem my sadness redoubled. 

k< Abu Nadia, on hearing these verses, smd to me : ‘It was 1 who composed 
“ ‘ them.’ Ahu ’l-Kasim, who overheard turn and had a drdike for him, told me 
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u to ask of him an additional verse for the same piece. I made the request to Abu 
“ Nadia in a polite manner, and he pronounced these words : - 

“ By his beauty he creates such trouble (in our hvorlf) as gi\ os me who love him cvcrv sou 
of trouble. ” 

The following piece is by Muhalhil : 

His charms arc so exalted that nothing can b'* cunparu! to them, and :uc so great that no 
one can describe* them. Contemplate his beauty and dispense rn< from describing it; glory to 
the Creator! glory to tin* Maker «»i all ' '!*> that voirdi belong 1 tin* burn..! inmssus (the eyes) 

and the rose just plucked , in hr. mouth is ili«* ) ei ilr :ms tbiwr (jb- Or*/, mob? in 

its brightness, B\ his glances he ;it'ract.> my iieai t lomv perdition, and it hastens *.'»’• * .K turn 
submissively, obedient to his vml. *t goes there as the uioth rudies towards *» tiio.i ./ lamp 
and throws itself into the flame. 

Other pieces 1*\ the same author an given the Khah!/? wvik, Lu ' I abstain 
trom insulting thein i.eie.— I he name Mazart’o is lobe j r.>. • v* red ^ilb on tun after 
the last ?•; so it i:. j- la ted by lla shniUi jn u\> v or j and NJ//: * d. » ad-Bin Ahd al-Azim 
Ihn Ahd ui-kaui Ihn Ah ! \lt h ;d-M:m J ::j \ Crl. L }>. ^ — i /o 7 T:, t! r i Jahnla, t!ie 
person who is nifuti* »n- <1 in Urn g. :ieal >” ^ rJ tin bojitn'i j ’ f i\,a urttcl*' , ».? named 
by some Ilulaim and ht.f.di.ei He war mu* 't’i : 1 n Ahi i ‘ilin't partisans 

Aii , on being pinch imd . 'lonrj 1‘ . uaC. o’ . ■ 'yp met iru.n ialhn Ihn 

Ohaul Allah at-lainn -m 1 az- ’ at,, s. in : c. » .’u- «m i’ii then resolved 

nominate the* lattei a • g 1 ten; ■; ■! ie ■ ; n 1 n»e fun er gownoi oi T emeu; but 

one of hi- temale client, hupp i.if. ; t i go >.h, wu Caid l 1 . -e t.«o ehit fs say : 1,4 We 
• ‘ have sworn to Into with ou: b-.:_ .<*-, not citl. oui hearts/' Ah whom she 
informed of tins ciieunistan. e, r.dainnd : 4 ‘ "•lay Bid e. ject them I whoe'^ 
“ breaks an oath does so to Ins «.\vn .hir.mo'ii ' lie then disputemod Othnian Ihn 
ilunaif al-Ansiiri lo Basra in the eapaeitv • ■t • ov.-iime and -a* winded the government 
of Yemen lo Obaid Allah, the son of a:-Ahha> lie: A ! • •. 1 at -Mullah!). Ihn ilunaif 
gave the command of the ^' -r'a (noln c -yi'nnls) to llal/m tin Jahala. Taiha and 
az-Zobair then went to Mchka ami, having met there Aausha [the widow of Muharri' 
mud, and surnamed) the Mother of ‘he faithful [Omm al-Maminhi), they concerted 
matters with her and proceeded lo Basra, where Ihn Ilunaif was. llakim Ibn 
Jahala went to the latter and advised him to hinder the two chiefs from entering into 
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the city, lbn Hunaif refused to do so, saying that lie did not know Ali’s opinion 
on that subject. Talha and az-Zobair went into the city and, being well received 
by the people, the} posted themselves in the Marbad (or public place) and began to 
discourse about the murder of Olhman lbn AfTun and the inauguration of Ali. A 
man of the Abd al-Kais tribe attempted to refute their insinuations, but was ill-treated 
by them and had his beard plucked out. The people then began to throw stones 
and raised a great commotion. Hakim lbn Jabala went to lbn llunaif and asked 
permission to charge the mutineers, but could not obtain it.* Abd Allah, the son 
of az-Zubair, then went to the city ( muijazinc ), where the provisions were kept for 
the troops, and began to distribute them to his partisans. Ilakim lbn Jabala went 
forth at the head of seven hundred soldiers belonging to the tribe of Abd al-Kais, 
but was attacked In the insurgents and killed with seventy of his companions. It 
is related that he had said to his wile, who belonged to the tribe of Azd : “ 1 shall 
“ to day treat a our people in a manner such as will furnish a matter of talk of all 
men.” — “ Nay,” replied the woman, “ 1 think my people will to day strike you 
“ such a blow as shall he a subject of talk for every one.” Hakim an as then en- 
countered by a man called Suhaim, who struck him on the neck a\ itli his sword and 
so violently that the head was nearly separated from the body, to which it remained 
attached by a strip of skin. {Suhaim ) then turned the head half-way round, so that the 
face was directed backwards. Thu. occurred hefoie tin* ai rival of Ali and his arrm. 
When he came up, a conflict took place between the two parties, on a Jhursday, 
tow aids the middle of the latter Jornada, A. 11. 30 ;9lh December, A. I). G5G). The 
battle was fought on the spot where the castle [rast'i of Obaid Allah lbn Ziad was 
[afterwards] built. Then came on the great engagement called the Battle of the 
Camel , which took place on Thursday, the 19th of the same month (13lh December). 
The first arrival of the insurgents [at Basra } and the death of Hakim lbn Jabala had 
occurred some days previously. The total loss on both sides amounted to ten 
thousand men. Talha and az-Zubair were killed on that very day, but not in the 
battle. Were I not apprehensive of being led too far, I should relate how that hap- 
pened (15). Al-Mamuni [rol. II. p. 33 i) says, in his History : 4 * It is stated that 
“ the people of Medina learned on that very Thursday, before sunset, that a battle 
“ had been fought. This they became aware of by seeing a vulture hovering 
" around the city and bearing something suspended ( from its bcah). This 
u it let fall and, on examination, was found to be a band on which was a 
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“ ring inscribed with Ihe name of Abd ar- Rahman Ibn Altab Ibn Asid. 
** Then, all who dwelt between Mekka and Medina, and all who lived about 
** Basra, far or near, knew that a battle had taken place, from seeing the number of 
“ hands and feet which had been carried thither by vultures.” — Kush&jira (vol. I. 
p. 301) says', in his work entitled Al-Masdid wal-Mal&rid, that the vulture 
dropped the*hand of Abd ar-IlahmAn into the city of Mekka, and the same state- 
ment is made in the law-book entitled al-Muhaddab (voL 1 . p. 9), in the chapter 
which treats of the prayer to he said over the dead. Ibn al-Kalbi and Abu YakzSn 
[vol. II. p. 578) say, in their respective works, that the vulture dropped the band 
in ( the province of) al-Yemama. 


(1) This passage and tho following belong, perhaps, to the extract from the Khatlb’s work. 

(2) According to tho author of tho Nujum, Muhammad Ibn Taliya Ibn Abd al- Karim al-Azdi died A. H. 85S 
(A. D. 8tm-7). 

(3) This discourse is m rhwmiig pmse, full of metaphors and uncommon expressions; an imitation, in 
tael, of the affected and .sententious stvle for which the Arabs of the desert were at that tune celebrated and 
admired. 

(4) That is: in simple phrases or ni double ones. We would say : in .1 plain style or in rhyming prose. 

(5) This was the name of a 1 irge canton situated between WAsit, Basra arid al-AnliAr. 

(t>) See \ol. I. p. *.24. 

(7) This poet had been a disciple of the imAin as-ShAfi. lie died A. II. 239 (A. D. 871-3).— .[Nujiirn). 

(8) Two manuscripts hn\e ^~***-’ ( ninety ) in place of {seventy). The more probable reading ha* 

been followed m this translation. 

(9) This is an allusion to the words of the Koran : “ And, unto Solomon (»>e subjected) a strong wind 
** which ran at his command. ” (Surat 21, \erse 81.) 

(10) Literally : mentitus est ille hoin>i. uhtondem nutus sua 1 sugere consuetus. This was a common form 
nfctilt with the ancient Arabs. 

( 1 1) Literally : You have ornamented the lines of my time. 

(12) The reading of the Arabic word is very doubtful; here is its form 

(13) One of the manuscripts reads Z«id, unothei Zmn , and another Zir. I can find no information respect- 
g tins historian. 

(14) This surname seems to signify ; The choicest present from among the female speakers. 

(15) Talha was mortally wounded in that battle L an arrow, shot purposely at him by Marwan Ibn al- 
akam, who was fighting on the same side ns be. Az-Zubuir was flying to Medina *hen he was slain by 
.nr Ibn Jarmfiz. 
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AL-BtJWAITI. 


Abu Yakub Yusuf Ibn Yahya al-Buwaiti, a native of Egypt and a disciple of as- 
Shafi [vol. II. p. 509), was the most eminent of that imam's pupils and the most 
distinguished for talent. As long as his master lived, he remained invariably 
attached to him and, on his death, he filled his place as professor and as jurisconsult. 
Traditions relating to the Prophet were taught to him by the legist Ahd Allah Ibn 
Wahb [col. 11. p I 5; anti by the imam as-Shafi. llis own authority was cited for 
Traditions by Abu Ismail al-Tirmidi (1), Ibrahim Ibn lshak al-Ilarhi ( vol . 1. p. 46), 
al-Kasim Ibn al-Mughira a!-Jauhari, Ahmad Ibn Mansur ar-Bannuli <2) and olliers. 
During the persecution <nf the ortlwd'jjc musul mans) ,3; under the reign of [the hhalif) 
al-Walhik Billuhju* wa> carried us a prisoner) from Old Gaiio to Baghdad and sum- 
moned to declare that the Koran was created. Oil his refusal, he was imprisoned 
at Baghdad and there remained in chains till the hour of his death, lie was a 
most virtuous man, living in the practice of piety, devotion and self-mortification. 
Ar-Ib hi Ibn Sulaiman [rul. 1. p. 519) related as follows : “ I saw al-Buwaiti mounted 
“ on a mule; round his neck was a wooden collar; on his legs were fetters; from 
“ these to the collar extended an iron chain to which was attached a clog (4) 
“ weighing forty pounds. Whilst they led him on,) he continued repeating these 
ft words : * Almighty God created the world by means of the word Imn (5); now, 
“ * if that word was created, one created thing would have created another. By 
** 1 Allah! 1 shall willingly die in chains, for, after me, will he people who shall 
“ * learn that, on account of this affair, some men died in chains. Were 1 brought 
“ * before that man,’ — meaning al-Walhik, — *1 should declare unto him the truth.’” 
— Thehdfiz Abu Omar Ibn Ahd al-Barr ( sccpaje 398 of this vol.) stales, in his lnlikd 
[enucleation], a work treating of the preeminent merits possessed by the three 
legists ( Mdlih , Abu Ilanifa and as-Shfifi), that Ibn Abi "l-Laith, the hanilite kadi 
of Old Cairo, was jealous of al-Buwaiti and so hostile to him that, during the perse- 
cution to which the sacred Koran gave rise, he bad him transported from Cairo 
to Baghdad with the other [doctors) who were sent thither. lie was the only disciple 
of as-Shafi who was expelled from Egypt- On arriving at Baghdad, he refused to 
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make the declaration which was required of him, relatively to ( the creation of) the 
Koran, and was therefore committed to prison : 44 It is the word of God,” said he, 
** his uncreated word! ” and he was kept in confinement till he died. The shaikh 
Abu Jshak as-Shirazi (vol. I. p. 9) says, in his Tabakdt al-Fukahd ( classified list of 
doctors learned in the law) : 44 Every time that Abu Yakub al Buwaili heard, 
44 during his imprisonment, the muwaddin call the people to the Friday prayer, he 
44 would wash, dress, and go to the door of the prison. The jailor would then say 
44 to him : ‘Where are you going?’ and he would reply: * 1 answer to him who calls 
“ 4 in the name of the Lord.’ To this the jailor would say : ‘Backl God will pardon 
44 1 vou.‘ Then the prisoner would exclaim : 4 Almighty God! you perceive that 1 
44 * answered the call of your herald and that 1 was prevented from obeying.'” — Abft 
T-Walid Ibn Abi ’l-Jarud related as follows : “ Al-Buwaili was my neighbour 
44 and, no matter at what hour 1 awoke during the night, I was always 
44 sure of hearing him recite the Koran or say his prayers.” — 44 Abu Yakub,” said 
ar-Rubi. “ was constantly moving his lips in commemoration of the glory 
44 of God. I never saw a nmn who drew from the book of God more 
44 original arguments than Abu Yakub al-Buwaili.” — 44 Abu Yakub,” said he again, 
44 held a high place in as-Shdfi’s esteem. When a man came to ask the solution of a 
44 legal difficult), as-Shali would tell him to consult Abu Yakub; and, when the 
44 answer was given, the man would bring it back to as-Shafi, who would say : 

4 4 4 The right answer is what he has given.’” — 44 A messenger from the chief of the 
44 police guards (shorta, who v as also the magistrate in criminal eases) w-ould sometimes 
44 come to ask as-Shali’s opinion on a point of law, and the latter would send him 
44 back with Ahu Y nkuh, saving : 4 Here is my tongue.’” — The Khatih of Baghdad 
(vol. 1. p. 75* says, in his History : 44 When as-Shafi was in his last illness, Muham- 
44 mad lhn Ahd al-Hakam (vol. 11. p. 598) vvent to the place where that imam used 
14 to give his lessons, and had the intention of contending for it with al-Buwaiti. 
44 The latter said : 4 1 have a belter right to it than you.’ — 4 Nay,’ replied the other, 

4 4 4 I am better entitled to his place than you are.’ Abu Bafcr al-Iiumaidi (vol, II, 
44 p. 573), who was then in Egypt, came forward and said : 4 As-Shafi has declared 
4 4 4 that no one is heller entitled to that place than Yusuf al-Buwaili, and that none 
4 4 4 of his disciples arc more learned Ilian al-Buwaiti.’ 4 You tell a falsehood,’ 
44 said Ibn Abd al-Hakam. 4 Nay,’ replied al-Uumaidi, 4 you are the liar, and 
4 4 4 your father was a liar and your moiber also.’ Ibn Ahd al-Hakam flew into a 
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w passion and, leaving the place where as-Sh&fi held his sittings, he went 
•* to take his seat in a niche higher up, which was separated from that of as- 
“ Shdfi by another niche. Al-Buwaiti then occupied that niche where his master 
'* used to hold his sittings.” — Abu T-Abbas Muhammad Ibn Yakub al-Asamm (6) 
related as follows : 41 I saw my father in a dream (7), and he said to 
“ me : ‘ My son! keep to al-Buwaiti's book; it is less faulty than any other/ — 
44 We were one day with as-Shafi,” said ar-Rabi Ibn Sulaiman; 44 I was there, and 
14 al-Muzani ( voL I. p. 200) and Abu Yakub al-Buwaiti. He (as-Shafi) looked at 
41 me and said : 4 You will die in {leaching) the Traditions; 'he then said of al-Muzani : 
44 4 That fellow is capable of confuting Satan himself and reducing him to silence, 
41 4 if he entered into a discussion with him/ To al-Buwaiti he said ; 4 You will 
44 4 die in chains.’" The same person related as follows : 44 I went to visit al- 
44 Buwaili, during the persecution; J found him fettered up to the middle of his 
44 legs, and his two bands attached to the same (wooden) collar which confined his 
44 neck.” He related also as follows : 44 Abu Yakub wrote to me from his prison, 
'* saying : 4 There are certain moments, in which 1 do not perceive that 1 have 
4 4 4 chains on my body till 1 happen to touch them with my hand. When you have 
44 4 read this, my letter, act with condcscenlion towards (the students uho form) 
4 4 4 your class, and be particularly careful in treating with kindness those who come 
4 4 4 from foreign parts. How often did I hear as-Shufi apply to himself the follow ing 
44 * verse : 

I use condesccnh’on towards men ; so that, through ihem I maj he honoured. That sou 
is never honoured which docs not humble itself. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of him ( al-Buwaiti ). He died in the prison, at 
Baghdad, and in chains, on a Friday of the month of Rajab, 231 (March, A. I). 846), 
before the hour of prayer. Another statement places his death in the year 232, 
but the former is nearer to the truth. Ibn al-Furat (voL /. p, 86) says, in his 
History, that he died on a Thursday of that month; God knows best ! — Buwaili 
means belonging to Buwait f which is a village in Lower Said, a province of Egypt* 
— There are six manners of pronouncing the name of Y&suf : the first syllable may 
be a yfi or else a yu 9 with a hamza ( point of separation) t and in each case the s may 
be followed by an a or an i or an w. The name of Fdwws offers a similar variety of 
pronunciations, as we shall indicate later. 
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(1) Ab& IsmAil Muhammad Ibn IsmAil at-Tirmidi, a Traditionist remarkable for his learning and the 
correctness of the information which he handed down, studied under the most eminent teachers and transmit* 
ted what he had learned to an-NasAi ( vol . 1. p. 58), Ibn Abi Dunya ( vol . U p, 631), al-Ajurri (?) 
and other eminent doctors in that branch of knowledge. He died in the month of RamadAn, 280 (Nov.-Dee. 
A. D. 893 ). — [Tnbakat al-Ifufldz.) 

(2) AbA Bakr Ahmad Ibn MansAr ar-Ramftdi, a native of Baghdad, travelled to different countries for the 
purpose of learning and collecting Traditions. One of his teachers was the celebrated imAm Ahmad Ibn 
Uanbal. As a traditionist, he was considered to be perfectly trustworthy. He died in the month of the latter 
Raid, 265 (December, A.D. 878). — ( Nvjitm .) 

(3) The Abbaside khalif al-MArnAri and bis two succespors, al-Motasirn and aMVaihik, were inclined to 
the Shiite dootiines and rejected the eternity of the Koran, as find’s word. To this opinion they summoned 
the orthodox doctors to subscribe, and, on their refusal, they tried to overcome their obstinacy by means of 
tortures and imprisonment. 

(4) The Arabic word means a brick. 

(5) In the Koran, sourat 10, verse 42, God is stated to have said : '‘Verily our speech unto a thing, 
“ when wo will the same, is, that we onlj say unto it. Be ( kun ); ami it is.” This was one of the arguments 
adduced by the orthodox inusulinans to prove the eternity [a parte ante) <>f the Koran , considered as the word 
ot God. 

(0) AbA ’1-Abbas Muhammad Ibn YakAb al-Asainm [the deaf ), a maw la to the Onruiyide family, a native 
of NahApAr and the chief Traditionist ot that age in khot.KAn, taught during seventy-six years the knowledge 
which he had acquired. His death took place in the month of the latter Raid, 346 fJuly, A. D. 957). He 
lost his hearing alter having travelled and made his studies. — (Hv/fdz; Nvjum.) 

(7) Sec vol, 1. p. 4o. 


IBN KAJJ. 


The lcddi Abu T-Kasim Yusuf Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Kajj, surnamed al-Kajji 
ad-I)inaweri ( the Kajjian , native of Dmawcr) and one of the great Shafite imams, 
studied under Ibn al-Katlan [voi /. p. 5 1 ), attended Hie sittings of Abu T-Kasim 
Abd al-Aziz ad-Daraki(eof. //. p. 137) and became the chief of the sbafitc sect and 
bead-professor (I). People came from all parts to Dinawer for the purpose of 
studying under his tuition; so general was the desire of deriving profit from his 
erudition and the correctness of bis speculations. In exposing the doctrines of 
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as-Sh&fi, he foil owed a system peculiar to himself. A number of works were compo- 
sed by him and were studied with great profit by legists. Abu Saad as-Sam&ni 
[vol. II. p* 1 5G) says: 11 When Abu Ali al-IIusain lbn Shoaib as-Sinji (vol. 1. p. 419) 
“ returned from (Baghdad where he had been studying under) the shaikh Abu 
“ Hamid al-Isfaraini [vol. /. p. 53), he passed through the town where lbn Kajj 
“ dwelt and was so greatly struck with his learning (in the law) and his merit that 
** he said to him : ‘ I declare, master! that, Abu Ilamid possesses the name of a 
“ * man of science, but you possess the reality.’ To this lbn Kajj replied : 1 Baghdad 
41 * exalted him and ad-Dinawer depressed me. ’ ” He acted as a kddi in his 
native place and was living in opulence when he was murdered by the 
banditti of that town. This occurred on the eve of the 27th Ramadan, 405 
(20lh of March, A. 1). 101 5b — Kajj must be pronounced with an a. — 
We have already spoken of Dinnweri (vol. If. p. 23) and need not therefore 
repeat here what we have said. — The relative adjective Kajji was derived from the 
name of his ancestor. 


(1) The Arabic text has Lj«x)1j plxM ,s.*rv. In th« first vo’unie, p. 5S. an attempt has 

been made by the translator to explain a nearly similar expression, but he mav be mistaken. The word 
is evidently here synonymous with ; s,y th.it the chief of the sucn^e imM hr the i amc as the chief of the 

religion , that it, the rhiet ot the mthndux sect lo whnh hr belonged. The c fur/ of the world or of the tempo- 
ral authority may, perhaps, be the title h\ which the chit I kfuh was designated m the lair ' ' o| the school. 
A considerable number <>1 works Imr been consulted on the, matter, but no inlormat 
from them. 


IBN ABD AL-BARR. 


Abu Omar Yusuf lbn Abd Allah lbn Muhammad lbn Abd al-Barr lbn Aasim 
an-Namari, a native of Cordova, was the imam (the greatest master ) of the time by 
his knowledge of the Traditions, of ancient ( moslim ) history and of every thing 
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connected with these two branches of science. At Cordova, he taught Traditions on 
the authority of the hdftz Klialaf Ihn al> Kasim (I), Abd al-Warilh Jbn Sofyan, Said 
lbn Nasr (2), Muhammad Ihn Abd al-Mumin, Abu Omar al-Baji, Abu Omar at-Ta- 
lamanki, Abu T-AValid Ihn al-Faradi ( vol. II. p. G8) and others. Among the 
doctors of the Fast who kept up an epistolary correspondence with him were Abu 
‘1-KAsirn as-Sakati al-Makki, the hdfiz Abd al-Ghani ibn Said (3), Abu Durr al- 
Harawi (i) and Abu Muhammad Ibn an-Nahhas al-Misri. The kadi Abu Ali lbn 
Sukkara (5) said : “ I heard our professor, the kadi Abu 1-AValid al-Baji [vol. I. 
“ p. 593) declare that there was never in Spain the like of Abu Omar Ibn Abd al- 
u Barr, as a Traditionisl ; and the same al-Baji said : ‘ Abu Omar was the best 
“ 4 hdfiz [tradition i si) of all the people in the West/” Abu Ali al-IIusain Ibn 
Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-Ghassani al-Janani, a doctor of whom we have spoken 
\vqI. I. p. 458), said : “ We other students had for professor Ibn Abd al-Barr of 
“ Cordova; it was in that city that he made bis studies and there also he learned ju- 
fi rispruder.ee. O.ie of his masters was the Se\illian legist Abu Omar Alimad Ibn 
“ Abd al-Mulik, whose lessons be wrote down in his presence; another of his pro- 
“ fessors was Ahu ’l-AYalid Ihn al-Fanuli, from whom he obtained a great quantity 
“ of traditional and philological information. lie was assiduous in the pursuit of 
41 knowledge and acquired such eminence in the different branches of science that 
** lie surpassed all the learned men who had preceded him in Spain.” lie ( Ibn 
Abd ul-llarr) composed a number of useful treatises on the Muwatta (vol. II. 
p. 519), such as the , Tamhid [arrangement), in which he discussed the matters 
and isndds (vol. /. p. xmi ) found in that work; it is arranged alphabetically, 
according to the names of those Tradilionists through whom Malik received his 
information. Nothing of the kind had ever been composed before ; it consists 
of seventy parts. Ahu Muhammad Ibn ilazm (vol. II. p. 207) said : “ As a critical 
•* appreciator of the credibility to which a Tradition may be entitled, I do not 
“ know any one like him, and much less a in one who has surpassed him.” The 
hlidkdr ( Remembrancer ), a work composed by him subsequently, treats of the 
various opinions held by thu legists in the great cities, relatively [first of all,) to 
such articles of law as may he deduced, by private judgment, from the texts giver* 

in the Muioatla, and (secondly) with respect to the historical facts which are ind*. 

sea- 
ted in that compilation. In the lstidhdr lie explains the Muwalla according < ^ 

actual arrangement and in following the order of its chapters. He drew up a j so ^ 
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large and instructive treatise on the names of the Prophet’s companions and entitled 
it the Islidb (comprehensive). In another of his works, he collected every thing 
which had been said in explanation of what is meant by science and of its high value; 
he there indicates the rules which are to be observed in transmitting knowledge 
orally and in learning it by heart. His Kitdb ad-Durar ( book of pearls) contains an 
abridged account of the proceedings and military expeditions (of the first Moslims). 
Another of his works treats of the intellect and intellectual men, and contains passa- 
ges in which such persons are described. lie left also a small work on the Arabian 
tribes and their genealogies. Other treatises also were published by him. The 
composition of works occupied all bis thoughts; to that task he was entirely devoted, 
ind God rendered his labours useful to mankind. His profound knowledge of 
history and his deep insight into the (hidden) meanings of the Traditions did 
not prevent him from acquiring an cxlensive acquaintance with ( Arabian ) 
genealogies. Having left Cordova, lie travelled, for some time, in Western 
Spain, and then passed into the Eastern part of that country. 11c resided for 
awhile in Henia, in Valencia and in Xaliva. lie tilled the kadiship of Lisbon 
and SantaT&n when al-MuzatTar (or cl- Modcifl'ar) Ibn al-Aftas (king of Bada- 
joz ) held those cities under his rule, llis Bahjn tal-Majdlis iva Ins al-Jdlis (the 
iclighlof assemblies and companion of the sedentary } tills three volumes and contains 
a mass of interesting anecdotes, such as are fit to be repeated at literary conferences 
and social parties. Here are some extracts from it : “ The Prophet dreamt that he 
entered into Paradise and saw there suspended a bunch of dales. His curiosity 
“ being excited, he asked for whom they were reserved, and was told that they were 
“ kept there for Abu JaJil . Deeply afflicted witli this information, he exclaimed : 

41 * What has Abu Jahl to do with Paradise? By Allah f he shall never enter into 
“ * itl no soul can gel in there unless that of a true believer.’ Some time after, 

“ when Ikrima, the son of Abu Jalil, came to him and declared himself a Mu- 
l“ sulman, lie was greatly rejoiced, stood up to receive him and then understood 
" that the fruit seen by him represented the son of Abu Jalil.”— ** Djaafar Ibn 
!t Muhammad, he who bore the surname of as-Sadik (vol. I. p, 300), being asked 
what was the longest time which might elapse before the fulfilment of a dream, 
urned this answer : * The blessed Prophet dreamt that he saw his blood 
‘ Ibn° Ure< ^ ° U ^ ant ^ as P ec ^ e( * d°g Upping it up. Now the dog represented Shamir 
\Zi-’l-Jaushan, him who slewal-Husain, the son ofAli Ibn Abi TAlib, and who 
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44 * was a leper. So, the fulfilment of that dream was delayed fifty years. ”’ — The 
44 Prophet had a dream which he related to Abu Bakr as-Siddik : * 0 Abu Bakr,* 
** said he, * melhought that you and f were going up a flight of stairs and that 1 
“ 1 preceded you hv two steps and a half.’ Ahu Rakr replied : ‘Apostle of Cod! 
“ 1 when the Almighty shall have received you info his compassion and mercy, I 
44 * shall survive two years and a half.’” — 4t A Syrian [Arab] said to Omar Ibn al- 
44 Khattah : 4 Melhought 1 saw the moon and the sun fighting one against the other, 
44 ‘ and each of them was aided by a hand of stars.’ — ' On which side were you !’ 
44 said Omar. The other replied that he had sided with the moon. 4 Then,’ said 
41 Omar, 1 you sided with tin* sign which is subject to he effaced By Allah! 
44 4 you shall never more hold a commandment tind< r me ’ Thai man was then 
44 deposed, and he subsequently lost Ins life at SifTiu uhil-l lighting on the side of 
44 Moawia Ihn Ahi Sof\fin.” — 44 Aaisha said to Ahu Bakr : * Mothought that three 
4 4 4 moons fell into my lap.’ — ‘ If your dream he true,’ said he, * three of the best 
4 * 4 men upon earth will he buried in your house.’ When lh Prophet was inler- 
44 red there, Ahu Bakr said to her : 4 There is one of the moons which you saw, and 
4 4 4 the best of them.”' — 4 ‘ An Arab of the desert who, as some sn\ , was the poet 
44 al-llulaiya [vnl. I. p. 200) formed the project of going to travel and said to his 
44 wife : 


“ Count m\ absence by years and wait with patience; leave out the months, for they are 
44 hut short (/i /><!/■//). 

To this she replied : 

“ Remember rm fondness of you and m\ passion; liau* pity on jour daughters tor thej are 
“ little children (sitj/nh'ti). 

41 On hearing these words, he gave up his intention and remained at home.” — 
44 Al-llailliam Ihn Adi (ooLlII. p. G.T3) related that, being asked by Salih Ibn llaiyan 
41 who, of all the poets, was the best legist. In* made this reply : 4 On that subject 
44 4 opinions differ, hut some say that it was Waddali al-Yaman (7) who proved 
4 4 4 himself such when lie pronounced these lines : 

“ I said to her : 4 Here with it (the wine)] Give it to me.’ Sbs miled and answered : * God 

51 
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‘ prcsm c mo from doing n tiling forbidden '* Neither did slir hand il to me till I humbled 
“ mv self before her and taught her how indulgent was God for venial sins.” 

“ Aslam llin Zaraa was told that, if lie fled before the partisans of Mirdas (8), he 
would ineur the anger of the emir Obaid Allah lhn Ziad. To this he replied : 1 1 had 
* rather that he should he angry with me, and I living, than that he should he 
“ ‘ pleased with me, and I dead.”’ — “ An Arab of the desert was insulted by 
“ another and remained silent, lleing asked why he held his peace, he ansvver- 
“ ed : 1 know not that man’s vices, and am unwilling to reproach him with 
‘ 4 defects which ho may not have.’ 1 An idea similar to this has been enounced 
thus : 


“ If, when Amt insulted me, I insulted him, the insulted and the msultor would be 
“ both i opt ohonsiblo. but I spoke well of him and he spoke ill ot ini'; each of us thus 
“■ told lies oi lus aduMsarv.” 

‘ Ali [lam ul’Auhidln, col. //, /). 209 , the son of al-llusain, on both of whom 
“ he the blessing of God, said : *A man who extols ymr good qualities without 
“ ‘ knowing them, will probably speak ill ol you without knowing your defects.’” 
— Al-Moghira lhn Slmha K rol. //. /). AS .V said of Ihr LhaJif > Omar : 1 ll\ Mlali ! 
“ ‘ he was too generous to deceive and too intelligent to he deceived.’” — 41 It is 
“ related that, when Adam was sent out of Paradise and down to earth hv Almighty 
“ God, the angel Gabriel went to him and said : 1 0 Adam 1 God here sends you 
“ ‘ three qualities, so that vou may select one of them for \ ousel 1 and leave the two 
“ ‘ others.’ — 4 What are they?’ said Adam, Gabriel replied . ‘ Modest n, Piety and 
44 ' Intelligence.’-- 4 I choose Intelligence,’ said Adam. r Ilie angtl then told Mo- 
“ destv and Piets to return to heaven, because Adam had made choice of Intclli- 
“ genre. They answered : * We will not return .’ — * llow ! ’ said he, * do you mean 
“ ‘ to desobev ine?’ They replied : 4 \\e do not, hut our orders were, never to quit 
‘ ‘ 4 Intelligence wherever she might he.’” — 44 Ahd al-Mahk I im Ahd al -Hamid (9) 
44 said, in a piece of verse . 

‘ 4 Water has its price in the house of Olhman and bread is there the most precious of 
44 things. Othrnan is aware that praise costs money; yet he wishes to obtain it gratis. But 
44 people are too knowing to praise a man unless thev discover in him symptoms ot liberality.” 

From the same work : 4 ‘ Ar-Kiaslii [vol. II. p . 10] related as follows : 44 The 
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“ people of Basra went out to watch for the appearance of the new moon ( which 
“ indicates the commencement of the month) of (fasting,) Ramadan. One of them 
** discovered it and continued pointing at it lill some of his companions perceived it. 
“ When the moon which indicates the end of the fast was [about to appear ), al-Jam- 
u maz, he who was so much noted for his witty sallies, went to the house of that 
44 man, knocked at the door and said : 4 Come! (let up and lake us out of the 
“ ‘ scrape into which you brought us.*” — I may here observe that al-Jammaz was 
descended from one of Aim Bakr’s mawla. x; his surname was Abu Ahd Allah, and 
his name, Muhammad; his father, Amr, was the son of llammad, the son of Ata, 
the son of Raiyan This al-Jammaz was a sister’s son to Salm(IO) al-Rhasir: As- 
Sarnani (vol. II , p , 156) speaks of him in these terms : “ His longue was virulent; 
44 his sallies were clever. He was older than Ahu Xuvvas (»vi/. 1. p. 391)." Some 
authors assign to him a genealogy different from that which we have gi\en. Al- 
Jaimnaz (I/tf* dromedary , the melton camel) was a nickname hv which he was known. 
Amongst the smart sayings attributed to him we may notice tie following : 44 One 
“ rainy morning,” said he, 44 1 was asked by my wife wlial was best to he done on 
14 such a day as that, and I answered : 4 Divorcing <a troublesome wife)/ This 
“ stopped her mouth and madr her leave me quiet.” — An acquaintance of his went 
to see him, one day, and found him eating out of a dish of meal which he had just 
cooked, “dory to Cod'" said the visitor, “ what an extraordinary godsend! ’* 
Al-Jammaz answered ; 4 4 Disappointments are sometimes more extraordinary; may 
41 rny wife he divorced if you taste a mouthful of it! (11)" As-Sarawi (12' the poet 
said to him one day ; <f Yesterday, my wife brought forth a child, (as pretty) as a 
44 gold-piece newly coined." Al-Jammaz replied : 41 (Thai is not surprising;) its 
“ mother was never considered to he barren.” - \1-Jammaz composed some pieces 
of poetry which he inserted in Ins Kttfib al-Waraka (boo/, of the leaf (?)). One of 
them, which he addressed to an acquaintance who, after being very assiduous in 
frequenting the mosque, had ceased to go there, runs thus : 

You have ceased frequenting the principal mosque, and absence such as that always gives rise 
to unfavorable suspicions, lwdo no snpph nientan works of devotion; vou serve not as a 
witness to law-writings (13). The news we have received of you is (ns jntb/irh/ known as if 
it were) inscribed on banners borne aloft. If you prolong your absence (yh'.ubn), we 'shall 
prolong our talk of it {jhihtt) more and more. 


The following passages are taken from the Bahia tal-Majdhs ; ‘‘Ardashir said : 
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'• 1 Beware of being attacked by a noble-hearted man when lie is lmngry and by a 
“ t \ilp fellow who is sated with food. Be it known to you that the noble are firmer 
41 4 in Mind and llieMle firmer in body ’’’ — All this is taken from the Bahja and, as 
it is <jnife sufficient, there is no need of dilating farther. — The hdfiz Abu Omar [llm 
Abd u l -If an') died at Slialiba j Xalira), in Eastern Spain, on the last da} of the second 
Jtabi, 403 (3id Fchruarv, A. I>. 1071). 11 is disciple, Ahh ’1-Hasan Tahir lbn Mu- 

fauwaz al-Matifiri, t lit 1 s;ime who said the funeral seniee o\cr him, related as follows : 
I heard Ahu Omar lbn Ahd al-Bau sav lliat he was horn on Friday, the 24 ill of the 
second Bald, 308 J29lh ?Sov. \. 1>. 978), just as the imam was reciting the khotba. 
In the lile of the Khalil) Aim Bakr Ahmad lbn Ali lbn Thabit al-Baghdadi [voL I. 
f ). 75), we have mentioned that Ibis person wa^ the hdfiz of the Fast and lbn Abd 
al-Barr the hdfiz of the west, and that llicv both died in the same year. They were 
masters in traditional knowledge. — Maman lakes an a after the n and after tin* m. 
It means sj.ru mj from Mumir lbn Kuril, the piogeintor of a well-known ( Arabian ) 
tribe. This relative adjective offer*- a particular ease of the a being employed after 
the second radical letler instead of the / (14). — We have spoken of Kurt uba[vol. 1. 
p. 9 \) and ol Shatiba K nd. 11. p. 501 ; so, we need not repeat our observations. — 
Abu Omar mentioned that his father Ahu Muhammad Ahd Allah lbn Muhammad 
lbn Ahd al-Barr died in the month of the latter Raid, 380 (June-.! uJv, A. D. 990), 
and that he was horn in the \»ar 330 (A. 0. 9 f il-2). — Ahu Muhammad Ahd Allah 
llm Yusuf, the son ot Ahu On ar llm Ahd al-Barr, was highly distinguished for his 
ki ow ledge of refined literature and the elegance of his style. He is the author of 
some pieces of veise, one of which is the following : 

Gpz** not [loo lai:{g(n/t humh(,vn‘ (<un-). mid hold in jour glances with a tight vein. If you 
slacken the hi idle to them, the} wilt cast \ou into the arena oi death. 

It is staled that he died in the year 458 ( A. f). 10()5-G); lmtGod knows best. 


(1; Ahu 'J-Kjsim Kliiil.if llm nl-K.isim, surnamed llm ad-Dntibagh, was one ot those Spanish Muslims 
who travehed to the Easl for tin- purpi so «d acquit ing ti, iditjon.il knowledge. He studied in Damascus and 
iri Mekkn. Ills aulori.y as a Tradiiionist w.is highly appreciated. lie died in the month ol the latter Itahi, 393 
(Feh. -March, A. D. 1 003.)— {Huffdz, Vakha, t). 

(2) Ahh Olhmfin Said llm Nasr lbn Omar lbn Khalfin, a native of Ecija in Spain, collected Traditions at 
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Cordova, al Mekka and at Baghdad. lit* died in the last- mentioned cil}, probably toward* the end ol the 
tenth century. — ( Makknrt ,J 

(3) Al)d al Chain [tin Sar.d (sir) ul-Azdi, a native ot Egypt, was held to If the ablest Traditional ol the age 
in which he lived, lie died in the month ofSal.ir, 409 (.Inne-Julv, A. I). 1018 . — ( llu/f'fiz .) 

(4) Aim Durr al-Ilarawi, surnamed Ihu as-Sammak, v\a*< prolcssor in chid aL AJhkka (s hmUt al-Haram). 
He died somewhat before the y.ar 4 03 (\. I). H>14). — lla/Jri :.) 

(a) Alifl Ah al - llus on Ihn Mali. mini. id as-S.uiali, surnamed Ihn Mikkaru, was a nativ • of Surugo sa. In 
the year 4S1 (A. D. loss) he ti.i/illed t<. the hast hu the pirpiee ol stu tying, <m i vi-aied Egypt, Basra, 
WAsit and Baghdad, in w hn.Ji In-t i itv In- pn--rd live v mis Oii Ins lelurn to .spam lie he< .line a pn lessor at 
Muniaand there acted also as a kadi, hut nun h uguiu-l hi - will He was wed-versed ,u t’ne K-or.ui-readiiigs 
and had great skill in the ciitua! appivci.iti m ol liaditnue. llaun ■ i- - gu- 1 In- places willi the inlen- 
tnm ol taking a shall 1 in the w.u . aiiisi [lie *4n »sti.nis, lie lost ti is hi. , i.i tli y ai 1 4 ( I), t I 2<)j at the 
tiatlle ol t'ul.iuda. — [Wnhh'in.) 

(in This is an al usimi to t |e\t of the Km an, . 17, v. is-- 1 3, vv eie it is said . We til'd out the sign 
ol the u l '.dll and we calls.- tie* -ign of the da} In shine nutl 

(7 ) \\ add. ill al Vain, III [ 7/.e fun /./#•/ mat ■/ 1 1 //<#'// ; , -ucli w.- tlie suinnuie give i I" Ahd ar- 

Uihm.li, Ilm I -ii i,u I "I ^. 111 . 11 , 0,1 a<i. amt In- In ,mtv H .hew Ins (P'-iimt lioin pin* the Pei si, ins win 

wi re sent into \r, Ina I eli\ I" 1 lie* puipo-.* o! . \pi*!lmg Hie Vli\— im.nis , nd p .icing .Sail Ibri Zi - \ . 1 / n on th*3 
thionf*. IJe was one ol Mu ham man - < /ml* mpor.iin s .ue 1 h-.re a high ivpui.ilion a- a jmef. The Kitnhal - 
loiituiis a long artu I*- on \\ .nlii.ili and mmieioii- i\tiait- tr> nn lu- ineius. The author ol the Nnjum 
pi ii es hi* di ath in the \.*ai 1.3 (A. I>. •. Si-4,, W.nidah w.i- -o baud- -lne that lie aluavs wore a veil to 
pint ct him a.*, mist the evil eve. 

(5) Uni Bi.il Miid.i-, a di-tiiigui-hcd memlier ol the tribe of H.dihih .v d surnamed lhu Edaiy i 

liv.d tnul'*i the leigu o’ Moawu Ihu /hi Snfvun Nn Ii was th * iei .<mr and i ignlm s* ol Ins u« \oiinn that he 
w.i !w,i.- re.iilv m jom with .ui\ hand ol Klurijitis w n Ii imgiit tak»* up amis ag. liist Lin* Om.uvides lor 
the pm pose o| je -r- laid) slung the M -I in g..\ei . nn lit m i! - | l jmitj', e .-imp u it} . ’1 In \ear ill ( \ . I) l»MM) 

witnis-ed lie* mas-urn o! al-Husam. Muli.immad - gi.uidsnii, .nnl most ,il tn- lalin.s, hv Oh.ud Allah Ihn 
ZiAd who, at that lime, governed Irak m tlie name ol the Oman me pi line, ^a/id. the son ol Moavvia. In 
that itamc ve.ii, Miida- w.is.d Hie head ot a parts and vv airing against the Oman ides, lh.id Ilm al-Alidar was 
si ut b} oh.ud Ahull, with a hod} ol lt""p-, ag. iin-l the m-urgi ids. The two armies met on a Friday. 

Mini, is i e<|ut'stcd bn advei's.iry to deler th halile and givd him time to .mompli-li the solemn pi aver which 

all Moslims‘*'are hound to make on that dav. Iliad < on-enteiJ, lml, when the kli.u’jjites were prostrate in 
pi.ner, he charged upon them with his (avail'} and cut them to paves. Mini As fell with the re.it. — 
(Ihn Uoraid’s Uihhult, Ihu al-Athii s htinnl.) 

{[)) 1 cannot discovei who tins Al»d al-Malik was, not who was the Oihrnan whose avarice lie attack-. 

(1 (i) See. \ol. I. p. ii. 

(H) The text of the manuscripts i- piobahly faulty : the} read ^ The right 

reading seems to be ^ ^ ^ In the auei dotes (old ol Na.-c ad-I)in Khoja, an individual, halt knave and half 
fool, who figiins m ihe popular htera'ure <»1 the East, tins saying n aitrilmtrd to him on account of his 
simplicity. In the Arabia edition ot these uuei doles, the reading is that which I have here proposed. The 
anecdotes of this bufloun exist also in Turkish. 

(12) Abfl T-AU as-Sarawi a native of Tabunstan, stood pie-eminent as a prose-writer and as a 
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pop). Up was out' ol Uium* litrraiy men who firqucntPil th- court ol the vizir Hid al-AmM (vol. III. p . 250). 
— (TllAl.il)l s Ynlmid). 

( 13 ) Ni> m. in i on Id he a witness in humls or give evidence iu court of justice unless lus character as a pious 
anti virmoii'* mosiiin was well estahlisheil. 

( 14 ) 7'riis is not exe- phonal case; it fills under the general rule : Namtr lornis Hainan, as Ma/lk and 
hal>'tl l"i'in Malahi and Kulruh. 


VI SIT VS-SIIUFI. 


Aim Muhammad Yusuf I bn Abi Said al-IIasan Jbn Abd Allah Ibn al-Marzuban 
as-Sirufi, was a grammarian, a philologer, a historian, a man of merit and the son 
of a man of merit. We June alreads spoken of his father (ml. 1. p. 377). Abu 
Muhammad, being well acquainted with grammar, occupied, as a professor, the seat 
left vacant b\ the death of his lather. We have already gi\cn Hie date of that event, 
lie undertook all the occupations in which his father bad been engaged, and, even 
in the latter’s lifetime, he instructed students. The work which bis father had left 
unfinished and which hud ieeei\ed the title of al-lLnda the sufficiency laas termi- 
nated bv him. It is one of the most important and instructive works of the kind ; 
his lather had begun by commenting Sibawaih’s hildh [rol. II. p. 3%), a> we have 
already menlmned, and displayed in that task such erudition and research as ne\er 
had been shown Jit fore by any of those person** who treated the subject; after that 
he drew up the Hilda, which was thus the fruit of the information acquired hv him 
during his researches and whilst he was writing out his work. He died before 
the termination of his task, and it was his son who completed it. Every impartial 
critic who may examine the book will not find any great difference between the style 
and manner of the father and those of the son. Yusuf as-Sirafi composed afterwards 
a number of treatises in which he elucidated the verses adduced as examples in some 
(grammatical) works of great note; such, for instance, was his explanation of the verses 
cited by Sibawaih,and whichislhe bust and the most extensive treatise on that subject. 
He wrote also a very good explanation of the verses quoted in the lsldh al-Manh/t 
(page 293 of this vul.); another treating of the verses which occur in Ahu Ohaida’s 
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Majdz ( vol . 111. p. 391); another on the verses of the Madni (a work on the figura- 
tive expressions of the Koran) by az-Zajjaj [vol. 1. p. 28), another on the verses 
quoted by Abu Obaid al-Kasim lhn Sallam [vol. 11. p. 48G) in the (iharib al-Mu- 
sannuf (1). This list we might easily augment. The students to whom he gave 
lessons in philology went twice over the books of that science under It is direction : 
the first time, they recited to him the text, and, the second time, they received from 
him its explanation. One of the works r< ad to him was the Ktfuh al-Hdrt [the. surpas- 
sing, a philological work), composed In al-Mufaddal lhn Salama (vol. I 1 . p. fill); it 
forms a number of volumes, the contents of which have been digested into the Kitab 
al-Ain , that philological work winch is attributed to al-Khalil lhn Ahmad [rol. I. 
p. 493). To this book he added a considerable quantity of philological observations. 
The copies which be made of the Islult nl-M> 'Uk were written In him from me- 
mory (2). Abu ’l-AIa al-Maam [rol. /. p. 9i) related as follows : “ Ahd as-Salam 
“ al-Basri, the keeper of the public library .Tj at Baghdad, who was a man of 
“ veracity and a good friend of mine, told me that he was present at one of Abu 
“ Said as-Si rail’s sittings, whilst a student was reading aloud under his direction Jbn 
“ as-Sikkil's lsluh aUManUk. When he came to the verse in which llumaid lhn 
4 ‘ Thaur (\) says : 

“ And (/ //v/.s sometimes harm' /> // ; a ihm-ilanked ( unnef winch, during [the hint of) iho 
day, took rest and, dining the night, slung on at a trot. 

“ Abu Said here observed that the word llun-flanked should be put in the geni- 
“ five case, ami then, turning towards us, he said : 4 The conjunction ami , being 
‘‘ ‘ here equivalent to sometimes, governs the genitive.’ On hearing tin's 1 said : 
i4 ‘ God preserve you, kadi! the verse which precedes shows that the word is in the 
“ 4 nominative .’ — * What is that verse?’ said he. 1 answered : 

“ God, who sent down from heaven the true direction, has brought me to you; my guides 
“■ were a (heavenly) light, isl.miism and a thin-ilanked etc. 

44 On this, he went over the passage again and corrected the mistake, llis son, 
11 Abu Muhammad, who was present, changed colour on witnessing vvliat had passed 
** and, standing up instantly, with every mark of displeasure in his looks, he retur- 
“ ned to his shop, — he was a butter merchant, — sold that establishment and took 
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“ to study. Up continued to acquire information until lie attained Hie highest rank 
“ in learning and then composed a treatise in which he explained the verses cited 
“ in llit 1 Isldh al- Mtuittk. ’ Ahii ’1-Ala said also : * A person who saw him whilst 
“ he >\as composing that treatise told me that he had then before him four hundred 
“ diwans [or collections of poems)." — Yusuf as-Sirafi continued to hold one uni- 
form line of conduct, studying and teaching, till the day of his death. That event 
took place on the e\e of Wednesday, the riTtli of the first Raid, 3 So [30lh April, 
A. D. 99. p. lie was then aged fiilv-five xears and some months. The next 
morning, he was buried, and the funeral service was said over him h\ Aim Rakr 
Muhammad Ihn Musa nl-Khuxx.irc/.mi [ml. I. p. tiO ; so sa\s llil.il Ihn al-.Mu- 
hassan as-^ahi rol. III. p. 928 m ln^ Annals. Another author stales that ho 
(Yusuf as- S fra fi was hor i in tin' Near 330 V l>. 9'il-2 and that he died on 
Monday, the 27th of the above-mentioned month ; (iod knows best! Yusuf 
was a pious, virtuous man, veiv deioul and lining in the plainest manner, lie had 
frequent discussions and contmveisie*- will. \bu Talih Ahmad Ihn Ahi Rakral-Ahdi, 
the grammarian of whom we have spoken 'ml 1. p. 82). These conferences have 
been (preserved and) handed down, hut tliis G not a lit place for them, in the life 
of his father we have spoken of the word Sirup 'vn!. I. p 379' and need not therefore 
repeat our observations. Ihn Haukal savs, in his MasdltU ira 'l-Munuili/ i roads and 
realms) (5) “ Siraf is a large sea-port town in Persia ; its building* are in teak 
“ xvood. It is situated close to a lull which ox ci looks the sea, and possesses neither 
* ‘ water, nor cultivated grounds nor flocks; Act it is one of the richest place.* in 
“ Persia (C). It lies in the neighbourhood of Jannaha and IVajirem. A traveller, 
** on starling from Siraf and following the shore-road, xvill arrive at the castle (hisn) 
“ of Ihn Omara, a strong fortress on tin* border of the ^ea; tln*re is not a stronger 
“ place in Persia. It is said that its (former) possessor xxa* the person whom God dc- 
“ signaled by these words (of the Koran; sural IS, verse 78) : • And there was 
li * behind them a king who look everv ship bv force.’”— Another author says that 
the name of this king was al-Juhnula , xx ith a n in each of the lirst syllables and the 
last syllable terminating in an a. It was he whom a certain poet meant in the 
following lines, addressed to an oppresssor of the people : 

Julunda was a tyrant, but thou art a greater tyrant than he. 

The statements on this subject differ and God alone knows the truth. 
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(1) This title, which is soniefiinos written al-C,/mi\b al-Muaannnf, , appear^ to signify • /tie uncommon 
terms anti ci]>re*si<»i\ ovrut mn/ i n the Musinnaf. There were two works mlitlrd nl-Musannnf ; one ti eating 
i.f the traililiims an I composed hy Ilm Ain Shaih.i, and Iho otlicr hv Ilm Jinni (see vol. II. p. 191 and I l-ij 1 1 
Khahl.i’s ftiMifii/raphtnii Ihctwtinry, tmuo II, p. 304) forming a conrmicnl.iry on the Tasitf, or treatise mi 
i lie coujiig.i'iMiis and gramma I n <d inflect mis, hy Abu Otlnnnu al-MA/im ( n,l . /. p. 264). The fid/iz 
Abu Hakr Ahd Allah Ihn Muhammad al-Ah-i, rurnarm d Ilm Ain hhaiha, was a Traditionnist ol tli 
highest icpi.iatimi. Al-Ihik' .in, Ahi'i Ii.iwiVJ.iud Ilm AI.Ij.i lu\r given T radiliuns or. Ins authority. He 
Mught ;d D.miascus. TI is di-.ith t- >■ -K plan in the month < f Muli.inam , 23fi (July-Augu t, A. D. 849). 
— [Iln/ftiz, Snjt'nn , ll<>) / * hhnl.fn ) 

(2) ’Hi 1 ii \i is mute oi ie^ .iliered in tie- m uiii-.( ript and tW print, d edit on?. , -unbining the diltercnt 

milling,, I obtain ~-'~l > >d isr~ u ~ t l f, "ii nler as equivalent to 

and *e.i 1 nu-n/.iiii/i » H tin*. \\..rd N* p’ uimteed nn\khnho tho ant/ cedent tor 

J-cv f .» > i, . . i Ik ii'oi lli in- ni'ii: of ll" phi as ■ i- lie, ills lla' same ill both cases. 

(3) I, teialiv : I'.- :i«M'"te»- . Ml . I. ..I I n.o\!.-L. . 

f \) Hum ml Ilm ri.aui d. II ei, a " ml i - d lim tril. .. Aa'iirll.ii.sa-Aaatid.ieoiili-iiijioiaiyofMiili.itil- 
ni id , ™ ,e i | o. 1 . .[ '-.’ii,* i .pm ill i > i — I t.ii I ),,t a ' 1’ / hi/,''/ ; 

C, 'Dus . ’.i, ai I i'll- t\\ .■ .’1-. a, d I*. ■•nc of ..III Ml ituisi'l lpt' 

(». 1m i-l, i u ..! lli a I. I ' -si- * //■" > i h l>r.h tliat 1 M’ \\ i.-tPiif. Id a word to winch no 

appl'-l 1 1 i.’e -1 T ni:. i 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 ( m |i . d, (, > i, atm < 1 1 1 a 1'ai: wlinh givr* the p iss-''ge reads c -a~I 

m i • • ■ i , - ,o '5 l t. i m > i , • * he -v- * "he n-h %'), lilt the pa m *e O r.(.t to ho found 

e. 'lie • op\ ! l!>n if oik o -v I. ”■ r.iMs. 


A 1U '» \ K. U II A > - A A .! I II A M J . 

Aim \ Aim \u n r tin; YaLM. Vm hnvii Ilm Khunzad an-Najh ami, a philologcr 
and a naii\-’< f I»i>i.\, Mile! ri Fg.pl. Hi* nine uf a family which producod a 
minil)- l r uf eminent hff? t n s .| ll -^ j nil of (hem dcqtlv versed in philology, gifted 
t\i(h everv talent and po-M* jo f h-* must solid information on these subjects. Aim 
Yakub taught traditions or do' au!horiI\ of Ahu Yahja Zakariya Ibn iahya Ilm 
K ballad as-Saji ;?■<>/ Ill p. h I l ) and oilier masters of that time. The same infor- 
mation was transmitted down *m his authority hy Ahu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn laafar 
al-Kl’.uz.ii and others. I!e was the most remarkable man of all the family; 
his handwriting (*fs a bnul: copyist) was not good as to its form, but extremely correct, 
an 1 nearly such also was that of his company [his disciples). The people of Misr ( Old 
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CaiF 0 ) were so anxious and so eager to procure (boohs) written by him, that a copy 
which he made of Jarir’s poetical works was purchased at the price of ten dinars (1). 
In Egypt, the received texts of old works, treating of philology, Arabic poetry and the 
battle-days of the (ancient) Arabs, are those which lie had delivered orally and which 
he himself had drawn up. Indeed, he was able to dictate from memory hooks of 

that kind and was peifectlv well acquainted with such matters. The members of 

ids family who were in Misr suppoited themselves by trading in fire-wood. 
The grammarian Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Jim Barakal 11m llilul al-Misri (2) ob- 
tained his philological information fiom some of Abu Yakub's disciples and was old 
enough to have seen their master; but, being then a child, be was not capable of re- 
ceiving lessons from him. MiiwaHuk nd-Din Urn ’1-llajjaj Yusuf Urn al-Khallal al- 

Misri, lb' 1 oltieul lcspondence wnler to whom we shall assign an article 
farther on, idated that lin Iko ukfit -aid ! » him : “ 1 saw Abu Yakub walking on the 

road wind: lords '•» the kaial’i i t I. / p. 51 V. lie was an ddeih man of a law m 
*’ complexion, with a Lumiv bt ard and a huge round turban. In bis band lie held 
“ a book w nidi be kept readu; a*- ii 1 walked on. ” 1 bis abortion b, rnuti\>\ eriibb' 

the hnjiz \\ ii hlnik lbif.bim Urn < \ii 1 Iim Abd Allah, g< •neraliv know n 1 \ the a:qu 1- 
It'ion t_f a!— llablial [the y^ne-nninii ■ 3 > \s, in the Olcluan ( IVa/an/df' of which be 
w.s the compiler, that the death ni V! 'i lakfih kliarrzfcl an-Aujirami to- »k place on 
iuas'iav, the 1th d Muharram, 123 22nd Dec. A. D. 10*1, and another authoi 
places 1 i is birth or ’ho tOihd Zai ’l-tlnja, 315 15th march, A.D. 057;. Aow, 11m 
Barakal was born at OM Cairo in the ye:u 120 I). 1020) and died tin re in 520 

1). 1120 : h- ing at that lime liic duel giammarian of Ivgvpl. Tin** is even said 
b\ Miiwallak ad-Diu Ibn al- klialldl. How then c..uhl Jlin Barakal have non Abu 
A ah til) as he describes? he was onlv Unco vears old at tin' time of Abu Yakub’s death. 
It was j.cihnps the lillei’s son whom lie perceived; Bud knows! — 'Jhe Kadi al- 
Fadil (rot. II. p. 1 1 1', said that, in all Ihn Barakafs poems, there was nothing finer 
than these two verses, composed In him on Musafir al-Allar (4) ; 

0 thou whose nerk is like lli.il of a /A (5; ami whose waist is a pliant wand ! Werevou 

to disdain me and repel me, do vou think von could ever get out of my heart ? 

Ihn Barakal obtained his grammatical information from Ihn Babshad, a gramma- 
rian of whom wc have already spoken (rol. 1. p. 647 ). Al-Kadi ar-Hashid Ibn az- 
Zubair (rol. I, p. 143 ) mentions him with commendation in the Kitdb al-Jindn. — « 
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Kharrzdd; such is the orthography of this name according to llie learned in Tradi- 
tions. it is Persian ; ztul means son, but /harr, with a double r, has no meaning ; 
so wc must suppose that the people who spoke Arabic altered the orthography of the 
name, according to their usual custom in such cases, and that it was primitively 
hhdrzdd, which, in Persian, means the son of a thorn. Khnnhid signifies the sun; 
if this was the word intended {in the formation of the name*, the syllable shid nm i 2 * 4 5 6 7 8 t 
hate been suppressed, and such a licence h indeed authorize 1 jn Persian). We 
must say that, in general, the Arabs tamper grcallv with foreign names. — 1 have 
•ince read, in that chapter of al-l»aladon’s Kildh ul-Huhhi.i ;G) which contains the 
account of Persia and its pro\i»ccs , that Ardushtr lihurrch means hahd Ardashtr 
dhr <jlonj ofArdashir) ( 7 ). — iXajirami is dei i\ed from Nujinnn on Najdram. Abu 
Saad as-Samam [col. II. p. 15fi) i>a\s in i.is nsdb t that Ih is i> the name of a quarter 
in the oily of Basra. According to another aullmnh, it i> the name of a Milage in 
the territory of Basra, lying on the road which leads to Pars and ^touted near 
Miaf. God knows best! A similar statement is made in the Vasal;/ tea 7-J/a- 
mdhk (8 , which places this town on the coast of the Persian <-n!l'. r i lie fad seems 
to he that a number of persons belonging to Pujiram went to Basra and settled in a 
quarter which then rcrei\eJ the name of the place front which limy cam*. Bod 
knows best ! 


(1) Tin’ It. a n , .1 .l.rir - poems which in llio muvor^it^ library .it Lovdt-n, ii Is about loin hundred and 

pa go . If ih-* tiantfTiptinn ul such ti Woik iW m\ dinar- and if the ilinai he e-umated at thirteen .shil- 
lings and rj-rhl peine, each pape would have hmuaht m lo the (opust somewhat more than two pence. 

(2) Aim Ahd Allah Muhammad Rm IiarakAt lhu llil.il as-Saidi.a name of Said, or upper Egypt, was known 
as a giammaiian and a phiiu’oger He compost'd a {Uniat or) wotk on the topography of Cairo, and died 
A. II. 520 (A. D. ll'iti), — Annuls .) — See also the lust volume of the pivv’ut work, page i»4S. and, m 
the third lin *, read h in place of Saadi. 

{A) AI>ii Ishak Ibrahim Ihn Said an-NotiiAiu, a hdfiz ol pood authority and noted lor his piety, was a n.iti\e 
ot Egypt anil died m Old Cairo (Ahsr), A. II. 4S2 (A. I>. 10SU-90), aped ninety years. — (Mill's Innah, 
Nujtim). 

(4) This person is not known lu the translator. 

(5) The name of tbrlk is given to a sort o r ewer witn a curved spout nke that o‘ a coftee-pot. 

(6) See de Goeje's edition ol the Liber Eipugnationus Regionum, page 38i> of the Arabic te.vt. 

(7) The author forgets to draw his conclusion; he evidently means to say that Kharrzdd may be derived 
lrom Khunxh-ZAd ( the son of glory). 

(8) See page 334 of this vo’ume, note (13). 
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YUSUF AL-11 AM ADANI. 


Abu Yakub Yusuf llm Ai\ub lbn Yusuflbii al-llusain 1 bn Wahara al-llamadani, 
the jurisconsult, the man of learning, the ascetic, the dmnelx favoured, he who of- 
ten enjoyed slates (of exaltation, and possessed miraculous gilts (l),went to Uaglidad 
in ] i is youth, some time after the "Near Hit) i V. 1>. 1007' and became the assiduous 
disciple of Abu Ishak as-Shiiazi i rol. I. p. 9',. lie studied law under that doctor till 
he mastered the fundamentals of jimspi udence ,2^ the ^ptrm of Jodi me peculiar 
to ihc Simple sat) and the examination of ronlrovei t< d questions. I rad i lions wcie 

received b\ him tiom the lips of lli v Link Abu ’l-llu-am Muhammad Urn All llm a!- 
Muhtadi lb llali , Abu 1-Ghanaiin \bd t^-Saiuad lim Ah lbn al-M.imun, Abu 
.laafar Mubanirnad Jim Uimad Jbn al - Ma-lum.! and other lcaeb"is el that 
time. At Ispahan and Samarkand bebeuid liadiliom delneied and to k down m 
wiiting the greater part of them. Having then abstained i:vm that practice and 
given it up, In' took to a life of self- mo; lilieation, drv.dmn d exercises, and itt’iiU \m 
pursuit vf Gvd's grate : tins be con h mud till lie 1.. . .m*’ a* a lehgieiis band-post, 
direeling towards Hod. In the \e;u Ma (A. U. 1 121-2 lie wtnt 'again, to Uaghdad 
and opened in the Nizamixa College a course ot leiigum- lmti uclieii which bad the 
greatest success with the public. Hie vcnciah'e slunlJi and picador, Abu ’1-Fad) 
Safi Jbn Abd Allah, related as follows : 4< J was one dav pie-ent at a sitting held b\ 
“ our shaikh Yusuf al-llamaddni m the Aizimiva College, and a multitude of people 
“ were there assembled. A legist named lbn as-SaLKa then s t» u » J up, and vexed 
“ llie shaikh and proposed to linn a question : * Sit down.' said \aKub, ‘ for thon* 
“* words of xours smell slrongh of infiichlv, and urn ma\ probablv die in ano- 
flier religion than islamism ! Some time after the uttering of these words, a 
“ Christian ambassador, sent to the Lbalif b\ the king of the Creeks, arrived [in 
“ Baghdad}, lbn as Sakha went to visit him, asked to become bis follower and 
“ said : 4 It strikes me that 1 shall abandon the religion of islamism and adopt 
yours.' The ambassador granted bis request and took him to al-Conslanliniya 
“ ( Constantinople ), where lie got attached to the service of the Greek king and died 
“ a Christian, llic hafiz Abu Abd Allah Muhammad lbn Mahmud al-Ilaghd£di, 
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“ surnamed ILn an-Najjar (vol. l.p. 11) says, in that article of his [biographical] his- 
f 4 tory of Baghdad which treats of Yusuf al-llamadani : 4 Abu ’l-Karam Ahd as-Salam 
lbn Ahmad, a teacher of the Koran-readings, said in my presence : * Ihn as- 
“* Sakku was a reader of the noble Koran and could psalmody it will) great elc- 
gancc. A person wlio saw him at Constantinople said to me : 4 1 found him 
King on a sofa, sick and holding in his hand a sort ol fan with which he drove 
away the flies from bis face. I asked him if the Koran still remained in his me* 
Lti mory, and lie replied that he lemembcred nothing of it except the single verse : 
The time may come when the in filch shall wish that they were Mo Inns (sural 15, 
verse 2), and that lie had forgotten the rest.’ Cod present* u-> from an o\il dcs- 
*“ liny, fi oiu tin 1 loss of 1 1 is grace and from the down-coming of 1 ! i^> vengeance ! 
“ \\v prav him to Keep us firm in the reli« •mi of islaiimiii; Amen ' Vmeii ! ’ ” — 
\\m Saad Jim as-Samani [col. 11. p. 150 sajs : “ Wisuf Ilm Aivnb al llamadani 
“ was a nati\e of Buzanajiid, a village situated m that pail of the province of llama- 
“ dan winch is contiguous to Uai. He was an imfini noted foi jiiety, living in the 
“ fear of God and the practice of devotion; according to what he knew he acted, fill- 
“ filling all his obligations. To him were granted frequent stales and psoionged 
‘ ' slaloms [m religious CJltisy ;; on bim devolved the educaliun ol the n nices who 
“ umpired sinceiely 1) a dccuut lift . Jn bis convent [ninth at Maiw was assembled 
sucli a number of persons who bad renounced the woild loi the lu\c of tiod, that 
“ the like of it could not be imagined, neillmi was it to be found m ;id\ other con- 
“ vent. From voiilli to old age be followed the appio\ed pelli. the wav of recti- 
“ tude and nglileousness. Having left hi" village for Bai hd.ol, lie went to tee the 
“ imam Abu lsbak as-Shirazi { rol. J. p. S)» ami, dining Ins i e-Khmer m that city, lie 
studied jurisprudence under his direction and attended his lessons with the utmost 
1 ‘ assiduity, lie thus acquiied a superioi knowledge of (In' law and, in the s pecu - 
** lativc part of it particularly, he surpassed all his eonteinporaiies. Though still a 
“ vouth, lie was appointed to direct the studies of a large ehi^s of students in as- 
“ Shirazi, who had remarked his self-denial, liis virtuous conduct and his exclusive 
“ application to the duties of religion (3). 11c subsequent)} abandoned the spccula- 

“ live studies which had absorbed liis attention and betook himself to a moie serious 
“ occujialion , the practice of devotion , the calling of the people to the service of 
“ God and the conducting of his fellow-students in the path of righteousness, lie 
* * then went to reside at Murw, whence lie removed to Herat, where he remained 
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“ for some lime. Being invited lo return to Marw, lie proceded tlullier and, towards 
44 the close of his life, he paid a second visit to Herat. Having then resolved on 
“ going hack to Marw, he set out on his journey but, when he reached Bamayin, a 
“ place situated between Herat and Baghshur, he breathed his last. This happened 
“ in the month of the first Rain, 555 (oct.-nov. A. I). 1140). He was buried there, 
* ‘ hut his body was afteiwards remo\ed to Marw. His birth is placed, not widi eei- 
“ tainty hut with probability, in the year r » 4 0 , \ . I) lOiS-9'i, or 4H. lie was lion* 
“ at Ruzanajird. ’’ — \il that precede.-* was exljceh'd h\ me hum Jbn an \ jj ir's 
graphical, history nf H.ghd.uh. * — S.m-evmds uom.t in Ini- notice w':i;-\ recmis 
elucidation : 1 Vulture, the name o! h* c.mvMm , I a** no r loaning m \r.d .e a-* fn a 
1 know'. — Al-Kn:!uitii::,Jl a\ She meal riU •»! f e Curbs Util:, , w - so e ' ! !;*il t .!ler it- 
founder, KoManlir. {(\ ntshrili,,. ). V !.« . v. - il.e ih-t of thru .-'".iieigi^ I 1 - ,! c ndu a v< 
Christianity. — JUiztunijml i- a ulh ge in litt m-uv/rc rj llnvadon and at a da\‘ 
journey from that city . It lies near v v,»h; ? > s* ? a:-Sa:na.ii in Jus A — Mi 
Manv we ha\e already spoken rol, 1 p 50 . — !Ui>ua\}hi n. a small town in hh a a 
san, acconhng to the same ant!;'"-. -- limit we li.xe a!r<ad\ mntn-md [n,l. I 
p . 78 ; it is one of the four seats ol gnxemmenl which c\iM m hliomsin. 'i t.<* i.i ; 
arc Aaisapur, Marw and Ralkh. — llujhshdr i- al,-o a tillage in khom an and lu- 
between Marw and Herat. We liuu* mentioned m our aitiele on the jurisconsuh 
al-Hasan lhn Masud al-Fana [vul. t. p . 420 that lie diew Ins surname of ul- 
Baghawi from tin place. 


(3) For the explanation of lln-sc term-?, which lu-i >np lu tin tbi-jrv <>f that m^tic devotum which v,,- 
practoed b\ the Sufis, see the preface uf J&m<- tu the twelfth vdiinie of tin* A oticei et Extrmts. 

(4) Ibn Kliahliiu ha* a chapter on the luxulaiiurutaU <*f jurisprudence in hi* Prolegomena. Sr> my french 
translation of that work, tome 111, pace 25. 

(3, Lit-'ralh : io nhnt concerned him. Ibn Khaldun *ay*, in hi* Prolegomena, tome 111, paijo 185 : “ Le 
16pislateur auton*c tout ( e qui dm#* nos pi nsc-es vers la rilium, ptree qu’cl e nous assure le bonheur <1 m- 
l'autr*’ \ie; il permet les actes qui, cn nous po-eui ant la nourriture, .v suren t imtro lncii-etre dan-- ce inonde.. 
Quant aux actes qui nc nous intdressent pas et qui tu- re n ferment rien de mal, rhoinim- qui .sm ubstient iu 
s'61oif, r ne pas de la faveur divine : le nieillcur b'lnnigiia^e qu’un puisse dou tier de *a somim^inn it !a wjlonh 3 4 
de Dic-u, c’ist de s'ab'-tenir dcs actes qu’on n’a aucun int6ret de fairt*. " 
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A L - A A L A M A S 1 1 - S II A N T A M A HI . 


ibe 'grammarian Abu T-llnjjaj Yusuf !hn Stilaiman Ibn Isa, surnarued al-Aalam 
//i, lull'd ippcd) was a native of ShanUimariya in the West I). He Ira- 
\rlbd toFurdoia in the year '§3.‘» I). 1 0 r j 1 2) and n sided iheie lor some lime. 

,i..\mg studied undei Al»u l-lviMru Ibiaium Ibu Muhammad Ibn Zakariya 
d-illili, Abu Sabi a!-H ir.ini and Abu Rakr Mu.-dim Ibn Ahmad an ac- 
ini. pi died lilcraiy •''•holer, lr* became well anpiainlod v.ilb {purr} Arabic, philology 
and l!ie i'bw iuu;di\ ( xnre -e ] in p.>. In. i: •* p.^e-sed b\ liearl all Ibe passages 
1 1 ! n 1 ! .'i 1 1 \ * of die e suhjerK in which be Ltd applied w.lh gieat assiduity. TI is ex- 
1 u. h ' L:n;m , lb A i 'cm ! i\ rues* f.f h.s memor, and Ibe correctness [of the lexis 
'ifi'h f:r u:rl'i!r !) pi., cored bun wile lepulaln'M. To hi- pupils be luriiisbed a 
•;[•(. el fjuarbl\ < f mf.'i m'llem, and lie v. - lie* o:d\ l' , v!o , r of tbal lime wlio.se renown 
•dtiaeled dobe:,: fr uu del ml pails. One of bo .h-npb- v is \ b u All al-ilusain 11m 
-mo ad r 1 • • « ' ! i mad aM'iki-sini a!-.lai\:mi, l!ie jame of whom we lia\ c spoken 
n\. I. p. K>8'. \J-Aolam, b>\\,u<L Le close of h;.s life, lost his sight. Ho com- 
jn.su! a e.mm.enim ) the ./mm/' .d Abu ’!-!wim ac.-Zijjaji [ml. U. p, 02' and a sepa- 
p.uale hvati-** on thexor.-e- jiren as c.r<miph m tbit work. A commentary on the 
poetical weal - of al -M lit mabi.i ’ id. I. p. 102', was drawn up b\ him with the assis- 
tance of his master. Ibn ai-liiib. He commuilvl aK> ibe liawdsu :vul. 1. p. 318], 
as far a* 1 can judge; fori » nee po-ses.n'd an explanation of that work In one ash- 
Sbanlamari; 1 do nol now recoiled the f ntlur) names of the author, but am inclined 
to think that it was the person of whom we aie speaking. It is a very good work, 
whoever made it. Al-Aalam died at Scxille, a city in the Spanish peninsula, A. II. 
i70 (A. I). 1083-4). He was horn in the year r il0 (A. H. 1019-20). The follow- 
ing relation was made by Aim d-IIasan Shuraih Ibn Muhammad Ihn Shuraih ar- 
llonini, a native of Seville and the preacher in the great mosque of that city : 
“ On Friday, the 15lh of Shawwal, 470 (25th February, A. H. 1084) took place the 
“ death of my father/Abu Abd Al lab Muhammad Ibn Shuraih. I went to inform 
* 4 the professor and master Abu T-Hajjaj al-Aalam of that event, because they loved 
41 each other as brothers. He wept bitterly on hearing the news, and exclaimed : 
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t% * Wc lioloir (o Hod ami unto him must we return! ’ lie then said: ‘ I shall not 
<< ; Min we him mere than a month.’ And so it happened. — In adocumcnt written 
}n the Mimed and urinous teacher of Koran -reading, Muhammad Ihn Khair (2\ 
w ] » , » wa*' a nati\e of Spam, I found the following note : “This Aim ’l-Ilajjaj 
* was surname 1 al -Atthnn heeause he was much disfigured hv a slit in his upper lip.” 

1 may hcie oh one that a man who has that defect in his upper lip is called an 
uaUnti. wln-h word L, derived from the -verb nlnnn , ijnltnuii. ahnnan . A female 
with Ihi" d»d imiJ\ u designat'd hv the teim alma. If the defect he in lie 4 lower 
l:p. the ad jeeii\ e v r jl,th , denved fiiun the \c\h fait ha , Ija/iahu, fahthan This is 
eoiif'-rn.ahl.' to the i eral rule for all \erhs \\ h j < • h designate h<ulil\ infirmities and 
defects : th 4 . d h. d hotter i- t lli-wed. in the preterite, hv an t and, in tin 

am ist an.! I* c imur, i ' an »/. Such are th* 4 u 4 ihs /harisa, ija/, Itrasu. Zhnrn'tm [In 
hr damh' hi r,<u if. ’’ / ■/• h :i i\-ir In hr !rj>Ti>H<), (imm, ytrva, ihnnn [to hr Him f. 
j:i sm'h \,d ' alj'-iiA.* mdie ding l!:e pei-mi takes > i/i f hr n.nsru’inr the foim 
njitl: > . th ' s.\ : ii •••', ifh in . njhih. \ l u Aazid >uhad Ihn Amr aM.iiinn, a 
memhei d the ! * i i « 4 of Km : - 1 1 f 0pl a cm *• m •tirarij of Muhiunniul hid a haielip. 

lien hi w * i ! *i .> t . * i- ,>]{, i ,-t t!io li.dtle ««t It . tl i , ( hnar Urn al-Kliathih i o 1 h» tin 
Ap'*‘de e! ti >] ; •• 1 ,‘| mo plije!. out his f-jr* *- ' ■■•tli -n that in 4 m:i\ inner a_am -land 
'* ho ward to in, he -p.ache- agaimt vmi.” 1 he Prophet r< pled •• Let him alone; 

hei.u : , . e* 4 do; , * » ,nd I* w ward in a mannei v hieli y..n will appro\e of." Ihn 
Suln.ii w ■< r ". ! oi d r, a cmiecl and elegant ^ j oak < 4 r . It was he who rune ./‘mm 

Md>l: hi a: Unldhie. f . *i tin* purpose of concluding a tnice, andui that In 1 succeeded. 
Havin . uih '.jinml!' embraced l'd.mii-m, im pimed a/nrm-e convert. i In* ,%/ in 
dnrj f,u r!, 1 . ioIi Mm Pr*»ii!i' lf lor. hdd, r* ,dl\ nemirivd : whmi lmgaU’Up In- soul 

In G ri. *i ’ \ t r the \rah- apw hdized and violent ili^eulmn ar«**e l.etwicn them. 
Snh - t, »,] >> *. , [h-m at Mr Id .i, i !u*» 1 for v. .. i d and addu 1 M-d !K pr.iplo in a speech 

which i . : • t 1 e- I’n-ni and put an end to their di-pulo-. iln-was the praise- 

woitii; 1 i . ■ ‘ r f..' ;j, xv !iifh i!e 4 Prnjd.et had f«*ie 4 en. A\ hen ( hnar n-ked lemc to 

Jiln'h: h ' h ‘ 1 ■ * t * * e 1 1 1 in nidm In proven! him fiom making -pei 'die-, he wa. 

awaie !’ e.l t <v n- haungah relip and no fmnl-tei 111 iind gieat dillieull\ in pro- 
nmneu' , t o i. w ad-'. — Aulara Ikn Shaddiid al-\h i, the fimou;. horseman [and 
thr no'; r . ft,:,*' nf fhr Muallakas], had a harelip and was surnamed nl-jnlhu \ 'uhuii 
,<4 l ! I'-m mu.‘ , ‘h, i ti; r , hut, in his case, ihe word referred to tin noun shaji i ( hj >), 
vv 1 1 1 • ■ I . , n f 'h- ; *minnn 4 gen-h r. — Sfunilaamriijn is a city in we tern Spain. — .1/ 
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Hudaibia is a place situated between Mekka and Medina; it was there that the Pro- 
phet received from his followers the oath of satisfaction (bta iar-Ridwdn) (2). This 
name is sometimes pronounced al-IIudaibiya. 


(1) Tboro wore in Spain two large towns called by tho Arabs Shanta-Mariya (Santa- tl aria ) : one of them, 
situated in the pro\inee of Algarve, was designated as the Shanta-Mariya ot the West ( nl-gharb the other, 
situated in the kingdom of Aragon’ was called the Shanla- Mariya of the Bom Razzln ( Albarrasin ). 
it) This took place in the sixth yoai of the llojira. 


THE KADI BA II A AD-DIN 1BN S II ADD A I). 


Abu ’1-Mahusm Yusuf I bn Baft Ibn Tamim Ibn Olba lbn Muhammad Ibn Atlab 
al-Asadi, surnamed Baba ad-Din ( lustre of religion), was a legist of the Shafite sect 
and kadi of Aleppo. When a child, he lost bis father and was brought up in the 
family of his maternal uncles, the Bani Shaddad. This Shaddad was his mother’s 
grand-falher. He [Ifaltd ud-l)in) bore at first the prenomen of Abu ’l-lzz, which he 
afterwards replaced by that of Abu ’1-MuIiusin, as we have indicated above. He was 
born on the eve of the I Oth of Ramadan, 539 (5lh March , A. D. 1145) at Mosul, 
and there, in his youth, he learned by heart the noble Koran. When Abu Bakr 
Yahya Ibn Saadun of Cordova, the shaifh of whom we ha\e given a notice ( p . 57 of 
tliisvol.), went to Mosul, Abu ’1-Mahasin attended his lectures with great assiduity, 
read under his direction the se>en ways [or editions) of the Koranic text (1) and ob- 
tained a solid acquaintance with its various readings, lie, himself, says in one of 
his works : “ The first ( professor ) from whom 1 took lessons was the hdfiz [traditio- 
“ nisi) Sain ad-Din Abu Bakr Yuliya Ibn Saadun lbn Tammarn lbn Muhammad al- 
“ Azdi al-Kortubi ; may Hod have mercy on bis soul! 1 studied Koran-reading 
“ under him, without discontinuing, during the space of eleven years. I read over, 
44 also, under his direction, the greater part of the works which he used to teach and 
44 which treated of the different readings, the manner of reciting the noble Koran, 
41 and the text of the Traditions, with explanations and commentaries of his own. 

S3. 
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“ He then drew up for me, with his own hand, a certificate attesting that none of his 
“ scholars had read under his tuition more than I did. 1 possess also, in his hand- 
“ writing, nearly two quires (forty pages) in which were indicated all that ] had read 
“ under him and the matters which he himself had taught orally and which I might 
teach on his authority. Amongst the works mentioned in this list are those of al- 
“ Bukhari (cut. II. p. 594) and Muslim [vol. III. p . 3V8), with the indication of the 
“ different channels through which the texts of these works had come down to him. 
“ Besides that were mentioned most of the [standard) works on Traditions and pliilo- 
** logy. The last treatise which he authorised me to teach was his commentary on 
“ the Ghartb, composed by Abu Obaid al-Kusim Ibn Sallam (rol. 11. p. 480). 1 read 

" it under bis direction during a number of sittings, the last of which took place in the 
“ last third of the month of Shaban, 507 (April, A. D. 1 172). M — I may here observe 
that this was the year in which the shaikh of Cordova [Ibn Saaddn ) died. — “ Another 
“ of my professors, ’’continues be, “ was Abu ’1-Barakat Abd Allah Ibn al-Khidr Ibn 
“ al-llusain, generally known by the surname of as-Sizuji ,2i. 1 heard him explain a 

“ part of atli-Thalabis (vol. /. p. 00) commentary (on the Koran), and I received from 
‘ 4 him a licence to teach on his authority all that he had taught orally, touching 
“ the various readings. A certificate, drawn up by him to that effect and inscrib- 
“ ed by him in the album (or catalogue) containing the list ( fihrest ) of texts which I 
“ had heard taught, is dated the 5lh of the first Jumada, 500 ^14 January, A. D. 
“ 1171). This doctor was noted for his learning in the science of Traditions and in 
“ that of jurisprudence. He acted as a hddi in Basra and taught in the Old Atabe- 
“ kiya (college).” — The writer means the Atabckiya of Mosul. — “ Another of my 
“ masters was the shaikh Majd ad-Dir^Abu ’1-Fadl Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Abd 
“ al-Kabir at-Tusi, the preacher of the great mosque in Mosul. He was so highly 
“ renowned as a Traditionist that people came from all countries for the pur- 
“ pose of bearing him. 11c lived upwards of ninety years. ” — i may add that Abu 
’1-Fadl Ibn at-Tusi was born on the 15lh ofSafar, 487 (5th March, A. I). 1094), in 
the quarter of Baghdad called Bub al-Mardtib and that lie died at Mosul on the eve 
of Tuesday, the 14lli of the month of Ramadan, 578 (11th January, A. D. 1183). 
lie was interred in the cemetery contiguous to the gate called Bab al-Maid&n 
(hippodrome-gate). Let us resume Abu ’l-Muliusin’s relation and finish it : — “ I 
“ heard from him,” — meaning the preacher just mentioned, 1 ‘ most of the texts 
“ which he had learned from the lips of his masters and, on the 2Glh of Rajab, 558 
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“ (10th junc, A. D. 1163), I received from him a licence to ‘teach all that he used 
“ to deliver from memory. Another of my professors was the kddi Fakhr ad-Din 
“ Abu’r-Rida Said Ihn Abd Allah as-Shahrozuri. I heard from his lips the 
“ Uasnad (or collection of authenticated traditions made) by as-Shafi [vol. II. p. 569), 
4 * that of Abu Awana ( p . 28 of this vol), that of Abu Yala ’l-Mausili (vol. I. p. 212) 
“ and the Sunan of Abu Dawud (vol I. p. 580). He gave me a certificate to that 
“ effect and inscribed it in my album. I heard him also recite the text of Abu Isa 
l€ at-Tirmidi’s Jami (vol. 11. p. G79), and received from him a licence to teach all 
“ that he himself taught. This document is in his hand-writing and hears the dale 
44 of the month of Shawwal, 567 (mavjune, A. I). 1172). Another of my profes- 
** sors was the hdftz Majd ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Mohammad Ibn 
“ Ali al-Ashiri as-Sanhaji (3). lie gave me .,cence to teach all the texts which he 
" had dictated from memory, notwithstanding the great variety of their subjects. I 
44 have in my alburn a certificate to that effect, dated in the month of Ramadan, 
44 559 (July-Aug. A. D. 1164). Ilis own album contains the same document and 
“ is also in mj possession. " — I must bore add that Abu Muhammad Abd Allah al- 
Ashiri died in Syria, in the month of Shawwal 561 (August, A. I). 1166), and was 
interred at Baalbek, outside the Gate of Emessa (Bab Hum ), on the northern side of 
he town. — “ Amongst them also was die luifiz Siraj ad-Din Abu Bakr Muhammad 
*• Ibn Ali al-Jaiyani (4). At Mosul 1 read under his tuition the Sahih of Muslim, 
“ from the beginning to the end, as also the Wastt of al -Wahid i (vol. 11. p. 246). 
“ He authorized me to teach the same texts as he did, and his certificate bears the 
“ date of 559 (A. D. 1163-4). These were the teachers whose names come to my 
* k recollection; there were a number of others whom I heard, but now, that I am 
compiling this treatise, 1 cannot call to mind on whose authority they gave their 
44 lessons. Their names were Shuhda tal-Kaliba (vol. I. p. 625) at Baghdad , 
44 Abu 'l-Mughilh in al-IIarbiya (5), Rida ad-Din al-Kazwini, who professed in the 
44 Nizamiya college, and some others who obtained their information through chan- 
“ nels the recollection of which has escaped me. I need not give their names, as 
“ those whom I have mentioned arc quite sufficient.” End of Abu ’l-Mahasin’s 
personal statement. — According to another account, he studied under Abu T-Ba- 
rakat Abd Allah Ibn as-Sizaji, the chief legist of Mosul, and the same of whom men- 
tion has been made; he was noted for learning, self-denial and austerity of life. 
His death occurred at Mosul, in the month of the first Jum&da, 574 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 
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1178). He was interred outside the city, lie ( Abu 7 -Mahdsin) then studied the 
controverted points of jurisprudence under Dia ad-Din Ihn A hi Hazim, the disciple 
of that Muhammad Ihn Yah) a an-Naisapuri who died a martyr (vol. II. p. 628). 
lie then practised the art of controversy under the ablest ( mulhini ) masters, such 

as Fa/ilir ad-Din an-I\aufc.ini, al-Barrtnvi, Inull ad-Din an-AauLini, Saif ad- Din 

• 

al-Khnwari and lmad ad-Din al-Mavanji. He had attained the highest pro- 
/ieiencv when lie went down to Baghdad and put up at the Aizamiya college, 
where he shortly afterwards was appointed to act as an under-tutor |6). That 
office he held about four vcars, during the professorship of Abu Nasr Ahmad Ihn 
Abd Allah Ihn Muhammad asli-Sliashi. In the month of the latter Raid, 566 (Dec. - 
Jan. A. I). 1170-1), ash-Miashi had been appointed chief professor in the Nizamiya 
college, and towards the end of Rajah, 569 (Feb. -March, A. 1). 1174), he was 
dismissed from office. To him, and on the dale just given, succeeded Rida ad-I)in 
Abu ’l-Khair Ahmad al-Kazwini. Ahii 7-Maliasin continued to act as under-tutor 
and, in that office, he had for a collogue as-Sadid as-Salamasi [rid. II. p. 643). 
He went up to Mosul in the same year, and was appointed to the professorship in 
the college which had been founded by the /riili Kamal ad-Din Ahii ’l-Fadl 
Muhammad Ibn as-Shahrozuri [vol. II. p. 6 4(5} . lie there continued Ins learned 
occupations and a number of students derived profit from his lessons. In the begin- 
ning of a work which he composed on law-cases and entitled Maljd ’l-Iluffdm and , 
lllibus (il-Ahkdin [the resource fur judges in d nub ful cases), he says that he made 
the pilgrimage in the year 583 (A. D. 1188) and, after fulfulling that duty and 
visiting the (tomb of the) Prophet [at Medina), he went, in pious devotion, toal-Rait 
aJ-Mukaddas f the consecrated dwclltmj , that is Jerusalem) and to ( Hebron , where 
he saw the tomb of Abraham ] al— Khalil (the friend of God). He then entered into 
Damascus, whilst the sultan Sahib ad-l)in was besieging Kalat Kaukah (7). Being 
sent for by that prince, who had been informed of his arrival, lie thought that he 
would have been questioned about the mannci in which the emir Shams ad-Din Ibn 
al-Mukaddarn met with* his death. This officer commanded the pilgrim-caravan of 
that year in the name of Salali ad-Din and was killed at Mount Arafat in an affray 
of which there is a long account, hut this is not the place to give it (8). When lie 
[Abd A- Mahdsin) appeared before the sultan, he was received by him in the most 
honourable manner, and no other questions were asked of him except about his 
journey and the learned men, practisers [of virtue ) , whom he had met with. The 
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sultan having then expressed the wish of reading over some traditions under his di- 
rection, he produced a (small) volume in which he had collected the azhdr (or pious 
invocations ) handed down hy al-Bukhari, and this hook was read aloud to 
him hy the prince. When Abu ’l-Mahasin retired, the hdtib Imad ad-Din 
al-Ispahani (vol. 111. p . 300) overtook him and said : 44 The sultan sends you word 
“ that, if you resolve on coming hack heie after your return from the pilgrimage (9), 
“ you must inform him (of your arriralj, because lie wishes to communicate to you 
“ something important. ” On his return, he lei the sultan know of Ins arrival and 
received the order to go and sec him. During the interval, he had composed a 
work in which he enumerated the merits to he acquired hy warring against infidels, 
and indicated the promises w Inch God had made in favour of those who engage in 
holy war. This treatise filled about thirty <p :.es (GOO payrsj. He undertook the 
journey, found the sultan encamped in the plain (at the foot of the fortress called} 
llisn al-Akrud (the Castle of the Kurds), and presented to him this book. “ 1 inlen- 
41 ded," said lie, “ to renounce the world and lake up my residence in the Mash- 
44 hid (10) which is outside of Mosul, as soon as I could gel there. ’ In the begin- 
ning of the first Jornada, oSA end of June, A. I). 1 \ 88} , lie went to present his 
respects to the sultan Salah nd-l)in who, some tunc after, appointed him Uadi of the 
army (Iddi 'I- Askar) and nominated him hakim (11) ol Jerusalem. — In one of 
the months of the yeai GGG (A. D. 1207-8), whilst I was hdkim in the city of Da- 
mascus, a deed canto into my lunds which had been authenticated (and ivitnessed) in 
the presence of the hddi Abu M-'Mahasin , whilst lie was acting as Salah ad-Din’s 
kadi ’ K Askar . Its validity had been impaired hy the demise of the witnesses and, in 
my opinion, could hardly he reestablished. Tins document I read through to the 
very end because it interested me greatly as being a memorial of our professor Abu 
’l-Mahasin, him who had taught us so much and whose assiduous disciples we had 
been. — Let us now return to the account which lie gives of himself : 44 On going to 
“ offer my respects to Salah ad -Din, 1 had for travelling-companions the ska i/* It of 
u the shaikhs [chief of the professors ), Sadr ad— Din Ahd ar- Rahim lbn Ismail 
44 and the I'ddi Multi ad-l)in lbn as-Shahrozuri, who had been sent to him 
41 on a mission. The death of al-Raha ad-Dimishki, which happened at that time, 
“ left vacant the chief professorship in the Mandzil al-Izz college at Old Cairo and 
14 live office of preacher in that city. Salah ad-I)in offered me the professorship, but 
44 I did not accept it. The second time that 1 appeared before the sultan, I had been 
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•< gent to him on a mission from Mosul and found him at Harr&n. He was then 
«« sick/'... “ After the death of 9alah ad-Din, at which I was present, I proceeded 
“ to Aleppo /or the purpose of reestablishing harmony between his sons and 
** inducing them to swear that they would support each other. Al-Malik az-Zahir 
«' Gliiath ad-I)in, one of these brothers and the sovereign of Aleppo, then wi;ole 
“ to his brother al-Malik al-Afdal Ndr ad-Din Ali, the lord of Damascus, demand- 
“ ing I should be sent to him. On my arrival az-Zahir dispatched me to Cairo 
“ for the purpose of obtaining the adhesion of his brother, al-Malik al-Aziz 
“ Imad ad-Din Othman. lie then offered me the chief magistracy of Aleppo, 
“ but I would not accept it. After my return from this mission, I consen- 
“ ted to accept the kadiship of Aleppo, that place having become vacant by the 
“ death of him that tilled it." Such is the relation made by Abu T-Mahasin 
in his Maljd f l-llukkdm . — The kddi Kamal ad-Din Abu ’1-Kasim Omar Ibn 
Ahmad, surnamed Ibn al-Adim (p. 334 of this rol.), says in his smaller work on 
the history of Aleppo to which he gave the title of Zubda tal-Halab fi Tdrikh Halab 
{the cream of new milk , being a treatise on the history of Aleppo t : “ In the 
“ year 91, ” — that is, in 591 (A. D. 1195), — •* the kadi Baba ad-Din Abu 
“ ’l-Mahasin Yusuf Ibn Rafi Ibn Tarnirn , entered into the service of al-Malik 
“ az-Zahir, having come to see him at Aleppo. That prince confided to him 
“ the kadiship of the city with the administration of the wakfs (12), after deposing 
“ the kadi Zain ad-Din Abu M-Bayan Bana Ibn al-Banyasi, who had been acting as 
the deputy of Mulii ad-Din Ibn az-Zaki. Balia ad-Din then obtained the places 
“ of vizir and prhv-counsellor to that prince. ” End of the extract. — I may here 
observe that [the kadi Band was the son of al-Fadl Ibn Sulaiman al-Humri [or aU 
Himyari ), that their family was known at Damascus by the name of al-Banyasi, and 
that] (13) Muhi ad-Din Muhammad Ibn az-Zaki, the person above mentioned, had 
been appointed kadi by the sultan Salah ad-Din and had afterwards taken for his de- 
puty Zain ad-Din Bana Ibn al-Bdnyasi, who remained in place till the above-men- 
tioned date. At that time, there were but few colleges (or high schools) in Aleppo and 
learned men were very rare. Abu 'l-Mahasin was therefore induced to reorganise 
these institutions and provide them with teachers, learned in the law. During 
his lifetime, a great number of colleges were thus established. Al-Malik az-Zahir 
granted to him a rich iktd (14) which produced a very ample revenue. The kddi, 
having neither children nor relatives, did not spend much, and the rest of his in- 
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come was so abundant that he was able to found a college near the Gate of Irak and 
opposite to the college opened for Shafite students by Nur ad-Din Mahmud Ibn 
Zinki [vol. III. p. 338). I saw the date of its erection inscribed on the ceiling of 
the mosque attached to it, in the place allotted to the giving of lessons. That 
date was 601 (A. D. 1204-5). lie then founded in the neighbourhood of this 
college a school for the teaching of the Traditions concerning the Prophet and, be- 
tween the two establishments, he erected a mausoleum in which he intended to be 
buried. This edifice has two entrances, one on the side towards the college and the 
other on the side towards the Tradition school; they are opposite one to the other 
and each of them is closed by a ( metal ) grating, so that a person standing at one end 
of the monument can see through it to the other. When Aleppo was brought 
into this {prosperous ) state, legists arrived tb< re from all quarters, studies became 
active and the number of persons who came to the city was very great. A close inti- 
macy, a sincere and friendly attachment subsisted between my deceased father and the 
kddi Abfli ’l-Mahasin , from the time in which they were fellow-students at Mosul. 
When 1 went to (study under ) this kddi, a very short time after my brother had gone 
to him, a letter of recommendation, drawn up in the strongest terms, was sent to him 
by the sovereign of our city (Arbela). This prince ( whose names and titles were) 
al-Malik al-Muazzam MuzafTar ad-I)in Abu Said Kukuburi , the son of Ali and the 
grandson of Bektikin (the valourous bey), has been already spoken of (vol. II. p. 535). 
In this letter he said : “ You know what is necessary to be done with those boys : 
“ they are the sons of one w ho w as for me as a brother and who was also a brother 
“ for you. To this 1 need not add any stronger recommendation. ” The writer con- 
tinued in this style to some length. The kddi Abu ’l-Mahasin, being very obliging, 
received us most honourably and treated us as well as he possibly could and in a 
manner worthy of himself. He lodged us in his college, inscribed us on the list of 
those who received commons and placed us in the class of the elder boys, though we 
were still very young and merely beginning to study. In the life of the shaikh 
Muwaffak ad-Din Yaish the grammarian (page 380 of this vol.) 1 mentioned the date 
of my arrival at Aleppo and need not therefore repeat it here. I and my brother 
remained with him (Abu ’ l-Mah&sin ) till the day of his death, an event of which the 
date shall be given farther on. During all that lime there was not a general course 
of lectures in the college, because the professor, Abu 'l-Mahasin himself, was much 
advanced in years and so very weak that he could hardly move, much less commit 
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his lessons to memory and deliver them. lie therefore confided to four legists of 
merit the duty of going over the lessons with the students, and it was under the tui- 
tion of these doctors that all the school pursued their studies. I and my brother 
read our lessons under the shaikh Jamal ad-Din Abu Bakr al-Mahani, because he was 
our townsman and had been a fellow-student of my father’s under the shaikh Imad 
ad-Din Abu Hamid Muhammad I bn Yunus (vul. II. p. 650). lie (al-Mdhdni) died 
on the 3rd of Shawwal, 627 ^15 August, A. 1). 1230), aged upwards of eighty years, 
i then attended the lectures of the shaikh Najm ad-Din Abu Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Ali, generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Khabbaz (15), 
who >vas a native of Mosul. This legist and inuhn was then professor in the Saifiya 
college. I read under his direction al-(ihazzali’s (l aw -treatise, the) Wajiz [vol. 11. 
p. 622), from the beginning of the work to the chapter on affirmations ( ikrdr ) (16). 
But, after all, these observations, each of them bringing on another, have led 
us away from our subject. — The kddi Abu ’l-Mahasin [being nominated vizir), ob- 
tained the entire and absolute direction of affairs, and no person in the state dared to 
remonstrate with him. The sovereign , at that lime, was al-Malik al-Aziz Abu 
’1-Muzaffar Muhammad, the son of al-Malik az-Zahir and the grandson of Salah ad-Din 
(, Saladin ). As he was still a child, he remained under the care of the eunuch 
Shihiib ad-Din Abu Said Toghrul, who acted as his atahek ( guardian ) and adminis- 
tered the principality under the direction of Abu l-Maliiisin. Every thing was re- 
gulated by the authority of these two persons. During the administration of Abu 
’l-Mahasin, legists were treated with the highest respect and consideration , particu- 
larly those who were attached to his college : they were authorized to assist at the 
sultan's private parties and, during the month of Ramadan, they broke their fast 
every day at his table. As he taught Traditions, we went regular!) to his house for 
the purpose of bearing him. He had there a winter-alcove, arranged purposely 
for himself, and in it he sat, winter and summer. The fact was that old age had 
produced its effect on him and rendered him as weak as a little bird just batched. 
It was with the greatest pain and difficulty that he was able to stir for the pur- 
pose of saying his prayers or for any other motive. As lie was often afflicted with a 
catarrh, he never left his alcove; in winter, lie had always beside him a large bra- 
zier filled with a greal quantity of lighted coals, and yet he was never free from de- 
fluxions. He constantly wore a pelisse lined with Bortasian furs (17) and a number 
of tunics; under him was a very soft cushion placed upon a pile of carpels thickly 
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wadded. When we were with him, the heat inconvenienced us greatly, but he did 
not feel it, so completely was he overcome by the cold which accompanies decrepi- 
tude. He never went out to perform his devotions at the mosque unless during the 
great heats of summer, and when, with extreme difficulty, he stood up to pray, he was 
always ready to fall. One day, whilst lie was standing at prayer, I looked at his legs, 
and they had on them so little flesh that they were like thin sticks. After Friday 
prayers, those who had been present went to his house in order to hear him repeat 
Traditions, and this gave him great pleasure. His conversation was agreeable and, 
in his discourse, which w as highly elegant, literature was the prevailing subject. IJe 
frequently quoted at bis sittings the following verse : 

To escape from [the charms of) Laila and her f. / r neighbour, you must never, in any case, 
pass near their place of meeting. 

He often quoted proverbially a line from one of Surr Durr’s ( rol . 11. p. 321) long 
kasidas , in which that poet says : 

The promises made by them in the sands [of the desert) have been broken; so fails whatever 
is built upon sand. 

He repealed it, one day, in the presence of his pupils and one of them said: “ Mas- 
“ ter 1 Ibn al-Muallim al-Iraki has expressed that idea with great elegance. ” — “ Is 
44 that Ibn al-Mualhm, ” said he, 44 the same who was surnamed Abu ’1-Ghanaim? 

(vol. Ill . p. 168).” Being informed that it was, lie replied : 44 He wa 9 my com- 
14 rade; what did he say?” The other recited as follows : 

They failed to fulfil their engagements, but every thing built by the bands of love in the 
sands of the desert cannot but fail. 

14 Not bad! ” said he, 44 and the expression by the hands of love comes in grace- 
44 fully.” The same student then said : 44 Master! he employed again the same 
44 thought in another hasida. ” Let us have it,” said he, and the other recited 
this line : 

The promise was not built on sand; how then could it fail? 

This verse also obtained his approbation. He frequently repeated to us a piece of 
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verse composed by Abu 'l-Fawaris Saad Ibn Muhammad, surnamed ITais Bais ( vol.I . 
p. 559) and declared that he gave it on the authority of that poet, because he had 
heard it from his lips. In our article on Surr Durr we have given this piece, so we 
need only mention here the first verse : 

Stri\e not to abase e\alted worth when you ■yourself arc pointed at with respectful admi- 
ration. 

lie staled also that, whilst he and al-Kadi'l Fadil < ro l. 11 p. Ill) were at [the siege 
of) the castle of Safad ^ 1 S , the latter recited to him a 'verse composed by a poet and 
which rail as follows : 

J said to the delluvmn \trh\th a/ flirt"! nu‘ mu!) wliu ti was beginning to affect my tonsils : 
“ Leave my tin oat. 1 imploie you! feu it is the vestibule of my hie.” 

These two verses aie attributed to Ibn al-ilahh;iri\a rol. (II. p. 150). — As often as 
Abu ’1-Mahasin looked at himself and considered the stale of weakness he was in, 
being unable to stand up, or to sit down, or to pra\, or to make any movement what- 
ever, he would sav : 

Let him who wishes for a long hie arm himself with fortitude, so that he may support the 
death ot hiends. lie that lives long limls in hiuisoli all the pains w hull lie could wish for his 
enemies. 

These two verses are attributed to Zahir ad-Din Abu hhak Ibrahim Ibn Nasr Jlin 
Askar, the lullt of as-Sallduma whose hlc we have given towards the eommcnccment 
of this wo i k [vol. J. p. J5j. So it i> mentioned In my friend Ilm as-Shiar al-Mau- 
sili, in the article on az-Zahir which he lias inserted in the Ohiid al-Jumdn (collars of 
pearls) (19). Tt ic thought is borrowed fioin Abu 1-Ala al-Maarri [vol. I. p. 94), 
who said : 

Our lips wish long life lo him for whom out liearls feel the utmost love. Wc would rejoice, 
were li is existence prolonged, and yet, in that prolongation, lie would meet every thing that he 
dislikes. 

I these verses derive from a passage in which a poet said : 
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My spear [stature) never yielded to whatever tried to bend it; it yielded only to the succession 
of nights and days. I ardently implored the Lord to preserve my life, and now I find that life 
itself is an evil. 

AMaghribin named Abu ’1-IIajjaj Yusuf, who bad just come from bis native coun- 
try to Aleppo and an ho was a man of talent, well versed in literature and philosophy, 
went to visit him one day, and, on seeing him greatly emaciated and worn away, re- 
cited to him these lines : 

If people knew what would happen [*/ou were you allowed to live for their advantage, they 
would weep because \ou would he stripp'd o! the gat incut of youth. ^ ere they able to give up 
part of their existent e [m onh'r t>> Irmfllirn ;/nn/ - \ they would consent to redeem you ( from 
death) with nothing less precious than their h\cs. 

These words gave the ladi great pleasure, and tears came to bis eyes as lie thanked 
the speaker. — One of my acquaintances told me that, one day, lie heard the kddi 
relate the following anecdote to his assembled auditors : 44 Whilst we were in the 
41 Nizarniya college, at Baghdad, four or fi\c of the law -students agreed on swallow- 
“ ing kernels of the hchhlor nut i'20) for the purpose of sharpening their wits and 
44 their memory. So, they went to a physician, asked him what was a sufficient 
“ dose for a man and the way in which the drug should he taken. After that, they 
44 went and purchased the quantity which he hud indicated and drank ofl* the decoc- 
41 lion in a place situated outside of the college. They then became delirious, sepa- 
44 rated one from the other and each of them went his way. Nobody knew what had 
“ become of them till a few days after, when one of them, a very la II fellow, return- 
44 cd to the college. He was in a state of nudity, having no! even a rag to conceal 
44 his privy parts, but, on liis head, lie wore a high-peaked cap (21) the tail of which 
44 was extravagantly long and hang down his hack as far as his ancles, lie remained 
44 tranquil and silent, looking calm ami grave, hut neither jested nor spoke. One 
44 of the legists who were present asked him what had happened and received this 
4t answer : 4 We met together and drank an infusion of helddor kernels; my com- 
4 4 4 panions became insane and 1 was the only one who kept his senses. * lie con- 
44 tinued to evince great intelligence joined to a profound gravity. All the assem- 
44 bly laughed at his appearance, hut that he did not perceive and, thinking that he 
44 escaped from what had befallen his companions, he paid not the least attention to 
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44 those who were around him. ” — Some of the students who had been with Abu ’I- 
Mahasin before we went to him made me the following relation : 44 An eminent poet 
“ and literary scholar of Cordova whose names were Nizam ad-Din Abu '1-llasan Ali 
44 lbn Muhammad Ibn Yusuf Ibn Masud al-kaisi and who was known by the appel- 
4i lation of Ibn Kharuf (the son of the lamb) came to see Abu ’1-Mahasin and address- 
44 ed to him a letter commencing with some \orses in which lie asked him for the 
“ gift of a furred cloak (22]; the epistle ran thus : 

“ 1 Lustre of religion [Hahn arf-D/n) and of the world, refulgent in glory and public esteem! 
“ 4 I fear the inclemency of the weather and of jour bounty the skin of my father. 
“ lour worship know n that I am the lambf/w#/'/) so eminent in hleiature. May you always 
44 4 milk the teats of prosperity and may the milk [Iwlub] which 1 obtain m Aleppo ( tlalab ) be 
46 4 pure! 

44 ‘ lie to whom belongs eminent respect and an illustrious origin, he who 
44 1 causes happiness , as-sarrd ) to sweep proudly on in its progress and who likes 
44 4 grammarians for the sake of al-Fana > pa<jc GT of (Ins rul.}, — may he bestow 
“ 4 upon an eminent lamb the skm of il> father; a skin dyed red and lately tanned. 
44 4 The person who undeiluok to curry it was nut mistaken, neither did he lose 
41 4 (his pains). Nay ! the praise of him an ho prepared it lias been published and 
44 4 spread abroad. The fibres ol its wool are compact, and it dendes the efforts of 
4 4 4 even Nioleul and impetuous storm. When that fur appears, cold dreads 
4 4 4 and fears it; no other garment is like it when frost and snow descend; 
44 ‘ man has nothing to equal it when the tender branches are stripped of 
‘ 4 4 their foliage. It is not like the hood [iaihmln of Jbn Ilarb no r like the skin of 
44 4 Amr which had been lacerated by healing, it is like the skm of the sheep (the 
4 4 4 constellation of Aries* in ihe starry heaven ( nl-jarhu j, which sees beside it the 
4 4 4 moon and the stars nnjm ; not like the skin of the mangy ; al-jarbd ) sheep 
44 4 which feeds on (the leaves of trees and grass (najm). In species, it is a cloak; 

4 4 4 in odour, a parfumc. (Lei me have it) so that it may sometimes serve me for a 
“ 4 coat, and sometimes for an o\erall; in both cases, it will gi\e life to heat and 
41 4 death to cold. May the donor never cease to be happy and to accomplish his 
44 1 promises towards friends, his threats against enemies. Such he the will of God! 

4 4 4 Salutation. ’ ” In our article on Abu ’l-Falli Muhammad Sibl Ibn at-Taawizi 
(vol. Ill , p. 165) we have inserted an epistle which be adressed to the kdlib Imad 
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ad-Din, in the hope of obtaining a furred pelisse also. Both letters are very original 
in their kind. That which we have just given contains some expressions which 
require to he explained : the words not like the tailasdn of Ibn Harb refer to a saying 
which was current among the literary men of that period ; when an object was much 
used, they said it was like Ibn Uarb’s tailasan. As we arc therefore obliged to 
notice it, we shall here speak of it. Ahmad Jbn Harb, the nephew of Yazid, the son 
of al-Muhallah ( p . 1f>4 of this vul. ), gave to Abu All Ismail Ibn Ibrahim Ibn 11am- 
duyah al-Uamdui, a poet and literary scholar of Basra, a worn-out tailasdn. Nume- 
rous epigrams were composed on the subject by the poet and passed from mouth 
to mouth. Amongst them we may notice the following lines belonging to a piece 
which contains a number of verses : 

Ibn llarb! ton hn\e dollied me in a tailasan which had gel tired of being lime’s companion 
from da\s of old and git on up bis tompant . It has been so often taken to the darner that, if 
we sent it there alone, it would not miss its way. 

In another piece he said : 

It became such an annoyance (/: halnf j to the darner, that be almost wished it could learn 
from bun to darn itself. 

lie said also : 

Ibn Hath! \«m clothed me in a time-worn tailasan, quite decrepid. As often as I darned it, 
it said to me : “ Lion to thee //7/o ventures/ life to bones that have mouldered into dust (Goran, 


He said again : 

Ibn Harb! you bate incurred nit lasting hatred bt obliging me to darn a tailasan which l 
could well have done without. W lulst I mend it, I compare it to the family of Pharaoh which 
deserved to be cast into the lire , mommy and ernnimj (Goran, sur. 40, verse 41)). 


Again he said : 

Ihn Harb! we have seen your tailasan; it is a new humiliation to a man already humbled. 
When the darner mends it in one part, the rest hastens to split open. W hen a friend embraces 
me, he pulls avay a hand’s breadth of it and, when 1 return bis embrace, I tear off from it 
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an pH. I turn my eyes from one end of it to tlio other, examining it in length and breadth, 
and ran see nothing hut darns. 1 have no doubt but that in former times, it served as a sail to 
Noah's aik. Lot me, it is quite enough to see the rest of it falling to tatters on my shoulders. 
Stop a little longer, o hytvna! before your departure; letnol your station here be for the purpose 
of saying a long farewell (id;. 

in a piece addressed to a man in high station lie resumed the subject and said : 

Let me weep for nn garment, now, that it has hidden me farewell I must persist in 
weeping since it persists . m Imrnrj inr , Son of al-IIusain! see you not bow my vest has 
become a rag wlmii. lliiotigli long um\ has fallen (/ #/u ruin' and become (n neftmr/,) like a 
coat of mail. It has so many mis that tin* /ep!m , m In^alliing upon it, would disperse it 
like a cloud. My tail.is.m deilaies. 1 »\ its tatteied state, that, liom it my vest learned to get used 
and be worn away. May it not obtain the lavom of (bid ' it was always a foe to my other 
garments and made them tall to pines. J he mountains should praise God, for, had they been 
as old as it, they would now he split open and fallen down. 

He said also on llie same subject : 

Ibn Ilarb' you clothed me in a tailas.m which is foi the darnei as if he sowed corn in a salt 
marsh. He that lust mended ii is dead; hi*- sons are dead also, and Ins grandsons are now 
turning gray and becoming old men. 

By the same on the same subject : 

O that my tnihsan had a voice when people think that n hot (>'•' sa// of it) is a lie ! It is like 
Tur {Mount s non) which was sli.uteied in its stiength and in its foundations when God 
manifested his piescnce. We so olien mended it when it was torn, that nothing now remains 
but the patches, all the (oriytmi/) lailasan is gone. 

By the same : 

Ibn Ilarb! I see in a corner of my chamber one of those things with which you clothed so 
many. It is a tailasan which I darned and darned, and of which I repatched the patches. 
Obedient to decay, it was headstrong and obstinate for linn who tried to mend it. When any 
curious enquirer sees me wear it, he lakes me fur an apprentice in the art (of darnmtj). 

By the same : 

Tell Ibn Ilarb that the people of Noah used to talk of his tailasAn. It has never ceased passing 
down as a heritage through by-gone generations. "When eyes are fixed upon it, their glances 
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seem to rend it still more It will perish if I mend it not, and, if I mend it, it will not last 
It is like a dog; whether you attack him or let him alone, he will he always gaping. 

It is stated that the poet composed on this tailasan two hundred pieces, each of 
them containing an original thought. — As for the words of the letter : nor like the 
skin of Amr which hod been lacerated hij healing, we may observe that they allude 
to the example cited by gram mat mils : Zuid heat Jmr, and which is employed In 
them, to the exclusion of all others (/// order to illustrate the double action of the 
verb). So it might he said of (hem that they tore (u pieces the skin of Amr by 
frequent healings. — AI-II. mdui connived the idea of composing these epigrams 
on reading some versos which Abu Hunudn ns-Sulami had made on a tailasan which 
was worn out lo a shml. Here is the p, ee 

Taihis.m <>l Abu Huim.'.i,' e\Meme (oi uni an ablution, and :n it um (an find no plra- 
sure. l'\ei\ M'diiel <!.i\. j ; 1 1 1 4 1 ■ ■ t.i M !>*• nrommenred , It >w foolish to (Link dial what is 
old can he i end' i < ■! ii'-v ’ \\ e I p.il ' m on v i ! L die eileMion o( hen g piesellt at a festival 

or an assembly , j>-t, ( »L imn.eib • l d mi gh"w es nnj.ln do il haim 

The idea expressed in the (find >.,-d last) of those verses is taken Irom a piece 
composed In the Hot.izelii* 1 doelor, ALu I - 1 1 ; « k Ihiuhim I’m Saivar an-.Y\zz:un al- 
Ralkhi j'ol. l t ]>. INd , and m whim he .le*cnlicd a y-ulli of a very slender shape ; 

lie is so sleiid* i tin f , if his iiov '< i - \\eie taken oil, lie would become hjdit enough to icmain 
suspended m the ,-n AMien p. »[ '* look al him, thin gl.une.s lmrl him, and lie complains 
when pointed al willi the !i hl* «* i 

In the month of Ramadan, Odd Ji.h-Augusl, H. 1220 , a library man at 
Mosul recited to me the h»llnw no; \rr » n wl..ih a poet had expressed a similar 
thought . 

My eves saw hoi in lmairmation and, lee n. vl momma, hei < hei k bore the impress which 
my imaginary glances had led upon it. Mv loan took hei hi the hand and caused her fingers 
to bleed; in touching herfingej,, my heart lr:> on them a worn d. 

Tkc sufi shaikh Aidinor Ibrahim a.^-Salami (2 r n recited to me a quatrain com- 
posed by himself on this subject, and which I give here : 

When the zephyr blew from Irak, she {whom / low) charged it to bear her salutations to 
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me, if it could. And it said to me, fearing for her check (25) : “ If you pass near it, it will be 
“ wounded and complain. 

A literary man in decayed circumstances made a piece of Terse in which he 
complained of his poverty and his thread-hare clothes. One of these verses contains 
an idea similar to the preceding and runs as follows : 

My clothes are so completely worn out that I dare not wash them, lest that, whilst I wring 
them, the last shreds may go olT with the water. 

The same idea has been often expressed in poetry, lml here, brevity is preferable. 
Lotus return to our subject. — The iddi Abu ’1-Mahasin followed the habits of the 
Baghdad [court) in his mode of 1'mng, in his usages and even in his dress. The 
men in office who went to \ i^i I him dismounted at his door and took, each of them, 
the place regularly assigned to him, without dating to pass on « and take a higher 
one). He subsequently travelled to F.gypt for the purpose of bringing to Aleppo the 
daugther of al-Malik al-Kumil Jbn al- Malik al-Aadil, whose marriage with al -Malik 
al-Aziz, the sovereign of Aleppo, lie had negotiated, lie set out towards the begin- 
ning of the year 029 v noveinher, A. 1>. 12.31 , or the end of 02S, and returned with 
her in the month of Ramadan jiine-july, A. h. 1232 . On his arrival, he found 
lhat al-Malik al-Aziz was no longer under guardianship and had taken all the authority 
into his own hand.-. The aldbel Tnghiul had left the eastle and retired to his house 
at the foot of the fortress. Al-Vziz then let himself he governed by some of the 
young men who had been his companions and associates; it was them only whom he 
minded. The kddi Ahu l-Maha.-in, not reeening such countenance as he had a 
right to expect, retired to his house and nc\er stirred out till the day of his death ; 
hut lie continued to fill the [dace of hakim and receive the revenue of his iktd. 
The utmost to he said on the subject is that his word had no longer any influence 
with the gmernment and lhat his advice was never asked for. He then opened his 
door every day to students who wished to hear him deliver Traditions. His intel- 
ligence at length became so feeble that he could no longer recognise those who 
came to see him; when a visitor stood up and retired, he would ask who he was. 
lie remained in this state for a short time, was then sick for a few days and died at 
Aleppo on Wednesday, the 14th of Safar, 632 (8th november, A. D. 1234). He 
was buried in the mausoleum of wich we have spoken. 1 was present at his inter- 
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ment and at what passed aflcrwards. The works composed by him were the Maljd 
’I'Huh/idm and lltibdsil-Ahkdm(thc resource for magistrates when the texts of the law 
arc doubtful ), treating of ( unforeseen ) law-cases, in two volumes; the Daldilal-Ahkdm 
(indication of the sources from which are drawn the articles of Moslim law), in which 
he treats of the Traditions from which such articles were deduced, in two volumes; the 
al-Mujaz al-Ildhir (eminent compendium) on jurisprudence. Amongst the other 
works of his we may indicate the Kitdb Siral Snldh ad- Din ( the history ofSaladin (26). 
He left his house to the Sufis as a convent ( khangah ), not having any heir. The 
legists and Koran-readers frequented his mausoleum for a long time and recited the 
Koran beside his tomb. Before each of the trellises which we have mentioned, he 
establised seven readers, so that every night, the whole of that hook might he read 
over his grave. Each of the fourteen readers went over one fourteenth part of the 
volume after the last evening praxcr. On the 23rd of the latter Jumada (14lb 
march, A. I). 1235) I set out for Egypt, leaving things in this stale, hut, since 
then, great change's have taken place, as I am told, and all these establishments are 
broken up. — The shaikh Najtn ad-llin Ibn al-Khabbaz died at Aleppo on the 7th 
of Zu ’1-Hijja, 031 (3rd September, A. H. 1234), and was buried outside the city, 
near the Aibain gait*. 1 was present at the funeral service and the interment, 
lie was born on the 29lh of the first Raid, 557 (18th march, A. I). 1162), at 
Mosul. — The atdbek Shihab ad-l)in Toghrul died at Aleppo on the eve of monday, 
the lltli of Muharram, 031 ilTlh October, A. I). 1233), and was buried in the 
Ilaneflte college, outside the Arhain gate, lie xxas a slave and, by birth, an Arme- 
nian; fair in complexion, virtuous in conduct, praiseworthy in all his actions. 

1 was present at the funeral service and cnlcrment. — Abu ’1- Hasan Ibn Kharuf, 
the literary man of whom we baxe spoken, lost his life at Aleppo, in the year 604 
(A. I). 1207-8), liaxing fallen into a cistern. 


(1) See \oi. I. page 152. 

(i) A s-Srzri/i means move of Ska j, a . illacv in Si|i«5f.*n. Some manuscripts read as-Shlrji , which word 
signifies a ( haler in sesame oil. ll is worthy of remark that not one of Itah;! ad-Din’s professors is noticed in 
the manuscript, n° 8 « 1 , ancten / ontls of the Imp rial library, which gives a chronological account of the 
principal Shalite doctors. The date of az-Sizaji’s death is given farther on. 

(3) These last titles indicate that the hearer was a nicinher of a Sanhajian family, that of the Ztrides 
which reigned at Ashlr, a town of Algeria, from the middle of the fourth till the middle of the sixth century 
•f the Hejira. — See my translation of Ibn Khaldftn’s history of the lierbers, in french, \ol. II. p. 9 ef seq. 
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(4) According to Makkari, the Traditionnist Ab ft Bakr Muhammad Ibu Ali Ibn YAsir al-JaiyAni, a native or 
Jaen, in Spain, was born in the year 493 (A. T). 1099-1100). He travelled to the East, visited Irak, 
rambled over the province of KhorAsAn and settled in Halkli. In the year 549 (A. D. 1154-5) he arrived at 
Samarkand .md there taught Traditions. The date of his death is not given.— (Mahknri.) 

(5) The quarter of Baghdad called al-lhubtya took its name from the Bab Harb, one of the city gates. 

[t) The Arable term is mold; see vol. Jl. p. 223. 

(7' Saladin laid siege to K.ilat K.iukah, A. H. 583 (A. D. 1 1 87-8) and look it in 584. — \lbn al-Athtr.) 

(8) A dispute for precedence took place between lbn al-Mukaddatn and Mujlr ad-IMn TAshtikln , duel «>t 
the pilgrim-caravan from Irak. A seultle ensued in which the Svrian caravan was attacked and plundered 
hv that of Irak, lbn al-Mukadd.im lost lus litem the skirmish. — Ibn al-Athh.) 

(9) As Abu MuhAsin had just made the piknuiaure to Mekka. we must suppose that Iln> pilgrimage who h 
he now intended to accomplish was the \ isitmj ot ih« liulv jilaies m Svria. 

10) The mash -hid , or funeral chapel, outside of Mosul, was pn.bablv the pretended tomb of Jonas at 
Ntnevah. 

■11) The hiikim was a magistrate with t nil executive anthoritv. 

(12) See \ol. Ill, p. 057 

1 13) This passage is given in onh i-ne of the in.musi ripis. 

(14) The revenue of aio pmpeitv belonging to th> stall , su. h as houses and lands, and the product of 
certain taxes might he conceded bv the sultan as an iLtn {drtw bed pm turn) to anv individual whom he chose 
o favour. The ikt/U wen often granted for Ide and, in som«- tase-. hei ame liei editarv. Ikltls were 
granted as fiefs, or heneiiees, n> militarv chiefs, undei the >. •million that these uftneis should maintain a 
certain number of troops and furn.sh them to the sultan. wlm r> quired 

'15) The date of this protest >r s death is civen hv our auth t, at the end of the artn It . 

(It'.) The chapter on veibal declarations, by winch an obligation is a< know lodged ot an intention expressed, 
is placed, in most Moslem (odes, towards the middle ( >1 the volume. It preceded bv the chapter on law- 
suits and followed by that which H< .its ot compromises. 

(17) BortAs was a town situated to the north of the Caspian sea. 

(18) Safad was beseiged and taken b} Saladin A. H. .’>RJ (4. I). 1188-9). — Ibn al-Athlr.] 

(19) According to Hajji Khalifa, the 01, /d ul-Jumnn (rollnr^ of pearl',) contained an account of the poet - 
who were the authors enntcmporaiics It was drawn up bv Ihn a^-MiiAr, a native •>( Mosul, who died in 
the year 651 'A. I). 125f/. In the second volume of th.s translation, page 559, lus name i* inrorrectlv 
spelled. 

(20) According to I) r Sonthemier, in lus german translation <d Ihn al-BaitAr’s dictionary of simples, the 
belAdor is the semeenrpus anacardium . The, rem.ukahle ipialilies of the nut whicii it hears arc noticed 
by authors whose observations are given bv Ibn al-Baitar. 

(41) In Arabic LnkyAr. The description winch follows indicates c’earlv what such a piece of dress was 
and removes every thing doubtful in the note ■% of vol. III. ptge 299. 

(44) The word or ^joj* signifies a marten or v eastl , hut the words seem to indicate 

merely a cloak lined with tur, no matter of what nature. 

(43) Why a tattered hood should be thrown to a hyama cannot readily be answered. Yet all the manu-, 
scrips agree in giving the reading Lei— In general, those epigrams are in«ipid and full of far-fetched 
ideas; Lul such is usually the case with moshm anecdotes. 
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(24) The name of this sftfi or dcrvich, who was an acquaintance of our author’s, has been already men- 
tioned in vol. If. p. 330. 

(25) It is difficult to say why the poet said The true reading seems to bo 

(26) The text ol this work, with a latin translation, was published at Leyden by A. Schultcns in 1732. 


YUSUF I BN OMAR AT1I-TIIAK AF1. 


Aim AIhI Allali Yusuf Urn Omar Ibn Muhammad Ihri al-llakam Ibn Abi Akil Ibn 
Masiid was a member of tin* tribe of Thakif ■ Thai' up). The rest of his genealogv 
will he found m our ai licit* on al-llajjuj Ibn Aii^uf, who was his cousin, descended 
from the same ancestor, al-Hukam Ibn Abi Akil it). Khalifa Ihn Khaijat [vol- 1. 
p. 492' relates as follows : “ Yu<uf Ibn Omar being appointed governor ofYemcn bv 
“ ( the Ihtihf llisham Ihn h d al-Malik, arrived in that province on the 27th of Ra- 
“ madan, f 00 • loth Feb. D. 72."> r lhi< po>t he held till the year 120 (A. U. 

‘ 738), when llisham sent to him a diploma by which he appointed him to the go- 
vernment ol Irak. Ati«ul then lelt his ^on as-Salt Ihn Ahsufin Yemen, to act 
“ there as deputy-governor.” Al-Bukhari vol. //. p. 59 i) says that Yusuf ibn 
Omar was appointed to the government of Irak in the vear 121 iA. It. 739) and that 
he held it till the year J2i. Another author relates as follows : “ When llisham 
“ Ibn \bd al-Mahk wished to dismiss Khdlul Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri (vol I. p. 484 
“ from the government of Irak, a courier came to him from Yusuf Ibn Omar alh- 
“ Thakali, the governor of Yemen. lie had the messenger brought in and spoke to 
■ ‘ him in these terms : ‘ Your master has passed the hounds ir asking for a thing 
44 4 much above his merit. ’ M“ then ordered the man’s clothes to be torn off and 
44 had him flogged with a whip. 4 Now, ‘ said lie, * go back to your master,, and may 
“ ‘ God treat you as you deserve (2) . 1 lie then called in Salim al-Yamani who was 
“ a mawla lo Salim Ibn Anbasa, a grandson of [the hhalif ) Abd al-Malik and who, 
44 at that time, was chief of the board of correspondence. 4 Here/ said he, 4 is an 
44 4 order of mine which must be sent to Yusuf Ibn Omar ; write it out and bring me 
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“ 'the letter. * Salim retired and drew up the dispatch whilst Ilisham, who remai- 
44 ned alone, wrote with his own hand to Yusuf Ibn Omar a short note, containing 
“ these words : 4 Go to Irak, for I have appointed you its governor. Take care not 
4 to Jet any one know what you are about, and rid me of that Christian woman’s 
“ * son, ’ — meaning Khalid, — * and of his intendants.’ This note he held in 
“ his hand and, when Salim returned and presented to him the dispatch which lie 
“ had written, he (Hishdm) slipped his own note into the cover of the other letter, 
without being perceived and, having sealed all up, lie gave orders that the packet 
k4 should be delivered to Yusuf’s messenger. Salim obeyed and the messenger de- 
k4 parted. When Yusuf saw him arrive, he said to him : 4 What news? (3)’ The 
“ other replied : 4 Bad! the Commander of the faithful is incensed against you and 
“ 4 caused my clothes to be torn off and rmseli to he whipped, lie wrote no ans- 
4 wer to the letter which you sent him, hut here is a dispatch from the chief of 
“ * the board (i ofcorresfiondencc ).' Yusuf broke the seal, read the dispatch and, on 
“ finishing, perceived the little note, lie, in consequence proceeded to leak and 
44 left his son as-Salt to act as Ins lieutenant in Yemen. Salim was, by this lime, 
“ replaced in the board of correspondence h> Bashir Ibn A hi Talha, a member of 
“one of the [Arab) families established in [the military colony of) Urdonn (the 
“Jordan). This officer, being very intelligent, under ■* lood what llisham’s in- 
44 tenlions were and said to himself : 4 This {ill-tmilmcnl of the messenyrr) is a mere 
k4 4 stratagem; he has certainly appointed Yusuf Ibn Omar lo the government of 
“ ' Irak.’ He in consequence wrote the following lines to lyad, the inlendant of 
44 (the territory railed) Ajma Salim, for whom he had a sincere a (feci ion : * Your 
“ 4 people have just sent you the Yernanite cloak ( f ij; when it reaches you, pul it on 
44 and let thanks be given lo God. ’ lie f lyad) told this news to Tarik, ihu infen- 
44 dant who had been charged b\ klidlid 11m Ahd Allah al-Kasn with the adminis- 
44 tration ofKufa and its dependancies. Bashir llicn regretted what he had done 
* 4 and wrote again to lyad, saying: 4 Tlic\ were Ihinkingofsendingyou the Yernanite 
44 4 cloak/ lyad communicated this news also lo Tank, who said : 4 The truth is 
44 4 in the first letter, but your friend repented of what he had written, fearing that 
4 4 4 his conduct might be discovered.’ lie immediately rode off and informed 
44 Khalid of what was passing. Khalid said to him : 4 What think you best to be 
4 4 4 done?' Tarik replied : 4 My advice is that you ride off this very instant to the 
4 4 4 Commander of the faithful; your presence will make him ashamed of what he is 
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“ ‘ about and dissipate that prejudice against you which weighs on his mind.’ As 
44 Khalid did not accept this advice, Tarik said : 4 Allow me, in that case, to go and 
“ 4 appear before him; I shall then take the engagement that all the revenue (of the 
“ 4 province ) for the present year shall be paid to him immediately. ’ Kh&lid asked 
“ to how much it would amount, and the other replied : * To one hundred millions 
“ 4 of dirhems (5). 1 shall then bring you a diploma confirming you in your 

“ 4 place. ' — 4 Where will you get the money? ’ said Khalid, ' by Allah! I do not 
44 4 possess ten thousand dirhems/ Tarik replied : 4 I and Said Ihn Rashid will 
4 4 4 undertake to pay forty millions of dirhems’ — this Said was then holding the 
41 perceplorship of Saki ’l-Furat (the lands irrigated hg the Euphrates), — 4 az-Zai- 
“ 4 nabi and Abban Ihn al-Walid will engage to furnish twenty millions and we shall 
4 make the repartition of the rest amor. n l the other intendanis. ’ Khalid re- 
41 plied : 4 I should he considered as a low-minded man were 1 to recal favours al- 
44 1 ready granted/ — 4 Nay, ’said Tank, 4 we save not only you but ourselves by 
14 4 giving up a part of our properly; the advantages which you and we enjoy will 
4 4 4 then continue, and it is h 'Her for us to renew our efforts in the pursuit of wealth 

4 4 4 than to let you he prosecuted for the non-payment of the money. The mer- 

44 4 chants of Kufa have ca-li of ours in their hands (tel us force than to give it up), 

' 4 4 for they will be tempted to delay the payment and wait to see what may become 
4 4 4 of us; in that case, we shall be the authors of our own ruin and, when we lose 

41 4 our lives, they will keep the money and spend it/ Khalid refused to follow 

44 this advice and Tarik then bade him farewell, saying : 4 This is the last time we 
4 4 4 shall see you. ’ Yusuf Ihn Omar then arrived among them; Tarik was tortured 
44 to death, and Khalid with all his intendanis suffered every sort of ill treatment. 
44 A number of them were tortured to death, and the money extorted fiom him and 
44 from his agents by Yusuf amounted to ninety millions of dirhems. ” — In our no- 
tice on Khalid Ihn AJid Allah al-Kasri we have given some account of what happened 
to him, and to that article we refer Hie reader. In our notice on Isa Ihn Omar ath- 
Thakafi (vol. If . p. 421) we have related what passed between him and Yusuf Ibn 
Omar, when lie was questioned about the ueposit confided to him. Aim Bakr Ahmad 
lbn Yahya al-Raladori (6) says, in his Amah al-Ashrdf (the genealogies of the descen- 
dants of Muhammad) and their history: “Uislmm lbn Abd al-Malik’s mind was tum- 
41 ed against Khalid lbn Abd Allah al-Kasri in consequence of some reports which 
44 came to his ears concerning him. lie was much displeased on learning how 
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“ weallliy he had got and how numerous were his houses and lands; he was also 
<< highly offended at some things which Khalid had openly said of him. He there- 
l< fore resolved on dismissing him from office, hut concealed his intention. The 
“ province of Yemen being then governed in his name by Yusuf Ibn Omar alh- 
“ Thakafi, he wrote to that functionary, ordering him to set out for Kufa with 
14 thirty men. Yusuf having received this letter, to which was joined the act of his 
nomination to the government of Irak, set out on his journey, reached Kufa after 
44 a march of seventeen days and halted, for the night, in the neighbourhood of the 
“ city. Tarik, to whom khalid al-Kasri had confided the collcrtorship of the land- 
‘‘ tax ( khardj \ had just circumcised his son and, oil this occasion, he (Khalid?) 
41 sent him a present of one thousand blood-horses, one thousand male slaves and 
“ one thousand female slaves, besides a quantity of money, clothes and other objects. 
“ It was then that a man came to lank and said : 4 I have just seen some people 
“ 4 whose looks I do not like, and who pretend to he travellers. ’’ In the mean 
“ time Yusuf Ihn Omar went to the quarter w here the Arabs of the Tliakif tribe wen* 
“ residing and told one of them to assemble and bring him as many Modante 
44 Arabs ;7j as he could. This was dune and, at the dawn of day, Yu>uf entered into 
“ the mosque and ordered the nunrazzm to recite the ikama 'and thus indicate that 
“ the imam wan already at the head of the eonyreyation). The muwazzin replied : 
44 ‘ Wait till the imam comes; ’ hut, being intimidated by Aiistifs threats, he at 
44 length obeyed. Ausufthen placed himself at the head of the as'cmblv, directed 
“ the prayer and recited these verses of the Koran : When the inevitable i day id 
ik judgement} shall suddenly come, etc. fsur. 5(>, verse J;, ami : A person asked to see 
44 God s vengeance arrive; [sur. 70, verse 1). lie then caused Khalid and 'lank to 
“ he arrested with all their people and at length, the pot boiled over. *’ — Abu Ohaida 
fro/. HI. p. 388; related as follows : 41 A usuf imprisoned Khalid but was indu- 
44 ced to release him arid bis companions bv Alihan Ibn al-Walid, who offered him 
4 4 nine millions of dirhems ;£ 225,000). He then regretted having done so; yet, on 
“ being told that, if he had refused the offer, one hundred millions would have been 
“ given, be replied : * I am not a man to retract an engagement, once it is taken bv 
“ ‘my tongue. ’ Khalid, being informed by bis friends of what they had done, said 
“ to them : 4 Y'ou did wrong in offering so great a sum at the outset; I am sure that 
“ ‘lie will accept it and then come down upon you for more. Go back (and speak) 
“ • to liitn. ’ They went to Yusuf and said : * We have mentioned to Khalid the 
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* amount of the sum for which we assessed ourselves in order to pay you, and he 
44 * has declared that he does not possess so much.’ Khalid replied:* Do you know 
** * better than your master the state of his fortune? hy Allah ! 1 do not ask you for 

44 1 more, but if you wish to go back from your engagement, I will not hinder you.’ 
44 They replied, that they would retract. 4 Well ! ’ said he, 4 I declare by Allah 1 that 
44 4 1 shall not he satisfied with nine millions of dirhems nor with twice as much. ' 
44 lie then mentioned thirty millions, or, hy another account, one hundred millions/' 
— Al-Ashras, who \\as a mawla of the Hanu Asad family and who traded for Yusuf 
Jhn Omar, made the following relation : 44 A letter came to us from liisham ; Yusuf 
44 read it, concealed from us its contents and said : 4 1 shall go and make the Omra 
4 4 4 (seevol. Ill , page 248). ’ We set out with him whilst his son as-Salt remained 
44 behind, as governor of Yemen during his absence. Not a word passed between 
44 us till we reached aUOzaib (vol. Ill , page 445 ), when he made his camel 
44 kneel down, ( dismounted ) and said : 4 Ashras! where is your guide?’ — 4 Here he 
4 4 4 is,’ said I. lie asked him concerning the road, and the guide answered : 

4 4 4 This takes to Medina and that to Irak. ’ 1 then said : 4 Hy Allah! for this time 

44 1 we are not making the Omra; ’ but he (\ihuf) made no reply, neither did he 
44 open his lips till we halted, one night, at a place situated between al-Hira and 
44 Kufa. Having then lain down on his back, he crossed one leg over the other 
* 4 and said : 

Our camels were not long in bearing us unto a distant land which we had visited not 
long ago. 

“ 4 Ashras 1 ' said he, 4 find me a man from whom I can obtain information. ’ 
44 I brought him one. 4 Ask that fellow, ’said he, 4 what the son of the Christian 
4 4 4 woman ’ — meaning Khalid al-Rasri, — 4 is about. ’ — I said to the man : 
4 4 4 What is Khalid doing? ’ He answered : 4 He is at al-IIamma (8); as he was 
4 4 4 complaining (of some illness ), he went there. ’ 4 Ask him, ’ said Yusuf, * what 
4 4 4 Tarik is about. ’ The man replied : 4 He has been circumcising his sons and is 
4 4 4 now giving a great dinner to the people of Hira, whilst his lieutenant, Aliya Ibn 
4 4 4 Miklas ( ) is doing the same at Kufa. — * Let the fellow go, * said 

“ Yusuf. He then mounted (his camel), proceeded to the public place (rahaba), 
44 entered into the mosque and said his prayers. After that, he laid down on his 
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“ back and we passed there a long night. The muwazzins at length came, made 
the call to prayer and pronounced the salutation. Ziad Ibn Abd Allah al-Harilhi, 
“ w ho was then acting in Kufa as Khalid’s deputy, for the presidence of the 
«* prayer, came into the mosque and, as the commencement of the prayer had been 
*' just announced, he w r ent to take his place at the head of the congregation. Yusuf 
“ then said : 4 Ashrasl remove that man. ’ 1 told Ziad to give up his place to the 

44 emir, and he did so. Yusuf, who could recite (he Koran with great elegance, 
“ then took the presidency, repeated the verses : When the turntable shall come, 
44 and : A person asked to sec God's vengeance arrive , and accomplished the prayer 
“ of day-break. The kadi then stepped forward, offered to God praise and thanks* 

“ giving, said a prayer for the khalif and asked of us what was our emir’s name. 

“ Being told it, he praved for his welfare. All the people [of the city) had joined 
44 the congregation before it separated. Yusuf lost not a moment in sending 
“ for Khalid, and for Ahhun Ibn al-Walid who was in bars, and for Bilal Ibn Abi 
44 Burda [vol. 11, p. 2) who was in Basra, and for Abd Allah Ibn Abi lhirda, 
“ who was in Sijislan. llisham had given oiders that all Khalid’s lieutenants 
** should be deposed, with the exception of al-llakam Ihu Awana who was 
44 governing the province of Sind. This officer was conlii med in his place 

44 and there he remained till lie was killed bv lNakeher 9). lie lost his life 

Li on the same day as Zaid lhn Ali (10). Khalid, on arri\ing, was informed 
‘ 4 that Yusuf was now the emir, on which lie exclaimed : 4 Let me alone with 
44 * your emir! is the Commander of the faithful still alive? ’ Being answered 
44 in the affirmative, lie said : ‘ In that ca^e, I have nothing to lear. ’ Yusuf, 
44 before whom they brought him, sent him to prison and ordeied thirty strokes of 
44 a whip to be inflicted on Yazid, the son of Kbahd. IJishurn then wrote to Yusuf, 
44 saying : 4 1 declare solemnly before God that if Khalid receives [from you) even 
44 ‘the sciulch of a thorn, I shall have your head struck otT.’ khalid, being allowed 
44 to depart with his family ami bagage, went to Syria, took up his residence 
“ there and continued, till the death of llisham, to accompany, every summer, 
44 the usual expeditions made against the infidels. M — Some persons state that 
Yusuf applied to Hisham for the authorisation of putting Khalid to the rack, 
but did not obtain it. lie insisted however in his demand, pretexting that the 
public revenue had been embezzled by Khalid and bis agents, and received at 
lenght permission to torture him, but once only. The khalif sent a soldier 
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of the guard lo witness wlmt would be done, and swore that, if Rh&lid died during 
the operation, he would take Yusuf’s life. The latter then sent for Khalid and, 
having taken his seat in a trader’s stall at Ilira, he convoked the people and 
caused him lobe tortured. Khalid did not utter a word till Yusuf spoke to him 
tauntingly and called him a son of a diviner, meaning the celebrated diviner Shikk, 
who was one of Khalid’s ancestors. — We have spoken of Shikk in our article on 
Khalid. — Let us resume the narration : On this, Khalid said : “ You are a silly 
“ fellow to reproach me with what does me honour; but you are the son of a sabba; 
44 your father was a mere sabbfl, ’ or dealer in wine. Khalid was then taken back 
to prison, and he remained there for eighteen months. In the month of Shawwal, 
121 (septcmber-oct. A. I). 739), liisham wrote lo him [Yusuf), ordering the prisoner 
to be set at lihort\. khalid then set out with part of his family and some other 
persons. On reaching al-karya, a place in the territory of ar-ltusafa, he slopped 
there during the remainder of the month and the months of Zii ’l-Kaada, Zu 
’1-llijja, Muharram and Safar, but was unable to obtain from liisham the authori- 
sation of going to see him. — Al-llaitham lhn Adi (vul III, p. 633) related as 
follows : “ /aid, the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin [vol. II, p. 209), who was the son 
“ of al-llusain and the grandson of Ali lhn Talib, revolted against Yusuf lbn Omar 
“who, in consequence wrote the following lines to liisham : * Your cousins 
44 4 of that family were dying of hunger and not a man of them had any other 
14 1 thought than to procure his daily food, till Khalid, on receiving the government 
4 4 4 of Irak, strengthened them with money lo such a degree that their minds 
44 1 aspired to the khalifat. Zaid would not have revolted without Khalid’s per- 
41 4 mission, and Khalid 's sole motive for remaining at al-Karya is his wish to be 
“ * on the high-road, so that he may readily obtain news of his proceedings. 

44 liisham replied to the hearer of this message : 4 You lie and so does your master; 
“ 4 whatever our suspicions may be with respect to Khalid’s conduct, we have never 
41 4 had any doubts of his fidelity. ’ He then caused the messenger’s throat to be 
“ compressed [till he was half-strangled \ Khalid, on learning what was goingon, 
14 set out for Damascus. ” — Abu ’1-llasan al-Madaini [vol. 1, p. 438) says : “Bilal, 
“ the son of Abu Burda {vol. II, p. 2) and the grandson of Abu Musa T-Ashari, 
“ was the person whom Khalid al-Kasri entrusted with the government of Basra. 
“ lie was tortured by order of Y usuf lbn Omar till he engaged to pay three hundred 
44 thousand dirhems, lie offered bail for the amount and, when it was given 
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41 in, he fled to Syria. There he was discovered hy the circumstance of his 
servant-hoy's going to buy a francolin. According to another account, his servant 
“ was roasting a francolin and let it burn ; for this, he was beaten by his master and 
** therefore betrayed him. Bilal, being taken before Yusuf Ihn Omar, was kept 
44 exposed to the sun by that emir’s order, lie requested to be taken before the 
“ Commander of the faithful, saying : ‘ Let him treat me as he pleases; * but he 
“ (the khalif) refused to receive him and sent him back to Yusuf, who caused 
44 him to be tortured to death. Abd Allah, the brolher of Bilal, said to the jailor : 
44 * When you give in the names of the premiers w ho die, inscribe that of my bro- 
44 4 ther ( 1 ) on the list.’ lie did so, hut, being ordered by \usuf to produce the 

44 corpse, he smothered the prisoner. According to another statement, its was Bilal 
44 who asked the jailor to inscribe the name on the dead-list, premising him a sum 
44 of monev if he did so. The jailor then gave in his name as dead, borne say that 
4 ‘ it was Abd-Allah who was turluied to death, (iod knows best 1 ” — Yunus the 
grammarian (II) related as follows : “ Bilal’s cunning cost him Ins life : bj the offer 
44 of money he induced the jailor to inscribe Ins name on the dead-list, hut, as 
44 Y’usuf ordered the corpses to he produced, the jailor smothered Bilal and then 
44 showed liis body." — The following anecdote is related 1>\ al-Viadaim : “Salih Ihn 
44 Kuraiz had been appointed to a commandment b\ Yusuf Ibn Omar. The exami- 
41 nation of lus accounts proved that a sum of thirty thousand [gold pieces?) was due 
44 by him to government and, for that reason, he was sent to prison. Bilal Ibn Abi 
“ Burda, x\ho was then in the same place of confinement, said to him : 4 The man 
44 ‘ who directs the application of the torture is called Salim, hut people give him the 
4 4 4 nickname of Zenbil ( haunched like a female ). Take care nut to call bun Zenbil, 
4 4 4 for he will be displeased.’ Bilal repeated to him this recommendation very often. 
44 Salih, being put to the torture, forgot Salim’s name and surname, and began to cry 
44 out: 4 0 Zenbil! spare me for the love of God. ’(12). During the tortures inflicted 
44 on him he continued to repeat these words whilst lie (Salmi) kept exclaiming: 
44 ‘ Rill the fellow! ’ so great was lus anger. When Salih was let go, Bilal said to 
44 him : 4 Did 1 not tell you to avoid uttering the name of Zenbil ' ' To this Salih re- 
plied : 44 Who taught me that name except yourself? I had known nothing of it were 
4 4 4 it not for you. You will never give over your wicked tricks, either in prospc- 
44 * rity or in adversity." — The same al-Madaini said : 44 The chief of Yusuf Ibn 
44 Omar's police-guards was al- Abbas Ibn Said al-Murri; his secretaries were Kaliram 
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“ (13) Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Zikwan and Ziad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, who was a mawla 
“ to the Thakif tribe; his chamberlain and the chief of his body-guard was Jundub. 
“ It was to him (Yfauf) that the poet alluded in this verse : 

“ An emir of extreme severity has come to us : the very chamberlain of his chamberlain 
“ has for himself a chamberlain ( ). 

The haftz Abu ’l-Kasim Ibn Asakir ( rol . II. p. 252) says, in his History of Damas- 
cus : tl I Itave been informed that Yusuf Ibn Omar, when arrested with the other 
“ members of al-IIajjaj Ibn Yusufs family and tortured in order to make him give 

Uf» his money, obtained permission to he taken out of prison so that he might ask 
“ (of his friends pecuniary assistance j. lie made bis rounds under the guard of al- 
“ Ilartlh Ibn Malik al-Jululaini, who was noted for his negligence. On coming to 
“ a certain bouse which bad two entrances, lie said to al-Harilh : “ Let me go into 
** * this bouse; 1 have there an aunt to whom I wish to apply. " Having obtained 
'* permission, be went in, passed out through the other door and made his escape. 

This took place when Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Mahh was kbalif. Yusuf Ibn Omar 
" followed the example of al-IIajjaj Ibn Yusuf, his father’s cousin, in the firmness 
“ and s(went\ withwbi'di be directed public affairs and treated the people; ibis line 
“ of conduct lie followed till his dismfosal from office. ” — Omar Ibn Sliahha [vol. II. 
p. 375) relates, »n bis History of llasra, that Yusuf Ibn Omar, having weighed a 
dirhem and found it too light by one grain, wrote to all the coining establishments 
in Irak, ordering the persons employed there to be chastised; and it was reckoned 
that one hundred thousand lashes were applied on account of the deficiency of a- 
single grain. Yusufs conduct as a governor was highly reprobated; lie was fan- 
tastic and cruel, but bis hospitality was great, lie used to have five hundred tables 
set out, and to these were admitted people from all quarters, far and near; the na- 
tive of Irak would partake of the repast with the native of Syria. On every table w r as 
placed a cake of bread ( fur my a ) sprinkled over with sugar. The guests at one of 
these tables happening, one dry, to complain that their cake was not sugared, Yusuf 
ordered the baker to be chastised, and three hundred lashes were inflicted on him 
whilst the company were at their meal. Ever after, the baker would go about with 
the sugar-boxes and add sugar wherever it was wanted. — Al-Hakam Ibn Awana re- 
lated that his father said to him : “ There is none like (the tribe of) Kalb for strength- 
“eningan empire; none like Kuraish for mounting into the pulpit; none like 
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“ Tamim for faking vengeance; none like Thakif for tending flocks (governing the 
*< people); none like Kais for defending frontiers; none like Rabia for exciting revolts, 
if and none like Yemen for collecting imposts.” — Al-Asmai ( vol.II . p . 123) relates 
as follows : “ Yusuf Ibn Omar said to a man whom be had nominated to thegovern- 
“ menlof a district: ‘ Enemy of God! you have eaten up the wealth which belonged 
tf ‘ to God. ’ The man replied : ‘ Tell me whose wealth 1 have been eating from the 
“ ‘ day in which I was created till now? By Allah! if 1 asked from Satan a single 
“ * dirhem, he would not give it to me. ’ ” — JVasr Ibn Saivar al-Laithi was appointed 
to the government of Khorasan by Yusuf lhn Omar, and he held that post till the last 
days of the Omaiyide dynasty. His battles and engagements with Abu Muslim al- 
Khorasani (voL 77. p. 1 00 1 are set forth in their proper places (the books of annals). 
It was on Yusuf that Saw war Ibn al-Ashar (14 » composed these lines : 

Khorasan. after its alarms, was delivered from the tyranny of its numerous oppressors; Yusuf, 
being informed of what it suffered, chose Nasr Ibn Saiyar for its protector [unsr). 

The following anecdote was related by Simak Ibn llarb (151 : Yusuf Ibn Omar, 
“ when governor of Irak, sent to me this message : 4 One of my intendants has 
44 4 written to me, saying that he has cultivated for me every khukk and lukk. 
14 ‘ What do these words mean?’ 1 replied : Khukk signifies a low ground, and 
‘ 4 lukk a high one. ” — Here ends the anecdote, but 1 must observe that al-.)auhari 
(vol. l.p. 22) says, in his Sahah : 44 Khu/k means a soil rendered dry by draining 
“ off its waters; lukk means a long stripe, or, according to some, a deep exeava- 
44 lion in the earth. ” Khukk is written with a pointed khn. — Yusuf Ibn Omar 
was remarked for the extraordinary length of his heard and the shortness of his sta- 
ture; his beard reached lower down than his navel. He held the government of 
Irak during the rest of Hisham lhn Abd al-Malik’s reign. That khalil died on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th of the latter Rabi, 125 (6lh February, A. I). 713), at ar-Rusafa, in 
the district of Kinnisrin, and there he was buried. He lived to the age of fifty-five 
years, or fifty-four, by another account, or fifty-two; God knows best! His sur- 
name was Abu T-Walid. He was succeeded by his nephew al-Walid Ibn Yazid Ibn 
Abd al-Malik, who confirmed Yusuf Ibn Omar in the government of Irak. Al-Walid 
was killed on Thursday, the 27th of the latter Jumada, 126 (16 April, A. D. 744). 
He intended to have replaced Yusuf Ibn Omar by Abd al-Malik Ibn Muhammad, the 
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grandson of al-IIajjaj Ibn Yusuf ath-Thakafi. Al-Walid Ibn Yazid’s mother, surna- 
med Omm al-IIajjaj (16), was the daughter of Muhammad Ibn Yusuf and therefore 
niece to al-IIajjaj. The following letter was then sent to Yusuf Ibn Omar by 
“ al-Walid : You have written to me, stating that Khalid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri had 
* 1 ruined the province of Irak, and yet you used to send loads (of wealth) to Hisham. 
“ It must be then that, by reviving agriculture, you have restored that country to 
44 its former state. Come therefore to us and bring with you such a convoy (of 
“ money) as may confirm our favorable opinion respecting your efforts in forwarding 
“ the prosperity of the province. We shall then acknowledge your preeminent 
“ merit, and that the more readily, on account of the relationship which exists bet- 
44 ween us; you are our uncle by the mother’s side and have more right than any 
“ other man to our consideration. You are aware that we have augmented the do- 
44 natives to which the people of Syria (the Arabic troops established in that country) 
44 are entitled and that we made gifts to our family in consequence of Ilis- 
44 ham’s harshness towards them. The result has been the impoverishment of our 
44 treasury/’ In consequence of this invitation Yusuf set out to visit al-Walid Ibn 
Yazid, and took with him such a quantity of treasure , merchandise and vases 
as was never before brought from Irak. At the time of his arrival, Khalid Ibn Abd 
Allah al-Kasri was still in prison. Hassan an-Nabati (vol. I. p. 674) had an inter- 
view with him ( Yusuf) by night and informed him that al-Walid had the intention of 
appointing Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-IIajjaj (to the government of lrdlc) and 
that he should by all means arrange the affair of his (Hasson's) nomination to the 
vizirship. Yusuf answered that he had no money, on which IJassan said : 44 I have 
44 five hundred thousand dirhems (about £ 1.7,500) which, if you wish, I shall give 
41 you as a present, or, if not, (as a loan which ) you will repay to me when you get 
“ rich.” Yusuf replied ; ** You know the people (at court) better than I, andean 
44 well appreciate the extent of their inlluencc over al-Walid. Do you therefore 
“ distribute that money amongst them, in proportion to what you know of their 
“ credit. ” Ilassan did so, and Yusuf, on his arrival, was highly extolled by all the 
parly. It was then agreed upon between him and Abban Ibn Abd ar-Hahman an- 
Numairi that the latter should offer (to the /ihalif) forty millions of dirhems 
(more than one million sterling) to obtain that Khalid Ibn Abd Allah al-Kasri 
should be delivered up to him. Al-Walid (having received Ydsufs visit,) told him to 
return to his government. Abban then said to him : “ Deliver Khalid up to me and 
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'• I shall pay you forty millions of dirhems.” — “ Who goes security for you?” said 
the khalif. Abban replied : “ Yusuf.” — “ Do you become security for him? ” 
said al-Walid to Yusuf. The answer was : “ Deliver him (K I id lid) up to me and 1 
44 shall force out of him fifty millions of dirhems. ” He ( al-Walid ) gave up the pri- 
soner to Yusuf, who enclosed him in a litter without cushions, bore him to Irak 
and put him to death in the manner already related [vol. L p. 486). — When al- 
Walid Ibn Yazid w r as killed, his cousin, Yazid lbn al-Walid Ibn Abd al- 
Malik, obtained the supreme authority, brought under his command the peo- 
ple of Syria [the Arab troops sitllrd there ) , and succeeded in consolidating his 
power. The government of Irak was Ihoii offered J»y him to Abd al-Aziz lbn 
Harun Ibn Abd al-Mulik Ibn Dihya Ibn Khalifa al-Ralbi, who replied that, unless 
troops were given to him, he would not accept. On tins, \azid turned away from 
him and nominated Mansur Ibn Jumliur. — According to Abu Mihnaf(17\ al-Walid 
was slain at al-Bakhra (18 , on the date above mentioned. Yazid was proclaimed 
khalifat Damascus, and Mansur lbn Jumhiir set out for Irak with six companions, 
on the day of al-Walid’s death. Yusuf Ibn Omar, being informed of bis approach, 
took to flight. Mansur lbn Jumliur arrived at llira sonic days after the commence- 
ment of Rajah, took possession of the treasure houses (the stale treasury «, distributed 
money to those who were entitled to donatives or to pensions, and appointed governors 
to all the provinces of Irak, lie remained there during the rest of the month of Ra- 
jab, the whole of Sbahan, and was dismissed from office towards the end of Ramadan. 
Yusuf Ibn Omar took the road of as-Samawa and continued his flight till be rea< lo-J 
al-Balka, vliere he found a place of concealment. As lu^ family were residing there, 
he dressed himself in women’s clothes and took bis seat among the females. Yazid 
lbn al-VYalid, having learned where he had gone, sent a person to arrest the fugitive 
and bring him to the capital. The messenger made every search, and Yusuf was 
at length found by him, dressed in female attire and seated amongst his women and 
children. He was put into bonds and carried to Yazid who sent him to the place in 
which al-Uakam and Othman, the sons of al-Walid Ibn Yazid, were imprisoned by 
his orders. On the death of their father, Yazid had shut them up in the Green House 
(' al-Khadrd j, a well-known palace in Damascus which was situated on the south side 
of the principal mosque and which is now destroyed; its place is, however, well- 
known to the people of the city. Yazid lbn al-Walid then took the government of 
Irak from Mansur lbn Jumhur and gave it to Abd Allah lbn Omar lbn Abd al-Aziz. 
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Yusuf lbn Omar remained in confinement during the rest of Yazid’s reign. That 
khalif died in Zii T-Hidjja, 12G (Sept. -Oct. A. D.744), but statements differ greatly as 
to 'the day of the month : some say it was the first, others the lenth, and others the last 
day ofZul-Kaada. He had designated as successor to the throne his brother Ibrahim 
lbn al-Walid, and ordered that the supreme authority should pass from the latter to 
Abd al-Aziz lbn al-Hajjaj lbn Ahd al-Malik. During the reign of Ibrahim lbn al- 
Walid, Yusuf lbn Omar remained in prison. Marwan lbn Muhammad, the last so- 
vereign of the Omaiyide dynasty, having made his apparition with the troops of 
Mesopotamia and Kinnisrin, got possession of the empire, dethroned Ibrahim, look 
his place and put to death Ahd al-Aziz lbn al-IJajjaj lhn Ahd al-Malik. lhrahim 
reigned four months and was deposed in the month of the latter Rabi, 127 (.lan.- 
Feb. A. D. 745). According to another statement be reigned seventy days only, 
Yazid, the son of Khalid lbn Abd Allah al-Kasri, had sided with lhrahim lbn al- 
Walid. When the revolt of Marwan broke out, a conflict took place between his 
troops and those of lhrahim. The latter were defeated and returned to Damascus. 
Ibrahim's partisans were pursued by Marwan and, being apprehensive that, if he en- 
tered into the cil\, he would deliver from prison al-llakam and Olhman, the sons of 
al-Walid, for the purpose of transferring to them the mi promt 1 authority, and that 
these two princes would then have no merev on any of the persons who had contri- 
buted to their father's death, they resohed on putting them to death. Yazid, the son 
of Khalid al-Kasri, was changed to execute this decision , and Abu M-Asad , one of 
his father's maw las, went, with some others, to the prison and boat the two youths 
to death with clubs, \iisul lbn Omar was taken by them out of the same prison and 
beheaded, to avenge the death of Khalid, the father of Yazid. This occurred in the 
year 127 (A. I>. 745). Yusuf was then upwards of sixty jears of age. When his 
head was separated from the body, a rope was tied to t..e legs, and the little boys 
began to drag the corpse through the streets of Damascus. A woman who passed by 
and saw how small the body was, exclaimed : “ Why did they kill that unfortunate 
“ bo> ? " A person [of Damascus) related as follows : “1 saw Yusuf lbn Omar drag- 
“ ged through Damascus by meam of a cord which bad been tied to bis testicles, 
“ and I afterwards saw his murderer, Yazid, the son of Khalid al-Kasri, dragged 
“ over the same ground by means of a cord tied to his testicles. *’ According to 
another account, he (Ytisuf) was put to death towards the middle of the month of Zu 
'Mlijja, 126 (Sept. -Oct. A. D. 744). 
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(1) See vol. I, p. 35G, and read Ibn Abi Akil in place of Ibn Okail. 

(2) Literally : May i:«>d treat you and do with you! A common imprecation of old times and equivalent 
to : May God’s turse be upon you ! 

(3) Literally : Wh.it is behind you? In English we would say : What is going on below there? 

( 4 ) The doth of Yemana was probably at that time highly prized ; but here, a Yemanitc cloak means a 
governor from that place. 

(5) At that time, one hundred millons of dirhems were equal to at least two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

((.) To the indications given in \<»1. 1, p. 438, 1 mn\ add that al-Baladori’s history ot the conquests effected 
by the early Musulmaiis h is been published, m Arabic, at Levdeu bv M r de Ooeje. It is a highly valuable 
work, tull ol original matter and most remarkable as a precise and const lentum* treatise. 

(7) According to the Arabian genealogists, the tube ol Thakif descended from Modar through Kais AilAri. 

(8) Al-Ihnnmu is the name given toeverv plan* where there is a spring of hot water. 

(9) This name, written m Arahn lelteis, is ^ o, but it is probably pointed mcorrecth. The person win 
bore it was apparenlly one ol the prime*, ol India who were waning against (he Musulmans established 
in Sind. 

(10) Zaid, the sou of Ah Zain •al-Auhidin [nd. //. /». 209) levolted against the Omaiyide khalit lIishAm 

Ihn Abd al-Malik, A. II. 121 < 1). 7 ‘9 , and It 11 on the held of battle, the lodowing year. 

(11) The life of Y Anus the grammarian will he found in Ibis volume. 

(12) The Arabic equivalent means : 1’eai God* 

(13) 1 read . 

(14) Sawwar Ibn Abd Allah al-Ashar was appointed governor and kadi ol Basia by the Abba side khalil 
al-Mansftr, A. 11. 150 (A. D. 772-3). lie died m the lollowmg ve.ir. — ilsujAm.) 

(15) Tin Traditional Simak 11m Ilarh tiled A. 11. 123 V. T>. 740-1). — (SujAm.) 

(10) The Arabic to t inserts here - “ who was also tin* mother ot al-IIajjAj;’ but ibis indication is in 
contradiction with what follows. 

(17) Abu Mihiiat Lut 11m Yahya, one ol the earliest Arabic lustonans, composed a short work extending 
Iron) the death of the khahf \li t* » lli.it ol his son al-llusain. lb* wrote probably in the second century ol thf 
Hejira. A ropy of this treatise is in the library of the Leyden universily, under the n° 791. 

(18) According to the indications furnished hv tin* author of the MnnUid, the place called al-UahhrA wa« 
situated on the northern frontier ol HijAz. 


YUSUF IBN TASII1F1N (1). 


Abu Yakub Yusuf lbn Tasliif:n (2), the Lamtunide (3) and king of the al-Mulath- 
thimin (4), bore the title of Emir al-Muslimin ( Commander of the Moslims) (5). It 
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was lie who founded the city of Morocco. In our articles on the two Spanish sove- 
reigns al-Motamid Muhammad Ibn Abbad [vol. Ill, p. 182) and al-Molasim Muham- 
mad Jhn Siiiuudih (vol. Ill, p. 200) we have mentioned some things concerning him 
and related how he took possession of their stales, reduced al-Motamid into captivity 
and imprisoned him in Aglimat. As I have there given a full relation of these pro- 
ceedings, to it I refer the reader, so that he may perceive the identity of the king 
there mentioned with the great and powerful sovereign of whom we are now giving an 
account. Historians relate many things concerning him, and one of their works, 
which hears the title of Kit fib al-Moghrib an Sirnt Mahh al-Maghreh <lhc Expositor, 
setting forth the proceedings of the king of the West), is that from which we have 
extracted the follow ing information. 1 preferred it because it was more comprehen- 
sive than I he others, but 1 am unable to indicate the name of the author. All I 
know of him is that, towards the beginning of the volume which I made use of, lie 
skates that lie commenced the work in the year 579 (A. I). 1183-4) [O' and finished 
it at Mosul on the 1st of Zu ’1-kaada of the same year. Out of this volume, which is a 
middle-sized one, I have selected the following passages. — The southern pari of 
the country inhabited hv the Maghrehins belonged to a Berber race called the Zenata. 
Against this people marched another which was designated by the name of al-Mu- 
laththimihi and which dwelt in the legion that lies contiguous to the land of the 
Negroes (7). The leader of the invaders bore the name of Abu Bukr Ibn Omar. He 
was a man accustomed to a simple life, virtuous in his conduct, preferring his own 
country to that of Maghreb and having no inclination for the luxuries of life. The 
chiefs of the Zenata had little power and, as they were unable to resist the Mu- 
laththimun , the latter look possession of all their country, from the gales of Tilimsan 
to the shore of the Surrounding ocean (the Atlantic). When Abu Bakr Jhn Omar 
got this country into lus power, he was informed that an old woman in his own 
country had a female camel stolen from her in a foray and begun to weep, exclai- 
ming : “ Abii Bakr Ibn Omar has ruined us by entering into the land of Maghreb l ” 
This induced him to return to the South and leave as his lieutenant in Maghreb a 
man called Yusuf Ibn Tashifin. This Yusuf was brave, just and enterprising. The 
city of Morocco, in Maghreb, was founded by him on a spot where robbers used to 
lie in ambush and which belonged to an old Masniuda woman. When his authority 
was established throughout the country [of Maghreb), lie conceived the wish of pas- 
sing into Spain (Andalus), which peninsula was ( bounded and) fortified by the sea. 
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He therefore constructed galleys and other vessels for the purpose of going across 
to that country. When the kings of Andalus (Moslim Spain ) discovered his inten- 
tion, they equipped a number of vessels and warriors for the purpose of resisting 
him, so much did they fear his approach towards their peninsula. The fact was 
that they stood in dread of his army which, as they well knew, would he for them 
most difficult to resist, and they shuddered at the idea of having enemies at both 
sides of them, namely, the Franks on the north, and the Mulnlhthimun on the south. 
Whenever they felt the Franks hear too heavih upon them, they kept them in check 
by manifesting their intention of contracting an alliance with Yusuf lbn Tashifin. 
That sovereign had acquired great renown b\ his effecting so speedily the conquest 
of the Zcnatian empire and of Maghreb. It was reported that the bra\est of the Mu - 
laththimiin warriors, when in battle, would cut a hoiscnian in two wilh a single 
stroke of a sword and pierce through the bodies [a [several adversaries) with a single 
stroke of a lance. Such was the practise of these (kings) and such the fear which 
filled the hearts of those who were summoned to war against the Mulnlhthini&n. 
Thus did the kings of Andalus take refuge under the shelter of ^ usuf lbn Tashifin’s 
name; and yet they dreaded his crossing over to them, lest, on seeing their 
kingdoms, lie might he tempted to seize on them. When they discovered that his 
intention of passing into Spain was already formed, llie\ sent, one to the other, 
messengers and letters, requesting ad\ice concerning him [Yusuf). In that con- 
juncture, their main resource was the aid of al-Motanml lbn Abbad, because he 
was the bravest of them all and the sovereign of the greatest kingdom. They there- 
fore agreed on writing to him (to Yusuf lbn Tashifin ), whose intention of going* 
over to them they were now weli aware of, requesting him to leave them as they 
were and assuring him of their perfect obedience. A Iculib ( writer , secretary), who 
was a native of Spain, drew up, in their name, the following letter : “ If you let 
“ us alone, your conduct will be attributed, not to weakness hut to generosity, and 
“ if we obey your orders, our conduct will he attributed, not to helplessness but to 
“ prudence. We therefore prefer the attribution which is the more honorable for 
“ ourselves, hoping that you will prefer the attribution which is the more honoura- 
k< hie for you. The place which you hold is one in which you should not letyour- 
4k self be surpassed in noble acts ; by sparing (us who arc ) members of distinguished 
families, you will obtain for the duration and the stability of your power all that 
“ Y ou c ^n wish for. Salutation ! ” The letter arrived, accompanied wilh gifts 
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and presents. Yusuf Ibn Tasliifin did not know Arabic, but he understood perfectly 
well the drift [of such applications ). llis secretary, who knew the two languages, 
that of the Arabs and that of the Almoravides [the Berber ), then said to him : 
“ Emir ! this letter is from the kings of Andalus ; in it they offer you their profound 
“ respect, declare that they are partisans of your cause and acknowledge yourautho- 
44 rity; they request of you not to consider them as enemies and they say : 4 We are 
“ 4 musulmans, come of a noble race; let us not therefore incur your displeasure (8). 
44 4 It is for us a sufficient misfortune to have close behind us a people of infidels. 
44 4 Our country is much straitened and cannot support numerous armies. Spare 
“ * us therefore, as you have spared the people of Maghreb who acknowledged your 
44 ‘ authority. ' ” Yusuf then asked his secretary what he thought of the matter, 
and received this answer : “ The crown of royalty and its beauty have a testimony 
4 4 in their favour vhich cannot be repelled, provided that lie (9) into whose hands 
44 the kingdom has fallen prove himself worthy of it by pardoning when pardon is 
4 ‘ asked and by granting favours when favours are requested. Every time that he 
44 bestows an ample gift, lie increases his influence; increase of influence consoli- 
44 dates liis dominion, and when his dominion is consolidated, people think it an 
44 honour to obey him; when obedience is felt to be an honour, the people come 
44 unto him, and he is not obliged to encounter fatigues for the purpose of reaching 
“ them, and he thus inherits the kingdom without ruining lus (happiness in the) 
44 next life. Know' that it was said by a great king, who was a sage well acquainted 
44 with the means by which royally is to he attained : 4 He who bestows may com- 

4 4 4 mand; he who commands may lead, and lie who leads (a/? army) becomes 
14 4 master of the land (10). ’ ” Yusuf Ibn Tasliifin, to whom this discourse was 
addressed in his own language by the secretary, understood its import and felt its 
truth. He therefore said to him : 44 Let those people have an answer ; draw' up a 
“ fitting one and then read it over to me. ” The secretary wrote as follows : 44 In 
44 the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement ! From Yusuf Ibn Tasliifin, greeting, 
14 with the mercy of God and 1 Is benediction*, ! Such is the good w ish of one who 
44 is in peace with you and salutes you. May God's decree respecting you be that 
44 of aid and assistance! You have full power to enjoy as you please the royalty 
44 which is in your hands, being specially honoured with our favour and our bene- 
44 volence. As long as you hold to your engagements towards us, we shall hold to 
44 ours towards you; that we may live in good brotherhood with you, you must live 
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*< i n g 00( l brotherhood with us. May God dispense his grace to us and to you ! Sa- 
“ lutalion I ” When tlio secretary had finished writing, he translated the letter ver- 
ballv to Yusuf Ihn Tashi fin , who approved of it and sent it oil' with a present of 
Lamtian shields, things not to he procured except in his country. — I maj here 
mention that the adjective Lamtian is derived from Lamia, which is the name of a 
small town in Ulterior Sus, at a Ivvcntv days’ journey from Sijilmassa. So savs Ibn 
llaukal in his work entitled Hoads and Realms. That country is llie only place 
which furnishes Lamtian shields; it is said that lhe> are not to he found anx where 
else. — AY hen the kings of Andalus received this letter, they were filled with loxe 
for Yusuf and extolled him highly; thex icjmced ..t die idler of his friendship, xxere 
pleased at his obtaining the sovereignly of Mag hi eh, and their hearts were fortified 
in the hope of repelling the 1'iaiiks. It was therefore resolved on between I Ik m that, 
if thev remarked m the conduct of the king of tin 1 Franks anxlliing todisijniet them, 
they would inform Yusuf Ibn Tashilin of the circumstance and become his 
auxiliaries. It was thus that Yusuf, by the good management of Ins secre- 
tary (11), obtained that which he wished for, namelx, the good-will of the people 
of Andalus; all that ho wanted was an opportunity of making war in their de- 
fense. Alphonso , the son of Ferdinand ( Adhjonsh Ihn I'erdriand , the sove- 
reign of Toledo, which was the capital erf the Kingdom of the Flunks, had unjoin) 
begun to harry the i Moslitn) territory, to take Lx force the towns of \mlahis and 
to make exorbitant demands from the kings of that coimtiy, exacting from them 
the towns of which thex xxere masters. It was parlicularlx towaids ai-Alohm.id Ihn 
Abbad that lie acted in this manner, because the latter was nioie exposed to hi^ at- 
tacks. In our article on al-Motamid (nd. 111. p. ISO , we have mentioned the date 
of the taking of Toledo by \lphonso and inserted verses which had been composed on 
that occasion. Al-Motamid, having considered what wa* pacing, perceived that 
Alphon-o had hop(‘s of seizing on those parts of the counlrx which were contiguous 
to his own; so, he at length resolved on inviting Yusuf Ihn Tahiti fin to conn 1 oxer to 
Spain, notwithstanding the danger (of ins presence' and hL conviction that the 
proximity of a people belonging to another race Ithc Berbers) would lead to the ruin 
(of the Arabs. He felt that the Muluthtlumnn ! or Alnwrandes) would he for him 
adversaries quite as formidable as the Franks. ‘ If we succumb,” said he, “ un- 
“ der the attacks of an adversary, it will he less painful for us to fall before the Mu- 
“ lathi harnUtn ; belter that our children should tend the camels of the Mulathlhimdn 
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“ than herd the swine of the Franks!’* On this project he kept his eyes always 
fixed, (meaning to adopt it) whenever he should be forced to do so. On a certain 
year, Alphonso sallied forth with a great multitude of Franks and overran the pro- 
vinces of Andalus. The (Muslim) kings feared for their states; the inhabitants of the 
villages and cantons fled before the invader and took refuge in the fortresses. Al- 
Motamid lhn Ahbftd then wrote to Yusuf lbn Tashifin, saying : “ If you wish to en- 
4 ‘ gage in the holy war, now is your time : \lphonso has invaded the country, lias- 
“ ten therefore to come over to us and encounter him. We, the people of An- 
“ dalus, will lead the march." Yusuf, having already terminated ins preparations, 
hastened to send his troops across the strait. W hen the kings of Andalus learned 
that the people of Maghreb were coming over for the purpose of engaging in holy 
war, they had already promised to themselves that they would assist them, ‘and made 
preparations for marching. Alphonso, perceiving that they were all unanimous in 
the resolution of resisting him, felt that the year in which he was would be a year of 
conflict, and theiefore called on the Franks to take the held. That people came for- 
ward in such numbers that Cod alone would have been able to count them. The 
troops continued lo assemble and to join suecessi\ely with others till the Spanish pe- 
ninsula was tilled with the cavalry and infantry of both parties; the troops of each 
kingdom being assembled around their respective sovereigns. When all the army of 
Yusuf Jim Taslnfin had crossed over, to the Ia^t man, he sent after them so many 
camels that the peninsula was choked up with their multitude, whilst their cries rea- 
ched to the vault of heaven. The people of Spain had never seen camels, and the 
Spanish horses, not being accustomed to the strangeness of their shape an # d the sin- 
gularitv of their orie*. were filled with trouble and affright. Yusuf had therefore a 
good idea in sending them over, *0 that they might form a line all lound his army 
and he the first to enter into battle; he knew that the horses of the Franks would be 
scarred at the sight of them and start away. When all die troops were in readiness, 
they advanced against Alphonso, who was posted in a wide plain called az-Zallaka 
and situated near Badajoz. A ce >rding to al-Paivusi (12), there is a distance of four 
parasangs between the two places, lie says also (13) : Before commencing hostili- 
ties, Yusuf sent forward a letter by which, in accordance with the obligation imposed 
by the Sunna (or pradisc of Muhammad ), he gave to Alphonso the choice of Islamism, 
or of war, or of tribute. One passage of this document ran as follows : “ 1 have been 
“ informed, 0 Alphonso! that you prayed for an encounter with us (Lj) and wished to 
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•* have ships in which you might cross over the sea to meet us. We have no w cro»- 
“ sed it to meet you; God has brought us both together in the same territory, and 
*< you will therefore see the result of your prayer. But the prayer of the unbelievers 
«• serves only to lead them into error (Koran, sur. 13 , verse 15). ” When Alphonso 
heard the contents of this letter, the ocean of his choler boiled up, his arrogance in- 
creased still more, and he declared by a solemn oath that he would not stir from the 
place where he was till he (YUsuf) came to meet him. Ibn Tashifin and those who 
were with him then advanced in the direction ofaz-Zallaka. When the Moslims arrived 
there, they halted opposite the Franks. Al-Motamid Ibn Abbad had preferred being 
the first to attack the enemy and agreed with Yusuf Ibn Tashifin that, if his own 
troops were repulsed and pursued, the African army would make a conversion so as 
to encounter the Franks and operate its junction with the troops of Amlalus. When 
this movement was executed, the Franks were frustrated in their expectations; the 
Moslim troops got in among them and direful was the slaughter. None of the Franks 
escaped except Alphonso who, accompanied by less than thirty of his partisans, fled 
to his capital, where he arrived in a miserable stale. 1 1 is arms, his horses and his 
baggage fell into the hands of the Moslims, who thus obtained a rich booty. — I 
must here observe that the battle took place on Friday, the 15th of Kajab , 479 
(26th October, A. D. 1086). According to another statement, it occurred on one of 
the last ten days of Ramadan ( beginning of Jan. 1087). God knows best! — Al- 
Baiyasi states that the Moslim army (that of Yusuf) landed at Algcziras in the month 
of Muharram, 479 (April-May, A. IF 1086). — It is related that, on the field of 
battle, wiefe as it was, not a spot was to be found where a man could set his foot 
without treading on a dead body or in a plash of blood. The (Moslim] troops re- 
mained there four days, until the spoil was collected. When all was gathered in, 
Yusuf abstained from taking it and bestowed the whole on the Spanish kings, decla- 
ring, at the same time, that his purpose had been , not to gain booty hut to make 
war. These princes, seeing how he favoured them in preference to himself, were 
profuse in testifying their respect , their love and their gratitude. Yusuf then de- 
cided on returning to his own kingdom. When he was advancing to encounter Al- 
phonso , he marched purposely through the open country , without passing 
through any town or canton, and so he continued till he halted at az-Zallaka, over- 
against Alphonso. There it was that he effected his junction with the troops of An- 
dalus. — Abu ’l-llajj&j Yusuf Ibn Muhammad al-Baiyasi says , in his Tazkir al+ 
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Adkil wa Tanbth al-Ghfifil [remembrancer for the intelligent and warner for the 
inattentive) : 44 Ibn Tashifin halted at the distance of less than a parasang from the 
44 enemy. This was on a Wednesday. The two parties agreed that the day of enga- 
4 ‘ gingballleshould be the following Saturday, but Alphonso used deceit and perfidy. 
“ Early in the morning of Friday, the 15th of Ilajab of the above-mentioned year, 
44 the scouts sent forward by Ibn Abbad returned (to the camp), closely pursued by 
44 the Mm [the Christiana ), and that happened when the Moslims thought them- 
“ selves secure from an attack. Ibn Abbad hastened to get on horseback and order- 
14 ed the news to be spread throughout the army. All fell then into confusion; the 
44 surprise was successful, the earth shook [with the bustle ), the soldiers were in di- 
44 sarray, unprepared, and not in order of battle. The enemy’s cavalry came down 
44 upon them, overwhelmed Ibn Abbad, crushed all opposition and left the ground 
41 behind them like a field just mown. Ibn Abbad was borne to the ground, with a 
“ wound in one of Jus limbs. The Spanish ( Moslim ) chiefs fled and abandoned 
44 their camp, imagining that an irreparable catastrophy had arrived. Alphonso 
“ thought that the Emir of the Moslims (Yusuf) was amongst those who were put to 
44 flight, hut he did not know that final success is always reserved for those v)ho fear 
44 God (Koran, sur. 1 1, \erse ,">!). The Emir of the Moslims then rode forward in 
44 the midst of his bravest Sanhajirur warriors, horse and foot, and surrounded by 
41 the chiefs of tribes. They directed their march towards Alphonso’s camp, at- 
“ lacked it, entered and slew- those who guarded it. The drums beat so that the 
44 earth trembled and every part of the horizon re-echoed the sound. The Chris- 
* 4 tians (Hum) resolved to retake their camp on being informed that the Emir of the 
“ Moslims was there, and their assault was so vigorous that lie was forced to retire. 
“ lie then renewed the attack and expelled the enemy, but they marched against 
“ him again and obliged him to quit the place. This series of attacks and defeats 
“ did not terminate till the Emir of the Muslims ordered the negroes who formed 
44 his domestic troops to dismount. Four thousand of them got off their horses and 
“ penetrated into the midst of the fight. Bearing Lamtian shields, Indian swords 
44 and Zahian (15) javelins, they slabbed the enemy’s horses and made them rear 
44 under the riders, so that each steed separated from its fellow. Alphonso over- 
44 took a negro whose stock of javelins had been spent by his darting them 
44 off, and meant to cut him dow r n with his sword. The negro closed with him, 
“ seized on the bridle of his horse, drew a dagger from his belt and struck it into 
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his thigh. The weapon pierced through the rings of Alphonso’s coat of mail, 
“ entered into the thigh and reached the padding of the saddle. On that day, at 
“ the hour of the sun’s declining [toieards the West), the gale of victory began to 
“ blow; God sent down his calm (seAtna> to the Moslims and rendered his religion 
<♦ victorious. The true-believers charged upon Alphonse and his partisans witli the 
“ greatest resolution and drove them from the camp. The enemies turned their 
“ backs, exposing their necks to the sword, and lied to a lull where they took refuge 
t4 and fortified themselves, whilst the [Muslim) cavalry surrounded them on all sides. 
44 When the night got dark, Alphon>o and his companions slipped off and left the 
“ hill at the moment that death had grasped them in its clutches. The Moslims got 
‘‘ possession of even thing that was in the camp; furniture, plate, tents and arms, 
“ all fell into their hands. I bn Abhud caused the heads of the Christians who had 
* 4 been slain to be collected and laid before him, and they formed a heap like a large 
“ hill, lie then wrote a letter to bis son ar-Kasliid, announcing the Melon and 
*■ dispatched it by a carrier-pigeon. Tins was on Saturday, the Kith of Muharram 
“ ( read Rajah).” — It is related also that the Emir of the Muslims required from the 
inhabitants of the country a subvention in aid of some undertaking in which he was 
engaged (16). In the letter addressed by him on this subject to the people of Almena 
he slated that a number of doctors had declared the demand lawful, because it was 
conformable to what (the Uialifj Omar lbn al-khuttab had done under similar cir- 
cumstances. The inhabitants of the town requested tin ir Uhh Abu Abd Allah lbn al- 
Farru, who was as pious and as devout a man as could he, to draw up an answer to 
Yusuf’s letter. He therefore wiole as follows: 44 The Emir of the Muslims, having 
fc ‘ exacted a subvention and remarked m\ delay [in obeying), states that \bu ’I-Waiid 
44 al-Raji (voL /. p. 593, and all the Addis and legists, both in Africa and in Spain, 
“ have formally declared that such a requisition is legal, because a similar subvention 
“ was demanded by the blessed Omar lbn a!-klialtab, who was the companion of 
“ the apostle ol God, and who now lies beside him in the tomb and whose justice 
44 was never called into question. (AW, 1 say) that the Emir of the Muslims is not 
44 a companion of the apostle of God, neither does lie lie beside him in the tomb, 
44 neither is lie one whose justice can never be called into question. Therefore, if 
“ those legists and kadis have placed you on a line with him for justice, God will 
take them to an account for what they have asserted respecting you. Omar, be- 
44 fore asking for a subvention, entered into the mosque of God's apostle and made 
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*' oath that he possessed not a single dirhem in the public treasury, to spend 
“ upon the Moslims. Do you therefore enter into the great mosque of the place in 
“ which you are, and there, in the presence of the learned (the doctors of the law), 
“ make oath that you possess not a single dirhem and that the public treasury of 
“ the Moslims does not contain one either. The. subvention must then be graftted 
44 to you by right. Salutation! M — When the Emir of the Moslims had achieved 
this victory , he ordered his army to keep its position and dispatch pillaging 
parties into the territory of the Franks. The direction of these troops he con- 
fided to Sir Ihn Ahi Bakr. Yusuf meant to return by the same road which he had 
followed in coming, but al-Motarnid, desirous of doing himself honour, prevailed 
on him to turn aside ( from that line of march) and visit his kingdom. He induced 
him also to accept the hospitality of his palace. Seville, the capital of al-Motamid's 
slates, was one of the handsomest cities that could be seen. When Yusuf reached it, 
lie saw that it was situated on the border of a vast navigable river, by which vessels 
were bringing cargoes of goods from Maghreb. To the west of the city lay an ex- 
tensive district, twenty parasangs in length and filled with thousands of hamlets, 
each of them (abounding in) figs, grapes and olives. This place is called the as- 
Sharaf (Axarafc) of Seville. All Maghreb draws from thence its provision of these 
kinds of fruit. At one side of the city stood the palaces (or castles , kusur) erected by 
al-Motamid and by his father al-Motadid. They were extremely beautiful and ma- 
gnificent. In it ( Seville ) were to be found eatables, liquors, clothing, house-furni- 
ture, etc., of all sorts. Al-Motarnid lodged Yusuf Ihn Tdshifin in one of these pa- 
laces and treated him with such honour and respect as procured him the warmest 
thanks from his guest. I bn Tasbifln’s companions never ceased directing his at - 
tention towards the state of enjoyment and pleasure in which he was, and inciting 
him to get up something of the same kind for himself. “ Royalty, ” said they, 4< has 
11 for its main advantage that its possessor may pass his life in enjoyment and in 
** pleasure, like al-Motamid and his companions. ” Yusuf Ibn Tashifin was very 
moderate in his way of living: addicted neither to ostentation nor to prodigality, and 
by no means nice in respect to food or any thing else : the early part of his life was 
passed in his own country and had been full of hardships. He therefore disapproved 
of the profusion to which they tried to lead him and said : 44 Respecting that man, ” 
— meaning al-Motamid, — “ what appears to me is that he is ruining the kingdom 
of which he has possession. The money by means of which he has procured for 
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44 himself all those things must have once belonged to others, and, from them, 
44 such sums could never have been possibly taken by just means; he must have 
“ procured them by iniquitous measures and here he spends them on mere vani- 
4 4 ties. Of all futilities, that is the most detestable. A man whose mind is set on 
“ spending money to such a degree and for no other purpose than the satisfaction 
“of his sensual propensities, how can he have sufficient courage to defend his 
“ states, protect his subjects and augment the prosperity of the country? ” Yusuf 
then asked if there was any relaxation in the pleasures which al-Motamid enjoyed, 
and was answered that there never was : “ His whole life, ” said they, 44 has been 
44 passed as you see.” — 44 Ilis companions, ” said Yusuf, 44 and those who assisted 
44 him against his enemies and aided to establish his power, do all of them partake 
44 of those delights?*' The answer was that they did not. — Do you then think. ” 
44 said he, 44 that they can he pleased with him?” They replied that they were not 
at all pleased with him. Yusuf. then began to reflect with downcast eyes ami re- 
mained silent. — lie passed some days with al-Molamid and, whilst he was stop- 
ping there, a man of a shabby exterior, lmt of great discernment, asked to see the 
Spanish sovereign. On being admitted, he spoke as follows : 44 Oking, may Hod 
44 direct you! One of the most essential obligations to fulfil is, to show gratitude 
4 ‘ for favours, and a manner of showing gratitude is, to gi\c good ad\ice. I am one 
44 of your subjects; in your empire I hold a poor rather than a middle station ; and 
44 yet 1 feel obliged to give you a piece of advice, such as u subject owes to his king. 
44 One of the persons who accompany Yusuf ILm Tashifin, this guest of \ours, ut- 
44 tered something which has reached my ears and which indicates that these people 
44 think themselves and their king belter entitled to the enjoyments in which 
44 you indulge than you are. I have a counsel to give and, if you he pleased to 
44 hear it, 1 shall speak. ” — Doing told hv al-Motamid to continue, he said : 44 This 
44 man, to whom you have shown your kingdom, has always acted like a tyrant, in 
44 his conduct towards other kings. He overthrew the Zenata of Maghreb, deprived 
44 them of their empire and to none of them did he shew mercy. It is therefore to 
44 be feared that he may aspire, not only to the possession of your kingdom hut of 
44 all the Spanish peninsula; now', particularly, that he has seen the pleasant life 
“ which you enjoy ; and he certainly imagines that the other Spanish kings live in 
44 the same way as you. lie has sons and relations w hose secret advice he follows ; 
44 persons who render agreeable to him the idea of settling in the fertile region 
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“ which is now yours. He has destroyed Alphonso and that prince’s army; he has 
44 overthrown their power and thus deprived you of a powerful auxiliary who would 
“ have been for you a right arm and an excellent shield. But now, that you have 
“ lost your chance of Alphonso, fail not to take a prudent decision, such a one as 
“ can be still executed. ” — “ What decision,” said al-Motamid , 41 is it possible for 
44 us to lake at present?” — The man replied : “ Take the resolution of seizing on 
44 this guest of yours and imprisoning him in your palace; declare positively that 
44 you will not set him at liberty till he give orders that all his troops evacuate the 
4 4 Spanish peninsula and return to the place from which they came, and that not 
44 even a hoy of them be left behind. You will then make arrangements with the 
44 sovereigns of the Peninsula for the purpose of guarding that sea and preventing 
“ vessels containing troops of his from navigating therein. After that, make him 
“ swear by the most solemn oath possible that he will never conceive the thought 
“ of returning to this country, except there bo an accord between you and him on 
“ that subject. That you may be assured of his keeping his promise, require hos- 
“ tages from him ; he will give you as many as you wish, for he will set more value 
41 on his life than on any thing which you can exact from him. That man will then 
‘ ‘ remain satisfied with a country which is really of no good for any one but him 
“ Thus will you be delivered from him as you have been delivered from Alphonso; 
* ' yon can then hold your position under the best circumstances; your renown will 
“ be yet more exalted among the sovereigns of the Peninsula and your kingdom will 
44 be enlarged. This proceeding will ensure you a reputation for good fortune and 
4 4 resolution; and the other kings will stand in awe of you. After that, take your 
44 necessary measures for the conduct which you have to hold as a neighbour of the 
44 man whom you have thus treated. Be assured that a heavenly order lias prepared 
4 ‘ for you this opportunity; generations will pass away and torrents of Blood be shed 
“ before the like of it comes again. ” Al-Molamid listened to the discourse of this 
man and, feeling that the advice was good, began to consider how* he should avail 
himself of the opportunity. lie had then with him some companions engaged in 
convivial pleasures, and one of them said to this giver of advice : 44 Al-Motamid ala 
44 ’lilah is the paragon of the honourable and generous ; he is not a man to act un- 
4 4 justly or betray a guest. M To this the man replied : 4 4 Perfidy consists in depriving 
“ another of that to which he has just right ; it is not perfidy in a man to defend him- 
self against a danger, if it bring him into straits. ” The boon companion answered : 
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“ Better to suffer wrong and act honestly than show energy in committing an ou- 
“ trage.’' The adviser then resumed and recapitulated his discourse, after which 
he retired with a present given to him l>y al-Motamid. Yusuf Ibn Tashifin, being 
informed of what had passed, rose early, the next morning, for the purpose of depar- 
ting, and accepted a quantity of magnificent presents which were offered to him by 
his host. He then set out on his journey and crossed over from Algcziras to Ceuta 
(Sibla). — I may here remark that Ceuta is a well-known place, on the strait of the 
same name. It is one of the points of passage between the two continents, namely, 
Spain and Maghreb. \Ye have already mentioned it (rol. 11. p. 419). — Yusuf, on 
crossing over to Maghreb, left his troops in Spain, so that they might take repose. ( This 
army) then followed in the trace of Alphonso and advanced into the heart of his 
country. Alphonso, on returning to his former place, asked what had become of 
bis companions, his brave warriors and the heroes of his arms. He was informed 
that most of them were slain, and nothing was to lie heard hut the lamentations of 
their widows and children. From (hat moment he neither ate nor drank, and died of 
grief and chagrin (17). Ilis daughter, the only child which lie left, obtained the 
sovereignty and fortified herself in the ritv of Toledo. — In tins expedition, the Mos- 
lims made an immense booty, which they sent u\er to Maghreb. Their emir, Sir 
Ibn Ahi llakr, asked of \usul Ibn Tashifin the permission of remaining in the 
Spanish peninsula, and informed him that lie had taken a number of fortresses si- 
tuated on the enemy’s frontiers, lie slated also that lie had established permanent, 
garrisons in these places, for the purpose of holding them, hut, that it would not he 
easy for those troops to continue there, as they were suffering from penury and con- 
tinually exposed to the attacks ol the enemy, whilst the kings of Andalus were en- 
joying all the pleasure* of life in tin ir rich and fertile territories. Yusuf Ibn 
Tashifin answered by a letter in which he ordered him to expel these kings from 
their stales and send them to Maghreb, lie added that, if any of them resisted, he 
should attack them and give them no respite till he dispossessed them. “ Begin, '* 
said lie, “ by those who arc in the neighbourhood of the [Christian] frontiers, and 
make no attempt against a\-Motamid Ibn Abbud till you have got the other king- 
il doms into your power. Confide the government of these countries to the prin- 
“ rip*} officers of your army. ” Sir Ibn A hi Hair began by flic Hani Hud and tried 
* rum Holo ( Iluda ), tlu ir ( 1 prtm tpul fortress. — 1 must remark that 
, lore written, is the name of a fortress Situated in a \cr y strong position. 
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on the summit of a mountain. A well, at the very top of the mountain, furnishes 
the place with water. This fortress was filled with provisions and supplies of every 
sort and in sufficient quantity to last for a very long time. — Sir, not being able to 
take it, retired (to some distance ) and, having then equipped some of his soldiers in 
the attire of Franks, he ordered them to march against the fortress as if they meant 
to surprise it, whilst he and his companions would lie in ambush near the place. 
This they did, and the garrison seeing that the invaders were but a feeble band, 
went out to pursue them. Sir Ibn Abi Bakr then sallied from his place of conceal- 
ment, seized on the lord of the fortress and took possession of the place. He 
then attacked the Rftni Sumadih in Almeria. This fortress was of great strength, 
but the sovereign had neither good troops nor valiant warriors. They (the troops of 
Sir) attacked and defeated them. W hen al-Motasim Ibn Sumadih perceived that he 
was vanquished, he retired into his palace (or citadel J and died of grief that very 
night. The people, being preoccupied about him alone , surrendered (he city* 
They then besieged al-Mutawakkil Omar Ibn al-Aftas in Radajoz. lie was a man of 
great bra\ery and of a noble family. His father, Abu Hatr Muhammad Ibn Abd 
Allah Ilm Maslama at-Tujibi, Mirnamed al-Muzaffar Ihllah ( victorious through God) 
was one of the most learned men of the lime. Some works were composed by him, 
the greatest and most celebrated of which treats of history and is called, after him, 
the Muza j fan. lie was king of Radajoz, a very handsome city. [Al-Mutawakkil) 
rejected K Sir's) proposals and look the alternative of resistance and war; hut 
his troops revolted against him, seized on him and two of his sons and put 
them all to death. Ills youngest children were taken to Morocco. The other 
kings of the peninsula surrendered and passed into Maghreb: none remained 
except al-Motamid Ibn Abhad. Sir, having finished with these princes, wrote to 
Yusuf 11m Tiishifin, informing him that the only one of them who remained in the 
country was al-Motamid , and requesting instructions how \o act towards him. 
Yusuf ordered him to march against that prince and invite him *o retire into Maghreb 
with his family. “ If lie accept,” said he, it is well and good; if he refuse, attack 
“him.” AI-Molamid, having received Sii ’s proposal, returned no answer. Sir 
then besieged him during three months, took the city by storm, expelled al-Motamid 
from his palace by main force, and sent him, in chains, to Maghreb. Al-Motamid 
went to reside at Aghmal and there he remained till his death. He was the only one 
of the kings of Andalus who was placed in confinement. Sir thus obtained posses- 
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sion of the peninsula. Yusuf Ibn Tashifin died in the year mentioned lower down, 
and the sovereignty passed to his son, Abu T-Hasan Ali Ibn Yusuf. This was a 
mild, grave, virtuous and just prince, submissive to the truth [the divine law ) and to 
its doctors. The imposts of his states were paid in regularly; no contrariety ever 
happened to him ; no untoward event ever troubled him on his throne. — 1 men- 
tioned, in the article on Abu Nasr al-Fath Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Kha- 
kan al-Kaisi [vol. 11. p. 455), that the Kaldid al-lkiydn was composed by that author 
for Ibrahim, one of Yusuf Ibn Tashifin’s sons, and that the person who caused 
him to be put to death was Ali, the son of Yusuf Ibn Tashifin. After the death 
of Ali, his son Tashifin obtained the sovereignty. It was under the reign of this 
prince that the dynasty of the Almoravides was overthrown. We shall give the par- 
ticulars of that event. Towards the commencement of the present biographical no- 
tice, we said that it was Yusuf Ibn Tashifin who founded the city of Morocco. The 
author of the work from which l extracted (the materials of) this article says, towards 
the end of the volume : 44 Marrdkosh ( vulgarly : Merraksh), a very large city, was 
4 ‘ built by Yusuf Ibn Tashifin on a spot which bore the name of Marrukosh. This 
“ word, in the Masmuda f Berber \ language, signifies : pass quickly (18). The 
** place here mentioned had been a resort for robbers and got this name because 
“ the persons who passed near it used to say these words to their companions. ** — 
“ Ibn Tashifin built the city of Morocco in the year 405 (A. 1). 1072-3).” So says 
Abu T-Khatlab Ibn Dihya [vol. II. p. 384) in the work to which he ga\e the title of 
an-Nibras ( the candle) (19 1 , and in [that chapter of it which treats of) the khalifat of 
al-K&im bi-Amr Illah. Lie adds : 41 It was one of the places where the inhabitants 
“ of Naffis (20) sowed their corn. Yusuf bought it from them with money which 
“ he had brought with him from the desert (Sahrd;. Naffis is the name of a raoun- 
“ tain which overlooks Morocco. ” — I may add that it is in the territory of Aghmat, 
in ulterior Maghreb. — 44 Ilis (Yusufs) motive for doing so (for building it) was 
14 that, hating become accustomed to reign, after subduing the Berber tribes and 
4 ‘ getting delivered from the adversaries whom he bad to contend with in the tribe 
44 of Lamtuna, he aspired to the honour of founding a city. On the spot which it 
44 occupies was a small village surrounded by a thicket of trees and inhabited by 
44 some Berbers. He built the city and erected in it palaces (or castles) and magni- 
41 ficent dwellings. It lies in the midst of a vast meadow (or swamp) and is sur- 
44 rounded by mountains, at the distance of some parasangs. One of these inoun- 
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“ tains is always capped with snow (21); it is the same which is noted for the 
“ mildness of its temperature and [the goodness of) its air.” — In the year 464 
(A. D. 1071-2) Yusuf laid siege to the city of Fez which was at that time the capital 
of Maghreb, and, having reduced the inhabitants to great straits, he got it 
into his possession. The ordinary population he allowed to remain there, but the 
Berbers and the troops (of the garrison) he expelled; he began, however, by impri- 
soning some of them and putting others to death. This augmentation of his power 
contributed to fortify his authority in ulterior and citerior Maghreb. To those coun- 
tries he added [later] the provinces which he conquered in the Spanish peninsula. 
He was a man of resolution, skilled in the management of affairs, vigilant in main- 
taining the prosperity of his kingdom, favorable to the learned and to religious men, 
whose advise also he often had recourse t. . It came to my knowledge that the 
imam llujja lal-Islarn Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali [vul. II. p. G21), having heard of 
Yusuf Ibn Tashifin’s noble qualities and his predelection for men of learning, re- 
solved on going to see him ; but, when he arrived at Alexandria and was making the 
necessary preparations tfor his voyage), lie received the news of his death. This 
piece of information I found in some book or other, but, at present, I have totally 
forgotten where. — Yusuf was of a middle size, a tawney complexion and a lean 
body; bis cheeks were beardless and his voice feeble. lie acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Abbasides and was the first who ever intitled himself Emir of the il/os- 
luns. His prosperous fortune, his giandeur and bis power never ceased till his 
death. That event took place on Monday, the 3rd of Muharram, 500 (4th Sept. 
A. I). HOC). He was then aged ninety years, fifty of which he had passed on the 
throne. Our shaikh (professor) izz ad-Din Ibn al-Athir [vol. 11. p. 288) says, in his 
greater historical work [the Annals) : “ The Emir of the Moslirns, Yusuf Ibn Ta- 
“ shifin, was virtuous in his conduct, upright and just; he liked learned and pious 
“ men, treated them with honour and appointed them to act as magistrates in his 
44 states; lie always let himself he guided by their counsels. In acts of clemency 
44 and the forgiveness of offenses he took great pleasure. As an example of that, we 
44 may relate the following anecdote. Three men met together; one of them ex- 
“ pressed the wish to obtain a thousand pieces of gold, so that he might trade with 
4 4 them ; the other wished for an appointment under the Emir of the Moslims; the 
44 third wished to possess Yusuf’s wife, who was the handsomest of women and had 
44 great political influence. Yusuf, being informed of what they said, sent for the 
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“ men, bestowed one thousand dinars on him who wished for that sum, gave an 
“ appointment to the oilier and said to him who wished to possess the lady : 4 Foo- 
“ ‘ lish man I what induced you to wish for that which you can never obtain. ' 

“ He then sent him to her and she placed him in a tent where he remained three 
“ days, receiving, each day, one and the same kind of food. She had him then 
‘ ‘ brought to her and said : * What did you cat these days past.’ lie replied : 

“ * Always the same thing. ’ — * Well,’ said she, 1 all women are the same thing.’ 
“ She then ordered some money and a dress to he given him, after which, she dis- 
“ missed him.” — Ali, the son of Yusuf lbn Tashifin, died on the 7th of Rajah, 537 
(26th Jan. A. 1). 1143); he was born on the lltli of Rajab, 476 (24th Nov. A. D. 
1083). We have said something of him in our article on Muhammad lbn Tumart 
(ro/. Jil,p.205), and to it we refer the reader. When Abd al-Mumin set out on his expe- 
dition against the provinces of Maghreb, which he intended to take from Ali, tfie son of 
Yusuf lbn Tashifin, he directed liis march along the mountains (the chainofthe Atlas), 
and Tashifin, the son of Ali lbn Yusuf, being placed by his father at the head of an 
army and sent to oppose him, marched in a parallel direction to that of his adver- 
sary, but without quitting the plain. These operations were still going on when 
Ali lbn Yusuf died. All’s officers then appointed his son Ishak to act, at Morocco, 
as lieutenant of ( the new sovereign, his brother ) Tashifin lbn Ali. ishak was then 
a mere boy. Abd al-Mumin’ s success was now becoming evident, the inhabitants of 
the mountains, forming all together an immense population and amongst whom 
were the Ghomara, the [people of) Tadla (22) and the Masmiida, having sub- 
mitted to this authority. Tashifin lbn Ali was quite dismayed ; he felt that he 
would be overcome and that the downfal of the Alrnoravide dynasty was at hand. 
He therefore went to Oran, a maritime city, with the intention of making it his place 
of residence and then, of embarking, if the empire was taken from him, and pas- 
sing into Spain. There he meant to settle as the Omaiyides had done after the ruin of 
their power in Syria and the countries [of the East). Outside of Oran , and on the 
seaside was a hill called Sulb al-Kalb (the dog's backbone ), on the top of which stood 
a ribal (chapel) much frequented by devotees. The 27th of the month of Ramadan, 
539 (22nd March, A. 1). 1145), Tashifin went up to that ribdt for the purpose of 
being present at a sitting during which the whole of the Koran was to be read over, 
and he took with him a few of the persons who were attached jto his service. Abd 
al-Mtimin was then at Tajira (23) which, as we have mentioned in bis life, was his 
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native place, and had happened to send a small troop of horse in the direction uf 
Oran. This detachment, which had for its commander the Shaikh Abu Hafs Oiuai 
Ihn Yahya, one of the first companions of al-Mihdi, arrived near the city on the 
26th of the mouth of Ramadan, and lay concealed during the following night. Ha- 
ving then discovered that Tashifin was (nearly) alone in tin* rihal, they went up to 
the edifice, surrounded it and set (ire to the gate. Those who were within now felt 
that death was inevitable. T&hifin got on Ins horse, and galloped forward with the 
intention of clearing the tire at a hound and thus effecting his escape, hut the ani- 
mal sprang wildly about, through terror, and, heedless of the rein, plunged with its 
rider down a precipice on the sea-side, they fell upon a heap of stones, the horse’s 
limbs were broken, and Tashifin died on the spot. All the officers who accom- 
panied him were .dam. His army, betnp m another quarter, was not aware of what 
passed that night. The news of this event wars carried to Abd al-Mumin, who imme- 
diately proceeded to Oran and gave to the place where the ribdt is situated the name 
of Sulb al-Fath (the force of victory). From that lime lie '•eased to remain in the 
mountainous country and descended into the plain. After that, he directed his 
march towards Tilimsan ( Tlrmcen ), which place is composed of two towns, the old 
and the new, situated at the distance of a short gallop one from the other. lie then 
went and laid siege to Fez, which city lie look m the year 5 VO (V. 1). 1145-0). In 
the following year he marched against Morocco and blockaded it during ele\en 
months. Ishak, the son of Ab (Ihn Yusuf i, was in the city with a number of the 
principal oflieeis of the empire. On the death of his father, he had been appointed 
by them to act there as the lieutenant of his brother Tashifin. Abd al-Miimin took 
the city, having reduced the inhabitants to the utmost misery by famine. Jshak 
was brought out to him with Sir Ibn al-llajj (24) who was one of the bravest and 
most eminent officers of the empire. They were led forward with their hands lied 
behind their backs. As Ishak had not yet attained the age of puberty, Abd al-Mumin 
wished to spare the life of so young a hoy, hut, as his officers disapproved of his in- 
tention, he made no opposition to their wishes and let them do with the prisoners 
what they pleased. Lshak and Sii Ibn al-llajj were, in consequence, put to death. 
Abd al-Mumin then took up his residence in the palace (or citadel). This happened 
in the year 542 (A. 1). 114-7-8), and thus fell the empire of the Rani Tashifin. — 
in our article on al-Motamid Ibn Abbad we stated that Yusuf returned to Spain the 
year after the battle of az-Zallaka, yet I have indicated here that he did not 
vol. iv. 59 
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(then) go back to that country and that it was his lieutenants who conquered for him 
the provinces of Andalus. This must necessarily induce the reader to suppose that 
1 am in contradiction with myself, hut rny excuse is that, in (m\j materials for) the 
life of Jbn Abbad, I found the first statement and, in [those for) the present article, I 
found the second under the precise form in which 1 have given it. God\novvs 
which is right! (25). — I have since found in Abu ’1-llajjaj al-Raiyasi’s Tazhtr al- 
Adfcil that Ibn Tashifin, on crossing the sea {for the first time), proceeded to Seville 
and that Ibn Abbad went forth to meet him with the [usual > repast of hospitality and 
provisions ( for the army). He then (says our author ) left Seville with all his people, 
from the highest to the lowest, directed bis march towards Radajoz and lought the 
battle of which wc have spoken. After that, he returned to Ins own country and, in 
the year 4 * 81 , Ibn Abbad crossed the sea and asked his aid against those {dangerous) 
neighbours whom he had in the enemy’s counlrv. Ibn Tashifin received him honou- 
rably and promised to assist him. Ibn Abbad then returned to his kingdom and had 
prepared to meet the foe when, in the month of Rajah, 481 'Sept. -Oct. A. 1 ). 1088 ), 
Yusuf joined him. Alplionso took the field at the head of a numerous army, whilst 
the kings of Andalus had already united their forces to those of Ibn Tashifin. He 
( Yusuf ), seeing how great an army lie ( Mphonso) bad collected, decamped from 
his position ; he bad also lent bis ear to the insinuations of his courtiers, who had told 
him that the kings of Andalus intended to abandon him and leave him alone to con- 
tend with Alplionso. This information made so deep an impression on Ins mind 
that he began a movement i of retreat) towards his own country, and all 1 ms troops 
accompanied him, marching and halting as he did. When he crossed the sea and 
reached his own kingdom, his heart was filled with indignation against the kings of 
Andalus. They soon learned that his feelings towards them were changed and, fear- 
ing the consequences of his displeasure, the> began to put their cities into a slate of 
defense and collect provisions. One of them ( al-Motamid ) was in such dread of Ibn 
Tashifin that he applied to Alplionso for help and obtained the promise of aid and as- 
sistance. Alplionso, to whom lie sent a great quantity of precious gifts, received 
them willingly and declared by oath, that lie would grant whatever the donor might 
ask. Ibn Tashifin, being informed of this, flew into a violent rage, crossed the sea 
for the third time and directed his march towards Cordova, a city which belonged to 
Ibn Abbad. lie reached it in the month of the first Jumada, 483 (July, A. D. 1090), 
and found that Ibn Abbad had arrived there before him. Ibn Abbad went forth to 
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meet him and, having presented the repast of hospitality, was treated by him in the 
same manner as usual. Ibn Tashifin then took Granada from its sovereign, Abd 
Allah the son of Rolokkin ibn Hadis lbn Habbus, whom he cast into prison. Ihn' 
Abbad hoped that lbn Tashifin would bestow on him the conquered city and gave 
him a hint to that cflecl, but the other did not seem to mind it. lie then began to 
fear Ibn Tashi fin’s intentions and imagined a plan by which be might be enabled to 
depart. Having represented to him that the bad received letters from Seville infor- 
ming him that the inhabitants were apprehensive of being attacked by the enemy 
f ihe Christians) , who were in their neighbourhood, be asked and obtained per- 
mission to return then, lbn Tashifin then set out for bis own country, crossed 
over to it in the month of Ramadan, 483 (Oct, -Nov. A. D. 10D0), and remained 
there till the beginning of ihe year 484 He then resolved on going over to An- 
dalus and besieging lbn Abbad (m Seville). The latter, being informed of bis pro- 
ject, began to make every preparation for resistance, lbn Tashifin, having arrived 
at Ceuta, assembled a numerous army which be sent over (to Spain) under the orders 
of Sir lbn Abi Bakr. lbn Abbad, seeing his cities closely invested by these troops, 
called on Alplionso for assistance, but no attention was paid to bis request. Then 
happened what we have already related. God knows best! — As wc have mentioned 
the al-Mulaththimun in this article, it is necessary that we should say something of 
them here. The information winch 1 found concerning them is that they are a 
branch of (the Arabian tribe of) Himyar Ibn Saba (26), that they possess horses, camels 
and sheep, that they inhabit the deserts of the South, that, like the Arabs, they keep 
moving from one (source of) water to another and that they dwell in tents made of 
hair, that of camels and other animals. The first person who formed them into a 
body, pushed them to war and encouraged them to conquer the provinces (of 
Maghreb) was the legist Abd Allah lbn Yasin, who was afterwards slain in 
the war with the Bereghwala (27). lie was replaced by Abu Bakr lbn Omar the 
Sanhajian, a chief who generally remained in the desert and of whom mention lias 
been made in this article. Abu Bakr lost bis life in a war with the Negroes. We 
have already mentioned by what means Yusuf lbn Tashifin obtained the supreme 
command. It was be who gave to bis partisans the name of al- Mur&bit&n (Almora- 
vides , dwellers in ribats) (28). This people always wear the litham (a dark blue veil 
or mask) and never remove it from their faces ; it was for that reason that they were 
called al'Mulathlhamtin (the wearers o/’litbams or veils). The custom of wearing the 
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lilhdm is Relief al among llicm and has passed down from one generation to another. 
Their motive for wearing it is thus accounted for : the tribe of Himyar used veils in 
Order to protect their faces against the eiTccls of heat and cold. It was only men of 
high rank among them who did so, but the practise became, at length, so general 
that even the common people wore the hlhdm. — According to another account, a 
hostile tribe intended to take them unawares, attack their camp whilst they were 
absent, and carry ofT their riches (flue/s) and their women. One of their elders then 
advised them to dress the women in men's clothes and send them to a short dis- 
tance, whilst the men remained in the camp, with their faces veiled and dressed like 
women. ** Then, ” said he, as the enemy, on coming, will lake you for women, 
‘ k you must sally out against them. '* They did so, attacked the enemy, sword in 
hand, and skvv them. From that time they continued to wear the litiium, thinking 
that it would always bring them good luck, since it had then remit red them victo- 
rious. — Our shaikh lzz ad-IMn Ibn al-Athir says in hh gi eater lnslui ieal woik [29 j : 

it is said that their motive for wearing the hthdm was tins : A troop of Lamlu- 
* 1 nides sallied forth with the intention of taking bv surprise a tribe which was their 
“ enemy. That tribe took advantage of their departure and went to attack their 
“ camp. There was no person remaining there except the old men, the hoys and 
“ the women. When the old men were certain that it was the incmv, they told 
41 the women to dress in men’s clothes, put on lilhams and draw them closely about 
“ their faces), so that they might not he recognised, and then to arm themselves, 
14 They did so, and the old men went forth with the hoys [and stationed) before the 
4k women who had placed themselves around the camp. The enemy, on approa- 
‘‘ ching, savva multitude of people and look them to he men. ‘ These fellows, ’ said 
“ they, 4 are keeping close to their women and will tight tor them till they die. 
44 ‘ The best thing we can do is to drive oil the flocks and go away; if they follow 
“ 4 us, wc will attack them, when they are separated from their women.’ Whilst 
44 they were collecting the flocks from the pasture-grounds, the men belonging to 
“ the camp came up and, as the invaders w r ere thus placed between them and the 
4 “ women, a great number of them were slain ; the women killed even more of lliem 
“ than the men. From that time, they continued to wear the lilhdm , so that the 
“ old men should not to be distinguished from the boys and the women, and they 
44 never look it off, night or day. K poet said of the ( people who wear) the li- 
44 lb am : 
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li They hold the highest rank in ( the tribe of) nirayar, and, when the descendants of San- 
il haja are asked for, they are the men. As they bore away the palm in every noble deed, 
“ they were overcome by their modesty and hid their faces with the litfuhn. " 

— In the year /|54 (A. D. 1002), when Yusuf lhn Tushifin commanded the army of 
Aim Bakr lhn Omar the Sanhajian, he departed from Sijil inassa. The year before 
lliat, Aim Bakr lhn Omar had gone to besiege Sijilrnas.su and he look it after much 
hard lighting. Yusuf lhn Tashifin then seized on it ( for himself) and subsequently 
occurred the events (which hare been related). 


(1) Tin a'tid" i- «i m< ri> rollcciwn of mat ri.i's di.iwn from v.iimns soumvs and thrown to 'li r without 

dis-urnm.itu'ii. 'Ibc KtUib ,A, which js our author's main nutlioi ilv , ? iipf.irs to me of little value. 

I uinreh lonctit with Mr iWy hi his appret union of oaf vvoik. (Sec Ihstoire (la t/iusu/matti d'Espaync, 
tome IV, pane 201.1 Ion l!,c hist »rv ot V iVuT lhn T.ishilni so<> the work of Mi I)o/v just mentioned, lu> 
lhstonj o/ the Ahh .d-de,, tic Ihdmre dt>\' Her hers d lhn Khaldun and lbu Alii Zm.'i j- Korhii. 

(2) 7 tUJ.i/w, or Ti'A.fti.i is l>y lt^ Imm a Berber name, hut the root does not, I think, helomr to that lan- 
guage It is the plural feminine of the word Tnshrfu which a’ penis 1" he tb> Aiabn wind i/zc/ii ( 'remedy ) 
uinler a Uerbci loi m. 

:3) I'm the In-.tory of the Inin of I, a rut fin a see lhn Khaldun's Ihst dts Jhihrr\, tome II, p. 07. 

[^) See vs if , (II, pape 19ft, note ^(i>. — It might peril ips have Iren well lo M‘p «u.e, m this translation, 
the word ol ftlutaf hthnnuhi by Ahnnrnndes. 

(5) As ^ Cisuf aiknowledped th.- suprernrw v of the Ahliaside khalifs, he could not trike t ho title of Emir ul~ 
hiumuA'i [f'oMmnruler nf the fn<thful), whn h was exclusively reserved tor the khalifs. The Almohade and 
llalsidr sovereigns adopted the latter title, as chi. Is ol that Sliii'e sect which formed the Almohadc commu- 
nity. 

id) Tin* imperfection of the \r.il>n written character is such that, in our manuscripts, the same group of 
letters is pointed so as to pi\e, in one, the date ol 577, in another, that of 597, and in a third, that of 599. 

(7) fee Ihst. des Herb., t. II, p. G7. 

(8) The text is corrupt here, hut the meaning is sufficiently clear. 

(9) I read <uL> with two manuscripts. 

(10) Tins discourse is evidently a mere fabrication. It is in the sententious style of those political testa- 
ments which Arab writers were fond ot attributing to the old Persian and Indian kings. It is besides, diffi- 
cult to imagine how the rude Berber language could have acquired, in few years, sufficient flexibility to 
express such a series yf abstract ideas 

(tl) Or, according to another icadmg : by the pmdent counsel of Ins vizir. 

(12) The life of al-Thuydsi is given in this volume. 

(13) It is doubtful whether it be al-Baiydsi or the author of the Mortb whose words are cited here. To 
judge from the style, it seems to be the latter. 

(U) The true date of the battle of az*Zallftka is the 12th Rajab, 4 79 '23rd October, 1086). — (Dozy’s 
Hist . des musulmans Esp. f t. IV, p. 292.) 
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(15) According to another reading : Ziinian, Zt)l is a province of North Africa, to the south of Constantino ; 
/ dn is the name given to a species of oak. 

(1C) Th ib evidently happened at a much later period , after the complete overthrow of the Spanish Moshm 
kings. 

( 17 ) Alphouso VI, king of Loan, Castille and Galicia, died A. 1). 1109, twenty-three years after his deleat 
at az-Zilldka. 

(is) Marr (to pass) is Arabic, hut is employed m Berber. 1 cannot find the word Kosh in my Berber texts 
and vocabularies. It ma\s. perhaps, belong to the Sbelliib, or Shellia, dialec t. 

(19) According to H.ijji khalifa, this work is a history of the Abbasides. 

(20) The name of this town should he pronounced A'/// A’. The geographer, AbuObaul al-liakri, speaks of 
it frequently m his Description de l 1 fntjue septentrwnnfc . In the geographical table prefixed to the His- 
toird des Ikibers, the name is writl-n Kef is arid its position indicated. 

(21) Not only one hut the gieatei part of them. 

(25) ’l he text has the false readiu_ laldu. 

(23) Tajira, or Tcjra as now pronounced, is a mountain in the kdidateol the* Trara Shcraga. Its ex (remit v 
advances into (he se.i and t"rms a tape to which the maps give the name o( cup Nctf (m At.ihic Honem). It 
lies at about eiglit uidos. to the N. k. ol Nemours (Jdm<l ’r-Razudt). 

(24) See Ihst. des Bert,, t. II, p. 578. 

(25) The ino\einents of Yusuf Ibn Taslufin are explained by Mr IW\ m his Hist, des tnusui minis d'Ksp. 

(2t>) The Mnnilaththxsnun were Berbers in race and language, not Arabs. 

(27) For the history of these events consult AbA Oh, ml al-Bakn’s Description de I'Afrique septentrwnale . 
I bn KhaUlAn's Hist, des Her!,., t. 11, anil the Knrtus. 

(28) See vul. I, p. 159. The word nhAt is now pronounced rnUilt. 

(29) See professoi Thornberg’s edition of the Kamil , Vrabic text, xol. IX, page 428 


YUSUF IBN ABD AL-MUMIN. 


Abu Yakub Yusuf al-Kaisi al-Kumi, the son of Abd al-Mumin Ibn Ali, was one 
of the sovereigns of Maghrib. We have already noticed his father Abd al-Mumin 
[vol IL p. 182) and his son Yakub ( p . 335 of this vol.). On the death of his father and 
the deposition of his brother Muhammad Ibn Abd Al-Mumin, he obtained the supreme 
command. Muhammad had been declared successor to the throne; his name was 
even inscribed on the gold coinage , his father having designated him to reign and 
obliged the troops to swear that they would serve him with fidelity. lie manifested 
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however such a love of idleness and such a propensity for vain amusements, that 
Yusuf dethroned him. There was a third brother named Abu Hafs Omar; and to 
him Yusuf confided the government of the Spanish peninsula. Yusuf was learned 
in the law, the traditions and a number of other sciences; having been brought up 
under the eyes of his father who , wishing to give a good education to the (three) 
brothers, had placed about them the ablest preceptors that could be found amongst 
the military men and the men of learning. Yusuf passed bis youth in constant oc- 
cupation, now on horseback, amongst the bravest warriors, and then in study, under 
the most eminent doctors, lie was fonder of metaphysics and philosophy than 
of literature and the other branches of knowledge, lie was a hoarder and a sparer 
(of money), gathering in carefully the imposts of his empire; and he showed great ability 
in the government of his subjects. lie would sometimes remain a long time in the 
same city, as if he meant never to quit it, and sometimes he would go abroad and 
stay there till people thought that he would never return. During his absence, the 
kingdom was governed by deputies, agents and lieutenants whose talents he had been 
able to appreciate, and to them he confided the administration of the empire. The 
Maghribian dinars, called Yusflfwns, were thus denominated after him. When he 
had brought the affairs of the empire into order and established his authority on a 
solid basis, he passed into Spain for the purpose of examining into the stale of that 
country and taking mesurcs to advance its prosperity. This was in the year 566 
(A. 1). 1170-1). lie departed with an army of one hundred thousand horsemen (1), 
pait of them Arabs and the rest Almohades (Berbers). When lie arrived at Seville, 
Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad, generally called Ibn Mardanisli, who was at 
that time the sovereign of Eastern Andalus, that is, of Murcia and its dependencies, 
felt much alarmed, and the news weighed so greatly upon his heart, that he fell sick 
and died. Some say that he was poisoned by his ino'llicr, because he treated very 
badly the members of bis family, bis courtiers and the grandees of the empire. She 
was giving him good advice, but in so harsh a tone that be threatened to punish 
her; so she plotted again c t him and took away his life by poison. He died at 
Seville (2) on the 29th of llajab, 567 (27lli March, A. D. 1172); he was horn in 
the year 518 (A. D. 1124-5), in a strong fortress situated in the province of Tortosa 
and called Bunushkula ( Pefiiscola ). On his death, his sons — or, by another 
account, his brothers (3) — went to the emir Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Mumin, who was 
then at Seville and surrendered to him all the provinces of Eastern Andalus which 
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had belonged to their father — or, to their brother (according to the second state- 
ment). lie treated them kindly, took to wife their sister and gave them a high place 
in his favour. He then began to retake the Muslim provinces which had fallen into 
the hands of the Franks, and augmented his possessions in Spain to such a degree 
that his foraging parties sometimes pushed forward to the gales of Toledo, the capital 
of the enemy’s stales and the largest of their cities. He then laid siege to it, and all 
the Franks assembled to attack him. Seeing his army reduced to great distress for 
want of proMsions, lie raised the siege and returned to Morocco. In the year 575 
(A. D. 1179-80), he went to lfrikiva and look the town of Cafsa. In the year 589 
(A. I). 1 184-5), he passed into Spain with a numerous army and directed his march 
towards the Western pro\ luces of Andalus. lie then besieged Shantarin (Santarnn) 
during a month, but, being taken ill, he died in the month of the first Raid 5S0 
(June — July, A. D. 1184). 11 is body was placed in a coffin and carried to Seville, 

lie had nominated as successor to the throne his son Abu Yusuf Yakub, him whose 
life we have already given. — Our professor, Ibn al-Athir [vol. II. p. 288), slates, in 
his Annals , that Yusuf died without designating his successor, and that the chiefs of 
the Almohade troops agreed with the descendants of Abd al-Miimin to take Yakub, 
the son of Yusuf, for their king. This they did immediately after Yusufs death, 
because they were close to the enemy’s country and required the presence of a sove- 
reign around whom all parlies might rally. — Abu Abd- Allah Muhammad Ibn A lid 
al-Mumin, Yusufs brother, was deposed in the month of Sliaban , 558 (Jul\, 
A. D. 1163). The emir Yusuf then assumed the supreme power, his partisans haung 
agreed on nominating him and dethroning Abu Abd Allah. — Some verse* of his 
composition have been handed down, but, as they are not good, 1 abstain from insert- 
ing them. — As for Muhammad Ibn Mardanisli , lie composed, it is said, the 
following piece : 

In good truth, hers arc ejes whose glances scatter death around. I cannot do without her, 
neither can I live with her ; it would be belter (fur me) to meet death rather than her. But 
yet I shall let my passion hear me towards her, come of it what may I 

I have since found these verses in Ibn al-Kattaa’s Lumah al-Mulah (vol. II. p. 266), 
where they are attributed to Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Sumadib ai-Binni. God knows 
bestl Al-Bayasi (4) stfys, in his Hamasa , that the names of this author were Abu 
Jaafar Ahmad Ibn al-liusain Ibn Khalaf al-Binni al-Ubbadi al-Yamori (5); he does 
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not give these verses, but, farther on , he attributes the following piece to this Ahu 
Jaafar : 

My abstaining from the pleasure of accompanying to some distance a friend who leaves me 
proceeds from my wish to avoid the bitterness of the parting farewell. The consolation arising 
from the one does not counterbalance the sadness resulting from the other; so I think it best to 
abstain from both. 

By the same author, on a lamp : 

It points at the darkness with a serpent’s tongue; it (the darkness) trusses up its robe (in 
order to depart); it (the fame) rises up, and it [the darkness) retires. 

When Abu Yakub Yusuf had breathed his last, Ahu Bakr Yahya Ihn Mujir, the 
poet and literary scholar of whom we have spoken in the life of Yakiib Ihn Yusuf 
( page 3 of this vol.) composed on his death a long elegy in which he displayed great 
talent and which began thus : 

Sadness is great ; shed therefore tears of blood ; eyes arc now of no other use but that. 

— Mardanmh is a Frankish name and signifies excrement (6). — The name Bunush- 
kula (Peiiiscola) lakes the vowels here given. — It is not necessary to mark the ortho- 
graphy of the olhci proper names, because they are sufficiently known. — Binni, 
the ethnic name of the poet above-mentioned, is to be pronounced as here indicated. 
— Ubbadi means belonging to ( Ubcda, ) an Andalusian town in the province of Jaen. 
It was built by Abd ar-Rahman, the son of al-Gakam (7), and repaired by his 
son Muhammad. — After finishing this article, I found a collection of pieces in 
the handwriting of I mad ad-I)in Ihn Jibril Aklii T-Ilm (8) al-Misri, the intendant of 
the treasury in Egypt, and the same of whom \vc spoke towards the beginning of 
this work, in our article on Abu Isliak al-Iraki (vol. I. p. 12). Imad ad-Din’s 
miscellany contains useful information respecting the people of Maghrib and other 
countries. I have made from it an extract which I subjoin to this biographical 
notice : Abd al-Mumin designated as his successor Muhammad, the eldest of his ’ 
sons. The oath of fidelity towards him being administered to the people, dispatches 
were written to all the provinces , announcing the inauguration. On the death of 
Abd al-Mumin , his son Muhammad did not succeed in establishing his authority, 
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because he was noted for tilings which were incompatible with the sovereign power : 
be was addicted to wine, feeble in mind, very capricious and cowardly; besides which, 
he suffered, it is said, from a sort of leprosy. This turned the people against 
him and brought on his deposition, in the month of Sliaban, 55S (July-August, 
A. 1). 1163), after a reign of forty-five days. The persons who dethroned him were 
his brothers Yusuf and Omar, the sons of Abd al-Mumin. The sovereignty was 
then held jointly by these two brothers, who were the cleverest and most sagacious 
of Abd al-Mumin’s sons. Abu Ilafs Omar abdicated soon after, leaving all the 
power to his brother Yusuf. The people then took the oath of lidclity to the latter, 
and this nomination was universally approved of. Yusuf was of a fair complexion, 
inclined to red; his hair was very dark, bis Osage round, bis mouth wide, bis eves 
large, his stature somewhat above the ordinary size, bis voice clear and mild, and his 
language elegant, lie conversed well and was highly agreeable in company. j\o one 
knew better than he how the ( ancient j Arabs expressed their thoughts, and none sur- 
passed him in the knowledge of the ballle-davs of the Arab tribes, both before and 
after the promulgation of Jslamisrn. lie applied alien li\ cl \ to these studies and 
had frequent conferences with the learned men of Son i lie whilst he acted 
as governor of that city. It is slated that lie knew by heart the Snhih of al- 
Bukhari ( vol . 11. p. 594). lie possessed in a high degree the sentiments of a king, 
being noble-minded, beneficent and generous. Under his reign, the people 
acquired great wealth, lie knew by heart the noble Koran and possessed some 
knowledge of jurisprudence. Having then formed the wish of studying philosophy, 
he began by the science of medicine and collected a great quantity of works on 
philosophy. Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Tu fail (9), a man learned in these mailers, 
was his frequent companion. Ibn Tufail possessed a solid acquaintance with all the 
brandies of philosophy and had studied under a number of persons versed in that 
science, Abu Bakr Ibn as-Saigh, surnamed Ibn Bajja (Avempace) (vol. Ill , p. 130), 
for instance, and others. He composed a great number of works and endeavoured 
seriously to reconcile the ( revealed ) law with philosophy. He was a man of varied 
information. Persons learned in every branch of knowledge came from all coun- 
tries to see him ( Yamf ), and amongst them was Abu 'l-Walld Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Kuslid (Avcrroes) (10), who was a native of Spain. When 
Yusuf had consolidated his authority and obtained possession of the provinces which 
Ibn Mardanish possessed in Spain, he set out from Seville with the intention of inva- 
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ding the states of Alphonso, which also were in Spain. He halted before a city 
called Web da ( Huetc ) and blockaded it during some months, so that the garrison 
were reduced to great extremities. As they suffered very much from want of water, 
they sent to him and offered to surrender the place provided that lie spared their 
lives. This proposal he rejected. The besieged were still suffering from thirst 
when, one night, a great noise and loud cries were heard proceeding from their 
quarter : they had all assembled to pray God f for rain), and then so heavy a shower 
fell that all their cisterns were filled (11). Their thirst being thus allayed, they 
were enabled to resist the Muslims. Aiisuf then left them and returned to Seville 
after making with them a truce of seven years. The annual taxes of Seville, amount- 
ing to one hundred and fifty mule-loads of money, were paid in to him regularly, 
over and above those which he received from the other provinces of Spain and 
from Maghrib. In the year 579 (A. 1). 1185-4) he set out against the enemy with 
an immense army and, having crossed over to Spain, he stopped at Seville, accor- 
ding to Ins usual custom , and completed the equipment of his troops, lie then 
departed for Santarem, a town in Western Andalus, small, hut of great strength and 
well fortified. He blockaded it closely, but was unable to lake it. The rainy 
season then set in, and the Muslims began to suffer from cold and to fear that the 
river would swell so as to become impassable, and prevent them from receiving 
provisions. Yusuf, being advised to ielurn to Seville and come back to Santarem 
when the weather got fine, accepted this counsel and said : “ To-morrow, please 
11 God ! we shall decamp. ” These words were not made public because the confe- 
rence bad taken place in lii> privy council. The first who struck bis tents and 
departed was the Uiafflt { preacher ) Abu ’l-llasan Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Abd ar- 
Ualiman al-Malaki [a native of Malaya), who was a man of learning and talent. 
When the army saw that lie was decamping, they did the same, being convinced 
that a person bolding so high a place in the empire as he, knew all the secrets of 
government. The greater purl of the army crossed the river during the night, in 
order to avoid the press and reach good quarters. None of the troops remained 
except those which were near the tents of the emir Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Mumin, and he 
had no idea of what had taken place. When the Christians [Rum) saw that the 
army had passed the river and learned from their spies what was the intention of the 
emir Yusuf and his companions, they took the opportunity of sallying out and reach- 
ing the place where he was. They slew, at the entrance of his tent, a great 
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nuralft* of officers holding a high rank in the army and reached Yusuf, on whom 
they inflicted a mortal wound , under the navel. The Moslims then rallied and 
bet off the enemy. The emir Yusuf was placed in a litter and carried across the 
river; during two nights he was transported thus, but, on the third, he died. When 
the corpse arrived at Seville, it w*as embalmed, placed in a coffin and carried to 
Tin- Mall. It was there buried, near the tombs of Abd al-Mumin and the Mahdi, 
Muhammad Ibn Turnart. \usuf died on Saturday, the 7th of llajab, 580 (14th Oct. 
A. I). 1184). Some months before his death lie often repealed the following verse : 

The sucsession of davs and nights has rolled up that which I unfolded (the tissue of my h/e), 
and the fair large-eved maids know me no longer. 


His son Abu Yusuf Yakub look the supreme command, having been solemnly 
proclaimed, in the lifetime of his father, as successor to the throne. Some say, 
however, that the great chiefs of the empire agreed on placing him at their bead, 
subsequently to his father’s death. God knows best! — There was a literary scholar 
named Ah u ’1-Abbas Ahmad lbn Abd as-Salam al-Guravvi <12); — Gurdya is the 
name of a Berber tribe, the camp-stations of which were in the neigkourhood of Fez. 
Some sav that the name of this tribe was Jaruivu and that the letter J was replaced 
by a G, so that it became Gardwa: they add that the relative adjective derived from 
it lakes the forms of Jardwi and Gi\n'w:i . — 1 his learned man knew by heart an 
immense quantity of poetry, both ancient and modern; in that kind of knowledge 
he held the highest rank and was therefore admitted into the society, not only of 
Abd al-Mumin, but of Yusuf, that prineg's son, and of Yakub, his grandson. He 
drew up on the plan of Abu Tammam’s Hamdsa {vol. 1. p. 348) a compilation of 
pieces in verse on every subject; to this work he gave the title of Safwa lal-Adab 
wa Divcdn al-Arab [the quintessence of literature and the Archives of the Arabs). 
This work has obtained general circulation and is, for the people of the West 
[Maghrib), what the Hamdsa is for those of the East. My object in speaking of this 
accomplished scholar is to mention that lie uttered many amusing and witty sayings 
which were much admired by literary men, and that one of the anecdotes told of 
him was the following : He went one day to the door of the emir Yusuf and there 
met the physician Said al-Ghomuri, — Ghomdri means belonging to the Ghomdra , 
who are a Berber tribe. — Yusuf then said to one of his servants : 44 See if any of 
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“ ray society are at the door. ” The man went out and, on coming back, answered : 
** Ahmad al-Gurawi is there and Said al-Ghomari. ” — lt There, ” exclaimed the 
emir Yusuf, “ is one of the wonders of the world : a poet belonging to the tribe of 
“ Gurawa and a physician belonging to that of Ghomara! ” When this was told to 
al-Gurawi, he said : “ The emir cites us as extraordinary examples, but has forgotten 
“ his own origin; by Allah! a khalif from the tribe of Kumiya, is still more 
•• extraordinary! ” When this was related to the emir Yusuf, he said : “ 1 will punish 
“ him by shewing him indulgence and forgiveness; that will suffice to prove that 
“ his ( unfavorable ) opinion respecting me is ill-founded. ” — One of the poems 
composed by al-Gurawi in praise of the emir Yusuf contains a very original thought; 
here is the passage : 

* 

The imdm ( khalif ) is the physician who has cured the ailments, both exterior and interior, 
of all mankind. lie sustains the world anil the world sustains him ; thus the soul sustains (the 
body) and is sustained (by it). 

In the following lines he satirized the people of Fez, a city in Maghrib, which lies 
between Ceuta and Morocco : 

Ignominy roamed over the world like an onlcast, and wandered through all the countries of 
God’s earth , both in the Hast and in the West. Hut , when it arrived at Fez and met with the 
inhabitants, they said to it : “ Welcome' heartily welcome 1 ” 

A quantity of excellent poetry of all kinds was composed by him. He died at an 
advanced age, having passed his eightieth jear. His death took place towards the 
end of the emir Yakub Ibn Yusuf’s reign. For the year in which that 
sovereign died, sec his biographical notice in this work. The poet al-Gurawi per- 
severed till the last in composing eulogies on the emir Abd al-Mumin ibn Ali and 
on that prince’s sons. — Shantarin (Santarem) is a town in Western Andalus. Ibn 
llaukal (13) says, in bis Kitdb al-Masdlilc wa ’ l-Mamdlih : “ Ambergris is cast on 
“ shore there, a circumstance not known to take place in any other European 
“ country on the borders of that sea. Some ambergris is thrown up on the shores 
“ of Syria. At a certain time of the year they find at Santarem an animal (the 
“ pinna marina) which rubs itself on the rocks in the sea and lets fall from its body 
“ a sort of wool (byssus) as soft as silk and of a gold colour. They collect enough 
41 of this substance to be spun into threads and w oven into a kind of versicolor cloth. 
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“ The Omaiyide sovereigns of Spain engross it all for themselves, so that it is neither 
(i exported nor offered for sale. A garment made of it is worth more than one thou- 
“ sand pieces of gold, it is so rare and so beautiful. ” — A native of Andalus, who was 
a man of merit, told me that he saw a piece of this stuff, and he endeavoured to 
describe it hut could not find words to do so ; he concluded by saying : “ It is finer 
“ and more delicate than a cobweb; glory he to God whose power is so great, whose 
“ wisdom so subtile and whose works so good! See how he favours specially each 
** place with some marvellous thing! GIoiy he to him ! llow well Aim Nuwas (14) 
14 expressed himself when lie said : 

“ Every object is a sign of bis glory and indicates that he is the only [Got/). ** 


(1) According O' nl-M.ikkart, Vusulhad with him ten thousand hr»iM» when hr landed in Spain. 

(a) This is a mistake ; Muhammad Jhn Mardamsh dud in Mum u, during the siege ot that city hy the 
Almoliadcs. — (Urn hhaldfln's lUstmre des Hnhe)*, t. 11, p. Sint.) 

(3) It was Ilil.d, the son ol Ibn Mardantsh, wlm, with his brothers anil relatives, surremhred to the Altno- 
hades. — (Ibn Khaldun.) 

(4) The life oi al-Bayasi will he lound m this voltinu. 

(b) Abu Jaatar al-lhnni was highly distinguished as a poet. Uis impiety, debauehery anti satirical dis- 
position gave stub scandal that he was expelled from M.ijoira h\ N.jmi ad-I)aula Mubashehar, who reigned 
over the Balearic islands alter the death ul Mujahul, king ol Donut. It is well known that Mujftliid died 
A. II. 430 (A. A. 104 4). 

(Ci) Ibn Khallikan demes Mardamsh from merdn; an absurd supposition, but worthy of remark as it shows 
that the vowel-sign /at'ha was pronounced c. Mardamsh is the exact Arabic transcription ot the latin name 
* Marltnus . This family were oi Christian descent. 

(7) This Ahd ar-italinian was the fourth omaiudo sovereign ol .spam. 

(8) The edition ol Buldk reads nl-Moallnu in jdace of al-ll/n. — All that iollows is a later addition made 
by the auth'U . The inhumation who h it contains respecting the emu Vdsut is much more correct and sa- 
tisfactory than that which lie has jus! given. None of <*ur manuscripts contains this long extract, hut it is to 
he found in the edition ul lt&lfik and that of Mr Wustenleld. The text in both editions is not always 
correct. 

(9) Abft liakr Muhammad Ihn Abd al-Malik Ibn at-Tulail al-Kaisi, a celebrated Spanish philosopher, was 
of Arabic desccnl, as the progenitor of bis family belonged to the tribe of Kais. lie was born at Guadix, ac- 
quired great reputation as a mathematician, a physician and a philosopher. He entered into the service oi 
the Almoliade sultan Abii Yak&b YCisuf, the son of Abd al-Mftmin, and died in the city of Morocco, A. D. 
1185 (A. II. 581-2). His philosophical romance Uni Ibn Yakddn was published at Oxford in 1671, by the 
learned orientalist lidward Pocock, under the title of Plnlosophus nutodidactus , sive epistolu E/m Tofail de 
Hat ebn Yakdhan. For a excellent article on Ibn Tufuil and his works see Mr Munk’s Melanges de philoso- 
phic arabe etjuive. 
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(10) The celebrated philosopher, Ab ft ’l-Waltd Muhammad Ibn Rushd (Averroes) was born at Cordova 
A. H. 520 (A. D. 1120). Ho acted for some as chief kAdi of all Moslim Spain. Towards the year 565 (A. D. 
1169-70) he was nominated kAdi of Seville. He went to the city of Morocco a number of times and there mot 
with the Almohade sultan Abb Yakbb Ybsuf. Yakbb al-Mansbr, the son and successor of that sovereign, 
treated him with high favour. Ibn Rushd died in the city of Morocco, in the month of Saiar, 595 (Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1198); his corpso was transported to Cordova and there interred. See Mr Munk’s Melanges, etc., 
and Mr Renan’s work entitled Averrah et Vaverroisme (in-8°, Paris, 1861). 

(11) This event is mentioned also by the Christian historians. 

(12) Various readings : Al-KurAni , BulAk ; al-KurAi , Wustenleld. In Hajji Khahla's bibliographical dic- 
tionary, the name is written al-Kwrurt. 

(13) Abb ’1-KAsim Muhammad Ibn Ilaukal, the author ol one of those numerous geographical works which 
arc designated by the title of al-MasAhh va 'l~Maimilih ( routes and realms), belonged to a Baghdad family, 
lie lolt Ins native place, A. H. 331 (A. I). 942-3), travelled over the greater part of the countries occupied by 
the Muslims, returned home in tin* year 358 (A. 1). 968-9); was in Mauritania the following year and termi- 
nated the narrative of his travels towards the. close of the year 366 (A. D 977). Some chapters ol this ins- 
tructive work have been published in Europe. Prolcasur Dozy says in his Hiatt a re drs musulmuns d'Espayne, 
tome III, pages 17, 181, that Ibn Ilaukal was one ol these spies who were employed by the l atimide govern- 
ment to explore the state ol the neighbouring countries. The date ol this tr,. eller’*- death is not known. 
For oilier information seethe prel.ire i«> I'vlcnhroek's Iranr Pemetf Desct ipfto ; an article of Mr de Slaue 
in the Journal asiatique of 1842, and Mi Ucinaud’s lntioductum to his translation of Abb ’l-Feda s Geography, 
page LXXXll. 

(14) See vol. I, p. 391. According to a marginal note in the DulAk edition, we should read Alai 'L-AtAhiya ; 
so*- vol. 1, p. 202. 


TI1K SULTAN SALA11 AD-DIN (S ALA DIN). 


Abu ’1-MuzafTar Yusuf, llie son of Aiyub, the son of Shadi, bore the titles 
of Al- Malik an-Ndsir Salah ad-bin [the helping prince, welfare of religion ) 
and reigned over Egypt, the provinces of Syria, those of Irak and those of 
Yemen. In this work wc have noticed his father Aivub [vol. I. p. 243), a 
number of his sons, uncle Asad ad- Din Shirkuli [vol. I. p . 626), his 
brother al -Malik al-Aadil Abu Bakr Muhammad [vol. III. p . 235) and other mem- 
bers of the family. Salah ad-Din was the central [and finest) pearl of that (brilliant) 
necklace, and his renown is so great that we need not descant upon it. Historians 
agree in stating that his father and family belonged to Duwtn [Tovin f in Armenia), 
which is a small town, situated al the farther extremity of Adarbaijan, in the direc- 
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tion of Arran, and of tlie country of the Kurj ( the Georgians). They [Saldh ad-Din's 
family ) were Kurds and belonged to the tribe of Bawddiya , which is a branch of 
the great tribe called al-Iladdniya. I was informed by a legist who was a native 
of i)uwin and who never said any tiling of which he was not certain, that, near the 
gate of that town lies a village called Ajdunakdn, all the inhabitants of which are 
Rawadiya Kurds, and that Aiyub, the father of Salah ad-Din, was born there. Sliadi 
[said he), went to Baghdad with his two sons. Asad ad-Bin Shirkuh and INajm ad- 
Din Aiyub, and from thence proceeded to Tikril, where they settled. Shadi died 
there, and his tomb with a cupola over it, is within the city. — 1 often endeavoured 
to trace up their genealogy, but could find no person able to tell me the names of 
any ot their ancestors anterior to Shadi. 1 read over a great number of title-deeds 
and instruments establishing pious foundations, which bad been drawn up in the 
names of Shirkuh and of Aiyub, but, in those documents, l found no other indica- 
tion than Shirkuh, the son of Shadi, and Aiyub, the son of Shadi. An eminent 
member of the (Aiyubidc) family informed me that Shadi was the son of Marwan, 
and so it is stated by me in the lives of Aiyub and Shirkuh. I saw (however) a roll 
which had been drawn up by al-llasan Ibn Gharih lbn Imran al— Ilarasi (a native of 
Haras in Kyypt), and which contained the following genealogy (1) : Aiyub, the 
44 son of Sliadi, the son of Marwan, the son of Abu Ali, the son of Anlara , the son 
44 of a\-Uasan, the son of Ali, the son of Ahmad, the son of Abu Ali, the son of 
“ Abd al-Aziz, the son of lludba, the son of al-llussin, the son of al-Harith, the 
“ son of Sinan, the son of Arnr, the son of Mnrra. the son of Auf, the son of Osama, 
“ the son of Nahhesh, the son of al-Ifarith Sahib al-Ifamala, the son of Auf, the 
“ son of Jbn Abi Hdritha , the son of Hurra, the son ofJSnsIiha , the son ofGhaiz, the 
** son of Murra, the son of Auf, the son of Saad. the son of Duby an, the son of Baghid, 
“ the son of Railh, the son of Ghalafan, (lie son of Saad, the son of Kais, the son of 
41 Ailan, the son of al-Vas, the son of Modar, the son of Nizar, the son of Maadd, the 
44 son of Adrian. ” — From Adnan the writer traces the genealogy up to Adam. He 
then adds : 44 The Ali here mentioned as being the son of Ahmad lbn Abi Ali lbn Abd 
44 al-Aziz, bore the surname of al-lvhorasani and was one of those persons in whose 
“ honour verses were composed by al-Mulanabbi ( vol . 7. p. 102). it is of him that 
“ the poet speaks in the following verse, taken from one of his kasidas : 

“ The sky is choked with dust when the powerful chief, Ali lbn Ahmad, takes the field. 
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w As for al-Harith, the son of Auf Ibn Abi Haritha and surnamed Sdhib al-lla- 
lt mdla (the payer of the price of blood), it was be who took upon himself the pay- 
44 ment of all the blood which had been shed in the feud between the tribes of Abs 
44 and Dubyan (2). Kharija Ibn Sinan, the brother of Harem Ibn Sinan (3), shared 
44 with him in doing this act of generosity. It was of them that Zuliair Ibn Abi 
44 Sulma al-Mazini (the author of the Moallaka), said, in one of his kastdas : 

“ The rich among them feel bound to oblige those who apply to them {fur aid), and even 
“ their poor are generous and prodigal. Can any other plant but the Indian cane produce fit 
44 shafts for spears? Do date-trees ever nourish except in a proper soil? 

44 This document was presented by the author lo al-Malik al-Muazzam Sharaf ad- 
44 Din Isa (vol. II. p. 428), the son of al-Malik ul-Aadil (vol. III. p. 235) and sove- 
44 reign of Damascus. That prince and his son, al-Malik an-Nasir Salah ad-Din 
44 Abu T-MuzafTar Dawud, read it aloud (and learned it by heart) under the direction 
44 of him who drew it up, after which, they received from him certificates to that 
effect. This was lowuids the end of the month of llajab, G19 (beginning of Sep- 
“ tember, A. I). 1222). ” End of the extract made by me from that roll. — In the 
History of Aleppo composed by the kddi Kamal ad-Din Abu T-Kasim Omar Ibn 
Ahmad, a native of Aleppo and generally known by the surname of Ibn al-Adim 
(p. 334 of this vol.), mention is made of the differences which occur in the genealogies 
of the Aiyubide family, afler which, the author says : 44 Al-Moizz Ismail, the son of 
44 Saif al-lslatn Ibn Aiyub and king of Yemen, pretended to draw his descent fr'orn 
44 the Omaiyides and, on that, he founded claims to the khalifate.” (4) — 1 heard 
our professor the kddi Italia ad-Diu, surnamed Ibn Shaddad ; page 417 of this vol.) f 
relate that the sultan Salah ad-Din rejected that ( genealogy ) and declared that it had 
not the least foundation. — Our professor Izz ad-Dln Ibn al-Alhir’s lesser historical 
work, that which treats of the Atdbek sovereigns of Mosul, contains a chapter in 
which is given an account of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh and his journey to Egypt. We 
there read as follows : 4k A^ad ad-Din Shirkuh and Najm ad-Din Aiyub, who was the 
44 eldest of Shadi’s sons, were natives of the town of Duwin and drew their origin 
44 from the Kurdish tribe called ar-Rawadiya. Having gone to Irak, they entered 
14 into the service of Mujahid ad-Din Bihruz Ibn Abd Allah al-Ghiathi, who was then 
44 sltihna (or governor) of that country. ” — I may here observe that this Mujahid 
ad-Din was a Greek slave and of a fair complexion ; he acted as shihna of Ir&k in the 
vol. it. 61 
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name of the Seljukide sultan Masud Ibn Muhammad Ghiath ad-Din, the same of 
whom we have given an account (vol. 111. p. 355); we have spoken also of his fa- 
ther (vol. Ill . p . 232) and other members of the same family. Bihruz was a high- 
minded man, fond of constructing great edifices and zealous in promoting the wel- 
fare of the country. He was noble - hearted , patient under every change and 
vicissitude of fortune, aspiring after greatness and renewing his endeavours as often 
as they failed. Tikrit had been granted to him as an appanage, lie had been in 
the service of the sultan Muhammad, the father of the Masud just-mentioned. A 
ribdl (a caravanserai, or perhaps a convent of dervichcs) was founded by him at Bagh- 
dad and richly endowed. His death took place on Wednesday, the 23rd of Bajab, 
540 (9th Jaunarv, A. 1). 1 146}. Ihhrdz is a Persian name and signifies dies bonus , 
the terms being inverted conformably to the genius of the Persian tongue. — 
“ Mujahid ad-Din, ” says Ibn al-Athir, “ having remarked the intelligence, sound 
“ judgment and good conduct of Aivub, nominated him dizddir of Tikrit (which he 
“ could well do] as that city belonged to him. ” — I must here observe that dizddr (5) 
is a persian title and means leeper of the castle, that is to say, its governor. Diz in 
Persian means castle and ddr signifies keeper. — {Ibn al-Athir continues thus] : ** He 
“ ( Aiydb) went there (to Tikrit ) with his brother Asad ad-Ifin. When the aldbeli 
“ and martyr ((>' lmad ad-Din Zinki was defeated in Irak by Karaja; ” — 1 shall 
give here a summary account of that celebrated battle : Masud Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Malak Shah, the Seljukide, marched against Baghdad with lmad ad-I)in Zinki, lord 
of Mosul; their intention being to lay siege to that city. The undm (/ihalif, 
al-Mustarshid, who was reigning there, called to his assistance Karaja as-Saki, whose 
real name was Bers and who was then governor of Fars and Khuzistan. Karaja set 
out to help him, attacked unawares and routed the army of the two princes, who had 
to seek for safety in flight. He (Ibn al-Athir) says, in his History of the Seljukides, 
that the battle was fought near Tikrit, on Thursday the !2thof the latter llabi,52G(2nd 
March, A. I). 1132). Osama Ibn Munkid, a chief of whom we have given an account 
(vol. 1. p. 177), says, in the work wherein he treats of different countries and of the 
princes who were his contemporaries, that he was present at that battle with Zinki 
and that it took place on the date just indicated. This he mentions in two places: 
first, in his article on Arbela, and then in the article on Tikrit. Let us return to 
our subject : “ Zinki, ” says Ibn al-Athir, “ arrived at Tikrit, and Najm ad-Din 
Aiyub rendered him a good service by letting him have boats, in order to pass the 
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44 river, lie succeeded in crossing and was followed by his companions, to whom 
44 Najm ad-Din had shown great kindness and furnished provisions, bihruz, being 
44 informed of his conduct, sent to him a letter of blame, in which he said : ‘ You 
“ * had our enemy in your power; why then did you treat him so well and let him 
•' * escape? ’ Some time after, Asad ad-Din Shirkuh had a dispute with a man in 
41 Tikrit and killed him. On this, Mujahid ad-Din (BihrUz) sent a person to expel 
“ them both from that city. They then went to join linad ad-Din [Zin/'i ] ; ” — who 
was at that time sovereign of Mosul. — “ Imad ad-Din received them both in the 
44 kindest manner and, to acknowledge the service which they had rendered him, 
LL he settled on them a largo appanage and admitted them into i i is army. When 
11 he took Ilaalbek, he appointed Najm .td-Din to act as dizddr of that place. After 
44 the murder of Zmki, ” — we have spoken of that event in his biographical notice 
(wo/. /. p. 5Rfti — “ he {Nn jin ad-Din ) was besieged b> the army of Damascus; ” — 
the sovereign of that city was Mujir ad-Din Abck ml. /. p. 275), the son of Mu- 
hammad lhn lluri and the grandson of the afdhck Zahir ad-Din Tughtikin. 
It was he from whom Nt'ir ad-Din Mahmud, the son of Zinki, took the city of Da- 
mascus after a siege. Our professor Ibn al-Athir continues thus : 44 Najm ad-Din 
44 Aiyub then sent to Saif ad-Din Gbazi, the son of Zmki, who had succeeded to his 
44 father in the government of Mosul, and, in this dispatch, be represented to him 
“ the state of affairs and requested that a body of troops might he sent to assist him 
44 in forcing the sovereign of Damascus to retire. Saif ad-Din, being then in the 
14 commencement of his reign, was endeavouring to live on good terms with the 
44 neighbouring princes and had not sufficient leisure to mind this application. The 
44 garrison of Ilaalbek being at length reduced to great distress, Najm ad-Din, ob- 
*• serving bow matters stood and fearing that the place might he taken by storm, 

‘ ‘ offered to surrender provided that a certain appanage which lie pointed out were 
14 granted to him. The sovereign of Damascus accepted the condition and sw r ore 
44 to fulfil it. (Najm ad-Din) Ai>ub then gave up the fortress, received the grants 
44 and privileges which tie had stipulated and became one of the greatest emirs at 
44 the court of Damascus, llis brother, Asad ad-Din Shirkuh entered into the ser- 
44 vice of Nur ad-Din Mahmud, after the death of Zinki, that prince’s father. ” — I 
may here observe that Nur ad-Din Mahmud, the son of Zinki, was then sovereign of 
Aleppo. — 44 As he (N&r ad-Din ) had already Shirkuh in his service before the death 
44 of Zinki, he took him into favour and settled on him an appanage. The bravery 
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“ displayed by this officer in war and the acts of courage by which he made himself 
“ remarked and of which no other man was capable, fixed his sovereign's attention 
“ and obtained for him the gift of Emessa, ar-Rahaba and other cities, with his no- 
“ ruination to the command of all the army. ” — I must here stale that our profes- 
sor, Jbn al-Athir, now passes to another subject and gives an account of Asad ad- 
Din’s expedition to Egypt and of the manner in which the authority was established 
in that country. As this is not the fit place for such details, I shall relate the career 
of Salah ad-Din, from the time of his entering into active life till he reached the 
term of his existence. In this account, 1 shall include the history of the empire 
which he founded and notice the height of power to which his family attained. Jn 
our article on Asad ad-Din Shirkiih we gave some notions on that subject, but did not 
enter into particulars, as it was our intention to treat that matter fullv in the present 
notice. — All historians agree in slating that the birth of Salah ad-Din look place in 
the year 532 (A. D. 1137-8) and in the fortress of Tikrit, where his father and his 
uncle were residing. It is evident that j the three ) remained there only a short time 
after that event, for we have already slated that, when Najm ad-Din and Asad ad- 
Din left Tikrit, they went to lmad ad-Din Zinki. who received them honorably, took 
them into favour, then made an unsucessful attempt to take Damascus andpioceed- 
ed to Baalbek of which he obtained possession on the 14th of Safar, 534 (10th Oc- 
tober, A. D. 1139), after a siege of some months. We here admit the date given 
by Osama IbnMunkid in the work which treat* of the provinces and their kings. 
Abu Yala Hamza lbn Asad, a native of Damascus and generally known by the sur- 
name of lbn al-Kalanisi, says, in tbe historical work which he drew up as 
a continuation of the chronicle composed by Abu ’1-llasan llilal lbn as -Sabi (7 j, that 
lmad ad-Din laid siege to Baalbek on Thursday, the 20tli of Zu ’l-Ilijja, 532 (29th 
August, A. D. 1138]; he then mentions, under the year 534, and towards the be- 
ginning of the chapter, that news was brought oi lmad ad-Din’s having succeeded in 
putting the town and the citadel of Baalbek in a good stale [of defense) and that he 
had repaired the breaches which had been made in the torlificalions. If [all] that 
be exacvlhey (. Aiytib and Shirhuh) must have left Tikrit either before the close of the 
year 532, that in which Salah ad-Din was horn, or else in the year 533, for we 
know that Zinki kept them with him at Mosul for some time, after which he besieged 
Damascus and then took Baalbek, where he established iNajm ad-Din Aiyub as his 
lieutenant. This appointment look place in the beginning of the year 534, as we 
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have already stated. Jt must therefore be concluded that they departed from 
Tikrit on or about the epoch just mentioned. Since ( writing what precedes) I met 
with a member of their family and asked him if he knew at what time they left 
Tikrit. His answer was : lt I heard some of our people say that they left it on the 
“ night of Saluh ad-Din’s birth, and that they augured ill of that circumstance, think- 
“ ing it a had omen; but one of them said : 4 ulood may come of it, when you 
“ least expect it. * And such was really the case. ” Saluh ad-Din remained under 
his father’s care till he grew up. When Nur ad-Din Mahmud, the son of Imad ad- 
Din Zinki, obtained possession of Damascus, — for the dale of this event, see his 
life, — INajm ad-Din Aiyub and his son Saluh ad-Din were attached to his service. 
As every sign of good fortune was manifest in that youth’s career, rising, as he did, by 
his talent from one station to another, Nur ad-Din took that into account and treated 
him with great favour. It was from this sovereign that Sahib ad-Din learned to 
walk in the path of righteousness, to act virtuously and to be zealous in waging war 
against the infidels. lie remained with him ) till lie had to make preparations for 
accompanying his uncle Mm kuh to Egvpt. Of this expedition we shall speak far- 
ther on.— 1 read in a historical work composed by a native of Egypt that Shawar 
[vol. J. p. G08) was constrained to fly from that country by al-Malik ul-Mansur Abu 
'l-Ashbal ad-Dirgham llm Aamir Ilm Siwar al-Lakhmi al-Mundiri, surnarned Faris 
al-Muslimin [vol. /. p. 009) who, having become master of Egypt, took his place as 
vizir, according to the custom followed in such cases, and had killed Tai, Shawar’s 
eldest son. The fugitive proceeded to Syria with the intention of asking assistance 
from al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-Din Mahmud , the son of Zinki. This occur- 
red in the month of Ramadan, 538 (August, A. I). 1163). He arrived at Damascus 
on the 23rd of Zu ’1-K.aada (23rd Oct. A. D. 1163j. Nur ad-Din sent him hack 
with a body of troops which he had placed under the orders of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh, 
the son of Shadi. Salah ad-Din accompanied them, having been placed in the ser- 
vice of his uncle (Sfiir/iiVr, hut he departed much against his will. Nur ad-Din 
sent off this expedition because he had two objects in view; in the first place, he 
wished to oblige Shawar for having applied to him and for coming to implore his 
assistance; in the second, lie was anxious to learn what was the state of affairs in 
Egypt, having been informed that the armed force of the country was very weak 
and that the utmost confusion prevailed there. He desired to know what was really 
the case. Shirkuh, in whom he had great confidence from what he had remarked 
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of his bravery, his fidelity and liis knowledge (of affairs ), was charged to direct that 
expedition, and it was from him that his nephew, Salah ad-Din, received the com- 
mand of the vanguard. They left Damascus with Shawar in the month of the first 
Jumada, 559 (March-April, A. I). 1 164) and, in the month of Rajah (May-June), the 
same year, they arrived in Egypt and reduced it under their authority. — Our profes- 
sor, the Mdi Delia ad-Rin Ibn Shaddad { page 417 of this vol.) says, in the work to 
which he gave the title of Sira Salfih ad-Din (8), that they entered into Egypt on the 
2nd of the latter Jumada, 558 iStli May, A. D. 1163); the date previously indicated 
is, however, more correct, for the hdftz Abu Tahir as-Silati (vol. 7, p. 86) stales, in 
his Mojarn (9), that ad-Rirgham Ibn Siwar lost his life in the year 559. Another 
author imforms us. moreover, that he was killed on Friday, the 28th of the latter 
Jumada. Ad-Rirgham met with his death near the mausoleum of as-Saiyida Nafisa 
(vol. 111. p. 574', which edifice is situated between Old and New Cairo. His head 
was cut oil, placed on a pike and borne through the streets of the city : his body re- 
mained lying on the ground during three days and was (parthf eaten by dogs, but 
it was afterwards buried near the l»irka tal-Eil (the pond of the ( trphant ), and a dome 
was erected over the tomb. T may here add that the dome Mill exists and that it is 
situated beloxv al-Kabsh [10 , which edifice has been lately rebuilt. I saw in that 
funeral chapel a company of Juwaliki derx idles, who x\ere residing there. Ad- 
RirglulnTs death is placed by some in Unjab, 559, but all agree in stating that it 
r ecurred immediately after the entry {of JSdrad- Din's troops into Egypt, it is there- 
fore impossible that they could have arrived there in the year 558, because ad- 
Rirgh&m’s death occurred, by all accounts, in the year 559 and immediately after 
the arrival of Asad ad-Rin’s army. The hdftz as-Silafi was well informed on lhatpoint; 
he xvas in Egypt wdien they arrived and was more careful than any other man in marking 
with precision facts of that kind ; such was, indeed, the branch of science which he 
specially cultivated, and bis information was always better grounded than that of any 
one else. — Asad ad-Din Shirkuh became master of Egypt as soon as he arrived 
there, and ad-Rirgham then lost his life. Shawar, having thus attained bis object, 
resumed his former post, established his poxver on a solid basis and took again the 
direction of public affairs. He then acted perfidiously towards Asad ad-Din and, at 
bis request, the Franks gave him their assistance and besieged that chief in Bilbais. 
Asad ad-Din, having now studied the state of the country, perceived that it was a 
kingdom without (fit) men and that the whole administration was directed by mere 
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caprice and folly. He therefore conceived hopes of getting it into liis possession 
and, on the 24th of Zu '1-Hijja, 559 (12th November, A. D. 1164), he returned to 
Syria. Our professor, Ibn Shaddad [Bahd ad-IHn, the historian of Saldh ad-IHn ) , 
indicates the 27th of Zu ’l-Hijja, 558, as the date of that event, because he founded 
his opinion on >vhal he had previously advanced in assigning the date of 558 to their 
entry into Egypt. — Asad ad-Hin Shirkuh remained for some time in Syria, reflec- 
ting on the means of obtaining another mission into Egypt and flattering his hopes 
with the prospect of founding there an empire for himself. He thus continued, till 
the year 562 (A. D. 1166), laying the basis of his plan (and concerting ) with Nur 
ad-l)in. Shavvar got notice of his proceedings and was filled with apprehension on 
learning that he aspired to the possession of the country. Being at length convinced 
that Asad ad-Hin meant to invade it, he wrote to the Franks and consented to give 
them a solid footing in Egypt, provided that they came to his assistance and helped 
to exterminate his foes. Nur ad-Hin and Asad ad-Hin, being informed of this cor- 
respondence and of the engagements taken by the two parties, feared that the Franks 
might obtain possession of Egypt and he thus enabled to subdue the (neighbouring) 
countries. An army was therefore placed by Nur ad-Hin under the orders of Asad 
ad-IJin [Shir/ Ah) and sent oil' to Egypt. Salah ad-Hin, being attached to the ser- 
vice of his unde Asad ad-Hin, accompanied the troops. Their departure from Syria 
took place in the month of the first llabi, 562 (Dec. -Jan. A. D. 1166-7), and their 
arrival in Egypt coincided with that of the Franks. Shawar and all the Egyptians 
united with the Franks against Asad ad-Hin, and a great number of encounters and 
fierce conflicts took place before the evacuation of the country by the Franks. Asad 
ad-I)in then returned to Syria. The cause which brought about the retreat of the 
Franks was the invasion of their territory by the troops of Nur ad-I)in and the loss of 
al-Munaidhera (11), which that prince took from them in the month of Hajab, 562 
(April-May, A. I). 1167). Asad ad-Hin returned to Syria because his army had been 
much weakened in its encounters with the Franks and the Egyptians; the misery to 
which it was reduced and the dangers v Inch it had incurred contributed greatly to 
his retreat. He did not, however, depart till had he concluded a peace with the 
Franks and obtained from them the engagement that they would evacuate Egypt and 
return to their own territory (in Syria) before the end of the year. To his great de- 
sire of getting possession of Egypt was now joined the extreme apprehension of seeing 
it fall into the hands of the Franks. He knew that they had examined into the state 
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of the country just as he had done and that they were now as well acquainted with it 
as he himself. He remained in Syria, ruminating over these matters with a trou- 
bled heart, whilst fate was leading him, without his knowledge, to a thing (a throne ) 
which was destined for another. It was in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada of the year just 
mentioned (August-Sept. A. I). 1167) that he returned to Syria, or, by another ac- 
count, on the 15lh ofShauwal (4th August); God knows best! — I found, amongst 
some rough notes in rny own handwriting, a piece of information which I here give 
without knowing from what source I derived it : “ Asad ad-Din, being ambitious of 
“ getting Egypt into his possession, set out for that country in the year 562 (A. 1). 
“ 1166) and followed the road which passes through Ouadi ’1-Ghizlan ( gazelle valley \ 
“ He then appeared before ( the town of) Ilfih and fought, in the neighbourhood 
of Ushmunain, the battle of al-Ikibain. Salah ad-Din went to Alexandria 
“ and there fortified himself. In the month of the latter JumAda, 562 (March- 
“ April, A. D. 1167) he had to sustain a siege against Shawar. Asad ad-Din then 
“ left [the province of ) Said and proceeded to Bilbais, where he struck up a peace 
“ with the Egyptians. On this, they escorted to him Salah ad-Din , who returned 
“ with him to Syria. After that, Asad ad-Din imaded Egypt for the third time. ” 
— Our professor, Ibn Shaddad, says : “ The cause of that was the conduct of the 
‘ ‘ Franks who had assembled all their troops, horse and foot, and were marching 
“ towards Egypt. The hope of getting it into their possession had induced them to 
“ break the engagements which they had taken with the Egyptians and Asad ad- 
lt Di :. When the latter and Nur ad-Din heaid of this proceeding, the) were unable 
'* to support with patience such perfidy, and hastened to invade that country. 

‘ ‘ Nur ad-Din, being unahle to accompany the expedition, furnished money and 
“ men, so great was his apprehension of seeing Egypt fall into the hands of the 
“ Franks. (He was prevented from going there) because his attention had been un- 
“ expectedly drawn towards Mosul, in consequence of the death of Ali lbn Bck- 
“ tikin.” — I may here obserxe that this prince is the same who bore title ofZain 
ad-Din and who was the father of the sultan MuzafTar ad-Din Kukuburi, lord of Ar- 
bela, and that we have spoken of him in the life of his son [voL II. p. 535). — 
14 Here,” says Ibn Shaddad, “ is what happened : He (Ali Ibn Bektikin) died in the 
44 month of Zu ’l-Hijja (12), 563 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 1168). He (had) delivered all 
“ his fortresses to Kutb ad-Din (Maudud) the atabek (vol. lll.p. 458), with the ex- 
41 ception of Arbela, because that place had been given to him by the atabek Zinki 
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44 [vol. 1. p. 539). As for Asad ad-Din [Shtrk&h, he contributed to this expedition 
44 by paying the rest of the expense) out of his own fortune and by accompanying it 
44 in person, with his brothers, his relations and his own men (13). The sultan 
“ Salah ad-l)in, may God rest his soul I said to me : 4 1 was the most unwilling of 
41 4 men to make a campain at that time, and it was not by my own choice that 1 
44 4 set out with my uncle. Therein was exemplified the truth of God’s saying: You 
44 * may perhaps dislike a thing which is for your good . (Koran, sur. 2, verse 213).' 
44 When Shawar was informed that the Franks were invading Egypt with the inlen- 
44 tion which has been mentioned, he sent to Asad ad— Din Shirkuh a dispatch in 
‘ ‘ which he begged of him aid and assistance. lie ( Shirkuh ) set out immediately 
44 and reached Egypt in the month of the first Rabi, 56i (December, A. D. 1168). 
44 When the Franks were informed that his arri\al was a thing concerted between 
44 him and the Egyptians, they retraced their steps and effected their retreat. Asad 
44 ad-Din remained in Egypt, and Shawar went to visit him from time to lime. He 
4 ‘ [Shdwar] had promised to indemnify him for all the sums spent on the 
44 troops, but lie bad not jet sent lum any thing. Asad ad-Din had now laid lhs 
44 clutches upon Egypt ; be well knew that the Franks would seize on it if they found 
44 the opportunity and that Shawar was trying to delude him and the Franks alter- 
44 nalely; [besides which) the masters ^14) of that country professed heretical doctrines, 
44 as was well known. Being convinced that there was no means of getting Egypt 
44 into bis power as long as Shawar was there, he at length decided on arresting him 
44 at one of the visits w liich lie received from him. The emirs who had accompanied 
44 Asad ad-I)iri to Egypt used often to go and present their respects (o Shawar w r ho, 
4 ‘ on bis side, went sometimes to >isit Asad ad-Din. On these occasions he rode 
44 out in slate, drums healing, trumpets sounding and colours flying, according to the 
44 custom followed by Egyptian vizirs. As none of Asad ad-Din’s parly dared to 
“ lay their hands on him, it was the sultan Salah ad-Din himself who did so. The 
44 manner in which things passed was this : when he [Shawar] was corning to visit 
4 ' him, he ( Saldh ad-Din) went forth on norseback to meet him, and then, as he was 
44 riding by his side, he seized him by the collar and ordered his own soldiers to fall 
44 on those of the vizir. The escort was put to flight and plundered, whilst Shawar 
44 was led off to an isolated tent. Immediately after, a note from the Egyptians, 
44 demanding the prisoner’s head, was brought by a servant attached to the private 
44 service (of their sovereign) (15). Such was the custom followed by that people 
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“ with regard to their vizirs. Shawar’s head was cut off and sent to them, and, in 
“ return, the pelisse of the vizirat was sent to Asad ad-Din. He pul it on, set out 
“ and entered into the citadel ( al-Kasr ), where he was installed in the office of vizir. 
“ This took place on the 17th of the first Rabi, 564 (19th Dec. A. D. 1168). From 
“ that time he continued to rule with absolute sway, and Salah ad-Din obtained the 
“ direction of public affairs, so highly was he esteemed for his talents, his informa- 
“ tion,'his sound judgment and his ability in governing. This continued till the 
** 22nd of the latter Jumada, the same year (23rd March A. D. 1169), when Asad ad- 
“ Din ceased to live.” — As I have already spoken of whathefel him and of the man- 
ner of his death, 1 need repeat that account here; 1 may also say the same for the death 
of Shawar. All that precedes here was extracted by me from what is related by our 
professor Balia ed*Din Ibn Shaddad in his Life of Suldh ad-Dtn. 1 took there what 
was requisite for my purpose and passed over the rest. — l found among my rough 
notes one which is in my own handwriting and which contains these indications : 
“ Asad ad-Din made his entry into Cairo on Wednesday, the 7th of the latter Rabi, 
“ 564 (8lh Jan. A. D. 1169); al-Aadid Ahd Allah the Obaidite, who was the last 
“ ( Fatimidc ) sovereign of Egypt, went forth to meet him and arrayed him in a dress 
“ of honour. On Friday, the 9th of the same month, he [Asad ad- Din) went to 
14 the hall of state (dnrdn), took his seat at the side of al-Aadid, who [again) arrayed 
44 him in a dress of honour. [Asad ad-Din ,) seeing that Shawar made to him great 
14 demonstrations of friendship, asked him for money in order to pay his troops, hut 
11 was put off till another time. He then sent to Shawar the following message . 
“ ‘ In my army all hearts are turned against you because they are without pay ; so, 
44 ‘ when you go out, he on your guard against them. ’ Shawar attached no impor- 
44 tance to these words, but resolved on inviting Asad ad-l)in and (the officers of) the 
44 Syrian army to a great feast, at which he intended to take them all prisoners. 
“ Asad ad-Din discovered his project, and Salah ad-Din made an agreement with 
“ Jiirdik an-Nuri (a client of Nur ad-Din s) and with some other officers that they 
44 should kill Shawar. Asad ad-Din, to whom they mentioned their design, for- 
44 bade them to execute it. ( Soon after), Shawar went to visit Asad ad-Din at the 
• t Syrian camp, which had been established on the hank of the INile,near al-Maks, 
44 and, being informed that he (Asad ad-Din) had gone on a pious visit to the 
“ tomb of the irndm as-Shafi, in the Karafa (cemetery), he said that he would go 
4,4 and meet him. They (Saldh ad-Din and his party) joined him on the way and, 
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“ as they were all riding together, Salah ad-Din and Jurdik ( with the other conspi- 
4t rators) got around him, forced him off his horse and tied his hands behind his 
“ back. Those who were with the vizir took to flight. Shawar was now their pri- 
“ soncr and, as they dared not take his life without Nur ad-Din’s authoriza- 
“ tion, they shut him up in a tent, under a strong guard. Al-Aadid then sent them 
“ the order to put him to death. They oheyed and, having placed his head on the 
** point of a spear, they sent it to the Egyptian sovereign. This took place on Sa- 
“ turday, the 17lh of the latter Rahi of the above-mentioned year (18th Jan., 
** A. I). 1169).” — According to another statement, Asad ad-Din was not present at 
this deed (16); on the contrary, when Shawar went to visit him, it was Salah ad- 
Din and Jurdik, having with them some soldiers, who met him on the way. Each 
of the two parlies saluted the other and then, as they were riding together, the deed 
was committed by these two {officers). God knows best! (17) Immediately after 
the death of Shawar, al-Aadid sent for Asad ad-Din, who was then in the camp. 
That chief, on entering into Cairo, saw such a crowd of common people that he felt 
afraid; so, he said to them : “ Our lord al-Aadid permits you lu go and pillage 
“ the palace of Shawar. ” They immediately dispersed for that purpose and Asad 
ad-Din went in to al-Aadid, who rorciu'd him politely, invested him with the robes 
of the vizirship and conferred on him the titles of ul-Malik al-Mansur (the victorious 
prince ), Amir al-Juyiihh (commander in chief of the troops). Asad ad-Din died soon 
after, on Sunday the 22nd of the latter Jumada of that year (23rd March, A. D. 1169). 
His disorder was a suffocation tor quinsy). Some say that he died of a poisoned shirt 
which they put on him whilst they w'ere dressing him in the vizirial robes. He died 
at Cairo and was buried in the palace of the ^ izi rate, but the body was afterwards re- 
moved to the city of the Prophet (Medina). He held the place of vizir during two 
months and live days. It is stated also that he went to visit al-Aadid for the first 
time on Monday, the 19th of the latter Rabi of that year (20lh January, A. D. 1169). 
— In our article on Shawar and in that on Asad ad-Din, some of the facts here re- 
lated have been noticed ; if there be repetitions in this place, the cause is that we 
have given a fuller account of things than before. In all that, our object was to 
follow up the history of Salah ad-Din, indicate the degrees of rank through which he 
passed and mark what happened to him from the beginning to the end of his career. 
1 preferred giving (/terc) that information in one continuous narrative, so that our dis- 
course might not be interrupted by digressions. 1 shall now continue : Historians 
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state that the death of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh consolidated ih^ld su ^ an ® a lah ad-Din in his 
position at the head of affairs and completed the foundations ofttf Ms future greatness. 
For him the state of things prospered gradually and assumed tlkftf fairest aspect; he 
was able to spend treasures, gain the hearts of men and, as a ill l acknowledgment 
for the favours which God had granted him, he renounced the u.n se of wine, and 
avoided all incitalions to pleasure; putting on the tunic of energy and* isforlilude, he 
took a solid footing in the path of righteousness and continued, till his lil'st day, in 
the practise of such works as brought him nearer and nearer unto God. « 5 tP ur pro- 
fessor, Urn Shadddd (Baha ad-Din) says : 41 I heard the following word.*- from h*nt s own 
lips : 44 4 When God enabled me to acquire Egypt so easily, 1 knew that' lie meanqA (to 
44 * help me to) the conquest of Palestine; such was the thought which was impress* n d 
44 4 upon my mind. ’ ” As soon as he obtained the supreme command, lie began to 
direct expeditions against the Franks and rawer ceased to launch plundering parties 
into the territories of al-Karak, Shaubek and elsewhere. The clouds of generosity and 
beneficence with which he overshadowed the people were such that their like had 
never been recorded in the annals of any other reign. All this* he did, and yet he 
was only a vizir in the service of the Fatemidcs; hut he himself was a professor of the 
orthodox faith, a planter (who established) in that country doctors learned in the law, 
stifis and religious men. People hastened to him from all quarters and came to him 
from every side (18). Never did he frustrate the hopes of those who applied to him 
and never was he without a visitor. This continued till the year 565 (1 160). Nur ad- 
Din, being informed thutSaldh ad-Din had obtained the government of Egypt, took 
the city of Enussa from the lieutenants of Asad ad-Din. This was in the year 564. 
When the Franks learned what the Musulmans [of Syria) were doing (in Egypt) and 
heard that the authority of Salah ad-Din had been fully established in that country, 
they felt that lie, after acquiring such a force and such an empire, would come to con- 
quer their own (eirilory, ruin their abodes and tear up their establishments by the 
roots. They in consequence joined with the Greeks [ar-Rum) and proceeded towards 
Egypt. As they meant to attack Damielta, they look with them the instruments of 
siege and all such provisions as might be required. The Franks of Syria, having 
learned this, took courage, seized by a stratagem on the castle of Akkar which was 
occupied by the Musulmans, and got the governor into their power. This officer 
was one of Nur ad Din’s maraluks; he bore the name of Khotlokh and held the 
rank of alam-ddr ( standard-bearer of the sultan). It was in the month of the 
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laHer Rabl, 565 (A. D. 1169-70), that this took place. When Ntir ad-Din learned 
that the Franks had appeared and were encamped before Damiella he resolved 
on giving them something else to occupy their attention and, in the month of 
Shaban (April-May) of the same year (A. D. 1170), lie laid siege to al-Karak. 
The Franks of th e S&hil ( Phcnicia ) marched against him hut, when he advanced 
to meet them, they did not await his arrival. News was then brought to 
him that Majd ad-Din Ibn ad-Da^a was dead, — he died at Aleppo in the 
month of Ramadan, 565 (May-June, A. D. 1 170). — His attention was in conse- 
quence turned towards that quarter because Jbn ad-Diiya acted there as executor of his 
orders. He therefore left the place where he was and returned to Syria. Being 
then informed that Aleppo and a great number of other cities had been ruined by an 
earthquake, on the 12lh ofShauwal of that year '29th June A. D. 1 170), he set out 
for Aleppo but, when lie had got as far as Tell Basher, news reached him that his 
brother Kulb ad-Din had died at Mosul. On receiving this intelligence, ho depar- 
ted, the same night, for that city. This we have noticed in our article on that prince, 
whose name was Maudud (vol. III. p. 459). W T hen Salah ad-Din was informed that 
the Franks meant to attack Damietta, he equipped troops, filled that city with imple- 
ments of war and promised to the inhabitants a reinforcement in case the enemy 
came to besiege them. Gifts and donations were distributed by him to a great 
amount, because he was now' a vizir, acting with absolute power, whilst no one dared 
to control his orders. The Franks, having taken position before Damietta, directed 
against it a number of violent assaults, but he, may God have mercy on his soul f at- 
tacked them from without by means of living parties, whilst the garrison fought 
against them from within. It w'as through his means and by his skilful measures 
that the Musulmans remained victorious. The besiegers, frustrated in their expec- 
tations, were obliged to decamp; their mangonels were burned, their ( military ) en- 
gines taken and a great number of their men slain . Salah ad-Din, having thus con- 
solidated his power, sent to request of Nur ad-Din that his father Najm ad-Din Aiyub 
should be allowed to join him: “ My happiness " said he, “will thus be complete and 
“ my adventure be similar to that of Yusuf [Joseph) the faithful. M In the month 
of the latter Jumada, 565 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1170) he was joined by his father. — 
Such is the date assigned by lbn Shaddad to the arrival of Aiyub in Egypt, but the 
true one is that which we have mentioned in our article on that chief (vol. I. p. 245). 
— ; He ( Saldh ad-Din) received him with all due honour and respect, and offered to 
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resign lo him the supreme command; but Aiyub refused to accept it, saying : ** My 
“ son! God would not have chosen you to fill this place of authority, had you not 
“ been equal lo the task. It is not right to change the object of fortune’s favours.” 
He was then appointed by his son to the intendance of the treasury-stores and con- 
tinued to hold the rank of a vizir till the death of al-Aadid. — I must here observe 
that the greater part of the foregoing information is extracted from Ibn Shaddad’s 
History o f Salah ad-I)in ; the rest is derived from other sources. — Our professor, 
the hdfizl zz ad-I)in Ibn al-Alhir, the same of whom we have made mention above, 
gives, in his Hisloiy of the Atdbchs the following account of the manner in which 
Salah ad-l)in obtained the supreme command : “ Some of the emirs whom Nur 
“ ad-Din had sent lo Egypt aspired lo the command of the whole army and the 
“ possession of the \izirship. ” — This was subsequently to the death of Asad ad- 
Dki. — “ One of them was the emir Ain ad-l)awla al-Yaruki; another was Kulb ad- 
“ Din kliosru Ibn Talil, a nephew of Abu ’l-Haija al-lladbani who, at one time, 
“ had been lord of Arbcla. ” — The college at Cairo which is called al-Madrasa tal- 
<c Kulbiya was founded by this Kutb ad-Din. — 44 The third was Saif ad-Din Ali 11m 
4< Ahmad al-llakkari, the same whose grandfather possessed the castles in the 
“ country of the llakkara Kurds.” — lie w'as generally known by the appellation of 
al-Mashlub (the scarred) and w r as the father of the same Imad ad-Din Ahmad Ibn al- 
Mashlub whose life we have given in a separate article [vol. I. p. 162). — “ The 
" fourth was Sliihab ad-Din Mahmud al-Uarimi, one of Salah ad-Din’s maternal 
“ uncles. Each of these chiefs aimed at the supreme power and had prepared to 
“ seize on it by force. Al-Aadid, the sovereign of Egypt, then sent to Salah ad- 
“ Din, inviting him to come to the palace in order to receive his investiture as vizir 
“ and thus replace his uncle. What induced al-Aadid to take this step, was his 
idea that Salah ad-Dln, being ill supported and having neither troops nor men 
“ to rely on, would have but little power in the exercise of his authority and would 
Jet himself be governed by the will of the sovereign, without daring to resist. He 
“ intended also to send an agent to the Syrian army for the purpose of gaining over 
' 1 a part of it and then sending the rest out of the country. He hoped, by this 
“ means to regain the mastery throughout all Egypt, which country he might then 
“ be able to protect against the Franks and against Nur ad-Din, with the aid of the 
4 4 Syrian troops which had entered into his service. But here again was exerapli- 
“ Tied the fact indicated by the well-known saying : / meant Amr, but God meant 
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“ Khdrija (19).”— Of this proverbial expression, with which the learned are not 
unacquainted, I shall give an account, if God so please, when 1 have terminated the 
present article. Let us resume lbn al-Athir’s recital : 44 Salah ad-Din refused the 
“ offer, thinking himself unable to fill so elevated a place, but, yielding, at length, 
“ to the remonstrances of his father, he accepted it, much against his will : Cer- 
“ lainly God will make (men) wonder at (seeing) people led to Paradise in chains (20). 
“ On arriving at the palace, he was arrayed in the viziral dress, which consisted in 
“ th ejubba (robe), the turban and other objects; he then received the title of al- 
“ Malik an-Nasir ( the helpful prince ), after which he retired to the palace of Asad 
44 ad-Din. There he remained for some time, without receiving the slightest mark 
44 of attention or any offer of service from the other emirs, who were hoping to ob- 
44 tain the power for themselves. The legist Dia ad-I)in Isa al-Ifakkari, who staid 
“ with him, ” — we have given a separate article [vol. II. p. 430) to this doctor, — 
44 then made advances to Saif ad-Din Ali lbn Ahmad, arid succeeded in gaining 
“ him over, by making him observe that the authority could not pa^s to him as 
44 long as Ain ad-l)awla, al-Harimi and lbn Talil were living. He then went to 
44 Shihab ad-Din al-Harimi and said : 4 T here is Salah ad-Din, your sister’s son; 
44 4 what he possesses is yours, and now, as he has got the authority into his hands, 
44 4 be not the first to try and deprive him of it; never, in any case, will 'it come to 
44 1 you.’ He did not discontinue his efforts till he induced him to appear before 
44 Salah ad-Din and take the oath of fidelity. He then went to Ruth ad-Din and 
41 said : 4 All the people now obey Salah ad-Din; you and al-Yaruki are the onlj 
44 4 exceptions, in every case, that which should unite you to him is the reflexion 
44 4 that he ( like you,) is a Kurd by origine and that the power should not be allowed 
44 4 to pass into the hands of the Turks. ’ At length, by magnificent promises and 
“ the offer of a larger appanage, he decided him on submitting to Sahib ad-Din. 
44 He then applied to Ain ad-l)awla tal-Yaruki, who was the principal chief among 
44 them and who possessed more troops than the others; but, on him he vainly em- 
44 ployed the charms of his ( discourse ) md the magic of his language. That chief 
44 declared positively that he would never serve under Salah ad-Din, and then 
44 returned to Nur ad-Din with some others. That sultan blamed him for leaving 
44 Egypt, but the fault was committed in order that God might accomplish a thing 
44 which was (destined) to be done (Koran, sur. 8, s. 43). Salah ad-Din’s power 
“ was now established on a solid footing and his authority well consolidated. 
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44 Acting as the lieutenant of al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-Din, he had the kholba said in 
44 that prince’s name throughout all the cities of Egypt; it was also in Nur ad-Din’s 
44 name that the agents of government fulfilled the duties of their office. Nurad- 
“ Din, when writing to Salali ad-Din, addressed him by the title al-Amir al-hfah - 
‘‘ salar{thc emir commander of the cavalry ) and signed his letters with the aldma (21) 
44 so as to avoid compromising the dignity of his name [by subscribing it to missives 
44 of that hind). His letters were never addressed to Salali ad-Din himself but ran 
14 thus : ‘ The Amir lsfahsalar Salali ad-Din and all the other emirs in the Egyp- 
44 4 tian territory are hereby enjoined to do so and so.’ Salali ad-Din gained the 
4 4 affection and the hearts of all men by finishing on them the treasures heaped up 
44 by Asad ad-I)in. When al-Aadid was asked by him for money, he dare not re- 
44 fuse; having now become like the animal which dug up with its hoof the instru- 
44 ment of its death (22). ” — Ibn al-Athir says, in his greater historical work (23) : 
44 On examining the annals of the Moslim people, I perceived that, with regard to 

44 many of those chiefs who founded dynasties, the authority did not pass to their 

44 sons but to their collaterals. Thus, in the early limes of lslamism, Moawia Ibn 
“ Abi Sofyan was the first of his family who reigned, and the sovereignty passed 
‘ k from his posterity to his cousins of the Marwan family. Some time after, ap- 
44 peared as-Saflah, the first of the Abbasides who came to the throne; after him, the 
44 empire passed, not to his descendants but to those of his brother al-Mansur. At a 
44 later period, Nasr Ibn Ahmad, the first of the Samanidcs, founded an empire 
44 which passed to his brother Ismail Ibn Ahmad, in whose posterity it remained. 
44 Yakub as-SafTar was the first of his family who came to the throne, and the sovc- 
44 reignty passed from him to his brother Amr, in whose posterity it continued. 

44 Such also was the case with Imad ad-Dawla Ibn Buwaih; the authority passed 

44 from him to his brothers Rukn ad-Dawla and Moizz ad-Dawla. After that came 
44 the Seljukidcs, of whom the first sovereign was Toghrul Bek and who had for suc- 
44 cessors the descendants of his brother Dawud. In the present case, we see 
44 that the supreme authority passed directly from Shirkuh to the son of his 
44 brother Najm ad-Dln Aiyub. Were I not apprehensive of being led too far, I 
44 should mention a great number of other cases, similar to these. The cause of 
14 that must be, I think, that when a man begins to found an empire, multitudes of 
“ lives are lost, lie then seizes on the ( conquered ) kingdom, but the hearts of those 
44 who were in u(and hadbeen dispossessed ) still remain attached to it. God therefore 
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44 excludes, for their sake, that conqueror’s posterity from the throne and thus chastises 
** him. — Salali nd~Din then sent to Nur ad-Din, requesting permission for his brothers 
44 to come and join him, but met with a refusal. 4 No,’ said the sultan, I am afraid that 
44 4 one or other of them may oppose your measures and thus bring the state into con- 
4 4 4 fusion.’ Learning, however, that the Franks had assembled with the intention of 
44 invading Egypt, he dispatched to that country a body of troops and, with them, 
“ the brothers of Salali ad-Din. Amongst them was his elder brother, Shams ad- 
44 I)awla Turin Shah Ibn Aiyftb, — the same to whom we have given a separate ar- 
4 4 tide (vol. /. p. 284). — When he was on the point of selling out, Nur ad-Din said 
“ to him : ‘ If, on going to Egypt, you mean to look upon your brother Yusuf with 
4 4 4 the same eyes as when he was in your service, waiting on you whilst you re- 
4 4 4 mained sealed, I adwse you not to depart, for you would bring ruin on the 
44 ‘ country ami ] should he obliged to rccal you and punish you as you deserved. 

4 4 4 But, if you go there to look upon him as the lord of Egypt and as my lieutenant, 
44 4 and to serve him as devotedly as you sene me, you may depart. Go then and 
4 4 4 be for him a firm support, an assistant in all his undertakings. ' The other re- 
44 plied : 4 l shall sene him and obey him, please God! in a manner which you will 
4 4 4 hear of (with satisfaction) ; ’ and he behaved towards Salali ad-Din as he said.” 
— Some leaves farther on, Ibn al-Alhir has a chapter on the fall of the Egyptian 
dynasty and its replacement by the authority of the Abbasides, an event which look 
place in the month of Muharram, 567 (Sept. -Oct. A. D. 1171). lie there says : 
44 The name oi al-Aadid, sovereign of Egypt, then ceased to be mentioned in the 
44 hholba and was replaced by that of the imam (A'halif) al-Mustadi bi-Amrlllah, com- 
44 mander of the faithful. Thai change was effected in the following manner : 
41 when Salali ad-Din had established his authority on a firm basis in Egypt and met 
44 no longer with any ( chiefs ) inclined to disobey him, al-Aadid’s influence was 
44 greatly diminished and not a man remained of all the Egyptian army. Nur ad- 
Din then wrote to Salali ad-Din, ordering him to suppress the khotba made for al- 
44 Aadid and replace it by the khotba l(* the Abbasides. Salali ad-Din hesitated to 
44 comply and excused his conduct by stating his fears lest that proceeding should 
excite a revolt among the people of Egypt who, being favorably inclined towards 
4 ‘ their old dynasty, would not consent to such a change. The sultan paid no atten- 
tion to this remonstrance and sent back such positive orders that Salah ad-Din 
41 had no means of avoiding the task. Knowing that al-Aadid was unwell, he con- 
voy iv. 63 
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“ suited the emirs on the propriety of introducing the Abhaside kholba. Some of 
“ them approved and engaged to second him; others declared it dangerous, hut the 
“ order of Nur ad-I)in was not to be disobeyed. A Persian named al-Amir al- 
“ Aalim, whom I often saw at Mosul, had. just then arrived in Egypt. When he 
“ perceived their hesitation, he declared that he himself would be the first to say the 
'* [Abhaside) kholba and, on the first Friday of the month of Muharram, he got into 
“ the pulpit before the preacher, and offered up a pra>er for al-Mustadi bi-Amrlllah. 
“ As no disapprobation was shown, Salah ad-Din gave orders that, on the Friday 
" following, the preachers [attached to the mosques) of Old and INew Cairo should re- 
kt place the kholba for al-Aadid bv a fhotbu for al-Mustadi. This was dune without 
41 provoking even the slightest opposition ! 2 i . lie then sent to all the provinces of 
44 Egypt written orders to the same effect. As al-Aadid was verv ill, none of his fa- 
“ mily told him what had happened; * If he recover,’ said lhev,‘ he will learn it 
“ ‘ (time enough,), and, if he h to die, let us not trouble the last days he has to live.’ 
,t lie died on the 10th of Muharram, without being aware of what was passing. 
“ Salah ad-Din then held a silting in order to receive <as the defunct sovereign's 
vizir and lieutenant) the addresses of condolence, after wliich he took possession 
*' of the palace (or citadel , al-Kasr) and of all that it contained. Previous]} to the 
“ death of al-Aadid, lie had placed there as its guauhan tiie eunuch Balia ad-Din 
44 Ivarakush.” — We have given his life (vol. 11. p. 520). — k ‘ This officer, being 
44 installed there as al-Aadid ’s ustad-dar • intendant of the household) , kept all things 
• f safe and delivered them up to Salah ad-Din. Al-Aadid’s famih were taken to an 
“ insulated mansion and placed under guard; his sons, his uncles and their chil- 
“ dren were lodged in one of the halls of the palace [citadel) and guaids set over 
them. All the male and female slaves were removed from the palace; to some 
44 of them Salah ad-Din granted their liberty ; others he gave away and others he 
“ sold. Thus did he empty the palace of its inhabitants; Glory be to llim whose 
“ reign shall never pass away and on whom no change can he effected by the suc- 
1 4 cession of ages ! Al-Aadid, in the height of his illness, sent for Salah ad-Din, but 
“ he, being apprehensive of some treachery, abstained from going. After al- 
k4 Aadid’s death, Salah ad-Din discovered that his intentions had been friendly and 
“ regretted to have staid away. The Obaidite (Falimidc) dynasty had its common- 
“ cement in Ifrikiya and Maghreb ; it began in the month of Zu T-llijja, 299 (July, 
“ A. D. 912) (25). The first of these sovereigns was al-Mahdi Abu Muhammad 
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“ Obaid Allah. He founded the city of al-Mahdiya and became master of all lfn- 
44 kiya, ” — Such is the dale assigned by our professor Ibn al-Alhir to the conquest 
of Ifrilviva by al-Mahdi>bul the rue one is that which we have given in our account 
of his life [voL H. p. 70), to which we refer the reader. — Ibn al-Alhir then says : 
“ On the death of al-Mahdi, the sovereignly passed to his son al-Kaim Abu '1- 
Kasim Muhammad.” — lie tlien speaks of these princes, one after another, till 
he comes to al-Aadid, and there he says : if llis death marked the downfal of their 
“ empire. They reigned two hundred and sixty- six years, two hundred and eight 
“ of which lh<*\ passed in Egypt (26). Fourteen members of this family reigned, 
“ namely : al-Mahdi, al-Kaim, al-Mansur, al-Moizz, al-Aziz, al-llakim, az-Zahir, 
“ al-Mustan^ir, al-Mustali, al-Afunir, al-Ilafiz, az-Zafir, al-Faiz and al-Aadid, who was 
the last of them. ” — As I have gi\en, in this work, a separate article on each of 
these piinees, whoever wishes to know something of their history, will find what he 
wants under their respective names. We need not therefore repeat that informa- 
tion hero. Ibn al-Athir continues thus : “ A summary account of the ( princes ) 
“ whose names we have collected here is given in our greater historical work; ” — 
lie mean.s the chronicle which he entitled the Kflmil; i> is a work of great repute and 
one of the he.sl of its class. After that, lie says : “ Sahib ad-l)in, having taken pos- 
“ session of the palace with what it contained, distributed part of the money and the 
“ treasures to the members of his family and his emirs. A considerable portion of 
“the property which remained lie sold. Amongst these treasures were precious 
“ stones and jewels in such a quantity as was never possessed by any other king. 
“ They had been collected during a long series of years and the lapse of ages. 
“ One of these objects was the (famous) rod of emerald which was one span and a 
“ half in length; another was the [celebrated) string of rubies. There also were 
“ found one hundred thousand books, selected with great care and very fairly writ- 
“ ten ; some of them were in the mans&b (or eastern neshhi) character (27). When 
“ the Ichotba was said in Cairo for al-Mostadi, Nur ad-Din took to him the good 
“ news. It gave the highest satisfaction to the khalifwho, in return, caused a com- 
“ plete dress of honour to be borne to him by Imad ad-Din Sandal al-Muktafawi 
14 [who teas one of the khalif al-Muktafi’s freedmen). This was a high mark of ho- 
“ nour, because Imad ad-Din occupied an eminent position at the Abbaside court. 
“ He seqt also a state-dress to Salah ad-Din, but it was of a kind inferior to that 
“ which Nur ad-Din had received. He dispatched also to Egypt a quantity of black 
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“ standards, that they might be set up on the pulpits. These were the first emblems 
“ of Abbasidc pomp which appeared in Egypt since the conquest of that country by 
«* theObaidites. ” End of the extract from Ibn al-Alhir. — When news was brought 
to the imam ( /chalif ) al-Mustadi bi-Amr Illah Abu Muhammad al-IIasan, who was 
the son of the imam al-Muslanjid and the father of the imam an-Nasir li-Din Illah, 
that his (family's) authority had been reestablished in Egypt and that his name was 
not only pronounced in the hholba hut inscribed on the coinage, after so long an 
interval, Abu '1-Fatli Muhammad Sibt Ibn at-Tauvvizi (vol. III. p . 102) composed 
on the subject a magnificent kasida in which he celebrated the praises of that khalif. 
In it he notices also the recovery of Egypt, the conquest of Yemen and the death of 
the heretic who there look up arms and assumed the title of al-Mahdi. This occurred 
in the year 571 (A. D. 1 175-6 (27). Salah ad-l)in had just sent to him (to the khalif) 
a large quantity of the treasures of Egypt and the spoils of the Egyptians. Hero is 
the beginning of the poem : 

Say to the cloud which leans towards the earth whilst the southern gales are exciting the 
flow' of its waters : u Turn towards the valley in the sands [where my be lured used to reside), 
4 ‘ and shed your drops profusely upon the spots which we frequented and upon the traces of 
“ the camp. ” Station where all our friends halted! noisy playground of the tribe ! a few 
losse corner-stones are now thy only occupiers, since friends and inhabitants arc goue. Whi- 
ther did the camel which bore od my beloved direct its steps? When did it depart? Ardent 
is my passion to enjoy again the time which 1 passed in the tribe’s reserved grounds I bles- 
sings (28j upon a time such as that! Mine is the passion of a man who, foiced away by the 
hand of depat lure, is cast into a distant land Dow well 1 recollect thee [dearest spot!), where 
I and my beloved met so often without being perceived by [jealous) fortune; at that time, thy 
extensive pasture-grounds w ere never dusty ; thy waters were never tainted. ( To see) thy friendly 
gazelles was for me, a necessity ; for me thy soil was a bed (29). A censor blamed my conduct, but 
without knowing who caused my passion and the agitation of my heart. My passion was for one 
whose waist put to shame the pliant wand and [whose sweet voice) humbled the pride of the bleating 
gazelle. She who wax my torment could not have given me pain, had she taken pity on the per- 
son thus tormented. Through love for her, rny tears have been set at liberty and niv heart remains 
a captive. 0 thou who art my torment ! Thy disdain hath deprived of life a lover by thee afflicted. 
On thy departuie, thou didst devote him for ever to tears and to affliction. My heart lias been 
obliged to suffer the unremitting pain of travelling and sojourning. Have pity on those eyelids 
now chafed by weeping and long deprived of sleep. Be not parsimonious [of your kindness ) ; 
parsimony deprives the fairest face of its beauty. How many were the nights which 1 passed 
till overcome by the wine-cup and the amphora ! Then, in my wanlonness, I strutted proudly, 
sweeping the ground with my train and my long sleeves; my companiou was slender- waisted, 
pliant in stature, bending gracefully as she turned around, delicate in body. But the sin of 
each nocturnal visit that I made to her is now expiated by the praises which I^address to al- 
Mostadi Abfi Muhammad al-llasan, a sovereign established on the highest pinnacle of the kba- 
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lifalc. Prince ! thou who hast trod for years in the patli traced by the Prophet! thou who hast 
united in the same bonds the aspect of the Prophet and the ( dignity of the) khalifate ! King- 
doms, fortresses and cities have humbly submitted to the awe which you inspire; subdued as 
they were by the sharp sword and the pliant spear. To thee have come the kingly spoils of 
Said ( Upper Egypt) and of Aden. The pretended khalif in the land of Egypt and the misled 
insurgent in Yemen have been despoiled of the treasures heaped up, since olden limes, by Zu 
Roain and by Zu Yazan (30). The hate and animosity with winch they inspired you has now 
been quenched [in the blood spilt) by the points of your lances. Struck with terror [by your 
anger), they found that shields and castles were of no avail. One evening saw them led off as 
captives, humble and submissive as the victims which the pilgrims load to sacrifice; and you 
gave up their extensive countries as an offering to calamities and disasters. Every day, a band 
of your troops made a hostile inroad, and thus you disclosed the secret of the sainted Moslim 
warriors (in former times). You have washed away the stains of the filth left by heretic 
princes; and now, it is as if prayers had never been offered up for them from those pulpits. 


The quantity of verses just given is quite sufficient, and, to it I shall limit the 
extract which 1 make from this long hastdu. Another piece composed by the same 
poet in honour of the khalif contains also allusions lo these events. I cannot recollect 
any part of it except the passage in which the charms of the beloved are extolled, 
and, as it full of grace and beauty, l am induced to insert it here : 

Welcome to the aspect of a (fair) visitor whose brilliant countenance puts darkness to shame ! 
lime has at length permitted us to meet. Despite all obstacles, she approached, and then pas- 
sed the night in handing around the wine-cup. I was one those who could cope with her, but, 
inebriated by her glances, I did not require her wine. The maiden is fair and her custom is 
to slay me, both by her departure and by her slaying. (/ die.) whether she casts her eyes 
upon me or retires with disdain. Never do her promises find the day of their fulfilment. The 
sun is tier rival and the moon her ( admiring ) observer; morning appears over her lithdm and 
night lies under her hood (31). She belongs lo the tribe of Modar and can trace back her ori- 
gin to the (owner of the) red (tent) (32). Whilst she passed the night in hei pavilion, shining 
spears circled around it. I fed the stroke of death w hen she is on the point of her departure, 
and again I fed it when we are about lo meet. After a long absence, I passed by her vernal 
abode and by its open courts; my eyes then wept for those fawns [maidens). I stopped to look 
towards the orient tracts in which her beauty used to rise ; hoping lo discover the moons (the 
handsome maids, who formerly shone) in these heavens. There l wept till I nearly excited 
the compassion of the two / •/i-lrcc (groves) which grew in that valley. O thou who afllic- 
test those eyes accustomed to shed tears (33), thou hast yet left within my bosom a spark of life, 
but it is dying out from the malady of weeping. My eyes long to sec thee, but (they cannot , 
because) thou art (carefully preserved) within their pupils (34). By refusing to cast a look on 
me, thou grantest to my eyes time to collect fresh tears, which then flow as copiously as gifts 
fall from the khalifs hand. 

After this passage, the poet commences the eulogium which, like the rest of the 
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piece, contains ideas of great originality. Towards the end of this article, we shall 
insert some of the verses composed by him in honour of Salah ad-Din. lie used to 
send his fcasidas from Baghdad to that prince and, with each of them, another piece 
of verse containing the praises of al-Kadi al-Fadil; the latter received the packets 
and presented the kasidas to Salah ad-Din. — Alter the passages inserted above, our 
professor ibn al-Atliir has a chapter on the origin of the coolness which arose between 
Nur ad-Din and Salah ad-Din, and which they both kept secret, lie there says : 
“ In the year 507 (A. D. 1171-2) something occurred which led Nur ad-Din todis- 
“ trust Salah ad-Din. Here is what passed : The former sent a dispatch to Salih 
“ ad-Din, ordering him to assemble the troops of Egypt, lead them into Hie terri- 
" tory of the Franks and blockade al-lvarak, whilst be. on bis side, would call to- 
“ gellicr liis army and join him there, so that they might both wage war against the 
“ Franks and conquer their provinces. Salah ad-Din left Cairo on the 20th of 
4< Muharram and informed Nur ad-Din by *a dispatch that he would not loiter 
“ on the way. Nur ad-Din had already assembled his troops and made every 
“ preparation for bis departure, lie did not intend to commence bis march till he 
“ was assured that Salah ad-Din had begun his; so, when lie received that intelli- 
“ gence, he set out from Damascus with the intention of going to al-Karak. On 
“ reaching that place, he received from him a letter of excuses in which he staled 
“ that he was unable to depart in consequence of the agitation which prevailed in 
“ the cities of Egypt and which was excited, as far as lie could learn, by a partisan 
‘ ' of the Alidcs [the Fatimides), He added that the disaffected intended to surprise 
and occupy these cities, and that ho feared to lose them if he absented. This ex- 
“ cuse was not accepted by Nur ad-Din. The real cause of Salah ad -Din’s immobi- 
" lity was that his companions and intimate friends had excited his apprehensions 
tk and deterred him from going to meet Nur ad-Din. This disobedience to orders 
“ highly displeased the latter who immediately resolved on entering into Egypt and 
M expelling his refractory servant from that country. Salah ad-Din, being informed 
“ of his intention, assembled the members of his family, amongst whom was his fa- 
“ ther, Najm ad-Din Aiyub, and his maternal uncle, Shihab ed-Din al-Harimi. He 
“ called also to that meeting all the other emirs. Having then informed them that 
u Nur ad-Din had the intention of coming to attack him and deprive him of the 
“ possession of Egypt, he asked their advice on the subject. All of them kept silent, 
“ till at length his nephew Taki ad-Din Omar, " — we have given his life in a sepa- 
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rate article ( vol . 11 . p. 391 ), — “ said : 1 If he come, we shall fight him and keep 
44 4 him out of the country/ Some other members of the family concurred with him, 
44 but IVajm ad-Din Aiyub, who was a man of foresight, prudence and sagacity, re- 
44 primanded them severely and declared that what had been just said was an 
“ enormity. Having then ordered Taki ad-Din to sit down, he scolded him and 
44 said to Salah ad-Din : ‘ I am your father, and there is Shihab ad-Din, your raa- 
44 ‘ ternal uncle ; do you think that, in all this assembly, there are persons who love 
44 * you as much as we do and who arc as anxions as we for your wel fare ? * — 4 No, 
l< * * by Allah! ’ exclaimed Salah ad-Din. * Know then , ’ eonlinued Najm ad-Din, 
* 4 4 that, if I and your uncle Shihab ad-Din met Nur ad-Din, we could not possibly 
44 4 avoid dismounting and kissing the ground before him. Did he even order us 
44 * to behead you with the sword, we should obey. From that you may judge of the 
“ 4 other emirs. All the chiefs whom you see here and all the troops could not 
14 * avoid dismounting and kissing the ground before Nur ad-Din, were they to meet 
• 4 4 him. This country is his, an 1 , if he wish to depose ym, we shall obey him 
‘ without hesitation. My advice is therefore that 5011 write to him and say : 4 I 
14 * ha\e been informed that you intend making an expedition for the purpose of 
“ 4 [occupying) this country; hut, what necessity is there for your doing so? Let 
4 4 4 your lordship send here a courier mounted on a dromedary, >\ i 1 1 1 orders to put a 
41 ‘ turban-sash about my neck and lead me off to you; no one hero will offer to re- 
44 4 sist your will.* lie then said to the persons present : 4 Retire and leave us! 
4 4 4 we are Nur ad-Din’s mamluks and slaves, he may do with us what he 
4 4 4 pleases. ' The meeting then broke up, and the greater number of those who 
44 had been there wrote to Nur ad-Din, informing him of what had passed. Najm 
44 ad-Din, being left alone with his son Salah ad-Din, said to him ; 4 You are very 
4 4 4 imprudent and know little of the men who formed that numerous assembly; you 
4 4 4 let them perceive your secret feelings and what you had upon your mind. If 
14 4 Nur ad-Din heard that you meant to prevent him from entering into this country, 

4 4 4 he would leave aside all other affairs and direct his whole attention towards you ; 

4 4 4 and, were he to come against you, not a single man of this array would help you; 

4 4 4 on the contrary, they would deliver you up to him. Now, that the sitting is over, 
44 ‘ these emirs will write to him and mention what I said. So, you must also write 
4 4 4 to the same purport and say to him : 4 What necessity is there for your coming 
4 * 4 against me ? Send one of your dromedary-couriers and let him cast a rope about 
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“ 4 my neck. ’ When he reads this, he will give up his project and turn his atten- 
“ 4 tion to such affairs as he may consider more serious. Time runs on and God 
u 4 is doing something at every instant. By Allah ! if Nur ad-Din attempted to take 
“ 4 from us a single sugar-cane of ours, 1 myself should fight against him and hinder 
44 4 him from doing so, were I even to lose my life in the struggle. * Salah ad-Din 
44 followed his father’s advice, and Nur ad*I)in, seeing how things stood, gave up his 
4 ‘ project, as Najm ad-Din had foretold, and did not resume it as long as he lived. 
‘ 4 The counsel given to Salah ad-Din was really excellent.” End of lbn al-Athir’s 
relation. — Our professor lbn Sliaddad says in the historical work mentioned above : 
44 Salah ad-Din then placed himself on the fooling of ruling with justice, of practi- 
44 sing beneficence and of bestowing fa\ours on all men. This continued till the 
4< year 568 (A. D. 1172-3), when he set out with his army for the purpose of inva- 
44 ding the territory of al-Karak and Sliaubek. He began by those places be- 
44 cause they were the nearest to him and lay so close to the road that they inter- 
“ cepted the communications with Egypt and rendered impossible the passage of 
“ caravans, unless lie himself went out [talk troop;) in order to help them through. 
44 He intended to widen that road and clear it of obstructions. That same year, lie 
44 laid siege to the place [al-Karak) and had a number of encounters with the Eranks, 
“ after which he retreated without obtaining any success. On his return, lie lcar- 
44 ned that his father Najm ad-l)in Aiyub had died some time before bis arriuil.” — 
I have given the date of that prince’s death in his biographical notice ( vol . /. p. 246). 
— 44 In the year 569 (A. D. 1173-4), he saw [with satisfaction) the strength of his 
44 army and the number of his troops. Being then informed that a man called Abd 
“ an-Nabi lbn Malidi had become master of Yemen and gotten possession of its for- 
44 tresses, lie sent his brother Turan Shull against the usurper. ’* — As we have given 
an account of that event in the life of Turan Shah [col. Lp. 284), we need not repeat 
it here. — In the year 569, Nur ad-Din died, as we liav e slated in his life ( vol. III , 
p. 338). 44 Salah ad-Din then learned that an individual called al-Kanz had assem- 

44 bled a great multitude of negroes at Syene under the pretext of restoring the 
44 former Egyptian dynasty [the Falimidcs ), and that numbers of the people of Cairo, 
*• being desirous of reestablishing that family on the throne, had gone to join the 
44 rebel. He therefore placed his brother al-Malik al-Aadil at the head of a numc- 
44 rous army and sent him against the insurgents. On the 7th of Sal’ar, 570 (7th 
44 September, A. D. 1174), al-Aadil encountered the enemy and routed them com- 
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li plctely. (By this victory) the authority of Salah ad-Din was fully established/’ — 
** Nur ad-Din (in dying,) left a son called al-Malik as-Salih Ismail, 9t — we have 
spoken of him in our article on Nur ad-l)in and mentioned that he was at Damas- 
cus when his father died. — “ The citadel of Aleppo was then occupied by 
“ Shams ad-Din Ali Ibn ad-Daya and by Shadbakht, the former of whom was 
“ meditating great projects. Al-Malik as-Salih left Damascus and, in the month 
‘‘ of Muharram, 570 (August, A. D. 1174), he halted outside of Aleppo, having 
“ with him Sabik ad-Din. Badr ad-Din llasan (, the brother of Ali) Ibn ad-Daya 
“ went out to him and then arrested Sabik ad-Din. When al-Malik as-Salih en- 
“ tered into the citadel, tbe two brothers, Shams ad-Din and Hasan Ibn ad-Daya 
' ‘ were arrested and cast into prison along with Sabik ad-Dln. That same day, 
“ Abu T-Fadl Ibn al-Khashshab (35) lost his life in a riot wich took place at 
“ Aleppo; another account says that he was killed on the day which preceded the ar- 
“ restation of the sons of ad-Daya and that these chiefs were the authors of his death. 
“ After the death of Nur ad-Din, it became evident to Salah ad-Din that the son of 
“ the deceased prince was not old enough to undertake the direction of affairs or 
“ support the weight of the sovereignty, and that, in Syria, things would fall into 
“ the greatest confusion. A letter which he then received from Shams ad-Din Ibn 
" al-Mukaddam (35*) decided him on taking the field with a large body of troops. 

' * He set out from Old Cairo, leaving there a sufficient garrison, and proceeded to Da- 
“ mascus, under the pretext that he was going to take charge of al-Malik as-Salih’s 
“ interests. On Tuesday, the last day of the latter llabi, 570 (27 November, A. D. 
k ‘ 1174), Damascus was delivered up to him and its citadel also. The first house 
“ into which he entered wa» that of his father." — This residence is now called the 
house of as-Sharif al-A/rfki and has opposite to it the Addiliya College , which is an 
establishment well known in the city. — “ The inhabitants gathered round him and 
“ expressed great joy at his arrival. That same day, he distributed large sums of 
“ money, to the extreme delight of the Damascans. Having then left a garrison in 
“ the citadel, he set out for Aleppo. \0n his way,) he besieged the city of Hems 
“ ( Kmessa ) and took it in the month of the first Jumada (December), but did not lose 
•' his time in attempting to reduce the citadel. He then proceeded to Aleppo and, 
“ on Friday, the last day of the first Jumada (27th December), he attacked that city 
'* for the first time. Saif ad-Din Ghazi, the son of Kutb ad-Din Maudud and the 

ft grandson of Imad ad-Din Zinki, who was then reigning at Mosul, perceived from 

VQL. IV. 64 
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“ what was going on how redoubtable that man (Saldh ad-ZK/i) had become and how 
*' great was the influence which he had acquired. Fearing that, if he neglected to 
“ take proper measures, Salah ad-Din would obtain possession of the whole country, 
“ acquire a firm footing in the sovereignty and usurp the supreme authority, he 
44 sent against him an immense army, which he placed under the orders of his bro- 
“ ther Izz ad-D)n Masud. These troops were to expel Salah ad-Din from the coun- 
“ try. The latter, being informed of their approach, decamped from before Aleppo, 
“ on the 1st of Rajah, the same year (26lh January, A. D. 1175) and returned to 
44 LI a mat whence lie went again to Hems, the citadel of wdiich place he then got into 
4t his possession. Izz ad-Din Masud, having arrived at Aleppo, took olT with him 
t4 the troops of his cousin al— Malik as-Sulih, who was then the sovereign of that city, 
44 and set out with an immense army. Salah ad-Din, being informed of 
44 their march, advanced to meet them and joined them at Kuriin Hamat (3(5 1 . 
41 As he was desirous of obtaining peace, he opened negotiations with them, 

4 4 but peace they refused to make; thinking to attain their object more rea- 
“ dily by risking a battle. Destiny leads , however, to things of which 
44 men are not aware : the two armies encountered and , with God’s per- 
44 mission , Salah ad-Din’s adversaries were routed and fled most disgrace- 
“ fully. A number of prisoners fell into his hands and received from him their 
44 liberty. The battle was fought at Kuriin Ilamut, on the 19th of Ramadan,, 
44 the same year (13 Apiil, A. 1). 1175). After gaining this victory, he returned 
• 4 to Aleppo and encamped before it, for the second lime, but the chiefs of the 
44 city obtained peace by ceding to him Maarra, Kaferlab and Burin. At (he time 
14 in which Jhe battle above-mentioned took place, Saif ad-I)in Ghazi was besieging 
44 his brother, Imad ad-Din Zinki, in Sinjar, of which city the latter was the sovc- 
44 reign. He intended to deprive him of it because he saw that he had coine to a 
“ good understanding with Salah ad-Din; hut, when on the point of taking it, he 
41 learned that his (other) army had been defeated. Fearing that the news might 
44 reach his brother, Imad ad-Din, and encourage him to make a prolonged resis- 
44 lance, he entered into negotiations with him and concluded a peace. Immedia- 
44 tely after, he proceeded to Nasi bin, where all bis attention was directed to levying 
44 troops and providing for the necessary expenses, lie then w r cnt to al-Bira, cros- 
44 sed the Euphrates and encamped on the Syrian side of the river. From that place 
44 he sent to his cousin, Al-Malik as-Salih, the son of Nur ad-Din and sovereign of 
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" Aleppo, for the purpose of settling the basis of an alliance which he wished lo 
“ contract. He then proceeded to Aleppo, and al-Malik as-Salih went out to receive 
“ him. During the short stay which he made there, he went witli an escort of his 
“ own troops to the citadel and, on going down from it, he set out for Tall as- 
14 Sultan/’ — a station between Hamat and Aleppo, — “ taking with him a nurae- 
“ rous army. Salah ad-Din, having drawn from Egypt the troops which were quar- 
“ tered there, led them to Tall as-Sullan and there he hailed. On the morning of 
“ Thursday, the 10th of Shauwal,571 (22nd April, A. I). 1176), the two armies drew 
“ up in line and had a terrible conflict. Salah ad-Din s right wing was broken by 
1 ‘ MuzafTar ad-Din Ihn Zain ad-Din ” — the lord of Arbela whom we have spoken of 
elsewhere, and who commanded Saif ad-Din’s left wing. — “ Salah ad-Din then 
“ charged at the head of his troops, bore dow n all before him and took a number of 
“ prisoners. Amongst them were some of the great emirs, and these he set at li- 
44 berty. Saif ad-Din returned to Aleppo, carried off the treasures which were kept 
41 there and crossed the Euphrates in order to reach his own country. Salah ad- 
44 Din prevented his troops from pursuing the fugitives, and, during the rest of that 
“ day, they occupied the tents of their adversaries who, in their flight, had left all 
44 their baggage behind them. T he horses in the slableswere distributed by him to 
44 his soldiers; all the treasures he gave away, and the tent of Saif ad-Din was be- 
44 stowed by him on his cousin lzz ad-Din Farrukh Shah. *’ — This prince was the 
son of Shalian Shah Ihu Aiyub and the brother of Taki ad-Din Omar, sovereign of 
Harat. Farrukh Shah was lord of Baalbek ; his son, al-Malik al-Amjad Bahrain Shah 
became lord of that city. — 44 Salah ad-Din then marched to Manbej, which place 
44 was delivered up to him. He then proceeded to the fortress of Azaz and com- 
44 menced to besiege it on the 4tli of Zu ’1-Kaada, 571 (15th May, A. D. 1176). 
44 There he w r as traitorously assailed by some Ismailians, hut God saved his life and 
44 the assassins were taken. He remained there till the 14th of Zu 1-Hijja (22nd 
44 June), when he got possession of the place. From that he went to Aleppo, where 
44 he arrived on the 16lh of the same month, and remained some lime before the 
44 city, after which he departed. Azaz was given up by him to a young girl, the 
44 daughter of Nfir ad-Din, who had been sent out (of the city ) to request of him the 
44 restitution of that place. Salah ad-Din then returned to Egypt for the purpose 
“ of examining into the state of the country. His journey thither took place in the 
41 month of the first Rail, 572 (Sept-Oct,, A. D. 1176). He had already nominated 
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4 4 as his lieutenant in Damascus his brother Shams ad-Dawlat Turan Shah, who had 
“ come from Yemen to see him. Having then made preparations for an expcdi- 
“ tion into the Sdhil (the littoral provinces of Syria occupied by the Franks ), he set 
“ out and had an encounter with the Franks at ar-Ramla, on one of the first (ten) 
“ days of the latter Jumada, 573 (Nov. -Dec., A. D. 1177). In this battle the Mu- 
44 sulmans were defeated, ” — in consequence of a circumstance too long to he re- 
lated here (37). — “ As they had no fortress in the neighbourhood to which they 
44 might have retreated after their defeat, they directed their march towards Egypt 
44 but, having lost their way, they >vere scattered and dispersed, so that a number of 
44 them fell into the hands of the enemy. Amongst these was the legist Isa al- 
14 Hakkari, whose captivity was a great loss. God repaired this disaster by the fa- 
“ mous battle which w r as gained at al-Hitlin, With al-Malik as-Salih, the sove- 
“ reign of Aleppo, affairs were going on badly; he arrested the chief of his 
44 administration, Kumushtikin, and put him to death because lie could not obtain 
41 from him the cession of ( the fortress and territory of) Harim. The Franks, 
41 being informed of this event, laid siege to Harim with the hope of gel- 
“ ting it into their possession. This was in the month of the latter Jumada (Nov.- 
44 Dec.) of that year (A. D. 1177). The garrison, knowing how much they had to 
44 fear from the Franks, deli Ned up the place to al-Malik as-Salih, on one of the 
14 last (ten) days of Ramadan (Feb. March, A. D. 1178), the same year. Thi« 
44 obliged the Franks to retire. Salah ad-Dln remained in Egypt till he had brought 
44 all things into order and repaired the losses which his partisans had suffered at 
44 ar-Ramla. Being then informed that affairs were in a had posture in Syria, he 
44 resolved on invading that country again and turned his thoughts to the underla- 
44 king of a holy war. An ambassador then arrived from Kilij Arslan, the sovc- 
44 reign of Asia Minor ( ar-Rum ) for the purpose of making a treaty of peace and of 
44 relating (to Saldh ad-Din) how much they had to suffer from the Armenians. 
“ Salah ad-Din then decided on invading the son of Leon's country (38),” — that 
is to say, the territory of as-Sis, which is the maritime region that lies between 
Aleppo and ar-Rum (Asia Minor), — 44 in order to assist Kilij Arslan against him. 
44 He therefore set out and summoned the troops of Aleppo to come and join him. 
44 This they were bound to do by one of the conditions mentioned in the treaty of 
44 peace (which had been made with al-Malik as-Sdlih). Having then penetrated 
44 into the son of Leon’s country, he look, on his way, and ruined a fortress, after 
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** which he granted peace lo the enemy, at their humble request and returned hack. 
“ Being then asked by Kiltj Arslan to make peace with all the people of the East, lie 
44 gave his consent and, on the 10th of the first Jumada, 576 (3rd Oct., A. D. 
44 1180) he swore (to observe the treaty). In this peace were included Kiltj Arslan 
“ and the people of Mosul. He then returned to Damascus and from that to Egypt. 
“ After that took place the death of al-Malik as-Salih, the son of Nur ad-Dln. * — 
lt For the dale, see our article on his father (vol. III. p. 342). — Before dying, 
“ he made the emirs and the troops of Aleppo swear fidelity lo his cousin, Izz ad- 
“ Din Mashd, the lord of Mosul. ” — We have already spoken of this prince, who 
was the son of Kutb ad-Dln Maudud (vol. 111. p. 356). — 44 On the death of Saif 
44 ad-Dln, ” — the date is mentioned in our article concerning him (vol. 11. p. 442), 
— 44 his brother, Izz ad-Din Masud, succeeded lo the throne. When the latter was 
44 informed of al-Malik as-Salih’s death and learned that he had bequeaihed lo him 
44 Aleppo, he hastened to tlmt city, lest Salah ad-Din should get there before him. 
14 The first (of his partisans) w ho arrived at Aleppo was MuzalTar ad-Din, the son of 
44 Zain ad-Din and the sovereign of Arbela (vol. 11. p. 535). ” — At that lime he 
was sovereign of Harran only and in the dependance of(f/ie sovereign of) Mosul, 
to whom all that country belonged. — “ Muzaffar ad-Din reached Aleppo on 
44 the 3rd of Shaban, 577 (12th Dec. A. D. 1181). Seventeen days later, 
4 4 Masud arrived , went up to the citadel and look possession of all the treasures 
44 deposited there. On the 5th of Shauwal (11th Feb.) of the same year (1182), 
44 he married al-Malik as-Salih’s mother. M — Our professor Ibn Shaddad then 
relates a number of events which have been already noticed in our articles on Izz 
ad-I)in Masud, on Imad ad-Din Zinki, that prince’s brother, and on Taj al-Maluk 
Buri (vol. /. p. 272), the brother of Salah ad-Din. Whoever wishes to know them 
may recur to these articles. I may now state, in a summary manner, that Izz ad- 
Din Masud made an exchange with his brother Imad ad-Din Zinki, giving him Aleppo 
and receiving from him Sinjar. Zinki entered into Aleppo after the departure of Izz 
ad-Din but, when Salah ad-Din came to besiege him, he felt himself unable to keep 
the city. Salah ad-Din encamped before it on the 26th of Muharram, 579 (21st 
May, 1183), or on the 16th of that month, if we admit the statement of Ibn Shaddad. 
The emir Imad ad-Din Zinki had then a private conference with the emir Ilusam 
ad-Din Tuman Ibn Ghazi and consulted him on what was to be done. The advice 
of Tumanwas to surrender Aleppo provided that some other cities were given to him 
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in exchange and that all the treasures in the citadel were left in his possession. 
4 Thai, ' said (mad ad-Din, * is precisely what 1 thought of doing. ' Ilusam ad-Din 
had then a secret conference with Salah ad-Din and obtained his consent to the pro- 
posed arrangement. Imad ad-Din received Sin jar, al-Khabur, Nasi bin and Saruj ; 
T uman got ar-Rakka as a recompense for his mediation, and Salah ad-Din swore to 
observe the treaty. This took place on the 17th of Safar (11th June), the same year. 
Salah ad-Din had laid siege to Sinjar and taken it on the 2nd of Ramadan, 578 
(30th December, A. D. 1182), after which, lie gave it to his nephew Taki ad-Din 
Omar. When the peace was concluded in the form just mentioned, he remitted 
Sinjar to lmad ad-Din and was put in possession of Aleppo. On Monday, the 7th 
of Safar (21st May), he went up to the citadel and remained there till he termi- 
nated all his arrangements. On the 22nd of the latter Rabi, the same year (15th 
August;, lie departed from the city, after establishing there his son al-Malik az-Zahir, 
who was then a boy. We have given to him a separate article. The government of 
the citadel was assigned to Saif ad-Din Yazkuj al-Asadi (one of Asad ad-Din Shtr- 
k&h't mcnclas), to whom also the sultan confided the interests of his son. On the 
dale just mentioned, Salah ad-Din set out for Damascus. Ibn Shaddad says : “ On 
“ the 3rd of Rajah, the same year (22nd Oct. 1 1 S3), lie left Damascus w ith the inten- 
“ lion of besieging al-Karak, and sent to his brother, al-Malik al-Aadil, the order 
“ to join him there, lie (al-Addil) left Egypt with a numerous army, and, on the 
“ 4th of Shaimn (22nd Nov.) he effected his junction with Salah ad-Din in the 
“ neighbourhood of al-Karak. When this news reached the Franks, they assem- 
bled a great quantity of troops and set out for al-Karak, with the intention of taking 
a position opposite to the Muslim army. Salah ad-Din, having then conceived 
“ fears for the safety of Egypt, sent there his nephew Taki ad-Din Omar. On the 
“ 16th of Shaban (4th Dec.), the same year, be departed from al-Karak and, on the 
“ 24 of that month, lie arrived at Damascus. His brother, al-Malik al-Aadil, whom 
“ lie had taken with him, then received from him the government of Aleppo, 
" which city he entered on Friday, the 22nd of Ramadan, the same year (8th Ja- 
w nuary, A. D. 1184). Al-Malik az-Zahir then left Aleppo with Yazkuj and arrived 
“ at Damascus on Monday, the 28th of Shauwal (13 Jan. 1184). Salah ad-Din loved 
him better than any of his other sons, because he remarked in him the most praise- 
“ worthy qualities, and it was only to effect a necessary arrangement that he depri- 
“ ved him of Aleppo. It is said that al-Aadil obtained Aleppo from Salah ad-Din by 
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“ giving him a sum of three hundred thousand dinars to aid in carrying on the holy 
lt war; God knows best! Salah ad— Din perceived afterwards that it would be more 
“ advantageous to send al-Malik al-Aadil back to Egypt and restore Aleppo to a I- 
41 Malik az-Zahir. ” — It is said that his motive for doing so was what we are going 
to relate : The emir Alam ad-Din Sulaiman Ibn Haidar [left al-Aadil's service be- 
cause that prince had acted unjustly towards him by giving the promotion which 
he expected to another officer. lie] was one of Salah ad-Dln’s intimate acquain- 
tances, even previously to the time in which that prince became master of so many 
countries. Salah ad-Din having fallen dangerously ill whilst besieging Mosul, was 
carried to Harran, where lie recovered, after bequeathing to each of his sons a por- 
tion of his slates. On his way to Syria, Alam ad-Din, w ho travelled at his side, ad- 
dressed him in these terms : “ You suppose that these bequests will he fulfilled as 
“ exactly as the orders which you give on going out to hunt with the intention of 
“ soon returning! How can you think so? Are you not ashamed to sec that birds 
“ have more foresight than you?” — “ How is that?” said Salah ad-Din, laughing. 
The other replied : 44 When a bird intends to make a nest for its young, it chooses 
14 the top of a tree, so as to preserve them from danger. Hut you have left the 
4 ‘ (lofty) fortresses to your relatives and placed your children on the ground. Aleppo, 
44 the capital of a large stale, is in the hands of your brother; Ilamal is held by 
“ your cousin, Taki ad-Din ; Hems by the soil of Asad ad-Din (Shirhuh), whilst your 
4 * son al-Afdul is in Egypt with Taki ad-Din, who can expel him from that country 
44 whenever he pleases. Another of your sons is under the same tent with a brother 
44 of yours, who may do with him what he likes.” — 44 You are right;” replied 
Salah ad-Din , 44 but let what you have said remain a secret. ” He then took Aleppo 
from his brother and gave it to al-Malik az-Zahir; after that, he bestowed Harran, 
ar-Roha ( Edessa ) and Maiyafarikin on al-Malik al-Aadil, in order to get him out of 
Syria and to find, in that country, wherewithal to provide abundantly for his own 
children. Then happened (what we have seen). Our article on Izz ad-Din Masud, 
the son of Kutb ad-Din Maudud and sovereign of Mosul, contains a paragraph con- 
cerning the three unsuccessful sieges of Mosul by Salah ad-I)in. — Our professor 
Ibn al-Athir says, in his History : 4 4 The third time that he laid siege to it, the rainy 
44 season had set in; but he resolved on staying and cutting up all the province of 
“ Mosul into fiefs, lt was in the month of Shaban, 581 (Oct. Nov. A. D. 1185) that 
44 he arrived; he remained there during the rest of that month and during the month of 
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44 Ramadan. Frequent messages passed between him and the sovereign of the city, 
11 and this correspondence was still going on when he was taken seriously ill and 
“ obliged to return to Harran. It was there that messengers brought to him the 
“ acceptance of the proposals which he had made. Peace was then concluded on 
“ these conditions : that the sovereign of Mosul should deliver up to him the city of 
“ Shalirozur and its dependances, the government of al-Karayelli (39) and of the 
“ provinces on the other side of the (river) Zab, that his name should be inserted in 
“ the khotba pronounced from the pulpits, and that it should be inscribed 
“on the coinage. When the two contracting parlies had ratified the treaty 
“ by their respective oaths, Salah ad~Din sent lieutenant-governors to all the pro- 
“ vinces which, according to agreement, were to be delivered up to him, and he 
“ thus got them into his possession. He was still at Ilarran and his indisposition 
“ increased to such a degree that his life was dispaired of. He then made all his 
“ people ( his troops) swear fidelity to his sons. II is son al-Malik al-Aziz Imfid ad- 
“ Din Otliman and his brother al-Malik al-Audil, who had arrived from his sove- 
“ reignty at Aleppo, were then with him. To each of his sons he assigned a portion 
“of his states and appointed al-Aadil to act as their guardian. After that, he reco- 
“ vered his health and, in the month of Muliarram, 582 (March-April, A. D. 118G), 
“ he returned to Damascus. During his illness at Harran he had with him his cousin 
k 1 Nasir ad-Dln Muhammad and to him he granted as fiefs ( the cities of) Hems and ar- 
1 ‘ Rahaba. This prince then set out for Hems and, in passing by Aleppo, he sent for 
“ some of the militia and gave them money after making them (munificent) 
“ promises. On arriving at Hems, he wrote to some natives of Damascus, engaging 
“ them to deliver their city up to him in the case of Salah ad-Din’s death. *jThe 

“ latter recovered and, very soon after, Nasir ad-Dln died. That cverft took place 

“ on the night preceding the festival of the Sacrifice, the same year (20lhfeb. A. 

“ D. 1187). He had drunk a great deal of wine and, the next morning, was found 
44 lifeless. Some people said that a man suborned by Salah ad-Din went to visit 
“ him and then, at a convivial party, pul poison into his drink. The next morning, 

44 this person was not to be found. His name was an-Nasih Ibn al-Amld. Enqui- 

“ ries were made about him, and the answer was that he had departed the same 

“ night. This circumstance contributed to fortify the suspicions which were enter- 
44 tained; God knows hestl After his death, the fief held by him was given to his 
“ son Shirkuh, who was at that lime twelve years old. He left great deal of 
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44 money, with horses, mules and furniture in abundance. Salah ad-Din, having 
44 then gone to Hems, examined into the fortune of the deceased prince, and took 
41 the greater part of it, leaving only what was of no value/* Our professor then 
adds : “I was told that Shirkuh, a year after his father’s death, went to see Salah ad- 
41 Din and was asked by him how far he had advanced in learning the Koran by heart. 

To this he replied : 4 As far as : Surely they who swallow up the wealth of orphans 
“ 4 unjustly shall swallow fire into their bellies and shall burn in flames (Sur. IV, 
• 4 ‘ vers. 11).’ All the assembly and Salah ad-Din himself marvelled at his sharpness. 
“ — 14 When Salah ad-Din,” says Ibn Shaddad, “ arrived at Damascus, after recover- 
“ ing from his sickness, he sent for his brother al-Malik al- Audi] who, in conse- 
* quence of that order, left Aleppo on the eve of Saturday, the 24lh of the first 
44 ltabi, 582(14lh June, A. D. 1186) and proceeded to Damascus with an escort 
“ of light cavalry, lie remained there, at the court of Salah ad-Din, and had 
“ with him a number of conferences and discussions relative to the arrangements 
‘ 4 which they had to make. It was decided, at length, in the month of the latter 
44 Jumada (Au£.-Sepl.), the same year, that al-Aadil should return to Egypt and give 
* 4 up Aleppo.” — Al-Malik az-Zahir was then sent to that city and made his entry 
into the citadel on a Saturday, in the year 582. I have mentioned in his life, that 
he died on the same day of the year as that on which he entered into Aleppo as so- 
vereign (vol. II. p. 443). 1 have there indicated the date and the day hut know not 

from what source I drew that piece of information. The sultan ( Sukih ad-Din) then 
confided his son al-Malik al-Aziz to al-Aadil, whom he appointed to act as atCibck [or 
guardian ) of that prince. Jbn Shaddad states that al-Malik al-Aadil related to him as 
follows : 44 When that arrangement was made, 1 went to pay my respects to al-Malik 
44 al-Aziz and al-Malik az-Zahir. Having sat down between them, I said to the for- 
14 mer : 4 My Lord! 1 am ordered by the sultan to hold myself ready at your ser- 
44 4 vice and accompany you to Egypt ; but I know that there are a number of auda- 
4 4 4 cious fellows who will say things of me which should not be suffered and 
44 4 who will endeavour to make you mistrust me. Now, if you be disposed to 
44 4 hearken to such people, let me know it immediately, so that I may not go 
44 4 there.’ The prince answered me thus : 4 IIow can you think it possible that I 
4 4 4 could hearken to their words or follow their advice?* I then turned towards 
44 al-Malik az-Zahir and said : 4 1 know that your brother has sometimes listened to 
4 4 4 the calumnies said of me by insolent fellows and that l have no other friend but 
vol. lv. 65 
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“ * you. So, if 1 feel my bosom oppressed by any act on his pari, I shall be quite 
“ * satisfied to obtain from you the government of Manbej. ’ — He replied : ‘ May 
‘ ‘ 4 all turn out fortunately I ' — and then said to me every thing kind. — The sul- 
tan al-Malik az Zahir took to wife Ghazia Khalun, the daughter of his uncle (40), 
al-Malik al-Aadil, and consummated his mariage on Wednesday, the 26th of Rama- 
dan 1 10th Dec.) the same year (A. D. 1186). After that took place the battle of 
llittin, which was such a blessing for the Musulmans. (The historian ) says that it 
was fought on Saturday, the 14th of the latter Rabi, 583 (23rd June, A. D. 1187) 
arfd (had begun) towards the middle of Friday. lie [Saldh ad-lHn) often wished 
to encounter the enemy on a Friday, hoping to profit by the blessed effects of 
the prayers offered up on that day by the Moslims and of the invocations then pro- 
nounced from the pulpits by the preachers. Having collected all the Moslim troops, 
lie set out with an army numerous beyond count or reckoning. They marched in 
order of battle and in the fairest array. He had been informed that a great multi- 
tude of the enemy, on receiving intelligence that the Moslim troops were assem- 
bling, had met at a place called Safluriya and situated in the territory of Acre, lie 
advanced towards the lake of Tiberias and baited on tbe top of the bill nv hit'll 
oierlooks tbe town. There be waited, thinking that tbe Franks would advance to 
attack him when they beard that be was encamped on that spot. Thi< demonstra- 
tion did not, however, induce them to move or to quit their posts. It was on Wed- 
nesday, the 2 1st of the latter Uabi, that they f the Muslims) look up that position. 
When be saw that the Franks did not stir nor leave their ground, he set out with a 
troop of cavalry to attack Tiberias, leaving his squadrons where they were, facing the 
enemy. Ila\ing attacked the town, he stormed it in an hour's time and let it be 
plundered h\ his troops, who had begun to slay, to make prisoners and to set the 
houses on fire. The citadel, being defended b\ the garrison, held out. The enemy 
were so greatly concerned for the loss of Tiberias that they set out to deliver that town, 
andSalali ad-Din, being informed of their approach, left a sufficient number of troops 
to blockade the place and joined his army. On Thursday, the 22nd of the latter Rabi, 
he met with the enemy on the western side of the [plain which forms the) summit of 
the hill of Tiberias ; but night intervened and separated the two armies. The soldiers 
of Loth parties slept on the ground, without quitting their ranks and, the next 
morning, which was that of Friday, the 23rd, they got on horseback, charged and 
engaged in a furious battle. It was fought on the territory of a village called Lubya. 
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The enemy felt a compression in the throat and, like a flock driven forward, they 
advanced towards death which they saw (right before them). Certain that they were 
falling into misfortune and ruin, they felt that, on the following day, they would he 
visitors of the tombs. The flames of war raged; each horseman charged upon his 
adversary, and no safely was to be found except in victory. Evil fortune then befel 
the people of infidelity, hut night intervened with its darkness. Doth parties remai- 
ned under arms till the next morning, Saturday, without leaving their stations. 
The Moslims knew that they had the Jordan behind them, the enemy’s country 
before them and that nothing could save them but strenuous fighting in that holy war. 
The Moslim squadrons dashed forward from every quarter; the center advanced to 
the charge, and all shouted aloud as if with one single voice. God then cast terror 
into the hearts of the infidels, for he judged it right to help the true believers against 
their enemies. The Comes (Raimond, count of Tripoli), perceiving that no hopes 
remained, fled soon after the commencement of the action, and took the road of 
Tyre, closely pursued by a troop of Moslims, but he effected his escape. God thus 
delivered the true believers from his malice. The Moslims surrounded the infidels 
on every side, shooting at them with their arrows, striking them down with their 
swords, and making them drink out of the goblet of death. A part of the enemy 
fled but, being pursued by the bravest of the Musulmans, not one of them escaped. 
Another band took refuge on the top of Ilittin, a hill thus called after a village 
near which is the tomb of the prophet Shoaib (Jethro). Being closely pressed by the 
Musulmans, who had lighted fires all around them, they sufferod greatly from thirst 
and were reduced to such straits that, through fear of death, they surrendered 
themselves prisoners. Their chiefs were taken alive but the others were put to 
death. Amongst these chiefs were the king Jofri (41) and his brother, the Brins 
Arnut (prince Henaud de Chdtillon ), lord of al-karak and ash-Shaubek, the son of al- 
Honferi (Humphrey of Thoron), the son of the lord of Tiberias, the (grand-) master of 
the Templars, the lord of Jubail and the (grand-) master of the Hospitallers. “ It was 
related to me,” says Ibn Shaddad by a person in whose veracity 1 could confide, 
11 that he saw a man in Ilauran leading off upwards of thirty captives whom he had 
“ tied together with the cords of his tent ; such was the consternation into which they 
“ had fallen. When the Comes who fled at the beginning of the action arrived at 
4t Tripoli, he was attached by a pleurisy which carried him off. The masters 
“ of the Hospitallers and the Templars, with the prisoners who belonged to these 
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*' orders were put to death hy (the command of) the sultan. As for prince Renaud, 
“ the sultan had made a vow that, if he ever got hold of him, he would take his 
“ life. What induced him to do so was this : A caravan of Egyptian merchants 
41 passed hy ash-Shaubek when the prince was there, and, notwithstanding a truce 
“ which had been concluded, lie attacked them traiterously and slew them. When 
44 they implored him to respect the truce which existed between him and the Mos- 
44 lims, he answered in terms which denoted his contempt for the Prophet. Salah 
44 ad-Din, being informed of this, was impelled by his honorable pride and his zeal 
44 for religion to vow that he would shed the blood of him who said so. When 
“ God had granted to him this signal victory, he held a sitting in the court before 
4 4 his tent, which had not yet been pitched, and ordered the prisoners to he brought 
“ before him. Whilst Mis soldiers) were pressing forward to him with their cap- 
44 lives, he fell the liveliest joy at the victory which, through his means, God had 
“ granted to the Muslims, and, having taken his scat in the tent, which had now 
44 been set up, he thanked the Almighty for that signal favour. The king Jofri 
44 was brought forward with his brother and prince Renaud. — Jofri, to whom 
“ the sultan presented an iced sherbet Juldb) and who was suffering greatly from 
44 thirst, drank some of it and handed the cup to the prince; on which the sultan 
1,4 said to the interpreter : 4 Repeat these words to the king : It is from vou and not 
44 * from the sultan that he has received the drink. ’ Ry these words he alluded to 
44 one ol the good customs which prevailed amongst the Arabs of the desert and 
44 which formed a noble trail in their character, namely, that the person wRo eat 
44 or drank of w hat belonged to his captor had no longer any thing to fear. He then 
11 ordered them (the king and his brother ,) to be taken to a place which he indicated 
44 and where they got something to eat. When brought back, they found him 
14 there, with only a few servants in attendance. — 11c made the king sit down in 
44 the vestibule of the tent and, having ordered the prince to he brought in, he said 
“ to him : 4 Here am I who shall take Muhammad’s part against you; to save your 
4 4 4 life you must become a Moslim.’ On the prisoner’s refusal, he drew' his cutlass 
44 and, with one stroke it, dislocated his shoulder. The attendants put an end to 
lt the Christian’s life and cast the body outside the door of the tent. The king, ha- 
44 ving seen what passed, was convinced that he would he killed also and dispatched 
44 after the other, hut the sultan told him to draw near and allayed his apprehen- 
44 sions, saying : 4 lt is not the custom that one king should kill another. As for 
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€t € that man, he passed all bounds and audaciously insulted the Prophets of God/ 
“ — The Moslims passed the night in jubilation, exclaiming, as with one voice : 
“ Praise and thanks be to God I There no god but God ! God is the greatest of all ! 
“ This continued till daybreak. On Sunday, the 25th of the latter Rabi (4 July), 
lt the sultan went down to Tiberias and, on that same day, he obliged the citadel to 
“ capitulate. On Tuesday, he left that place and look the road of Acre, where he 
“ arrived on Wednesday, the last day of the latter Rabi. On the morning of Thurs- 
“ day, the 1st of the first Jumada, he commenced the attack of that fortress and, 
“ having taken it, he delivered from captivity upwards of four thousand Mosliins who 
“ were confined there. All the wealth and treasures contained in the place fell 
“ into his power, as also an immense quanm\ of merchandise. Acre being a great 
“ resort for traders. Detachments of the army being then sent into all parts of the 
‘ ‘ Sdhil ( Palestine ), took a great number of castles, fortresses and strong-holds. Na- 
“ bios (Naplfac), Haifa (Caiphn), Kuisariwi [Ca t sarca) i Saflum a ( Scphouri ) and an- 
“ Nasi r a ( Nazareth ) fell into their power because they had no garrisons; death and 
“ captivity having taken off the greater part of their defensors. When order w ? as 
re-established in Acre, the sultan distributed to his troops the treasures and Hie 
“ prisoners, after which he set out for Tibnin and, on Sunday, the 11 111 of the first 
“ Jumada, lie halted before that place, which was a strong castle. llaiing then 
“ planted his mangonels against it and assaulted it repeatedly, he reduced thegar- 
“ rison to the last extremity. As it was defended by troops of noted courage and 
“ zealously attached to their religion, it made a vigourous resistance, but God lent 
“ his aid against them and, on Sunday, the 1 8th [of the same month) it was taken 
“ by storm. Those of the garrison who survived were led into captivity. From 
that he went to Saida ( Sidon ) and halted before its walls. On the following day, 
<c which was Wednesday, the 20lh of the first Jumada, lie obliged it to capitulate. 
“ After establishing his authority in that place, he departed for Bairut, before which 
“ town he encamped on the eve of Thursday, the 22nd of the first Jumada. Ilis 
“ mangonels were then mounted and directed against the walls ; assaults were gi- 
<4 ven, and hostilities continued without intermission till Thursday, the 29th of the 
“ same month, when he obtained possession of the place. JubaiJ, which is beyond 
“ Bairut, was taken by (o detachment of) bis troops. As nothing more remai- 
“ ned in that quarter to occupy his mind, be resolved to march against Ascalon. 
41 On passing before Tyre (Stir), he baited, but then felt unwilling to lose his time 
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“ in carrying on a Jong siege ; more particularly as he saw how his troops were dis- 
44 persed throughout the Sdhil, where each detachment was operating for its own 
41 profit, and how his men were fatigued and harassed (42) with continual warfare 
and daily combats. All the Franks of iheSdhil had, besides, assembled in Tyre. 
'• Thinking therefore that it would be more difficult to take than Ascalon, he resu- 
“ med his march towards that city. On Sunday, the 16th of the latter Jumada, the 
“ same year (23rd August, A. D. 1187), he arrived under its walls, after taking on 
“ his way a number of places such as ar-Ramla and ad-Dariim. On halting before 
44 Ascalon, he set up his mangonels and attacked the place so vigourously that lie 
“ forced it to surrender. This was on Saturday, the last of the latter Jumada. 
14 During the siege, some of his troops took Ghazza, Bait Jibril and an-Nalrun, with- 
‘ fc out meeting with any resistance. Thirty-five years had elapsed from the con- 
“ quest of Ascalon by the Franks till its recovery by the Moslims; as it was taken 
“ from the Moslims on the 27th of the latter Jumada, 548 (19lh Sept. A. D. 1153).” 
So says our shaikh Ibn Shaddad in his History (of Saldh ad-Dtn ), hut Shihab ad- 
Din Yakut al-IIamawi (page 9 of this vol.) states, in the work to which he gave the 
title of al-Mushtari/i, etc., that they (the Franks) took it from the Moslims on the 
24th of the latter Jumada. — Ibn Shaddad says : 44 When Salah ad-Din got posses- 
44 sion of Ascalon and the places which are situated around Jerusalem ( al-Cods ), he 
44 made active preparations for going to that holy city. Having collected the troops 
44 which were dispersed throughout the Sdhil , he began his march, referring his 
44 enterprise to the will of God in whom he placed all his confidence, and anxious to 
14 profit by the opportunity of finding the door of righteousness opened, a duty to 
4 ‘ which the blessed Prophet exhorted the people by these words : 4 He for whom the 
4 4 4 door of righteousness is opened, should take advantage of the opportunity, for he 
44 4 knows not when it may be shut against him. ’ On Sunday, 15th Rajab, 583 
44 (20th Sept. 1187), he hailed at the western side of the city, which was filled with 
44 troops, both horse and foot. Their number, according to an estimation made by 
44 men of experience who were with him, amonled to upwards of sixty thousand (43), 
44 without taking into count the women and the children. On Friday, the 20th ofRa- 
44 jab, he removed to the northern side of the city, having found some advantage in 
44 that change of position, and then set up his mangonels. By continual attacks, he 
44 invested the place closer and closer till the miners were enabled to make a breach 
M in that part of the wall which overlooks the valley of Jehannam (Gehenna). The 
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“ enemies of God, perceiving the misfortune which was impending and which they 
“ had no means of avoiding, saw therein manifest signs of the taking of the city and 
“ of their defeat by the Moslims. They were besides in consternation at being de- 
prived of their bravest warriors by death and captivity, and at seeing their for- 
“ tresses given up to devastation and ruin. Convinced that the same fate which 
tc befel their comrades awaited them, they felt discouraged and asked for quarter. 
u Messengers then passed between the two parties for the purpose of settling the 
“ bases of the treaty, and the city was delivered up to Salah ad-Din on Friday, the 
27th of Rajah (1st October, A. D. 1187). The eve of that day was the anniver- 
“ sary of the Prophet’s miraculous ascension to heaven, a fact positively enounced 
;t in the sacred Koran. See what an extraordinary coincidence! Sec how God 
l< permitted the Moslims to regain the city at the same time of the year in which 
11 his blessed Prophet made the nocturnal journey to heaven! Therein was an evi- 
1,1 dent sign by which God denoted his acceptance of the obedience shown him {by 
the sultan). At this important conquest were present a great number of docteurs 
kl learned in the law and a multitude of dervishes and devotees. The fact was that, 
ki when they learned how God had facilitated the conquests made in the Sd/it7, and 
kk were informed that the sultan was about to march against Jerusalem, the Ulcmd 
“ of Egypt and Syria hastened to join him, not one of them remaining behind. 
“ All voices were then raised in shouts of triumph, pious invocations, declarations 
* of God’s unity and of his greatness. On Friday, the very day of the conquest, di- 
■ ‘ vine service was said (in the mosque) and the khotba recited by a preacher. ” — 
In the life of the liddi Mulii ad-Din Muhammad Ibn Ali, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn az-Zoki (ro/. 11. p. 634), I inserted the khotba as it was pronoun- 
ced by him, and to that article I refer the reader. In an epistle composed by al- 
Kadi ’1-Fadil (ro/. 11. p. Ill) and entitled by him ar-llisdla ’ l-Kodsiya ( the Jerusalem 
epistle ), 1 read that the fourth of Sliaban was the day on which the recitation of the 
khotba, took place. God knows best! As we have spoken of the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem and given the text of that khotba in a preceding part of this work, it is fit that I 
insert here the letter in which al-Kadi ’1-FadiF announced these victories to the imdm 
( khdlif ) an-Nasir li-Din Illah Abu ’1-Abbas Ahmad, the son of the imdm al-Mustadi 
bi-Amr Illah. I do so the more readily as it is one of the most eloquent and most 
original pieces of the kind. I do not give the whole of it (44), but only the finest pas- 
sages; having omitted the rest because the document is rather long. It runs thus : 
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“ May God prolong the days of the August Divan (45), the relative of the Pro- 
<€ phet! May the efforts of that prince be always triumphant over the contuma- 
* 4 cious ! May the divine favour enrich him [with wisdom) so that he can do without 
“ the counsels of skilful investigators. His efforts are consecrated to the acquisition 
“ of unreserved praise for his noble deeds; (the sword of) his assistance is always awake 
“ though its point be sleeping in the scabbard; his beneficence is present when 
44 [the fertilising rains of) the cloud are absent from the earth. The works of his 
44 generosity will always abound, even were there no one to give him tliauks. The 
' L decisions of his justice are cxcuted by a firm resolve which operates not like the 
44 bolt shot at random (40), but like the well-feathered arrow, llis ample chari- 
“ ties to holy men are like showers for pasture-grounds and lamps for mosques. 
“ The bands of terror which he sends against the foe appear in the shape of horse- 
“ men watching from the heights, or in the form of spectres going to haunt their 
44 places of repose. Your servant has indited this token of profound respect, sub- 
44 sequently to a communication which emanated from him in the shape of good ti- 
“ dings respecting the first dawn of that resolute enterprise, and in the form of a 
44 preface to a treatise descriplhe of a signal favour which, for us, is an ocean in 
“which our pens long to sw r im and, in the bearing of which, gratitude is op- 
“ pressed by the burden. It is a joyful news, of which all minds icquire the ex- 
“ planation, and a felicity, for the publishing of which, disclosure has an ample 
“ field (masdrib). In the renewal of our thanks, God will feel satisfaction; the 
44 grace attached to that (favour) will have a duration of which the words : 4 It has 
44 1 ceased ’ shall never be said. The affairs of Islamism have taken an excellent 
“ turn, and the faith of its followers is now fixed by the most evident of proofs. The 
“ far-spreading shade cast by the hopes of the infidels is now reduced to a narrow 
“ compass, and God has been true unto those of his religion ; when the condition is 
“ not fulfilled, the stipulation is void (47). — In this country, the true faith was 
“ like a stranger in a foreign land, hut now, it finds itself at home. Success 
“ was put up for sale, and lives were profusely bestowed to purchase it. The cause 
44 of truth, lately thought to be very weak, has gained the superiority, and the rc- 
“ gion where it flourished is again peopled; that region which, wdien ruined and 
44 desolate, was an object of horror. The order of God has been executed in des- 
* 4 pite of tlie infidels, and at nigbfall, the swords went to rouse from slumber the 
** terms of men's lives. God's promise of making his religion triumph over all the 
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** others received its fulfilment and then flashed forth lights by which was clearly 
“ seen that, on the next day, there would be burying of corpses (jandn al-janiri). 
“ The Moslims recovered an inheritance which had been for them as a runaway 
4t slave. The lover, in his dreams, sees the image of his mistress coming from afar to 
** visit him ; but they, whilst awake, obtained the view of that ( happiness ) which they 
“ did not expect. Their feet were set firmly upon the heights and their banners 
“ floated far and wide; their kisses were impressed on the sakhra (48) and, by it, 
“ though a stone ( sakhra ), their wounded hearts were cured, as thirst is cured by 
“ water. When these pious men approached it, the inmost feelings of their hearts 
“ were made known, and they congratulated its fellow, the hlack stone (of Me/cka), 
“ on being in a temple which protected it against the infidel and his warfare. Your 
“ servant [Saldh ad- Din) would not have acted as he did, had he not been anxious to 
“ obtain that supreme felicity; neither would he have undergone those sufferings, 
** had he not the hope of gaining that favour, lie would not have encountered in 
“ battle those who fatigued him by their tyranny, neither would he have replied 
with the point of the lance to those who devoted themselves to death by insulting 
“ him, had his wish not been to make the Moslim people of one mind, so that the 
“ word of God might acquire the superiority, and to obtain, not the transitory en- 
“ joymentsof this life, hut that precious jewel, happiness in the next. Sometimes 
“ insulted by the evil-ton gued, be wounded them to the heart by the contempt be 
“ showed them; sometimes the cauldrons (of their thoughts) would boil over, 
* l but be allayed that ebullition by his patience and his endurance. He who seeks 
“ for greatness must encounter perils ; he who tries to make a profitable speculation 
** must have courage; he who undertakes to disperse a crowd of foes must fight. 
“ Treaties of peace are soft under the teeth of foreign infidels; therefore (, since 
“ they tear them,) he also must bile (and lacerate) them; the hills of the swords 
" are so weak in the hands of those (infidels) who brandish them, that he is 
“ induced to break them completely (49). Besides, it was not by means of treaties 
“ that the obligation of holy war could be fulfilled, and that he could maintain the 
“ rights which he has over the people; neither could he accomplish by treaties the 
“ duties of that submission which was placed as a collar around his neck by imdms 
** ( khalifs ) who, in their equity, always decided rightly, and by khalifs who often 
“ asked when this glorious day would arrive. It was easy to be seen that (their an - 
*• cestors ) left their happiness and their throne as an inheritance to descendants born 
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44 of the purest race, to illustrious sons, to a noble progeny, to an offspring of exalted 
41 merit. The title to be inscribed on the page of their excellence will never be 
u without finding (what it requires : ) the black [ink] of the pen and the white- 
“ ness of the leaf. They have never been absent there where he ( Saldfi ad- Din) 
tl was present; their eyes were never closed when he was waking, lie has passed 
44 to them the recompense which he obtained for himself, and they have shared 
44 with him in the works which were accepted of him (by God), lie has become 
44 their companion on the couches (of glory), between the sides of which he now 
44 takes repose, and (he has met them) in the pages (of history) with (noble deeds) 
44 the odour of which is retained within the foldsofthe leaves (50). Through these 
u deeds he (the khalif) has gained renown such as never ceases to be the subject of 
44 conversation by night and of contemplation by day. The East is directed by his 
*• ( guiding ) lights; nay, when the light of his person appears, the West exclaims : 
4t * Cover itl [it is too bright). * it is really a light which the deepest shades of dark- 
44 ness cannot hide, and a renown which the leaves of ( numerous ) volumes would be 
44 unable to contain. This letter from your servant announces what follows : God 
44 has given (us) a victory over the enemy whose spears are now' broken to pieces 
“ (tashaltatal kandluhu shukakdn), whose sword is now' blunted to a staff, whose army, 
“ though greater in number and stronger in bands i than ours) has been routed, 
14 whose troops are scattered ( tdral firakuhu firakdu) and whose impetuous attacks 
4 ‘ are paralyzed. That was by stroke which put a bridle on the sight (i. e. quicker' 
“ than sight ) by a chastisement such that he who had a hand in it must have been 
44 without hands (i. e. a superior being , God). The feet slipped from under the foe, 
“ even on the ground which they had worn bare (J halt/a ), and his eyes were cast dow n 
“ (in fear) whilst the eyes of the swords opposed to him were numerous. The eyelid 
4 4 (the scabbard) of his sword was asleep, but a flash of lighning which removed si uni- 
44 her from all eyelids awakened it. The noses (points) of his spears were cut off, 
“ they which had been so long cocked up in vain hopes or bloody with ( inflicting ) 

4 4 deaths. The holy land lias become the pure one, after being in a slate of impurity; 
44 there the only God is now one, lie who, according to them, was the third (of the 
44 trinity ). The temples of infidelity have been overturned and the fangs of polytheism 
44 are now plucked out. Its bands, once so brave, have agreed on surrendering their 
44 strong castles, and its champions fully equipped have humbly given up their ample 
4t fiefs. For they discovered that the water (the temper) of their swords would no 
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41 longer be for them a defense and that the fire [warmth) of confraternity would 
“ no longer stand them in aid. Disgrace and humiliation have fallen upon them ; 
“ God has replaced bad by good and transferred the house of his worship from 
“ people predestined to be placed on his left hand to people predestined to stand 
44 at his right. Your servant (Saldh ad-Din) had already encountered them and, as 
44 God came to his assistance with the angels, he inflicted on them such a defeat as 
“ could never be retrieved, and prostrated them so low that, please God I infidelity 
“ will never get upon its feet again. The prisoners were taken in such numbers 
44 that all our chains were filled, and so many were the slain that our swords also 
" were killed [put out of service). The conflict, on ceasing, disclosed to view horses, 
“ arms and infidels lying on the ground, offering thus an example of fitting retri- 
44 bution ( insdf mulchil), for they [who cut mid destroyed) were slain with cutting 
44 swords and destroying spears. Whilst our weapons retaliated on them, they re- 
44 talialed on our weapons (by causing them to be worn out and spoiled). How many 
‘ ‘ were our crescent (-shaped) swords which inflicted strokes till they became (as 
14 blunt) as the spathes of the date-tree! how many the star (-bright) lances which 
44 inflicted wounds till the y were rendered ( curved ) like aged men 1 how many the 
44 Persian horses which galloped forward with their valiant riders towards the fate by 
“which they were immediately seized ! The bow opened its month [emitted a 
“ twanging sound) and hit (struck) the adversary, far off as he was, making him 
4 4 thus its prey. On that day, multitudes were assembled and the angels were there 
• 4 as witnesses. Infidelity then cried out (like a woman in labour), but Islamism 
44 was the child (which it brought into the world). The ribs of the unbelievers be- 
44 came fuel for Gehenna. Their despot was taken prisoner, bearing in his hand 
44 the object in which he placed his utmost confidence, the strongest bond by which 
14 he held to his religion, namely, the cross of the Crucifixion, by which were led to 
44 battle the people of arrogance. In every serious affair, he would stand in the 
44 midst of the assembly and stretch forth his arm (with that cross), but on this oc- 
44 casion, he stretched forth his arms to bid it farewell. These moths of his did not 
“ fail to cast themselves into the flame which he lighted up, and his reptiles never 
44 missed to congregate under the shade of his misguidance. Under that cross, 
41 they would fight the crossest and the most resolute of battles; they considered it 
4 4 as the best guarantee of the stipulations which they contracted, and they thought 
44 it to be a wall (of protection ), round which the trench was dug by the continual 
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“ treading of their horses’ hoofs. On that day, their chiefs were made prisoners 
“ and their crafty men disappeared ( from the world) ; no one of any consequence cs- 
“ caped with the exception of the Count who, may God curse him! had, that same 
day, plenty of fightingand, on that day of frustration, plenty of disappointment. 

“ lie got off, but how? Hying lest he should be struck by the beak of the lance or by 
“ the wing of the sword ; and then, soon after, the hand of God fell upon him, look 
1 ‘ his life (and sent him) to his appointed place. Such is,jn truth, their promised 
“ retribution. Thus was he delivered up to the angel (Male/c) of the kingdom of 
“ death. Your servant (Saldh ad-Dtn) then went through the country and extended 
“ over it the Abbaside standards, so black (in colour) and so white (fortunate) in their 
** effects. — It was they that fluttered and shook, hut the hearts of the foe flutter- 
“ ed still more. These ( standards ) were rendered victorious, as also the resolutions 
“ of their partisans, by the light which they spread around when the zephyr opened 
'* their eyes, and when their fringes pointed towards the face of victory. He took this 
“ place and that, which were really towns and cities, though designated by the names 
“ of countries, because they possessed corn-fields and tillage-grounds, strong-holds 
“ and good lands, lakes and islands, mosques and pulpits, troops and soldiers. 
4 ‘ Your servant placed garrisons in them and passed on, leaving them behind after 
“ seizing on the opportunity (of taking them). Out of them he mowed away infi- 
‘‘ delity and in them he sowed Islarnism; from their places of prayer he cast down 
“ the cross and set up the addn (the Moslim call to prayer). The altars were repla- 
• ‘ ced by pulpits and the churches converted into mosques; the people of the Koran 
“ succeeded to the people of the cross and formed there settlements whence they 
“ might carry on war for the religion of God. His (Salah ad-Dins) eyes and those 
** of the Moslims were rejoiced to find that, for him and for his troops, victory was 
“ always attached to a preposition and its complement (51). They were delighted 
“ at his getting possession of every rampart the fall of which could not have been ex- 
t; peeled till the day on which the trumpet (of the resurrection) is to be sounded, and 
“ (were much pleased to find ) that nothing remained (to be taken ) except Jerusalem, 
“ in which all the scattered bands and fugitives had taken refuge. From far and 
11 near all fled to it as an asylum, imagining that it would protect them against 
“ God and that its church would be with Him their intercessor. Your servant, on 
“ halting before the place, saw that it was a town as large as a city and (that it con - 
“ tained) a multitude equal to that of the day of mutual interpellation (the day of judg- 
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14 merit). In it (he perceived also ) resolutions firmly concerted and combined to 
44 (encounter) death, lie took position on a spot before it, whilst the garrison 
44 thought light of (drinking at) the pond where the sword allays its thirst, even were 
44 they to die, choked with that draught. On the side of the city where he had 
“ encamped, he saw a deep valley, a precipice rugged and profound, with a wall 
44 which encircled the city like a bracelet, and towers which represented the larger 
44 pearls of the necklace worn by that place of residence. He therefore removed to 
“ another side which was more accessible and to which cavalry could approach. 
“ There he took his stand and invested the place, pitching his tent so near (the walls) 
14 that its sides could be reached by the missiles (of the besieged). He pushed the 
“ walls with his shoulders (i. e. he advanced close to them), faced the city and attacked 
“ it, assailed it and pressed it so closely that its capture was expected. The people 
44 collected in it fell into disunion and behold, rather than fall b> the edge of the 
“ sword, they prefered captivity (52). They sent a message to him with the offer of 
“ paying tribute for a certain time; hoping thus to obtain some respite from their 
44 sufferings and to await the arrival of succour. Your servant, perceiving their in- 
fc ‘ tentions through the equivocal meaning of their words, replied in a tone of supe- 
44 riority and brought forward those engines, the mangonels, which are charged to 
44 inflict chastisement on rebellious and contumacious (?) fortresses, lie strung 
“ against the enemy the bows of these arbalets which shoot off without being depri- 
44 ved of arrows (being always well provided with them), and these arrows were 
44 not deprived of points. They reached the wall, and, behold! the arrows ser- 
44 ved as toothpicks to the teeth (the embrasures ) of the battlements. Victory sent 
44 to announce its arrival a mangonel which like it, was to have its basis upon the 
44 earth whilst its apex touched the stars (53), It wounded the heads of those towers 
ki which served to repel attacks and made a noise which the deafest of the infidels 
44 must have heard. It struck up a cloud of dust like a beacon, depriving the wall 
44 of its defenders and the fight of its spectators. The miner thus got an opportunity 
4 4 of removing the veil from the face of war (54) and of converting stone into its 
44 pristine form, that of earth. He approached the rock (the wall), gnawed its tissue 
44 with the tooth of the crowbar and undid its knots with heavy strokes, showing 
44 thus the dexterity of his fingers. He made the holy Sakhra hear his sighs and in- 
44 vocations, so that it almost had compassion on his eyes (which were inflamed with 
44 weeping). Some of the stones renounced their attachment to others and then 
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4 * took with ruin the engagement never quit the ground again. A breach was made in 
41 the wall, and that opening closed the doors against their escape. Whilst thepas- 
44 sage was making through these stones, the infidel exclaimed : 4 0 that I were dust! 1 
“ (Koran, s. 78, v. 41). Then the infidels despaired of the [safety of) the occupiers 
“ of the houses, as the infidels despair of (the resurrection of) the occupiers of the 
44 tombs (Koran, s. 60, v. 13). The order of God came to pass (Koran, s. 40, v. 78), 
44 and the deceiver deceived them concerning God (Koran, s. 57, v. 13). At that in- 
44 slant, thechief of their infidelity, the director of their affairs [whose name was) Ibn 
44 Barizan ( Barisan or Balcan d'lbelin), came out to request that the city might be 
“ taken by capitulation, not by force, by a treaty of security, not by storm. Thus 
4 4 did he expose himself to receive death or to be covered with the humiliation of 
44 captivity after enjoying the grandeurs of sovereignty; he cast his side upon the 
44 ground, that side which no adversary was ever able to cast down. lie offered 
44 tribute to an amount such as the most covetous could not have hoped for and he 
* 4 said : 4 We have there some thousands of Moslim prisoners, and the Franks 
41 4 are resolved that, in case their city is stormed and their shoulders are to feel all 
“ 4 the burden of war, they will commence by speeding them [out of the world) 
44 4 and redouble [the slaughter) by killing their own women and children. After that, 

4 4 4 they will advance to meet the foe ; not a combaltant shall die without being reven- 
44 ‘ ged, and not a sword shall be laid down till it is shattered and broken. ’ — The 
44 emirs were of advice that the mildest measures should be taken against a city des- 
44 tined to be captured. For, said they, if it be taken by assault, their bravest war- 
44 riors will certainly rush to the fight and there will be a great loss of lives in an 
44 enterprise of which the commencement has so well answered our expectations. 
44 The wounds already inflicted on our soldiers arc sufficient to shackle every 
44 assault [al-fata/iat) and impede every movement. — The offer made by the be- 
44 sieged, gratuitously and humbly, was accepted, and the partisans of fighting, 
44 though victorious, abstained from what they had the power to execute. TheMos- 
44 lims then regained possession of a place which, wdien they last saw it, contained 
44 only the vestiges of inhabitants, but which had been so well attended to by infi- 
4 4 delity that it had become a paradise. Assuredly it was God who turned the (Franks) 
14 out of it and expelled them, and who, in his anger against them, favoured the 
u true believers. The infidels, may God frustrate their projects 1 had defended it 
44 with tbe lance and the sword, and had rebuilt it with columns and slabs of mar- 
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<* ble. It was there that they had established their churches and the dwellings of 
41 the Templars and Hospitallers; ( there they had creeled) all those curious (/bun* 
44 tains) of marble which poured forth wafer in abundance and of which the flow 
44 never ceased. ( For them,) iron was easy to be cut and let itself be twisted into a 
“ variety of forms; so that the metal which is so stubborn became (as ductile ) as the 
44 gold which is subservient to our pleasures. Nothing is seen there but silting- 
44 places that resemble gardens and are coated with shining marble; there are co- 
44 Jumns to which sprouting leaves give the appearance of trees. Your servant then 
44 ordered that the Aksa should be restored to its former slate and appointed to it 
44 imdms , charged to celebrate the usual divine service. — On Friday, the 4th of 
44 Shaban (9th Oct. A. I). 1187), the kholba was recited in it with such effect 
44 that the heavens had nearly split, not with indignation (55) but to shed tears (of 
“ joy), and the stars left their places, not to lapidate (5G) but to make rejoicing. 
44 The profession of the divine unity, to make which the road had been closed, was 
44 then raised up to God, and the tombs of the prophets were brought to light after 
*• having been co\ercd with filth and trodden under foot. The five daily prayers 
44 which Trinitarianism had suppressed were established again, and the tongues 
“ which had been tied by the enchantments of infidelity proclaimed aloud that God 
44 was great. The name of the Commander of the faithful was annonced from the 
44 pulpit, from that noblest of stations which a khalif can hold, and it received such 
44 welcome as is given by those who have already made the pilgrimage to those who 
“ have just fulfilled that duty. The doctors of the law kept flitting about in both 
44 sides of the mosque \>liich, had it been capable of flying, would have done so. 
44 Your servant writes (lo you) whilst occupied in reducing the remainder of the for- 
44 tresses and in giving relief lo those hearts which had been oppressed by the con- 
“ tinuance of war; for the sources which furnished strength to his soldiers had been 
44 draiued out and the fountains of suffering had been often visited. The conquer- 
44 cd country, that which lias been already indicated, is overrun by troops, its 
44 stores have been plundered, its crops eaten up; it is now a country which asks for 
44 aid and from which none should be required ; it must repose in order to recover 
44 its strength, and therefore, it should not be exhausted ; it stands in need of pecu- 
“ niary assistance and cannot furnish any, ships must be sent to its sea and 
44 posts established to guard its coasts (57). He (Saldii ad-J.)in ) is actively engaged 
4 ‘ in arming the walls and repairing the ruins of the fortresses, but the greatest toil 
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‘ 4 is easily borne when counterbalanced by this conquest. Since it has been effec- 
“ ted, the hopes entertained by the Franks have been deferred, but are not aban- 
“ doned ; if they offer up prayers, your servant hopes that God will not listen to them, 
and that their hands will be withheld from this country till they are totally cut 
“ off. The particulars of this fortunate event can hardly be furnished without the 
** assistance of the tongue nor can their recital be completed except by oral com- 
munication. For that reason, your servant has sent to you a longue which will 
“ relate them all, set fort clearly and in regular order the details of this good news and 
“ pass in review all these subjects of joy, from the first to the last. His name is so 
“ and so. God is he who grants true favour. ” — Here ends al-Kadi 'l-Fadil's 
dispatch. 1 intended to abridge it, in retaining its beauties, but, on commencing 
the task, 1 said to myself : It may happen that one of my readers, on perusing 
these fragments, may be desirous of reading the whole document; 1 therefore gave 
up my former idea and inserted it all ; besides, it is rarely to be met with. As the 
copy of it which 1 followed was inexact (lit. was sic/,ly), 1 endeavoured to correct it, 
as far as 1 was able, and thus brought it into its present form. — The kdtib Itnad 
ad-Din al-Ispahani also wrote an epistle on the conquest of Jerusalem, but, not to be 
prolix, I abstain from inserting it The same aulli »r composed, on that subject, 
a book in two volumes (or sections) which he entitled al-Fath al-Kussi (see vol. Ill, 
p. 303, etc.). Some time ago 1 saw an elegant epistle relating to the conquest 
of that city and drawn up by Dia ad-l)in INasr Allah Ibn al-Atlur al-Jazari [vol. III. 
p. 541). Every writer wished to try bis hand on the subject, hut the Kadi ’l-Fadil was 
the great master in that branch of composition and, when he undertook any thing 
of the kind, no one was capable of being his rival or of surpassing him. I therefore 
have given his production and omitted the others, lest 1 should extend this article 
too much. — Rashid ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Nasr Jbn al-llasan 
Ibn Mufarrcj an-Aablusi, a poet of some celebrity, who was present at the taking of 
the city, recited to the sultan Salah ad-Din a kadda of his own composing which 
began thus : 

This is what every day expected ; let people then fulfil towards God what they have vowed. 

It is a long poem, containing upwards of one hundred verses. In it the author 
praises Salah ad-Din and congratulates him on that conquest. Having terminated 
what we had to say on this subject (58), we shall now resume the narration made 
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by Ibn Shaddad in the History of Salah ad-Din : •• Then, ” says he, 44 was thrown 
44 down the cross which stood on the dome of the Sakhra and was of an im- 
44 mense size ; thus, God furnished to Islamism, through him, a powerful assistance.” 
— In our article on Ortuk (vol. I.p. 171) we have spoken of Jerusalem and mention- 
ed that it was taken from Sokman and Il-Ghazi, the sons of that prince, by al- 
Afdal Amir al-Juyush (vol. /. p. 612). It was afterwards taken by the Franks, on 
Friday, the 23rd of Shaaban, 492 (15 July, 1099); or, according to another 
account, on the second of that month ; some say that Friday, the 26 th of 
Ramadan (16th August), is the date of that event. It remained in their hands till it 
was taken from them by the sultan Salah ad-Din on the day of which we have 
already indicated the dale. Let us return to lbn Shaddad’s recital : “ The main 
“ condition of the peace was that every man [of the city) should pay twenty pieces 
44 of gold, every woman five Tyrian dinars, and the children, male and female, each 
44 one dinar. Those who paid this tax were to obtain their liberty, and those who 
44 did not were to be made captives. All the Muslim prisoners detained in the city 
“ recovered their liberty, and their number was very great. He ( Saldh ad-Din) re- 
41 mained there till had collected the money and distributed it to his emirs and sol- 
44 diers. lie gave part of it also to the doctors of divinity, the legists, the ascetics 
44 and the persons who had come to see him. Orders were issued by him that those 
14 Franks who had paid the tax imposed on them should be safely escorted to Tyre, 
“ their place of refuge. He did not leave the city till he had given away all the 
“ sums which had been collected for him and which amounted to nearly two hun- 
44 dred and twenty thousand dinars (£. 132,000). His departure took place on Fri- 
44 day, the 25th of Shaaban, the same year ^30th Oct. 1187). After conquering Jeru- 
44 salem,he thought it would be right to march against Tyre, being well aware that if 
44 he delayed doing so, he would probably have great difficulty in reducing such a 
“ fortress. On his way, he passed through Acre and halted in order to examine the 
44 state of that place, after which, he set out for Tyre. This w r as on Friday, the 5th 
k4 of Ramadan (8th Nov.), Having halted near the city, he dispatched messengers 
44 with orders to send him the machines of war and, when all w r cre brought, he took 
44 position and attacked the place with great vigour. This was on the 12th of the 
44 same month. Ihe Egyptian fleet, which he had called to this assistance, having 
44 then arrived, he attacked Tyre by sea and by land, whilst some of his troops went to 
44 reduce Ilunain, which place surrendered on the 23rd of Shauwal (26th December, 
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“ H87). Some time afterwards, the fleet of Tyre sallied out by night, surprised 
14 ® Moslim fleet, of which they took five vessels with the mokaddam ( the military 
•* chief] and the rats (the naval commander ). In this combat a great number of 

“ Moslims lost their lives. It took place on the 27th of the month just mentioned 
“ (30th Dec.). Salali ad-Din was vexed to the heart by this contrariety and, 
44 as the rainy season had set in with extraordinary violence, he consulted his offi- 
cers as to what should he done. Their advice being that he ought to raise the 
44 siege, so as to repose his army and have time to collect more troops, lie decamped 
“ and took with him as many of the engines of war as he could carry off. The re- 
44 mainder he burned, being unable to remove them on account of the mud and the 
44 rain. It was on Sunday, the 2nd of Zu '1-Kaada (3rd January, 1188) that he 
44 commenced his retreat. The army then separated, and each of its divisions ha- 
“ ving received permission to depart, returned to the country from which it came. 
“ He remained at Acre with his own private troops and staid there till the beginning 
11 of the year 584 (March, A.D. 1188). In the begining of the month of Muharram 
“ (March), he laid siege to Kaukab with the small body of men which had not left him. 
44 As Kaukab wasa strong fortress, full of men and stores, he perceived that it could 
4 4 not be taken without hard fighting, and therefore proceeded to Damascus, where he 
arrived on the 6th of the first Rabi (5th May).’’ — The same author says: 44 Whin 
4 4 he was posted near Kaukab, 1 went to offer him my services, hut soon left him 
41 for the purpose of making a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Hebron, and then 1 re- 
44 turned to Damascus, where I arrived on the same day as he did. ” — Of this wc have 
spoken in our article on lbn Shadilad ( page 420 of this volume ). — 44 He remained 
“ five days in Damascus, ” said lbn Sliaddad, “ and, being informed that the Franks 
4 * were in march with the intention of taking (the fortress o/'jJubail (Jebeil) by surprise, 
“ he set out in all haste and dispatched messengers to every quarter for the purpose 
44 of calling his troops together. When the Franks heard that he was in march 
44 for Jubail, they gave up their attempt. Salah ad-Din having then learned that 
14 Irnad ad-Din (Zin/ci 11), the sovereign of Sinjar, and Muzaffar ad-Din lbn Zain ad- 
44 Din had arrived at Aleppo with the troops of Mosul and that they intended to place 
44 themselves under his orders and make a campaign with him, proceeded to llisn 
44 al-Akrad (the castle of the Kurds ).” — He says in the same work : 44 On the 1st of 
44 the first Jumada, 584 (28th June, A. D. 1188), I entered into the sultan’s ser- 
44 vice. All that I have already related is given on the authority of persons in whose 
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“ veracity I confide, and from this out, I inscribe nothing (in my work) except what 
44 I have witnessed or what I learned from persons whose statements were ( for me) 
44 almost as worthy of belief as the actual sight (of the occurrences ).” — “On Friday, 
44 the 4lh of the first Jum&da, the sultan penetrated into the enemy’s country in 
4t full military array, each division of the troops being drawn up in proper order; 
44 that which formed the right wing took the lead, under the commandment of 
44 Imad ad-Din Zinki; that of the left wing, under the orders of MuzaiTar ad-Dln, 
“ brought up the rear, and that of the center was between them both. The sul- 
“ tan arrived before Antarlus on Sunday, the 6th of the first Jumada, after day-break 
44 and halted so that he might examine the aspect of the place, lie was then in 
“ march for Jabala, but as it (Anlart&s) did pot appear to him very formidable, he 
41 resolved on attacking it and called back the right wing. He retained the position 
44 which he had taken, whilst the left wing was posted, by his orders, on the sea- 
44 coast (at one side of the city) and the right wing on (the coast at) the other side. 
“ — The army thus invested the city from the sea (on one side of it) to the sea (on 
“ the other). Antarlus was of great strength, being situated on the sea and defen- 
44 ded by two towers as large as castles. The troops mounted (on horseback ) 
“ and advanced towards the place; the assault was then given and, by a vigo- 
“ rous attack, they carried it >\hen hostilities were least expected. Their tents 
44 had not been all pitched when the ramparts were scaled and the place was taken 
44 by storm. Every thing contained in it became the prey of the Moslims. He(Sa- 
14 lah ad-Dtn) caused the city to be burnt down and remained outside of it 
14 till the 14lh of the first Jumada. MuzaiTar ad-Din was charged to take one of the 
k< towers and directed his attacks against it till he laid it in ruins. Al-Malik az- 
41 Zahir then came to join his father, in pursuance to that sultan’s orders, and brought 
44 with him a large body of troops. He (the sultan) then marched against Jabala, 
44 reached it on the 18th ot the first Jumada, the same year (15th July, A. D. 1188) 
41 and took it before the rest of the army had come up and taken position. This 
44 place contained a Moslim population, and the people had a kddi charged to settle 
44 their differences. The citadel being vigourously attacked, capitulated on Satur- 
u day, the 19th of the first Jumada. The sultan remained there till the 23rd of the 
44 month and then set out for al-Ladakiya. He hailed before that place on Thurs- 
44 day, the 24th of the same month. It was an agreeable town,, without walls, and 
44 possessed a harbour of great renown. ( For its defeme) it had two castles, one 
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“ touching the other and both situated on a hill by which it was commanded. The 
u town was taken after a severe struggle which lasted till the end of the day, but the 
lt castles held out. The victors found in it an immense booty, as it was a place of 
“ commerce. The castles were then attacked by assaults and by a mine which finally 
“ attained the length of sixty cubits and was four cubits in width. When the troops 
“ in these forts perceived that the next assault would be successful, they asked for 
44 quarter. This was on the evening of Friday, the 25lh of the same month. They 
“ offered to capitulate on condition that they, their women and their children should 
u retire in safety and he allowed to retain their personal property; consenting, at 
41 the same time, to deliver up the grain and other provisions which were in their 
14 stores, and, moreover, their arms and their machines of war. This proposal 
44 being accepted, the Moslim standard was set up there, on Saturday. Salah ad- 
“ Din remained outside the place till Sunday, the 27th of the month and then de- 
“ parted for Sahyun. On Tuesday, the 29th of the month, lie arrived there, and 
44 his troops, after some hard fighting, look the town. This was on Friday, the 2nd 
“ of the latter Jumada (29lh July, A. I). 1188). After that, they advanced against 
the citadel and attacked it vigorously. The garrison, perceiving [that farther re - 
“ sistancc would be their ) perdition, asked to he taken into safeguard, which favour 
44 was granted on condilion that each man should pay ten dinars, each woman five, 
“ and each child, whether male or female, one dinar. The sultan remained in that 
“ part of the country till he took Platanus and a number of other fortresses in the 
“ dependencies of Sahyun. He then went to Hakas, which is a strong castle silua- 
44 ted on the Oronles and from beneath which flows out a stream of water, lie ar- 
44 rived there on Tuesday, the Cth of the latter Jumada and attacked it vigorously 
44 till Friday, the 9lh of that month, when God enabled him to lake it by assault. 
44 The greater part of the garrison was slain and the survivors were reduced to bon- 
dage. TheMoslims plundered the place and look all it contained. To it [Bakdsj 
44 belonged another castle called aslj-Shughr, which was very strong and with 
‘ ‘ which it communicated by means of a bridge; there being no other road to 
14 it. He directed his mangonels against the fortress, from every side, till the gar- 
44 rison, seeing that no one was coming to their relief, asked to capitulate, provided 
“ that a respite of three days were given to them. This was on Tuesday, the 13th 
44 of that month. . The condition was accepted and, on Friday the 16th, the place 
44 surrendered and the Moslim standard was planted upon its walls. He then pro- 
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“ ceeded towards a group of castles called Burzaih , tlie strength of which was prover- 
** bial throughout the territory of the Franks. This fortress was surrounded on all 
“ sides by deep valleys and stood on a hill upwards of five hundred and seventy cu- 
1 4 bits high. He arrived before it on Saturday, the 24tli of the month and, on Tuesday, 
“ the 27th, he took it by assault. The strong castle of Darbessak, against which he 
** then turned and which lie reached on Friday, the 8lh of Rajah (2nd Sept. 1118), 

** was vigorously attacked by him and, on Friday, the 22nd, the Moslim standard was 
“ planted on its walls. Having given this place as a present to the emir Alam ad- 
“ Din Ibn Haidar (59), he departed on Saturday morning, the 23rd, and halted before 
“ Baghras, a strong castle in the neighbourhood of Antioch. On the 2nd of Shaaban 
“ (26th Sept.), after some hard fighting, lie plan led the Moslim standard on its walls. 

“ The people of Antioch having then sent to ask for a truce, he acceded to theif 
“ prayer because his army was heartily tired of this (continual) warfare. The truce 
“ was to last seven months and no longer, and the conditions imposed on them were 
“ that they should set at liberty all their captives and surrender the city if no one 
“ came to their assistance. On his departure from that place, he accepted the invi- 
“ talion ofal-Malik az-Zahir, prince of Aleppo, w ho requested of him to pass through 
44 that city, lie arrived there on the lit h of Shaaban, stopped three days in the 
“ citadel and was treated by az-Zahir with great hospitality. After leaving Aleppo 
“he was met by his nephew Taki ad-Din Omar, who look him up to the for- 
“ tress of llamat where he partook of a repast and heard a concert of music, such as 
“ is performed by the Sufis ( dervishes ). He passed one night there and bestowed on 
44 his nephew the towns of Jabala and al-Ladakiya. lfe then took the road which 
* 4 passes through Baalbek and arrived at Damascus, a few' days before the commen- 
44 cement of Ramadan. — On one of the first ten days of that month, he set out for 
44 Safad, which place he attacked unremittingly till the 14th of Shauwal, when the 
“ garrison capitulated to sa\e their lives. In the month of Ramadan (Oct. -Nov., 
“ A. D. 1188), al-Karak was surrendered (to al-MaUk al-Addil), and the officers who 
41 commanded there obtained, on giving up the place, that their master, who had 
44 remained in captivity since the battle of Hittin, should be set at liberty.’' — Such 
are the words of Ibn Shaddad, but they are in disaccord with what has been already 
mentioned respecting (Arndt), prince of al-Karak and ash-Shaubek, who had been 
taken prisoner at Hittin and whom the sultan slew with his own hand. To clear up 
this difficulty, it would be requisite to examine elsewhere. — 44 The sultan t.hen pro- 
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“ ceeded to al-Kaukab, which place he invested and attacked with great vigour. 
lt The rain fell incessantly, the muddiness of the ground augmented, the storms 
" were continual and the besieged had the advantage of an elevated position ; yet 
4 * they were soon convinced that they should be taken prisoners unless they surrende- 
“ red. It was on the 15th of Zu T-Kaada, the same year (5lh Jan. 1189), that the sul- 
‘‘ tan granted them a capitulation and obtained possession of the fortress. He then 
“ went down into (the territory of) al-Ghaur and encamped there, after dismissing 
“ the greater part of his troops. Towards the end of the month he set out again, 
‘‘ with the intention of visiting Jerusalem and of accompanying so far his brother 
al-Aadil, who was proceeding to Egypt. On the 8th of Zu ’1-llijja he arrived in 
** that city, [on the 1 Oth) he presided at the prayer of the Festival and, on the 11th, 
11 he set out for the purpose of examining the stale of Ascalon, which place he then 
41 look from his brother al-Aadil, giving him al-Karak in exchange. After that he 
“ visited and inspected the towns of the Sahil ; then he went to Acre and remained 
*‘ there during the greater part of Muharram, 585 (Feb. -March, A. D. 1 189 >. 11a- 

“ ving put all things there into proper order, he appointed the emir Baha ad-l)in 
lm Karakush (uof. //. p. 520) to the government of the place and ordered him to get 
“ the walls into a good slate of defense, lie then departed for Damascus, where he 
“ arrived on the 1st of Safar [21st March', lie remained there till the month of- 
“ the first Rabi (April-Mav) and then set out for Shakif Arnun, which was a place 
“ of great strength. On the 17th of that month, he encamped in Mar] Ayun, a 
“ low plain in the neighbourhood of as-Shakif. For some time he directed in 
“ person the attacks made upon that fortress, whilst troops came every day to join 
;w him. — The lord of as-Shakif, perceiving his inability to resist, went out to see Sa- 
4 ‘ lah ad-I)in so secretly that no one was aware of his presence till Mas seen standing 
“ at the entrance of the sultan’s tent. Salah ad-Din ordered him to be introduced 
* v and received him with every mark of honour and respect. This chief was one of 
“ the greatest among the Franks and one of most intelligent : he knew Arabic and 
“ had some acquaintance with historical facts and narratives. — When presented to 
“ the sultan, he behaved with becoming deference and, afler dining with him, he 
“ said to him in private: I am your mamluk (slave) and your servant. This for- 
“ tress 1 shall deliver to you without giving you the trouble (of besieging it); but 1 
" must obtain from you a dwelling in Damascus, because it would be impossible for 
° me to live among the Franks after doing so. I must have also an appanage suffi- 
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“ cient for my own maintenance and that of my family. The sultan agreed to these 
“ conditions and to some others which were proposed. In the month of the first 
14 Rabi, news reached him of the surrender of ash-Shaubek, which place he bad kept 
“ blockaded for the space of a year, till the garrison, having consumed all its provi- 
sions, asked to capitulate. Having then discovered that the sovereign of Shakffs 
44 proposals were a mere deception, he caused him to he arrested. Soon after, he 
44 was informed that the Franks had marched against Acre and laid siege to it on 
44 Monday, the 13th of Rajab, 585 (27th August, A. I). 1189). That same day, he 
44 sent the lordofShaklf to Damascus after covering him with humiliation. — He 
41 then visited Acre unexpectedly, with the intention of giving heart to those who 
u were in the town, and dispatched messengers to all parts, with orders to send up 
44 troops. When these reinforcements arrived, the enemy had about two thousand 
44 horse and thirty thousand foot under arms; but the Franks continued to arrive in 
44 such numbers and became so formidable that, on Thursday, the last day of Rajab 
44 (13lh Sept.), they were able to invest Acre completely and prevent people from en~ 
“ tering into it and from leaving it. The sultan took this greatly to heart and set 
44 his mind on opening by main force a passage into the town, so that convoys might 
44 furnish it with provisions and supplies. The emirs, being consulted by him on 
44 the subject, were all of opinion that they should close with the enemy and force a 
44 passage. This being executed, the Moslims were enabled to enter into the place 
41 with the sultan, who went in to examine the state of affairs. During some days, 
“ frequent conflicts took place between the tw o parties and [our) people then retired 
44 to Tall al-Ghaiadiya (GO), a hill overlooking the town. It was at this place of 
44 station that Ilusam ad-Din Tuman, the emir of whom we have spoken (p. 509) 
44 breathed his last. This chief, who was noted for his bravery, died on the night 
44 preceding the 15th of Shaban, 585 (28th Sept. A. D. 1189).” — Our shaikh lbn 
44 Sliaddad now' proceeds to narrate a number of conflicts which we have no motive 
44 for indicating here ; a full account of them would lengthen this article too much, 
44 and our object is to notice main points only and nothing else. If 1 have mention- 
44 ed the taking of these lorlresses, it was merely because the reader might wish to 
44 know the dates, and I spoke of those only which (by their importance) might draw 
44 his attention; as for the others, I passed them over in silence. — The sultan, 
44 being informed that a great sickness prevailed in the plain of Acre and was 
41 spreading through both armies, recited in my hearing the following verse : 
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“ My two friends ! kill me with MSlik ; kill MAlik with me. 

" By that he gave us to understand that he 'was willing to die provided that God 
“ destroyed His enemies. ” — The origin of this verso requires to be explained: 
Malik lbn al-Harith, surnamed al-Ashlar an-Nakhai, bore a high reputation for cou- 
rage and bravery; he was one of Ali lbn Abi Talib’s chief partisans. At the battle 
of the Camel, he and Abd Allah, the son of az-Zubair, seized on each other. This 
Abd Allah also was renowned for bravery and was then ( fighting ) on the side of his 
maternal aunt Aaisha, the mother of the faithful (and Muhammad’s widow). — 
Talha and az-Zubair were on the same side, fighting against Ali. — When the two 
champions seized one on the other, he that was the strongest would get his adver- 
sary under him and weigh upon his breast ; this they did alternately, a number 
times, and Abd Allah, the son of az-Zubair, kept exclaiming : Kill me with Mdlik ! 
/dll Mdlik with me! By Mdlik he meant al-Ashtar an-Makhai. Such is the sub- 
stance of the long narration which is given in the books of annals. Abd Allah lbn 
az-Zubair said, lefn 'speaking of this affair : “ I encountered al-Ashtar an-Nakhai 
at the battle of the Camel and, for every blow 1 gave him, he returned me six or 
seven. Then he caught me by the foot, threw we into the ditch and said : 
“ * By Allah! were you not related to the Prophet of God, not a single member 
* of your body should remain joined to another/ Abu Bakr lbn Abi Shaiba 
said : “ When Aaisha learned that Ihn az-Zubair had escaped with his life after cn- 
“ countering al-Ashtar , she gave ten thousand dirhems to the man who brought her 
*■ the news.” It is related that, subsequently to the battle of the Camel, Aaisha 
received a visit from al-Ashtar and said to him : “ It was you, Aslitar! who meant to 
4 ‘ kill my sislers’s son on the day of the battle?” To this he replied by reciting 
these verses : 

“ 0 Aaisha! had I not been without food for three ( days ), you would have found your sis- 
“ ter's son among the slain, on the morning of the day in which he exclaimed with a feeble 
voice, whilst spears were directed against him : 4 Kill me with Malik. ’ What saved him from 
44 me was his breakfast, his youth and the emptiness of {my) stomach which could not support 
44 {long fasting). ” 

Zahr lbn Kais related as follows : “ 1 went to the bath with Abd Allah lbn az- 
44 Zubair and 1 remarked on his head a sear so deep that it would have held the contents 
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of an oil-flask. He asked me if I knew who gave him that blow and, on my re- 
plying that J did not, he said : 4 It was your uncle’s son, al-Ashlar an-Nakhai.’ 
— Let us return to our subject: “The Franks, ’’says Ibn Shaddad, “then received 
reinforcements from beyond the sea and prevailed, at Acre, over the assembled 
Musulmans. Amongst the latter were the emirs Saif ad-Din Ali Ibn Ahmad al- 
Mashtub al-IIakkari (vol. 1. p. 164 ) and Balia ad-Din Karakush, one of Salah ad- 
Din’s domestics. The enemy pressed the Moslims so closely that they put it out of 
their power to keep the town any longer; so, on Friday, the 17th of the latter Ju- 
madu, 587 (12th July, 1191), a man swam from Acre with letters in which the 
besieged described the slate to which they were reduced, and declared that all was 
certainly lost and that the besiegers would strike off their heads in case the place 
w r as taken by storm; they had therefore consented to capitulate on the following 
conditions : the town was to he delivered up with all it contained, such as en- 
gines of war, military stores, arms and ships; a contribution of two hundred thou- 
sand dinars was to he paid ; five hundred prisoners, not otherwise designated, and 
one hundred whose names were mentioned, should be delivered up and the cross 
of the Crucifixion should he restored. The beseiged would then be allowed to 
retire in safety, carry oil* their personal property, such as money and clothing, 
anti take with them their women and children. By another article they engaged 
to pay four thousand dinars to the Marquis f Conrad of Monfcrrat ) who had been 
the chief director in this negotiation. When the sultan heard the contents of these 
letters, he disapproved in the most formal manner of the arrangement which had 
been made and took the matter greatly to heart, lie assembled those grandees of 
his empire who were capable of giving good advice and asked them what was to 
be done. After wavering in his resolutions and hesitating between conflicting 
thoughts, he remained greatly troubled in mind, but at length 
ding, that very night, the same swimmer to the besieged garrison, wfiP 
a letter in which he blamed the arrangement concluded between the parties. 
He was still hesitating when behold I the standards of the enemy, their 
crosses, their fires and their distinctive emblems appeared on the walls of the 
town. This was on the noon of Friday, the 1 7th of the latter Jumada of the 
same year. The Franks uttered simultaneously a loud cry which fell like a 
heavy stroke upon the Moslims who, in their deep affliction, began to wail, lo 

groan, to weep and lo lament.” — Farther on Ibn Shaddad says : The Franks 
vol. iv. 08 
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•• set out from Acre with the intention of taking Ascalon, and followed the 
“ shore-road whilst the sultan kept opposite to them with his army. On reaching 
“ Arsuf they fought a battle by which the strength of the Moslims was greatly 
44 broken. Advancing in the same order as before, they reached a halting-place, 
44 and there was terminated the tenth day of their march from Acre. The sultan 
44 then went to ar-llanila, where news was brought to him that the enemy intended 
44 to rebuild Jaffa and establish in it a garrison with provisions and instruments of 
“ war (62). lie therefore called in his ordinary counsellors and asked their advice 
44 respecting Ascalon, whether that place should be demolished or preserved. They 
44 were all of opinion that aMlalik al-Aadil should remain and face the enemy whilst 
44 the sultan himself went to destroy Asealon ; for it was to he feared that the Franks, 
44 if they occupied it whilst it was still inhabited, would he enabled, from thatposi- 
44 tion, to lake Jerusalem and cut off all communication with ligjpt. The troops 
44 were, besides, unwilling to enter into a place where they might meet with the 
44 same fate as had befallen the Moslims of Acre. It was therofoic decided that As- 
“ calon should he destroyed and that the oonsenation of Jerusalem should he pro- 
‘ 4 ferred to e'ery thing else. The demolition was to begin hv ruining simultaneously 
41 different parts of the city which were indicated before hand. This assembly was 
44 held on Tuesday the 17lh of Shaban, 587 ,9th September, A. D 1191). On the 
44 morning of the next day, they set out for Ascalon. ’’ — In another place, Ibn 
Shaddad sa\s: 44 lie (Salfih ad-J)in ) spoke to me respecting the destruction of the 
44 town, after having conversed with his son al-Malik al-Afdal on the same subject, 
and he finished by saving : 4 I should rather lose all my sons than throw down a 
44 4 single stone of that place; hut since God has decided that it must be done and 
44 1 since it will he advantageous for the Moslims, b\ what means can it be avoided?’ 
The same author says elsewhere : 44 When the resolution of destroying Ascalon was 
44 formed, God made him feel the necessity of that [sacrifice) and perceive its utility; 
“ especially as the Moslims would he unable to keep the place. — The work of des- 
44 truction was begun on Thursday morning, the 19th of Shaban. The task of de- 
44 molishing the w r alls was shared among the troops, each emir and his men having 
44 one of the curtains and one of the towers assigned to them. When these troops 
,4 entered into the town, the inhabitants uttered loud cries and lamentations; for it 
44 was a very agreeable town, protected by strong walls, possessing lofty buildings 
44 and much liked as a residence. The destruction of Ascalon was a great affliction 
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44 for the people ( the Musulmam), and loud were the lamentations of the inhabitants, 
then forced to quit their homes. They sold whatever they could not carry away, 

* * giving for one dirhem an object which was worth ten . A dozen of hens were sold for 
44 one dirhem; all was confusion in the town; the inhabitants went to the camp, 
“ whence some set out for Egypt and others for Syria, and all underwent the greatest 
44 hardships (on (he way). The sultan and his sons did their utmost to ruin the 
“ town before the Franks were aware; he feared that the enemy might hasten up and 
“ render the destruction of the place impossible. The people (soldiers) passed a 
lt very uncomfortable night, fatigued as they w ere in tuilingat the demolition of the 
“ place. That same night a courier armed with a dispatch from al-Malik al-Aadil 
4/ in which was mentioned that the Franks bad parleyed with him fora peace and 
44 that they asked to retain for themselves all the towns of the sea -coast (03). He felt 
“ that there was an advantange in such an arrangement; knowing, as he did, that 
41 his troops w r erc harassed with Warfare and burdened with debts. He therefore 
“ authorised his brother to treat [with the Franks) and make such arrangements as 

* 4 he thought fit. At an early hour on Friday, the 27lh ofShaban, he was seen pres- 
44 sing the work of destruction and hastening the efforts of his men. He gave them 
4 4 permission to take as much grain as they pleased out of the granary in which the 
44 produce of the mtra (land-tax paid in kind J was hoarded up; for he feared that the 
*' Franks might burst into the town before lie could carry it off. He then gave or- 
*' ders that the town should be burned, and the soldiers set fire to the houses. The 
“ demolitions continued till the end of Shuban and, on Monday, the 1st of Rama- 
“ dun, the sultan ordered his son al-Malik al-Afdul to take charge of that work and 
44 finish it with the assistance of his own people; and 1 saw that prince carrying wood 
4 ‘ for the purpose of keeping up the fires. On Wednesday, the 3rd of Ramadan, lie 
“ arrived at ar-Ramla and then \ isited Ludd, which place lie ordered to be demolished 
44 after inspecting it. The castle of ar-Ramla w 7 as demolished at the same time. On 
“ Saturday, the 13th of Ramadan, he retired with his troops towards the high lands, 
44 in order that the soldiers might he able to send off their beasts of burden for the 
44 things of W'hich they stood in need (G4). The sultan then made the circuit of an- 
“ Natrun and, by his order, the demolition of this strong castle was commenced. " 
— Ibn Shaddad then relates that al-Ankctdr ( Richard , roi d’Anglcterre), who was 
one of the greatest of the Frankish kings, sent to al-Malik al-Aadil, requesting an 
interview. Al-Aadil consented and, on Friday, the 18th of Shauwal, the same year, 
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they had a conversation which lasted for the greater part of the day and they sepa- 
rated on terms of sincere friendship. Al-Anketdr requested of al-Aadil to procure 
for him an interview with the sultan, and the latter, to whom al-Aadil spoke on the 
subject, consulted the grandees of the empire. They were all of opinion that the 
answer should be : 44 Let there be peace between us; the interview may take place 
11 after. ’’ A messenger then arrived from al-Anketar and said (in that king's name ) : 
“ Your friendship and good will are what I desire. You say that you have given 
‘ 4 to your brother these countries here, in the Saliil. Now, I wish you to judge 
44 between him and me and divide that region between us. As for Jerusalem, it 
44 must, of course, be included in my share. ” The envoy spoke to a great length on 
the subject and the sultan replied by fair words. The messenger, on whom this 
(reo^ption) made a deep impression, was then authorised to retire. 44 After the en- 
44 voy’s departure/’ says Ibn Shaddad, 44 the sultan said to me : 4 Were we to make 
44 4 peace with them, we should never be secure from their perfidy. Were 1 to 
44 4 die, such an army as this could never again be assembled and the Franks would 
4 4 4 become powerful. What I had best do is to continue the war against the inti- 
44 4 dels till I expel them from the Saliil or till 1 meet with my death. ’ Such was 
4 ‘ his real opinion, but he was obliged to make peace. ” — 44 Then, *’ says the same 
historian, 44 envoys passed back and forward for the purpose of establishing the 
44 peace.” — He gives a long account of these (proceedings), but that, I omit, be- 
cause we have no necessity for it. Then took place a number of events which I 
abstain from noticing, the account given of them by the author extending to so 
great a length ; the abstract of it is that peace was concluded and ratified by oath on 
Wednesday, the 22nd of Shaban, 588 (2nd Sept., A. I). 1192). A proclamation 
was then made, announcing that peace w T as established and declaring that the Mos- 
lim territory and that of the Christians should equally enjoy repose and security; so 
that persons of either nation might go into the territory of the other and return 
again, without fear and without apprehension. That day, crowds were assembled, 
and the joy felt on both sides was such as God alone could conceive; but the Almighty 
knew well that he [Saldh ad-Dtn) had not made peace through choice and freewill 
but for a certain advantage : his troops were tired of war and manifested openly 
their unwillingness to obey orders. God alone knew what that advantage was to be : 
Salah ad-Din died subsequently to the peace; had he died when the (previous) events 
were taking place, Islamism would have been in danger. The troops which were 
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arriving from distant coantries for the purpose of reinforcing the army, received per- 
mission to return home and departed. The sultan, having no longer any cause of 
uneasiness from that quarter, resolved on making the pilgrimage (to Mekka). The 
Moslims now frequented the territory of the Franks who, on their side, visited that 
of the Moslims ; goods and merchandise were carried to the towns, and a great num- 
ber of the Christians went to visit Jerusalem. The sultan also set out for the pur- 
pose of inspecting that place; his brother, al-Malik al-Aadil, went to al-Karak; his 
son, al-Malik az-Zahir, proceeded to Aleppo, and al-Afdal, his other son, departed for 
Damascus. The sultan, during his stay in Jerusalem, distributed fiefs to his people 
(his officers) and authorised them to return home ; he made also preparations for a 
journey to Egypt. Having no longer any desire of making the pilgrimage, he con- 
tinued to mind what lie was engaged in till he at length learned positively that al- 
Anketar had sailed for his own country on the 1st of Shauwal (10th October, 1192). 
He then decided on entering into the Sahil with an escort of cavalry; his intention 
being to examine the slate of his maritime fortresses, advance to Banyas, go from 
that to Damascus, pass a few days there, return to Jerusalem and then set out for 
Egypt. Ibn Shaddad says : t4 He ordered me to remain in Jerusalem till his return, 
44 so that I might direct the instalment of an hospital and the completing of a college 
44 which he had founded there. He departed on the morning of Thursday, the 6lh 
44 of Shauwal, 588 (15lh Oct., A. 1). 1192) and, after inspecting his fortresses and 
“ remedying their defects, he arrived in Damascus on Wednesday, the 26lh of 
44 Shauwal. There he found his sons, al-Malik al-Afdal, al-Malik az-Zahir, al-Mahk 
44 az-Zafir Muzaffar ad-I)in al-Khidr, surnamed al-Mushammer, and his younger 
44 children. He liked that city and preferred it as a residence to all others. On 
44 Thursday morning, the 27th of the same month, he held a public audience so 
44 that the people, who longed to see him, were enabled to gratify their de- 
4 ‘ sire. Pieces of verse were then recited to him by the poets, not one of 
44 whom, from the highest to the lowest, staid away. He remained in the city, 
“ spreading out the wings of his justice, pouring forth the showers of his liberality 
14 and beneficence, and putting a slop to the acts of oppression which his subjects 
41 had to complain of. On Tuesday, the 1st of Zu ’l-Kaada, al-Malik al-Afdal gave 
14 a great dinner to al-Malik az-Zahir who, on arriving at Damascus and learning that 
44 (his father ) the sultan was on his way (to that city ), had stopped there in order to 
44 have the pleasure of seeing him again. He seemed to have felt in his mind that 
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44 the sultan's life was drawing to its end, for, on this occasion, he repeated again 
“ and again the parting farewell. At this repast al-Afda! displayed magnificence 
“ worthy of his noble heart; it was as if he intended to render an equivalent for the 
41 hospitable reception which he found at his brother’s, on arriving that prince’s city. 
“ All those, who held a high rank in the world and those (who were entitled to one) 
“ in the next shared in that repast. The sultan also was invited and, to give 
4 ‘ his son satisfaction, he went there. I have been told that immense crowds had 
“ assembled to witness the splendors of that day. — Al-Malik al-Aadil, having ins- 
“ peeled al-Karak and terminated all the ameliorations which be intended to make 
44 there, took the road of bis provinces (east of) the Euphrates and reached Da- 
“ mascus on Wednesday, the 17th of Zu ’1-Kaada. The sultan went out to meet 
“ him and, whilst he awaited his arrival, he hunted over the country around Gha- 
* 4 ‘ baghib and from that to al-Kcswa. When they met, the hunting recommenced 
41 and it was at a late hour on Sunday evening , the 11th of Zu ’1-llijja, 588 (18th 
“ Dec., A. D. 1192), that they entered into Damascus. The sultan continued to 
11 hunt with his sons and his brother, going over the grounds about Damascus and 
44 visiting the places inhabited by gazelles, lie seemed to have found in the chase 
“ some relief from his continual fatigues, his toils and his lengthened vigils. This 
u might be considered as his last farewell to his children and to the spots where he 
44 used to take his pleasure. He thought no more of his projected journey to Egypt, 
“ other affairs having turned up and other projects being formed. ” The same his- 
torian says : “ 1 received from him, at Jerusalem, a letter by which he called me to 
“ his court. Heavy rains were then fallingand the mud was very deep, yet 1 set 
“ out from Jerusalem. My departure took place on Friday, Hie 23rd of Muharram, 

* 4 589 (29th Jan. A. D. 1 193), and 1 arrived at Damascus on Tuesday, the 12th of Safar 
“ (17 Feb ). The 15th of that month, which was a Friday, the sultan rode out to 
“ meet the pilgrim-caravan, and that was the last lime he got on horseback. On 
“ the eve of Saturday he felt a great lassitude and, a little before midnight he had 
4 * an attack of bilious fever. This indisposition was more in the interior of the body 
44 than in the exterior. On Saturday morning, be felt greatly exhausted in conse- 
“ quence of the fever, but did not let his sufferings appear. I and al-Kadi al-Fadil 
“ went to see him ; his son al-Malik al-Afdal came in also, and we remained sitting 
“ with him for a considerable time. He complained of the agitated night which he 
4 ‘ bad passed and felt some relief in conversing with us. A little before noon, we 
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44 retired, but our hearts remained with him. We then received from him the order 
“ to partake of a repast at which al-Malik al-Afdal presided; al-Fadi), not being ac- 
tl customed [to such things ) went away, but I went in and found the tables laid out in 
“ the Southern Hall, and al-Afdal sitting in his father’s place. Being greatly af- 
“ fected at the sight, 1 had not the courage to sit down, and withdrew. His occu- 
“ pying that place was considered as a had omen and caused many tears to be 
44 shed on that day. From that time the sultan’s illness continued to increase; 
41 w r e went to visit him regularly, morning and evening, and al-Kadi ’1-Fadil enler- 
“ ed with me into the sick-chamber several limes every day. His disorder was in 
44 the head, and the absence of the physician who was well acquainted with his consti- 
44 lulion and who attended him constantly whilst journeying and sojourning, led peo- 
“ pie to think that he had not long to live. The [other) physicians were of advice that 
44 blood should be drawn, and, on the fourth day, he was bled. The illness then 
44 became more intense; the moisture of ihe body diminished, exsiccation prevailed, 
44 and the state of the patient became worse and worse, so that he was rendered cx- 
“ tremely weak. On the sixth day, and the seventh and the eighth the disorder in- 
44 creased gradually and reached such a height that the intellect became deranged. 
14 On the ninth day, he had fainting fits and refused the draught which was offered 
44 to him. The city was filled with apprehension and the people [the merchands) 
44 were so much alarmed that they removed their goods from the bazars. All the 
4k inhabitants were overcome with grief and affliction such as could not be described. 
“ On the 10th day of the illness, two injections were administered and procured 
* him some relief. This exciled great joy among the people, but the malady still 
44 increased and the doctors at length despaired of the patient’s recovery. Al-Malik 
“al-Afdal then began to make the people [and the troops ) swear allegiance to 
44 himself. On Wednesday, the 27th of Safar, 589 (4th March, 1 193), after the hour 
“ of morning prayer, the sultan breathed his last. The day of his death was, for 
44 Islamism and the Musulmans, a misfortune such as they never before suffered 
“ since they were deprived of the four first khalifs. The palace, the empire and the 
44 world were overwhelmed with grief such as God only could conceive. I often 
44 heard of persons saying that they would willingly die in order to save the life of 
44 one whom they loved dearly; but, till that day, I considered such declarations as 
44 mere hyperboles and lax expressions; now, however, I solemnly declare, after my 
41 own feelings and those of others, that, if the life of one man could be redeemed 
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“ by the life of another, many lives would have been offered to save his. Al-Malik 
“ al-Afdal held a sitting after his father’s death, in order to receive the condolences 
of the people. The corpse was washed by ad-Daulai. ” — The person thus deno- 
minated bore the title of Dia ad-l)in and his names were Abu ’1-Kasim Abd 
al-Malik, the son of Zaid, the son of Yasin, the son of Zaid, the son of Raid, the son 
of Jamil. lie belonged to the tribe of Thalab ( alh-Thalabi ) and drew his descent 
from al-Arkam ( al-Arhami ). He was a doctor of the Shafilc sect and filled 
the place of preacher (Zhatib) at Damascus. His death took on the 12lh 
of the first Rabi, 598 (10th Dec. A. D. 1201). — Being asked respecting the 
year of his birth, lie replied : “ The year 507” (A. 1). 1113-4), but afterwards men- 
tioned other dates; God knows best! He was buried in the cemetery of the martyrs 
f Wlk&b iv ash-Shuhadd), outside (the gale called ) Bab as-Saghir. — Ibn Shaddad c.on- 
tinoJPthus : \\ hen the afternoon prayer was said, the body was brought out in a 
coffin overwhich a sheet was spread as a pall. At this sight a loud outcry was raised 
and the people began to weep, to lament and to pray over the corpse in successive 
bands. It ^as then carried back to the garden-house in which the sultan had resi- 
ded during his last illness, and was buried under the eslrade at the western side of 
it. The asr ( vol . Lp. 594) prayer was on the point of being said when the body was 
lowered into the grave. — Ibn Shaddad then expatiates on the subject, but I omit 
his discourse lest I should fatigue the reader, lie concludes his work with a verse 
composed by Abii Tamraam at-Tai {rol. /, p. 348) and which we give here : 

Those j ears and the people who liml therein hau* pawd ai\a\ ; years and people lhne disap- 
peared like dreams. 

May the Almighty have mercy on him [Sal till ad- Din) and sanctify his soul ! for 
he was the ornament and the admiration of the world. — Sibl Ibn al-Jauzi (vol. J. 
p. 439) sa\s, in his chronicle, under the year 578 (A. I). 1182-3) : “ On the 5th of 
“ Muharram, Salah ad-Din set out from Old Cairo, on his way toSjria and halted 
“ at al-Birka (G5). The great officers of the empire went out to bid him farewell 
“ and the poets recited to him valedictory poems, lie then heard a voice, outside 
the lent, pronounce these words : 

4 ‘ Enjoy now the odour of the ox-eyes which grow in JVajd ; after this e\ening, you will find 
" ‘ them no more. 
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“ The person who spoke was sought for, but could not be found. These words 
4< saddened the sultan’s mind and were considered by those who were present as a 
“ bad omen. Indeed, they turned out to be true, for the sultan was kept so much 
“ occupied by the affairs of the Eastern provinces and by the Franks, that he was ne- 
11 ver able to revisit Egypt. ” — I may here obsene that the line just mentioned was 
taken from a piece of verse that may be found in that section of the Hamdsa which 
contains the amatory poems. Our professor, Izz ad-Din Ibn al-Alhir [vol. II. p. 288) 
relates the same anecdote under another form in his greater historical work, lie 
there says : 1 1 An extraordinary example of an evil omen’s being fulfilled is the follow- 
11 ing: When the sultan left Cairo, he stopped where his lent was pitched, till the 
“ troops were collected into one body. He had with him the principal officers of 
“ the empire, the doctors of the law and the eminent literary scholars, some of whom 
lt were there to take leave of him, and others to accompany him on his journey. 
tL Each of them was saying his word on the subject of adieus and separation from 
“ friends, when a tutor of one of the sultan’s children thursl forward his head, over 
“ the shoulders of the company, and pronounced that verse. Salah ad-Din who, a 
i( moment before, was very gay, shuddered at the had omen and all the persons in 
41 the assembly felt ill at ease. He never again returned to Cairo. ” — Ibn Shaddad 
says in the first part of his historical work : “ He [Salah ad Din) left, on dying, nci- 
k< thcr gold nor silver in his treasury, with the exception of forty-seven Nasirian 
%t dirhems (GO) and one gold piece coined at Tyre. He possessed neither estates, nor 
44 houses, nor lands, nor gardens, nor villages, nor tillage-grounds. Immc- 
diatelv after his death, al-Kadi ’j-Fadil wrote to al-Malik az-Zahir, the sovereign 
of Aleppo (fad one of the sultan’s sons, a letter of which we here give the contents: 
u — ‘You hare in the apostle of God an excellent example. (Koran, s. 33, v. 21); verily 
4t the carthfua/e of the (last) hoar (will be) a terrible thinfj. ( Koran, s. 22, v. 1). — 
I have written this to al-Malik az-Zahir; may God grant him good consolation, alJe- 
4i vialc his affliction and give him a compensation for it on that hour. — The Moslims 
44 have received a violent shock; tears have furrowed every cheek, hearts have come 
41 even to the throats. [Koran, s. 23, v. 10), and 1 have said to your father, who 
w ‘ was my master, a farewell never to be followed by another meeting. I kissed 
44 bis face for myself and you; to almighty God I delivered him now vanquished 
44 in dexterity, weakened in strength and resigned to the will of God. There is 
“ no might nor force but through God. At his door troops were marshalled up 
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“ and arms were (ready) in their scabbards, but they were unable to repel this af- 
44 fliction ; no king can resist the decrees of fate. All eyes are shedding tears, all 
*« hearts are humbled and our only words are : 4 Let God’s will be done ! for thy 
44 4 sake, o Yusuf 1 are we in sorrow ! * As for counsels, you need them not, and as 
41 for my opinion, the stroke I have received prevents me from forming one by dis- 
44 tracting my attention. But, to judge from the aspect of affairs, (/ shall say that,) 
44 if concord reign, you will suffer no other loss than that of his noble presence. If 
44 otherwise, his death will be a less misfortune than the evils which may happen. 
44 That is the main subject of apprehension. Receive my salutations! ’ — llow ad- 
44 mirably well said! In this short epistle he has displayed great novelty (of expres- 
44 sion) even when inserting in it sound advice, suitable to a state of things which 
would make a man forget his own interests.” — 1 have gi\en a separate article to 
all the sons of Salah ad-Din whose names occur in the present notice, and have 
indicated the dates of their birth and their death. — Those whom I mean arcal-Afdal, 
az-Zdhir and al-Aziz. The only one of them whom 1 have passed over is al-Malik 
az-Zafir, surnained al-Mushammer and, as I ha\e mentioned his name in this arti- 
cle, it is necessary for me to say something concerning him. He bore the title of 
Muzaffar ad-Din and the names of Abu 'd-Dawam and Abu ’1-Abbas al-Khidr. He 
was designated by the appellation of al-Mushammer because he exclaimed, when 
his father shared his states between the elder brothers : I also am ready (mu- 
shammer), — This became a nickname by which he w'as generally known. He 
was born in Cairo on the 5lh of Shaban, 5G8 (22nd March, A. 1). 1173), and 
had for mother the same w r oman who gave birth to al-Malik al-Afdal. He died 
at Ilarran, in the month of the first Jumada, C27 (March-April, A. I). 1230); 
being then with his cousin, al-Malik al-Ashraf, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil. A I- 
Ashraf did not then possess Uarran ^hc was only passing through it on his way to the 
country of ar-Rum (Asia Minor), where he was going on account of the Khowa- 
rezmites (67). — Another author says : The (body of the) sultan Salah ad-Din remai- 
ned interred within the citadel of Damascus till a tomb was built for its reception, 
on the northern side of the Kallasa, which edifice lies to the north of the great 
mosque of Damascus. This (mausoleum) has two doors, one opening on the Kallasa, 
and the other on a street in which there is no thoroughfare and which is conti- 
guous to the Aziziya college. — 1 entered into this kubba (chapel with a dome) by the 
door which gives on the Kallasa and, after reciting a portion of the Koran over the 
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grave, I invoked God’s mercy on its occupier. The warden, who was also the inlen- 
dant of the kubba , then produced to me a packet containing Salah ad-Din’s 
body-clothes, among which I remarked a short, yellow vest [habd) with black 
cuffs (68), and I prayed that their sight might be a blessing to me. — The same nar- 
rator says : “ The body was removed from the citadel to this kubba on Thursday, the 
“ i Oth of Muharram, 592 (15 Dec. A. D. 1195), and Koran-readers were attached 
“ to the establishment, with servants to keep it in good order. Some time after, 
<k his son, al-Mahk al-Aziz Imad ad-Din Othman, the same of whom we have spoken 
‘ 4 [ml. II. p. 195), look Damascus from his brother, al-Malik al-Afdal, and erected 
“ at the side of this mausoleum the college which bears the name of al-Madrasa ’l~ 
“ Aztziya and endowed it richly. — A grated window of the kubba looks towards 
“ the college, which is one of the most noted in Damascus. ” — On the first Friday 
of the month of Ramadan, 680 (April, 1281), 1 visited this tomb and saw on the 
chest which it supports, the date of the sultan’s dcatli followed by these words: “ Al- 
“ mighty God! let his soul be acceptable to thee and open to him the gates of para- 
“ disc; that being the last conquest [lit. opening) for which be hoped. ” The war- 
den of the place told me that this prayer was of al-Kaili 'J-Fadil's composition. — 
Wlien the sultan Salah ad-Din became the master of Egypt, there was not a single 
[orthodox) college in that country, because the dynasty which had reigned there 
followed the doctrine of the Imamians [the Shiites) and did not admit the utility of 
such establishments, lie therefore founded, in the Lesser Karafa, near the tomb of 
the tmdmas-Shafi, a college of which we have spoken in our article on Najm ad-Din 
ul-Khubushani (t. II , p. 645). — lie built also another college in Cairo near the 
mausoleum which is dedicated to al-llusain, the son of Ali, and settled on it a 
large endowment, lie converted into a college for the Uanifilcs and endowed richly 
the house which had belonged to Abbas, the same person of w hom w e have spoken 
in our articles on az-Zafir al-Obaidi (to/. I. p. 22*2) and al-Aadil Ibn Sallur (ml. II. 
p, 35t). — lie endowed also very richly, for the Shufites, a college in Cairo which 
goes under the name of Zain at-Tujjar (69). Inside the citadel [kasr) of Cairo he built 
an hospital, on which he settled conquerable property. Another hospital, richly 
endowed, and a Khdngdh [content for dervivhes ) were founded by him in Jerusalem. 
In Old Cairo lie founded a college ( madrasa ) for the Malikiles. — I have often thought 
of that man’s acts and said to myself : “ lie was fortunate in this world and must be 
“ so in the next; here he wrought those famous deeds, such as his numerous con- 
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“ quests, and founded so many establishments richly endowed and of which not one 
** is publicly known by his name. The college founded hy him in the Rarafa is cal- 
11 led by the people Ike Shafitc college; that which is near [al- Husains) mosque is de- 
“ signaled by them as the Mash-hed ; the khangdh is named after Said as-Suwada (71); 
“ the Ilanifite college is called the Madrasa of Saif ad-Din; that which is in Old 
“ Cairo bears the name of Zain at-Tujjar and the other college in the same place is 
called the Malikile. Here is really an example of good worlds done secretly, it 
“ is remarkable that the college founded by him in Damascus, near the hospital of 
“ Nur ad-Din, is called the Saldhinn after him, though it is without an endowment, 
“ and that his Malikite college, in the same city, does not bear his name. For 
“.this favour (, that of escaping from vain-ghmj ,) he was indebted to the grace of 
“ *’ Though he possessed so extensive a kingdom and such vast dominions, 

he was extremely kind and condescending ; being atTable to all men, tender-hearted, 
full of patience and indulgence. lie befriended the learned and the virtuous, ad- 
mi tied them into his society and treated them with beneficence. Towards talents of 
all kinds he was favorably inclined and, being a great admirer of good poetry, he 
would repeat pieces of verse before the company al his assemblies Often, say 1 hey, 
did he recite the following lines, attributed by some to Ahu Mansur Muhammad ibn 
al-Ilusain Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-IJusain Ibn Ishak al-IIimyari, and, by others, to Abu 
Muhammad Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn Khairan, who was governor of Almeria in Spain 
and who bore the surname of al-Aamiri because his grandfather, Khairan, was one 
of the captives made by al-Mansur Ibn Abi Aamir : 

The harbinger of spring let its voice he heard, and the image of my beloved visited me in a 
dream, taking every precaution against jealous spies. J had nearly awakened those around 
me by the joy which that visit gave me, and she, through desire, had nearly loin asunder the 
veil which concealed her love. I awoke when my hopes had led me to imagine that I would 
obtain my utmost wish; hut then, my happiness was changed into sorrow. 

It is related that he admired greatly the following versus composed hy Nashu ’1- 
Mulk Abu ’1-liasan Ali Ibn Mufarraj, surnamed Ibn al-Munajjim, who was a native 
of Maarra tan-jNoman (< al-Maarri ), but had settled and died in Cairo. They were 
composed on the cuslom of giving a black die to gray hair : 

It is not for the uncomeliness of gray hair that they arc dyed ; for. certainly, hair, when it 
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loses its colour, is still more uncomely. But they do so because, when youth is dead, its 
dwelling-place is blackened in order to denote how greatly the loss is regretted. 

It was related that [the sultan ), on pronouncing the words : youth is dead, would 
take hold of his mistress, look at her and say : Yes, hy Allah I youth is dead. — The 
kdtih Irnad ad-Din al-Ispahani states, in his Khartda , that the sultan Salah ad-Din 
had just commenced to reign when he wrote to one of his friends in Damascus 
these two verses: 

O you who are absent (and far) from us, though our recollections have rendered you my 
neighbours (, present) in my heart! Ever since I have been deprived of you, I see you visibly, 
with the eyes of my imagination. 

As for the two /astdas which, as 1 said, were sent from Raghdad hy Siht lbn at- 
Taawizi, the poet imitates, in one of them, a poem composed hy Suit Durr (i\ 7i, 
p. 321), of which l have given some versos in the life ol the vizir al-Kunduri [vol. III . 
p. 292) and which begins thus : 


It this the requital which my fellow men receive for their love? 


Here is lbn at-luawizi’s kasida ‘ 


It thy custom, when in love, resembles mine, slop thy camels at the two sand-hills ot Ya- 
hi in, and kiss a soil which my very eyelids would kiss, were my camels to hear me up to the 
tops of its hills. Seek there for mv heart, under the pretext of discovering its gazelles; hut my 
folly is caused hy other gazelles than those of the sandy desert! My poem (./m reeded) be- 
tween the tents, but, to turn away suspicion. 1 spoke only of large-eyed gazelles. VYere it not 
through dread of foes, I should ha\e designated the glances of those maidens and their graceful 
hearing by other emblems than tender fawns and pliant branches. W hat admirable pearls were 
concealed, on the day of their departure, within the vaulted palanquins l each of them surpas- 
sing in beauty its companions and requiring no ornament to set it off; maidens who, when 
they appear, display the moon o! heaven in ( the hrujhnot* of\ their cheeks and (of) their lore- 
heads. In the morning, their (shuthiy) teeth had scarcely flashed forth their lightnings when 
my eyelids poured forth floods of tears. If they perceive not the breath of the zephyr, it is be- 
cause they have just passed near the sighs proceeding from my afflicted heart. When the 
camels lodked back, as they ascended the mountains, I also turned my head, and that gesture 
excited a tender sadness in her heart and mine. O Salma ! if you break your engagements 
with me, the person in whom I placed my trust is no longer worthy of confidence. Your pro- 
mises were made to a dupe, hut, in affairs of tender passion, 1 am not the first lover who has 
been duped. (Art with) mildness ! the moment of separation has c» uelly oppressed one whose 
tears flow without control and who remains as a pledge in the bonds of love. But what have 
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I to do with the affection of fair maidens, so parcimonious of that {lone) which, for me, was all 
I needed? Vet, why should I complain, if they defer the payment of what they owe me, whilst 
their glances shed with impunity my heart’s blood? Let me give up these follies! what have 
fair maids to do with a man who has now passed his fiftieth year? Asking gifts from a miser 
or expecting good-faith from a deceiver is , for me, the greatest of afflictions. O that she who 
is so sparing of favours to her lover had learned liberality from Salih ad-I)in I 

Here is the second hasida : 

Ilow long must I be pleased with loving 5011, and you he displeased? How long will you 
afflict me with false imputations and then upbraid me? Mv only failing is to have incurred 
y our disdain; and every time that v our disdain was manifested, vou said that the fault was 
mine. Testify your dislike in every manner; I have a heart not to be cast down by affliction. 
l)o you think that I can ever feel consolation if deprived of you? sooner will you show kind- 
ness than I receive consolation. On your account, my bosom burns, through sadness, with a 
: fire not to he extinguished, and the sources of my tears are never dried up. Have you for- 
gotten those days and nights which we passed in sport, giving free career to wanton folly ? 
those days in which there was no detractor ready to count my passion for you as a crime, no 
censor ready to blame me. You formerly rendered justice to my love and, in fondness forme, 
you faced the same perils which J boldly encountered. But now I am satisfied if. during my 
slumbers, your image passes near my couch and appears to me at night, during my dreams. I 
did not think that the days of love would pass away, just as a new garment is worn out; nei- 
ther did I imagine that 1 should ever be divested of the raiment of youth. But, at length, the 
clouds of delusion were dissipated, the guide which led datkne.ss on its way took the right path 
and the shades of night withdrew. Maidens, fair and handsome, now shun ^/e* < : So.'id hoods 
me not, andZainab pretends not to know me. She whom 1 loved, being shocked at the white- 
ness of my hair and the thinness of my body, exclaimed : “ The best pari of you lias disnp- 
“ peared. ” (/ rep/nd •; “ If you find fault with my body, your waist also is thin; disdain 

“ not the whiteness of my hair; your teeth also are white {admulnn. 

That is admirably said ! He lias enounced the idea as perfectly as possible, though 
he imagined that the root shanab signified the whilencss of the teeth. He employed 
it as having that meaning and thus completed the expression of his thought, which 
was this : when she whom he loved reproached him with his infirmities (and ema- 
nation ), he twitted her with the thinness of her waist and, when she expressed her 
dislike of white hair, lie retorted by saying that her teeth also were w hile. It was if 
he said that the whiteness of his hair was counterbalanced by the whiteness of her 
teeth. But, he was mistaken in supposing that shanab had that signification : 
this word, as employed in the language, does not mean the whiteness of the teeth but 
their sharpness . Some say, however, that it designates their coolness and sweetness, 
but the other meaning is the right one. The sharpness of teeth indicates youth, 
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for they are sharp when they first appear and, after serving for some years, they are 
ground down and lose their acuity. The thought itself is borrowed from a well 
known /mida, in which the author, an-Nabigha ad-Dubyani, says : 

No defect can be found in them except the state of their swords, which arc notched with 
striking upon hostile squadrons. 

Mention has been made of this verse in our article on Orwu Ibn az-Zubair [vol. II. 
p. 200), where the reader may find it. The l;dlib Balia ad-l)in Zuhair Ibn Muham- 
mad (vol. 1. p. 542), recited to me, as being of his own composition, a piece of verse 
in which one of the lines, offering a similar thought, is as follows : 

There is no defect in her except the languor {fit. the weakness) of her eyes. 

Let us resume and finish the text of the kastda composed by Sibt Jbn at-Taawizi : 

You who seek for the pleasures of life when your hair has turned gray! [kno/r that) time 
which maketh all things pass away, lias also passed away ( for you). Do you think, after coun- 
ting up your forty years, that you can still obtain the favours of the fair? That, alas ! would 
he highly difficult (72;. Dwelling of my beloved! were it not for my Ozritc love (73), noser 
should I ha\e rejoiced at the aspect of glimmering lightnings, deceptive {of our hoyrt that ram 
iroufit fall ii/Hin (hr country m tc/iuh yon arc situated). i\e\er should that have been; novel 
also shall I commence degrading my self-respect [tnj snhatiny ijif/s) ! never shall I do so as 
long as the beneficence of Salah ad-Din flows by, copious as a torrent. 

All the pods of the age celebrated the praises of Salah ad-Din and came from e\ory 
quarter to partake of his beneficence. One of them was Alam ad-Din os-Shutani, 
the same whose article wc have given amongst those of the Hasans (vol. I. p. 403), 
and who made that sultan’s eulogy in a hasida rhyming in R and beginning thus : 

I sec victory attached to your yellow standard; proceed therefore and conquer the world, fot 
you are worthy of its possession. 

Another poem was composed in his praise by Muhaddab ad-Din Abu Hals Omar 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Nasr generally known by the surname of Ibn as- 
Shihna '1-Mausili (the son of the governor of Mosul). It begins thus : 

Let the salutation of a lover, emaciated by his passion, be borne to the females of the tribe 
which has now separated. 
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Tliis hast da contains one hundred and lliirleen verses, two of whicli are currently 
known. One of them is the following: 

I love vou for the noble qualities which I am told that you possess; the ear can he smitten 
with love as well as the eje. 

This thought lie borrowed from Bashshar Ilm lhird, who said : 

Know, good people ! that im ear is enamoured of a person in that tribe ; hr the ear is some- 
times enamoured sooner than the e\e. 

The second of these verses in the fo 

Mv hopes said to me : “ If vou meet the sons of An fib, vou will prosper. ” 

Eulogies were composed on Salah ad-lh'n hy Ilm kalakis [vol. III. p. 5‘17 , Ihn 
az-Zarawa, lhn al-Munajjim t Nashu ’ l-Mulk i, lbn Sana ’l-Mulk to l. III. p. 58B1, 
Ihn as-Saati [vol. II. p. 328). au-Kajrani al-lihili, Ihn Duhn al-llasu al-Mausili 
Muhammad lhn Ismail lbn llarndan al-Khaiiam and other peels, most of whom 
we hau 1 noticed in this historical wotk. If 1 have given a great evlent to this 
Lu giaphical notice, I shall excuse myself m the word.- of the poet al-MutanaLlii : 

'I he nohlenes- of him whose merits 1 extol gives nobleness to my verses, the eulogy of a bns< 
fellow ( tint lull ) js itself abated. 


The word tinbdl signifies a man of stature. — In the present article, where we re- 
lated that [the Fatimidc khalif) al-Aadid sent for Salah ad-I)in in order to invest him 
with Ihc vizirship, mention is made of llie proverbial expression : / meant Amr, but 
God meant khurija. — As some of my readers may not he acquainted with ils origin 
and signification, l will explain it, so that they may not be obliged to search for 
its meaning elsewhere. The Amr here spoken of was the son of al-A/isi and belon- 
ged to the Sahmide branch of the Koraish family. Ilis father was the son of Wail, 
the son of JJashim, the son of Soaid, the son of Saad, the son of Salim , the son of 
Amr, the son of llusais, the son of Kaab, the son of Luwai. Amr’s surname was 
Aim Abd Allah, of, as some say, Abu Muhammad. He was one of the Prophet’s 
companions, having embraced Islamism in the eighth year of the Hijra, anteriorly 
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lo llie conquest of Mekka. That city was taken by the Prophet in the month of Ra- 
rnaddn, A. H. 8 (Dec. -Jan. 629-630). This statement is rejected by some (tradilio- 
nists ), who say that lie became a Moslim in the interval between the expedition of al- 
Hudaibiya and that of Khaibar; but it is nevertheless the true one. He and Khalid 
Jbn al-Walid al-Makhzumi set out with Othman Ibn Talha Ibn Abi Talha, a member 
of the Koraishide family called the Rani Abd ad-Dilr (al-Abdari), and went to the Pro- 
phet, who was then at Medina and before whom they appeared asMoslims. On seeing 
them, the Prophet said [lo his companions) : 44 Mekka has cast out to you the most pre- 
44 cious of its treasures." (74) — Al-Wakidi (vol. ///. p. 6I)savs : 44 Amrlbn al-Aasiwas 
l< already a Moslim when he went to join the Prophet, He had become a convert 
at the court of an-Najasbi , the king of Abyssinia. With him came Othm&n Ibn 
44 Talha and Khalid Ibn al-Walid. They arrived at Medina in the month of Safar 
“ (A. II. 8). Some say that he did not leave Abyssinia till he became a believer in 
“ Islamism and that his conversion was brought about in the following manner : 
44 An-Najashi said to him : 4 Tell me, Ann ! how it happens that you take no con- 
44 4 cern about the affairs of your cousin {Muhammad). Ry Allah! he is really 
44 ‘ God’s apostle. ' Amr replied : 4 Are you sure of that?’ An-Najaslii answered : 
“ * Yes, by Allah! so follow my counsel.’ On Ibis, Amr left him with the inten- 
14 lion of going to join the Prophet. He was then sent off to Syria by the Prophet 
“ with an armed troop, for the purpose of calling his father’s maternal uncles to the 
44 Moslim faith, and he arrived with three hundred men at as-Salasil, which is a wa- 
“ tering-placc in the tcrrilorily of the Judhfim tribe, in the country possessed by the 
/ Kodfta. Thai was the reason why this expedition w r as called the Inroad of Zdl as - 
44 SaldsiL Reing afraid that his troop was too small, lie wrote to the Prophet 
44 for assistance and received from him a reinforcement of two hundred horsemen, 
44 part of them emigrants from Mekka, the rest natives of Medina, and all of them 
4 4 belonging to noble families. Amongst them were Abu Bakr and Omar. The 
4 4 command of this detachment was given by the Prophet to Abu Obaida Ibn al- 
41 Jarrah. When they came up, Amr Ibn al-Aasi said ; 4 I am your chief and you 
“ are only my auxiliaries/ To this, Abu Obaida replied : 4 By no means! you are 
44 the chief of those whom you have with you, but I shall be the chief of those who 
44 are with me I * As Amr rejected this proposal, Abu Obaida said : The apostle of 
44 God made me this recommendation : When you reach Amr, give, both of you, 
iJ examples of obedience and let there be no dissentions between you; so, if you re- 
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“ fuse lo obey me, I must obey you. Amr replied : I refuse to obey you. — Abu Obaida, 
on hearing Ibis, sal uled him and stood behind him at the public prayer, with all 
“ the troops, the number of which amounted to five hundred men.” — Amr Ibn 
al-Aasi was appointed by the Prophet to llic government of Oman and held that place 
till the latter’s death. Jn the twelfth year of the Hijra, Abu IJakr sent him to Syria 
with Yazid Ibn Abi Sofyan the Omaiyide, Abu Obaida and Shurahhil Ibn Ilasana. 
Klialid Ibn al-Walid then came from Irak and joined them. The first conquest 
effected by them in Syria was that of Bosra , which they took by capitulation. 
Omar Ibn al-Khallab, who succeeded to the hhalifalc on the death of Ahu Ilakr, gave 
the command of the troops to Ahu Obaida, and by this chief was effected the con- 
quest of Syria. He gave also to Yazid Ibn Abi Sofyan the government of Palestine 
( Filistin ), a province of which the capital was ar-Ramla. When Abu Obaida died, 
Mo fid lhn Jahal succeeded in the command, and, on Moad’s death, Yazid Ihn Abi 
Sofyan look his place. Yazid died also and was succeeded * by his brother 
Moawia lhn Abi Sofyan, and Omar sent to the latter a diploma investing him 
with the authority which had been exercised I*y Yazid. All these governors died in 
the eighteenth year of the Hijra; being carried off hv tin* plague which then raged 
at Amaicds, a town of Syria, situated between Naplus and ar-ltamla. Some say that 
Yazid died at Damascus in the month of Zii T-Ilijja, A. 11. 19 (Mov.-I)ec., Gil), 
subsequently to the conquest of Osai ia (Ktiisariya . After the death of Yazid, 
Omar gave to Amr Ihn al-Aasi the governments of Palestine and the Jordan ( 1'nlunn ;; 
to Moawia he confided those of Damascus, Jhalbck and al-Dalka, and to Said Ihn 
Aamir Ihn Ili ihyem lie gave the government of Emessa. After that, all (he provinces 
of Syria were united under the command of Moawia, and Amr, having received from 
him a written order, set out for Egypt in the twentieth year of the Ilijra (V. I). Gil), 
took that country and governed it till the death of Omar. During four years, 
Olhman allowed him to retain that command and then replaced him by his own 
foster-brother, Abd Allah Ihn Saad Ihn Abi Saili al-Afimiri. Amr Ihn el-Afisi then 
retired to Palestine and made an occasional visit to Medina. When Olhman was 
murdered, he accepted an invitation from Moawia and, having gone to join him, he 
fought on his side at the battle of Siffin. It was there that he managed the arbitra- 
tion which those who are conversant with this branch of science (hislonj) are well 
acquainted with. When Moawia obtained the supreme authority, Amr asked from 
him the government of Egypt and adressed to him, one day, a request drawn up 
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in this form : 

Moawia ! I shall not sacrifice to you my religion (i. c. my h'gy/iness in the next life) unless 
I obtain from you (the good things of) ibis world; see therefore w hat urn have to do! If vou 
give me Egypt, consider yourself to have made an excellent bargain; for 1 am an old (ex/x- 
rienced) man who can be hurtful {to ha foes j and useful [to /ns ft (ends) {TS). 

lie then obtained from Moawia tlie government of Egypt and continued to hold it 
till he died, being at that lime ninety years of age. — His death look place on the day 
of the breaking of the Fast (t si Shamcdl) A. 11. 43 (Glh Jan., 6G4). Other 
accounts indicate the years 42, 48 and 51 as the dales of that event, hut the true one 
is what we have just given. He was interred at the foot of Mount Mokatlam. — His 
son Abd Allah recited over him the funeral service and, on his return, presided (as 
tjorcrnur)ai the public prayer which is said on the festival of the fast-breaking. Moa- 
wia replaced this Abd Allah hv his own Mother, Otba Ibn Abi Sofvan. About a year 
afterwards, Olha died, and Moawia appointed Maslamalbn Mukhallad to the vacant 
place. — Aiurlbn al-Adsi was one of the bravest horsemen among the Kuraishidcs 
and, in the lime of paganism, he was one of their heroes. IJy his shrewdness in 
worldly matters and by the soundness of his judgment, he stood pre-eminent. 
\\ lien Omar wished to tell a man that he was a shallow fel'ovv, he would say to him : 

1 declare that the same Being who created y<»u cicaled Arnr! " meaning (God, 
who created things by) contraries. — ALu ’1-Ahbas al-Muhairad (rol. III. p. 31) 
i elates as follows, in his Kamil : “ When Arnr was on his death-bed, Jbn Abbas 
“ (rob 1. p. 89) went in to him and said : Abu Abd Allah! I heard you 
“ often say that you would like to meet with an intelligent man who was on the 
“ point of death, in order to ask him what were his feelings. Now, 1 address that 
41 question to you. Amr replied : 1 feel as if the sky was applied closely to the 
“ earth and that 1 was between the two, breathing as if through the eye of a needle. 
“ After these words, he exclaimed : 4 Almighty God ! take away from me what you 
“ 4 please I’ Ills son having then come in to him, he adressed him thus: ‘ My son I 
“ 4 take that chest! ’ The oilier replied :/ 1 have no need of it.’— ‘ Take it; ’ said 
“ Amr, 4 it is full of money. ’ — * 1 have no need of it; ’ said the son, 4 I had ra- 
‘ tlier it were filled with dung (76). ’ After that, he (Amr) raised up his hands 
41 and said : ‘ Almighty God! you ordered and I disobeyed; you forbade and I Irans- 
14 ‘ gressed; I am not innocent enough to deserve pardon neither am I so strong 
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* that lean prevail (over your will).' He then brealhed his last (j&li). — The 
verb (ja Li) which is also written (K U) incans to die; a poet has said in employing 
the word (j&li) : “They do not bury those among them who are dead. ' — 
As for the Kbarija whose name occurs in the proverb, lie was the son ol Hudhafalbn 
Ghanim Ibn Abd Allah lbn Auf Ibn Obaid lbn Owaij Ibn Adi Ibn Kaab, and 
w'as one of the Adi family, which is a branch of the Kuraish tribe. 44 lie assisted at 
44 the conquest of Egypt and, having obtained a lot of ground at Old Cairo, he look 
“ up his residence there. — lie commanded the fourth part of the auxiliary troops 
“ which Omar lbn al-Khaltab sent to assist Amr lbn al-Aasi in conquering Egypt. 
44 When Amr governed that country in the name of Moawia lbn Abi Sofyan, Ivlia- 
“ rija commanded the shurta (the police-cavalry) of Old Cairo. — lie was assassi- 
“ nated in the fortieth year of the Hijra by a kharijite who had mistaken him 
“ for Amr. ” — So says lbn Yunus (col. /. p. Oh) in his history of Old Cairo, 
and the same statement is made in lbn Abd al-llarr’s Jsltdb , where the genealogy 
is set out in the form which it hears in our statement. The same author adds : 
“ It was said that he alone counted for one thousand horsemen. ” According to 
some persons versed in genealogy and history, Amr lbn al-Aasi wrote to Omar lbn 
al-Khatlab fora reinforcement of three thousand horse, and Omar sent him [only 
three men ) kbarija ibn lludhafa, az-Zubair Ibn al-Auwam ( vol. II. p. 109) and ai- 
Mikdad lbn al-Aswad 77), kbarija was at the taking of Old Cairo, and it is said 
that he acted there as a Uadi when Amr ibn al-Aasi was governor; others state that 
Ife was the commander of Amr’s shurta. He continued to res.de there till he was 
murdered bv one of those Kharijitcs who had conspired to kill Ah Ibn A hi Tahb, 
Moawia Ihn Ahi Sofyan and Amr Ibn al-Aasi. kbarija had been sent, that 
day, by Amr, to preside as his deputy, at the morning prayer. The assassin, being 
taken and brought before Amr Ihn al-Aasi, said : “ Who is this man before whom 
“ you have brought me?” They answered : 11 Ann* Ihn al-Aasi. ” — “ Who was 
1 * it, ” said he, “ that 1 killed? ” They replied : “ kbarija. ” On hearing this, 
lie said : 44 1 meant Amr but God meant khArija.” Some say that the words 
were : “ You meant Amr, etc. ” and attribute them to Amr, hut God knows 
best (78). The murderer belonged to the tribe of al-Anbar Ihn Amr lbn Tamini 
and bore the name of Dadawaili or Zadawaih; according to others, he was 
only a mawla of that tribe. 44 It has been slated that Kbarija, lie who was 
“ mistaken for Amr Ibn al-Aasi and killed by the Kharijite in Old Cairo, was a 
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“ member of the Salim family, the same to which Amr belonged.” — End of what 
the aulhor of the IstUb says on the subject. Another historian relates that 
Amr Ibn al-Aasi was obliged by a derangement in his stomach to remain at 
home that night, and that Kharija was presiding [in his slcad ) at the evening prayer 
when the Kharijile killed him. (They add that) Amr said afterwards : 11 My belly 
“ never rendered me any service except on that night.” — Such is the origin of 
the proverb. An allusion to this event is made by Abu Muhammad Abd al-Majul 
Ibn Abdun al-Andalusi (79) in the elegy (kosida) composed by him on the downfal 
of the A ftasidcs who reigned at Badajoz and beginning thus : 

Misfortune afflicts (us, first) b\ its aspect and then by the traces helm It it lews'. 

Here is the verse containing the allusion : 

Since fortune accepted the life of kharija for that of Amr, she might have obtained the lives 
of as man} as she wished in exchange for that of Ali. 

It is a splendid kastdu and contains a great quantity of historical allusions. A 
full commentary was composed on it hv the eminent literary scholar Abu Manvdn 
Ahd al-Muliklhn Abd Allah Ibn Bad run al-Uadrarni (a descendant from the Arabs of 
Iludramaut and) a native of Silves {in Portugal, ash-Shilbi) (80). We terminate 
here our discourse on the proverb, hut, as the verse requires to he explained, I shall 
give here the commentary, in ahiidging it, for it is rather long. — Historians tell us 
that Ali Ibn A hi Talib was proclaimed klialif the same day on which Olli— 
man Ibn Allan was murdered. Then began the revolt of those people who fought 
against him at the battle of the Camel. In our article on Yumul Ibn al Muzarra 
(p. o92 of this vol.), we have spoken of that conflict in a continued narration and 
noticed the main facts of it. After that was fought the battle of SilTin, when M ga- 
wd a Jbn Abi Sofyan theOmaivide and Amr Ibn al-Aasi revolted against Ah Ibn 
Alii Talib. [This khalif) marched from Irak to attack them and they advanced from 
Sjria to meet him. The encounter took place at Siffin, on the border of the Eu- 
phrates and in the vicinity of ar-Kahaba. This famous battle was fought in the 
thirty-seventh year of the Hijra (A. 1). 657). The Syrians, being overpowered, re- 
quested Ali lo let matters be settled by arbitration ; messengers went to and fro seve- 
ral times, and Ali at length consented to the proposal. On this, a number of his 
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partisans abandoned him, saying : “ You have submitted a question of religion to 
44 the judgment of men and not to that of God. ’* They departed for an-Nabraw&n, 
and Ali went there, fought with them and exterminated nearly all of them. This 
conflict is generally designated as Die Battle of the Kharijites. — Things continued 
jn a troubled state for some time and they [the surviving Kharijites ) assembled and 
said : 44 Ali, Moawia and Amr Ibn al-Ausi have ruined the cause of the nation; 
“ could wc kill them, things would he all set to rights.” Abd ar-ttaliman Ibn 
Muljam al-Muradi then offered to kill Ali. “ How will you manage?” said they. 
He replied : “ I shall take him unawares.” Al-IIajjaj Ibn Abd Allah as-Sarimi (81), 
surnamed al-Burak (the sluggard ), offered to kill Moawia, and another individual, 
called Dadawaih, or Zadawaih, the same of whom we have made mention in 
speaking of Kharija Ibn Hudhafa, declared that he would slay Amr. It was agreed 
upon that these murders should be accomplished on the same day. Ibn Muljam 
went to Kufa where Ali was and, having purchased a sword fur one thousand dir- 
hems (82), he steeped it in poison till it could absoib no more. When Ali went to 
say the morning prayer, Ibn Muljam rushed out from a place of concealment and 
wounded him on the head, exclaiming : 44 It is for God to judge, not for you! ” 
Some say that he struck him whilst celebrating the prayer. This happened on Fri- 
day morning, the 17th of Ramadan, A. II. 40 (24th Jan. 661), but other dales 
have been given. — Al-Burak as-Sarimi went to Damascus, where Moawia was, at- 
tacked him whilst lie was in prayer and wounded him in the sitting-part. Some 
say the nerve of generation was cut through, so that he was never afterwards 
capable of begetting children. — Of Amr we have spoken in our account of 
Kharija. — There is a abridged explanation of the proverb and the verse ; 
God know best ! 


(1 ) This genealogy is evidently an impudent forgery. 

(2) Sec Mr Caussin de Perceval’s Earn sur I'/aston-e des Amhc*, tome It. pp. 407 et suiv. 

(3) See Essai, etc., t. II, pp. 499, 529. 

(4) In Johannsen’s lhstona Yemani will be found some account of al-Moizz, SalAh ad-Din's nephew. 

(5) Our author says that this word should be pronounced rfuzrfdr, but he is mistaken. 

(G) Zinki was murdered whilst besieging a Muslim chief who was holding out in Kalftt Jaabar. The l 
>i martyr {shahid) was given to li ; m by persons who wished to gain the favour of his son Nur ad-Dln. 

(') See vol, I, p. 290 and vol. Ill, p. 028. 
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(8) This is tie work of which the text, with a latin translation, was published at Leyden, in 1732 by 
Albert Schultens. Farther on, Ibn Khallikan givrs nuinoious extracts born it. 

(9) This work is not noticed by Ilajji Khalifa. From its title, Alt jam as-Safer, which means Dictionary a, 
the journey , we may suppose that it Contained an account, arranged in alphabetical order, of the learned and 
eminent men whom the author met with in hi-, travels and of the ii.loimation which lie received from them. 

(10) ’Jins was the name of a large belviderc or pavilion winch was erected on a hill, in the neighbourhood 
of the mosque of Tfilfin, by al-Malik as-Sahh, the son ol al-Malik al-Kamil, between the years 640 and 647 
of the Hijra (A. D. 1242-1249). Al-Makn/a gives an historical account of this edifice in his khilat ; see the 
llulak edition, vol. II, p. 133. 

(11) According to the author ol the Maraud al-ltlild y there was a castle in the neighbourhood of Tripoli 
Minch boro the name of ul-Muunulhtra ; tliat is; the hllle watch-tower. This castle, situated on one of the 
tops of mount Lebanon, gives its name to a trail of ri.unlrv, 20 miles S. ot Tripoli. 

(12) Ibn Khallikan [ml. //. p. 53 b) places Ibn Hektihin's death in 7m J-Kaada, a month sooner than the 
date given by Ilm Sliad'\id, 

(13) Those extracts from Habit ad-Din’s work d » n<*t ol a ays agree with the text given in the printed edition ; 
they am often fuller. 

(14) I read mullALuha . 

(16) Tins pas-age has hern alroadv iit-erh d in the h’o of Shavvar {vol. I , p. 609). The expression ala yad 

Kfuldim KhiUs remicicd here bv a snvnnt attwhnl to the pnvate service, is translated differently and 

perhaps, less exactly, in the first volume. A. Scimltens renders it by per eunuchum, which is certainly a 
mistake. 

(hi) Apparently, the arrestatmn of Shawar. 

(17) There is no difference let ween the air. cuts unless it ho that, according to the latter, the two parties 
mot by accident. 

(is) Tins is also extracted from the wmk (1 Balia ad-Diu. 

(19) For the exp).. nation of this proxei hi.il evpiev-’oii , see towards the end of the present article. Abu 
’l-l’ed, 1 gives it m Ins Anr.ats, m dcr the year 4n oi the llijia, and -o docs Ibn Badnin, 111 bis commentary on 
the 4 asrln td Ibn Abdun, page 167 of prole .»r ])o/y’s toiimn. 

(£0) This ap| tears to be one of the savings attributed to Muhammad. 

(21 1 See vol. 11, p. 341, and my trail hmon of ilm Khaldun s Prolegomena , vol. I, p. XXX and vol. II, p. 64. 

( 22 ) A well Known prou rb <d winch the orig 11 is thus related : an Arab caught a gazelle hut had no ins- 
trument to Kill it. The animal, in struggling to e-capo, pawed up the sand and laid bare a knife which bad 
Icon eoneealc 1 ll*“re. 

(23) The passage whit h here follows is evidently nut ol its place; and, as some of the manuscripts do not 
give it, we may consider it, as an addition made by 11m Khallikan on the margin of his copy, without his in- 
dicating where it was to he inserted. 

(24) laterally : and two goats d;.. not fight for it with their horns. 

(23) Al-Mahdi, the first Fatimide sovereign was pi iced on the throne A. II. 297. 

(26) The Fatimides reigned tw T o hundred and seventy years; they possessed Egypt during two hundred 
and five years. 

(27) In the second volume, page 331, is a note on the sort ofhandwriting called mnnstib. To the obser- 
vations contaiued in it, the following remarks may be subjoined. The neskhi handwriting got into use 
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before the middle of the first century of the hijra. It was nothing else than the stiff and clumsy kfific, re- 
duced to a running 1 hand. It spread throughout all Muslim countries, and has continued unchanged till this 
day in Mauritania. In the liast, a slight alteration was made in this character by lbn al-Bawwah, and* from 
it i> derived that neskhi which prevails there and which was most probably what was called the mansfth cha 
racier. The mans ah is therefore a simple modification of the old neskhi , and by no means, as had been 
supposed, the net liln itsell ; it is the oriental hand, as the old neskhi is the occidental. 

(28) Literally : may the morning-rains water it ! 

(20) Lit. : a residence. 

(SO) For the hislorv of these .meiont Yemenite princes. Mr C.nissin de Peicevnl's E'sni may be com lilted. 

(.11) The word rendered here b\ hood is ridd. wlmh word designate^ a curtain . a sheet or any large piece 
of stuff serving to cover the body. The hthnm is a \cil covering the lower pan of the lace. 

(32) For the reason of Modal* s being denominated the aimer of the red tent (liainra), see Mr Caussin 
de peiceval s Essui , tome I, pacre ISO. 

(33) Literally : 0 tlion who n-nii. if"! mid ,m eve winch was (awed h\ lone weeping. 

(34) In Kngh-di, this idea ini^lil J*e expressed i>\ the words : She is as dear to me os the pupil of my eve; 
but Arabian lovers preserved their mistn's-es m their eves or in then heart-. 

^35) AJ-Mahk as-S.Uth was oniv eleven veats ot age on the death ol Ins t.itlier Nurad-Lin. 'I he emirs o| 
the deceased sultan, thinking that tli** young piiuee would be saler at Aleppo than at Damascus . sent him oil 
to the former < llv undet the protection and guidance ol hutnnshtikm . nun of Mosul. It vva- the latter vv ho 
arrested lbn ad-D.iva at Aleppo, whyh citv was then torn bv buttons. Pa it ol the population was Shiite and 
devoted to the Falnmde<; the rest prolosod the orthodox faith. Slums ad-Diu lbn ad-Ddya, one of Ni'ir ad- 
I)in‘& principil emirs, had obtained liuin Inin the govcrnmeul ol Aleppo but was obliged to keep within 
tin- citadel, as another emir, Hadi ud-Dni, commanded m the city. Mm hludl lbn al-kfuMisliAb was hiidi ol 
the place and, auorJing to lbn al-Uloi. he was also chief of the militia nhdtUh and ot the Shiite parlv . All 
these emirs were jealous one ol the other; each ol them endeavoured to become sole ina.*ter at Aleppo and 
o' lam the guirdiauship of the young prime, so .is to govern under his iiaimo One plotted against theothet s 
lite <md every sort of treat hery was practised by them against tlicn rivals, till ktimushtikiu arrived m Aleppo 
and jinpriM»ned them all. — (Kanial ad Dm s Zuh In tai-IInlnh.) 

3*» !n\) Shams ad -Dm lbn al-Mukaddam had been named guardian of the young prince, Al-Maiik as- 
s alih. Alarmed bv the conduct of Saad ad-Din Kumushtikin (Gumishtihin i. c. stiver warrior), he sided 
with Salah ad-Diu and put that prince m possession ol Damascus. 

(3t») Kurftn Ibiinat 'the j,enki nf Hamah, i-. the name ol it lull situated at about ten miles from that citv, 
m a north-western duection. 

(87) The deleat ol the MoMmis at Itamla resulted from a false tnancnuvce on the field of battle. Their com- 
mander ordered the Iroops of the lelt wing and these of the right to change places when the action had al- 
ready commenced. Th° of oration tailed and brought on the defeat of the* army. 

(38) Moshm historian*, dengnate the sovereigns ot lesser Armenia by the title of Hut Uhin (the son of Leon). 

(80) Knrayelli , a Turkish word ngnilvmg suhjc t to siroccos t (literally, to the black mnd) y designates a moun- 
tain-pass in the province of Kerkur, on the eastern bank of the Tigris. A road leading from Mosul to Baghdad 
passed through it. The true orthography ol the name is given in Ain't l’-Fcd.Vs own copy of his Annals. 

Uc) The text has (the daughter of his brother ); but manage between uncle and niece is forbid- 

den by the Moslim law. Besides, al-Addii, the lady’s lather, was az-ZAhir’s uncle, not his brother. 
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(41) The author should have said : the king and his brother Jofri ( Geoffroi de Lusignan ). Farther on, he 
falls into the same mistake. 

(42) Literally : how their teeth were set on edge. 

(43) Some manuscripts read : thirty thousand. 

. (44) Our author inserts the whole Idler and then states his reasons for doing so. The document itself is 
written in a most pretentious and affected style, lull or enigmatical expressions, verbal quibbles and obscure 
allusions. Some of the passages arc so turned that they seem to express the very contrary of i he writer’s 
meaning. This extravagant stylo was highly fashionable at that period. The tcxl of this epistle l>cing very 
difficult to understand, has varied greatly under the hands of the copyists. Some passages of it are here 
rendered by innjcclure. 

(45) The August Diuuin (ad-I)iw.in al-Azi/j was the title by which the khalif himself was then designa 
ted and which was prescribed by the court etiquette ol the time. Other examples of it occur in the works of 
contemporary historians. 

(4C) Here, the meaning ol the original text is very doubtful. 

* (4 7) This appears to be .1 maxim ol Muslim law. The writer cites it with relerence to the violation o, 
trcatiO'' by the Christians. 

(4 8) The Sft/Jira is an enormous stone in the very center of the mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem. It is sup- 
posed to he the same upon wlmli the Jew* set up the tabernacle. 

(t‘j) Ibis ^ another ol the passages in which the meaning of the text is doubtful. 

(!>0) Here again the meaning ol the text is very douhttul. 

(51) Tlie writer meant to sav that 1 * 0 d would alwavs grant victory to the Mnsli n>. The preposition and 
,ls complement a»e tho-e vvhuh occur in the Muslim war-cry : Help from Hud mid a speedy victory. Such 
grammutiiui allusions weie greatly admm'd. 

(52) The translator ha- hcie eudcavouied to find a meaning for a paSSige the text of which is evidently 

lorrupt. lly the substitution ol toi and lor a phrase is obtained which might 

he rendeied thus : Thev Would not patiently endme the sen dude of the ed>/c in order to avoid the enfran- 
chisement of the flat. That seems to mean : they would not submit to the edge ol the sword and die 1*1 
order to avoid he-ng wantonly struck, when prisoners, vv.th the Hat side of it. 

; 53) Iaterallv : reached the Snnnh; 1 . e. tlie star vvlmh we call Spica vin/uns. 

(54) Tlie text may also siguilv : of unveiling himself lor wir. In cither ease, its true meaning is difficult 
to he discoveiid. 

(35) This is an allusion to the ‘J2nd veise ot the 19th surat of the Koran, which Sale renders thus : “ They 
“ say : the Merciful hath begotten issue. Now you have uttered an impious thing; it wanteth little but on 
i( occasion thereof, the heavens be rent and the earth cleave in sunder. ” 

(30) According to Muslim doctors, the shooting stars are fire-brands cast by the angels against the demons 
who go to listen at the gales of heaven. 

(57) The khalif must have expected that this conquest would have brought him in money ; Salfth ad-Diu, 
being aware of that, gives him to understand that there was none for him, 

(58) Most of the manuscripts omit tins passage. 

(59) Some manuscripts read Jandar, 

(00) Some of the manuscripts have Tall al-Jadiya . 
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(62) In “many of these extract?, and hero pariicu’arly, Ibn' Khallik&n has abridged the narrative made by 
Ibn Shaddiid. — The note (61 ) has been supressed. 

(63) Or : all the p’aces of the SAlnl. 

(64) Onr author read very inattentively the text of Balia ad-Dtn, who says that the sultan returned to the 
fulls so that his men might send their beasts for forage. 

(<; 5) Al-Birka (Me pond) is probably the same which is situated at eleven miles north of Cairo and is 
usually called Birkn tal-Hajj {The pond of the pthjrims ). 

(Of.) The Nasinan dirhems were probably iiwribed with the names of al-Mahk an-N;\sir Salih ad-Din. 

(07) Ja'Al ad-Din Khowarezni-ShAh had laid siege to Akhlat, in Armenia, which fortress was then gover- 
ned by one of al-Malik al-Ashral's lieutenants. 

(08) Sinh appears to be the meaning ol the Arabic words, which, if rendered literally, signify : and the 
head ol the two sleeves with black. 

(69) Abu ‘1-AbbAs Ahmad Ibn al-Muz/alar Ibn al-Ilusain. suriiamed Z.un at-TujjAr, wax a native of Damascus 
amt a doctor of the & halite rite, lie professed in SalAli ad-Din’s college and died in the month of Zu ‘1- 
Kaad't, 691 (Oct. — Nm. A.D. 1196'. — (Makri/i’s, A'/ itnt, ml. II, p. 303.) 

(70) This note hat. been suppress*). 

(71) Slid as-Suwada was one ol the eunuchs (uHi'nl'm) employed in the Kasr, or palace, of the Fdtiirudes 
at Cairo. lie was enfranchised by the klialil al-Mustan ir and put to death in the month ol ShaaUn, B4 '♦ 
(A. D. 1 1 49). — [K'ntnt, vol. II, p. 16.) 

1 72) Here billows a \e s* which i* gi\en in two manuscripts, but the text <■! it i* M»rrujt. The meaning ul 
it seems to he that, to court a young girl LA*i ) when ones, hair has turned gray, is nothing more or less 
than an act of folly. 

(73) The young linn of the tribe ot 0/r.i were novd as ardent, passionate and devoted losers. See the 
i ouiinentary on llarin *> Mnknt/nit f page '.TO ol de Saiy’s edition. 

(74) Literally • the liagments of its 1i\*m , a well known expression. 

(76) To be hurtful and useful was one of the talents which, according to the Arabs, were required lo t mi 
the character of a perfect man. 

(7u) Abd Allah Ibn Amr was extremely pious and dexout. home of the Tiadiiions handed down by Imiii 
have been adopted as genuine by al*ltokh;iri. For the date ol In*, death see \ol. II , p, 20s. 

(77) MikdAd llm Amr Ibn Thalaln, a member ol the tribe of Kuida and the adopted sou of al-Aswad Ilm 
A hd Vaguth, was one of the earliest of Muhammad's companions and assisted him in all his battles. At that 
of Bair he was the onlv lmisulman who fought on horseback and, for that reason, he obtained the title ol 
Fans .il IslAm {the cavalier of L/amnm). He was present at the conquest of Egypt. His death occurred at 
al-Jurf, a place ten miles distant fioin MeJina, A. II. 33 (A. D. 653-4), being then aged nearly seventy years. 
He tra smittid down 4 number o! Traditions, some of which were accepted as authentic by ul-BukhAri. — 
( Tahfitb ; Ntifiim ; TahnkAt al-Fuknhd.) 

(78) The text merely says : God knows xxlncli of the two said so. The translator has rendered the phrase 
more intelligible by adding the words : Some say that the words were. 

(79) Ibn AMon, a native of Evora, in Spam, was highly distinguished as a poet and composed a celebrated 
elegy on the downfal of the Aftasidc dyi asty which reigned at Badajoz. lie h«.d been patronised by) these 
princes, but aft- rwards, he entered into the service of the Almoravide chief who ha*’ overturned their throne. 
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He died at his native place, A. H. 529 (A. D. 4134-5). Ia the year 184(>, professor Dozy published at Lcy«len 
the text of this poem with lbn Badrftn’s commentary. See the next note. 

(80) lbn Badrftn, the commentator of lbn Abdfin’s poem, was an accomplished literary scholar. He com- 
posed his work in the last half of the sixth century of the llijra, between A. D. 11G3 and A. D. 1184. Little 
is known of his history, but he appears to have inhabited Seville. His commentary on the clumsy, lumbe- 
ring kashla of lbn Abd6n is a learned, instructive and very interesting work. 

(81) Or, as-Suraimi. The names and surnames of tins individual are not well ascertained. They vary in 
each historical work and even in manuscripts of the same work. 

(82) One ^thousand dirhems would be equivalent t<> twcnty>Lve pounds sterling; rather a large sum for a 
sword. 


AL-M UWAFFAK I BN AL-K11ALLAL. 


Abu ’1-llajjaj Yusuf, the son of Muhammad al-khallul (the vinegar-maker ), bore 
the title of al-MuwalTak (favoured by God). He was president of ihe Board of Cor- 
respondence, in Old Cairo, under tbc reign of al-Uafiz Abu T-Maimun Abd al-Majid 
al-Obaidi (, the Falimide / halif ) whose life we have already given (vol. II. p.179), 
and of that prince’s successors lmad ad-l)in al-bpahani [vol. III. p. 300) says of him, 
in the Kharida : lie was the superintendant of Egypt and the pupil of its eye ; com - 
“ bining (in himself) all the noble qualities of which that country can justly boast. 
“ lie w r as charged with the correspondence and had a great falcnt for inditing epis- 
“ ties, writing them in wliatcver (style) lie pleased. He lived to an advanced age 
“ hut, having lost his sight in the latter part of his life, he remained unemployed 
“ and never left his liouse till he exchanged it for a tomb. He died three or four 
“ years after the conquest of Egypt by al-Malik an-Nasir {Said ft ad- Din). ” This au- 
thor then gives a number of pieces composed by him in verse, and some of these we 
shall reproduce farther on. Dili ad-Dln Abu T-Fath Nasr Allah lbn al-Alhir (vol. III. 
p. 54i) l surnaraedal-Jaziri(</ie native tf Jeztral lbn Omar), and afterwards al-Mausili 
(the native of Mosul), mentions him in the first chapter of the work entitled Al- 
Washi 'l-Markilm, and says : “ In the year 588 (A. 1). 1192), al-Kadi T-Fadil Abd 
“ ar-Rahim lbn Ali al-Baisani (vol. II. p. Ill), being then at Damascus andem- 
il ployed as scribe in the service of Salah ad-Din’s government, spoke to me in these 
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“ terms: * The art of epistolary wriling flourished and prospered under the dynasty 
41 • of the Alides [Falimides) ) and the Board of Correspondence was never without a 
44 4 chief holding the first rank, not only by his place but by his style, and maintai- 
‘ ' 4 ning, with his pen, the authority of the sultan, it was then customary for the 
44 * directors of public offices, when any of their children grew up and had acquired 
“ 4 some knowledge of literature, to present them at the Board of Correspondence 
44 4 in order that they might be instructed and exercised in epistolary wriling, and 
44 4 that they might sec and hear (Iioid things were done there). My father, who was 
“ 1 then kddi in the frontier town of Ascalon (11, sent me to Egypt, under the reign 
4 4 4 of al-Hafiz, one of their khalifs, and told me to go to the Board of Correspon- 
4 4 4 dence. The person who was then at (lie head of that establishment was called 
44 4 Ibn al-Khallul. When J entered into his office, I stood respectfully before him 
44 4 and told him who I was and what 1 came for. He received me in l he most obli- 
4 4 4 ging manner and said : 4 What means have you procured for yourself in order 
4 4 4 to acquire the art of epistolary writing?’ 1 answered : 4 None at all, unless it 
4 4 4 be that I know by heart the noble Koran and the Hamdsa — 4 That, said lie, 

4 4 4 will do.’ He then told me -to attend him regularly. After going often to see 
4 4 4 him and exercising my talent in bis presence, lie bade me turn the verses of the 
4 4 4 Hamdsa into prose. This I did, from the beginning to the end of the book. 

4 4 4 He then told me begin again and 1 obeyed.’’ End of Ibn al-Aihir’s relation. 
— After borrowing it from him and giving it under this form, I met a person who 
had assiduously cultivated polite literature, and particularly that branch of it 
(biography); no man was belter acquainted than he with the particulars of ah 
Kadi ’l-F.ldil’s life. From him I learned that the truth of Ibn al-Athir’s rela- 
tion could not possibly he established and that he must have made some mistake in 
it. Al-Kadi ’l-Fadil, said he, did not go to Egypt till az-Zafir, the son of al Hafiz, 
was on the throne; he arrived there with his father for an affair which concerned 
them personally. I then found in a note written by myself and taken from 
some source which I cannot now discover, that al-Kadi ’l-Ashraf , the father of 
al-Kadi ’l-Fadil, was a native of Ascalon and acted as deputy-kadi and superin - 
tendant (ndzir) in the town of Baisan. He went to Egypt in the reign of az-Zafir, 
the son of al-Hafiz, in consequence of a discussion which he had with the governor 
(icdlt) of the place respecting a large and very valuable estate which they {his family) 
held in their possession. The governor, through complaisance, allowed him to 
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retire without arresting him, and, for that reason, was called up to Old Cairo and 
ordered to justify himself. A fine to a considerable amount was then required of 
him, but he obtained protection from one of the grandees of the empire. This gave 
rise to much talk respecting the hddi’s conduct; he was ordered up [to the capital) 
and forced to pay so much money that nothing was left to him. None of his sons 
were with him except al-Kadi ’l-Fadil. The treatment he underwent weighed so 
greatly upon his mind that he died at Old Cairo on the eve of Sunday, the Ulh of 
the tirst Rabi, 546 (28lh June, A. D. 1151). lie was interred at the foot of 
Mount Mokattam. Al-Kadi ’l-Fadil then went to the frontier city of Alexandria 
and presented himself to Ibn lladid, the kadi and superinlendanl ( ndzir ) of the place. 
That functional y, having known him by reputation and been acquainted with his 
father, took him for secrelar; . When the Franks got possession of Ascalon (A. II. 
548), his buothers came to him for refuge. The dispatches which lbn Hadid sent to 
Old Cairo weie diawn up with such extreme elegance that the clerks in the Corres- 
pondence office were filled with jealousy and, as they feared that the w i i >cr might 
he placed over them, they intrigued against him and gave az-Zafir to understand that 
the secretary in Alexandra was inadequate to the task of writing official communi- 
cations. It is related that the Mdi al-Albir Ibn Bayan, who was then director of 
that board, having gone to see az-Zafir, that sovereign said to him : 44 Write to lbn 
“lladid and order him to cut off the hand of bis secretary. ” On bearing these words, 
lie look the secretary’s defense and said : 44 My lord ! thatman is bv no means incorn- 
“ petent, but the c ( erks, being jealous of his ia^nt, have calumniated him in order 
“ that be may be ill-healed by your Majesty. ” Az-Zafir replied : “ Write to lbn 
“ 4 lladid and (ell him to send us the man; lie shall be out secretary. ” Ibn Bayau 
“ related as follows : * Some time after, 1 was d-Zafir’s levee and saw there al-Kadi 
“ 4 ’l-Fadil, who had just arrived and was standing before the sovereign, having been 
“ 4 taken into his service. ’’ — The Adlib I mail ad-Din says, in his K htnida : 4( The 
“ following verses were recited to me by Murhaf lbn Osama [vol. 1. p. 146), who sta- 
44 ted that they were communicated to him orally by al-Mu,>aflak lbn al-Khallal, 
“ who gave them as a part of a kustda composed by himself : 

Delightful were the nights {which /) passed at al-Ozaib, and sweet the meetings which were 
embellished by the meeting [with my be bred). But passed {are) those mg ins and lost the re- 
membrance [of those delights ), which would have captivated the mao whose heart was till then 
free [from love ), and deprived of res^on him who (, after suffering from unrequited love,) bad 
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been consoled. Bright arc those rosy cheeks which, by means of their beauty-spot, enchain 
even the indifferent in the bonds of love. They tell me that she is descended from chieftains 
of the tribe of Hilal; that must be true, for the full-moon also (, that emblem of perfect beauty ,) 
proceeds from a crescent [hilal). 

lmad ad-Din says also in the Kharida : “ From the work entitled Jindn al-Janan 
“ wa Mad al-Adhdn [gardens for the heart and meadows for the mind ),” — this 
work was composed by ar-Raslud Ibn az-Zubair [vol. [. p. 143), — “ l extracted 
“ the following verses of which Ibn al-Khallal was the author : 


“ (/ think) of that gazelle [maiden) the sword of whose glances could cut through sabres 
“ with its edge. By her slenderness and her sharpness she put to shame lances and scimitars. 
if People wonder how I can still be alive after Inning been afflicted by her disdain; but my 
“ body, though emaciated and exposed to the tire of her aversion, still resists, like the ambei 
“ of her beauty-spot which is placed on the furnace of her cheek. * 

“ Here is another piece of his : 

The tongue sometimes manifests and sometimes conceals (tmr thoughts) ; O that our eyelids 
could hold in their llowing tears! By the arrow of your glances \ on have struck him (your 
/over) to the heart; why then should he be blamed for shedding tears of blood? The sickness 
caused by the torture you inflicted has made him (<7< t/nn as) a signal-post [(item), yet lie never 
revealed what he knew (alem) of your cruelty. A\ by should the silent [lover) be blamed when 
bis sickness creates in each member of his body a mouth [to utter his complaints). 

Imad ad-Din gives the following [enigma) composed by the same author on a 
candle : 


Sound (in constitution) and while, it causes light to shine through darkness and (, whilst 
consuming ) by its malady, it heals the eyes (which were unable to see). In the lime of its 
youth, its crest is grey, but, as it wears away, its top is black. Like the eye, it has its cove- 
ring (the lantern), and its tears (drops), and its blackness, and its whiteness and its brighness. 


The same author devotes an article of the Kharida to the kddi Abu '1-Maali Abl al- 
Az!z Ibn al-Husain Ibn al-IIubab, and, in it, he gives some verses which that 
person addressed to ar-Rashld Ibn az-Zubair relatively to a misfortune which had be- 
fallen al-Muwaffak Ibn al-Khallal. Here arc his words : “ He was his maternal 
•• uncle,” — without indicating which of them was uncle to the other, — u and a 
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“ misfortune which happened to Ibn al-Khallal gave him a headache/’ — The verses 
which he speaks of are these : 

Hearken lo my words, Ibn az-Zubair ! for you are worthy of hearing them. We are afflicted 
with a kinsman, a doubtful one, who is of little use lo us even when he enjoys an easy life. 

If any thing good happens to him, we never hope {to partake of) it; but, if he receives a box 
on the ear, we also are sure to receive one. 

This idea is borrowed from the following verse in which the Kharijile, Ilusain Ibn 
IJafsa as-Saadi, addressed Kalari Ibn al-Fujaa [vol If. p. 522), the chief of that party : 

Thou art he from we cannot separate ; your life brings us no advantage, but your death 
would be our ruin. 

I then endeavoured to clear up what Imad ad-Din meant by the words : he was his 
maternal uncle , without indicating which of them, and I discovered that Ibn al- 
Khallal was uncle by the mother’s side to Ibn al-Hubab. — The Sail wa az-Zail , a 
work composed by Imad ad-Din as a supplement to the Kharida , contains an article 
on Ibn al-Khallal in which are given as his the following verses : 

(/ am thinking) of a gazelle (a maiden) tho fire of whose cheek has lighted up a flame in my 
bosom. She possesses eyes of which the glances assist my passion against my patience. I shot 
glances at her cheeks and she hid them under the protection of the coat of mail ( the gauze veil?) 


This last verse is borrowed from a famous poet of Baghdad called Abu Muhammad 
al-llasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jakima ( 2 ), but some say that it was taken from 
another author. I have since discovered the following piece in Imad ad-Din’s Kha- 
rida tal-Kasr ,] where it is attributed to Abd as-Sa!am Ibn al-LIakam as-Sauwaf, who 
was a native of Wasit : 

Had it depended upon me, I should have made for my use a provision before your departure. 
Your eyes shoot their arrows at my heart ; why then has your cheek put on its coal of mail ? 
Your lips arc a honey comb, and the proof of it is that we sec an aul ( the beauty-spot) creeping 
up your cheek. 

Abft T-llasan Ali Ibn Zafir al-Azdi al-Majri [of the tribe of Azd and of the city 
of Cairo) (3) relates, in bis work entitled Baddt al-Baddya, that Abu T-Kasim 
Ibn Ilani, a poet of later times, composed a satire on Ibn al-Khallal , who, 
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haying heard the piece, conceived for the author a deep hatred which he carefully 
concealed. It happened that, during one of the festivals at which it was customary 
for the sovereigns of Egypt to be present in order to hear the (poetical) elogiums 
composed in their honour, (the Falimide Ihalif] al-Hafiz Abu ’l-Maimftn Abd al- 
Majid, who was then reigning, took his seal and listened to the poems which were 
recited. When ibn Ilaoi's turn came, he read a piece in which he displayed great 
talent. MuwafFak ( Ibn al-Khallal ), being then asked by al-Hafiz what he thought 
of it, praised the poem highly and expatiated on its beauties; after which, he said : 
11 Did the author claim for himself no other merit than his descent from Abu '1- 
“ Kasim Ibn Hani (vol. Ill . p. 123), the poet of your majesty's family, the cxtoller 
“ of its glory and the versifier of its noble deeds, (that would have been quite suffi - 
for his reputation ): but there is a verse of his which the ill-humour felt by 

hiihH&n entering ioto this country induced him to compose." Al-Hafiz asked to 
hear it; Ibn al-Khallal made difficulties about repeating it and, whilst the prince 
was insisting on hearing it, he composed and recited the following verse : 

Curse upon Egypt ! its khalifale is now become a bone which passes from one dog to another. 

Al-Hafiz was greatly incensed on hearing it and deprived the author of the custo- 
mary gift; he even had thoughts of punishing him more severely. God knows 
best! — Ibn al-Khallul continued to direct the Board of Correspondence till lie was 
far advanced in age and hardly able to move about. He therefore retired to his 
house and never left it. It is staled that al-Kadi ’J-Fadil was not unmindful of his 
obligations towards Ibn al-Khallal, with whom he had resided and under whom he 
had studied, and that, during the remainder of bis former master's life, he furnished 
him with every tiling that he might require. Ibn al-Khallal died on the 23yd of 
the latter Jumada, 566 (2nd March, A. J). 1171). 


(1) Ascalon belonged, at that time, to the Fatimides of Egypt. The Crusaders took it from az-ZAfir, the son jrf 
of al-HAQz, A. H. 548 (A. D. 1153-4). . / 

(a) See vol. I, p. 171 and vol. II, p. 492. In some of the manuscripts this name is written with an H 
instead of a J. Its true prononciation is not yet determined. 

(3) According to Hajji Khalifa, this Ibn ZAflr, who must not be confounded with the author of tho Suiwdn 
al-Mutda, died A. H. 623 (A. D. 1*26). 
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YUSUF IBN II A BUN All-RAMADI. 


Abu Omar Yusuf I bn liarun al-Kindi (a member of the tribe of Kinda), surnamed 
ar-Ramudi (I) was a poet of great celebrity. Abu Abd Allah al-liumaidi 
[cut. ///. ]>. 1) says of him, in the Judwn : 4i I believe that one of his ancestors was 
“ a native of ar-Ramuda, a place situated in Maghrib, lie was a poet of Cordova, 
“ remarkable for the quantity of his productions and for the promptitude with which 
k he enounced Ids ideas , noted in that place, by people high and low, for following 
“ those paths in the various sorts of poetry which lead to general approbation (2). 
“ (So great mas his talent) that the most eminent teachers of the belles let ires at that 
•* time used to say : ‘ The art of poetry began in (the tribe of) Kinda and has been 
“ e perfected in (the tribe of) Kinda;" indicating by these words Amr T-Kais and 
“ al-Mulanabln (voL 1. p. 102), and then his own contemporary Yusuf Ibn Harun 
“ ar-R;inmdi. J might adduce to confirm that opinion the culogium addressed In 
“ the latter, in the form of a kasiia , to Abu Ali Ismail Ibn al-Kasim al-Kali (voi /. 
“ />. 210), who had just arrived in Spain. The piece to which we allude begins 
“ thus : 

‘ Who is to lx- tl»<* judge between me and mj cemureis? pain» aie rcallj pains; rm 
complaints are really complaints. ” 

Ahu Ali ’1-Kali’s arrival in Spain took place in the year 330 (A. I). 942), as we 
have already slated in his life. AI-lLumaidi then relates some of the poet’s adven- 
tures and cites a quantity of verses composed hv him. He adds that he drew up a 
treatise on falconry and had been imprisoned for some time. Abu Mansur ai-Thaa- 
J i hi (vol. 1J. p. 129) has inserted in his Yaiima tad-Dahr the piece in which Yusuf 
Ibn liarun extolled the merits of Ahu Ali '1-Kali and, after the verse which we have 
just mentioned, he introduces those which follow here : 

To preserve my tormentor (, / should enclose her icithin my body)\ but is there a single 
member of it unscathed by the torture and sufferings (which she inflicted )? If I say : “ (/ 
“ shall treasure her) in my eye, ** there my tears have their source; and if I say ; “ In im 
‘ ‘ heart, ” there is the thirst which consumes me. Three dishonours have settled on im 
VOL. IV, 72 
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head (3), and their settling lliore is a sign of my {approaching) departure. For three misfor- 
tunes which came down upon me, three others have arisen against me : a delator, the face of a 
sp\ and that of an importunate {ad riser). Thou hast dismissed me from ( the field of) love; 
judge of my humiliation by that which a man feels who is dismissed from office. 

The poet then passes to the culogium, after giving a description of the chase and 
of meadows, and says : 

A meadow often xisiled by the rain-cloud and (*> verdant) that one would think it had 
receded the visit of Ismail’s (al-AYdi’s) presence. Compare with him (those elegant spenkas), 
the Arabs of the desert, and you will acknowledge that he deserves the preference. Kadi 
of their tribes has its distinct dialect, but he possesses the dialects of them all. The Fast 
seems empty after his departure from it, and appears as if ruin had settled in its abodes once m> 
populous. He has appeared like a sun in our {country, the) "West, after disappearing, by his 
setting, from the countries of the Fast. Here, sir! is my encomium on you; it is not feigned 
neither is it offered in exchange for a gift. If it expected a gift, know that 1 am a man who 
expects no other gift than your friendship. 


Tlie following verses were taken from a j leee composed by him on a girl who lis- 
ped in pronouneing the letter r ; 

The letter r cannot hope for thy l‘a\ our neither can I; your repulsion includes us both and 
tenders us equal (• n misfoi tune). W hen I was alone, T inscribed that letter on tlie palm of my 
hand av\d 1 then lamented and wept, 1 and the r Hu. 


lie said also of the same person * 


Jiepcat again the lisping of the / . had Wusil heard you, he would hate ah .mined fiom sup- 
I ressing the r. 


'JheWasil here mentioned is IheWasil Ibn Ata of whom we have spoken (vol. III. 
p . G42 ; . In our article on him we made mention of the poet (ar-Ram(hli) and inser- 
ted some of his verses. Ibn Bashkuwal (vol, /. p. 491) speaks of him in the Silat 
and says : “ Yusuf Ibn Harun ar-Uamadi, a native of Cordova, bore the surname of 
“ Abu Amr and was one of the most celebrated poets whom the people of Andalus 
(Moslim Spain ) ever possessed ; holding (, as he did,) a place far above the others. 
“ I hi taught orally the contents of the Kitab an-Nawadir (5) which lie had learned 
lroru the lips of the author, Abu Ali ’1 -Baghdadi, ” — the historian means al-Kali. 
— “ Abu Oinar Ibn Abd al-Barr ( p . 398 of this vol.) learned from him some pieces 
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“ of his poetry and inserted them, under the name of their author, in one of his 
“ works.” — Ibu Haiyan [vol. /. p. 479) says : “ He died, poor and destitute, on 
** Whitsunday, ( al-Ansara ) A. H. 403 (24lh June, A. D. 1013), and was buried in 
** the Kala cemetery . 99 The day of al-Ansara is well known in Spain ; it is a festi 
valfor the Christians, like the Nativity [al-Milad], and fails on the 24th of Haziran 
(June). It is the anniversary of Yahya Jbn Zakariya’s ( John the Baptist, the son of 
Zacharias) birth. It was on a Whitsunday that God stopped the sun for Joshua 
( Yiisha ), the son of Nun, who had been rent to Jericho (Ariha) by Moses, his mater- 
nal uncle, for the purpose of fighting against the mighty ones. He slew part of 
them and, fearing that the night might intervene and hinder him from extermi- 
nating (he rest, he prayed Almighty God to stay the sun over him, tilt lie had 
dispatched the whole. God stopped the sun at his prayer. Poets have often alluded 
to that event in their verses; Abu Tammam at-Tai (vol. /. p • 348), for instance, who 
says, in one of his longer Icastdas : 

The* sun has been restored to us, against the will of the night, by the presence of one of their 
-tins (hmutm s) which appeared from behind the curtain (of the pahw/mn). Its light effaced 
the dark tint of the night, and its brightness caused the sable rajment of the sky to be folded 
up. by Allah! I knew not whether it was a vision, appearing in a dream, which approached 
me. or if Joshua was in the caravan. 

Abu M-Ala al-Maorri (vol. I. p. 94) says also, in one of his longer kaddns ; 

Joshua brought back IUlh for a part of a day, and you, when you iimcil yourself, biing us 
back Btih. 

[U\h is one of the names given to the sun ; Yuli isalso a name of the sun. — Ari- 
ha is a town of Syria, [situated between al-Cods (Jerusalem) and as-Sharifi (the Jor- 
dan.) It was one of Lot’s cities. — llamddi means belonging to ar-Ramdda. — \akut 
al-Hamawi ( p . 9 of this vol) says, in his dictionary of geographical synonyms, the 
Mushlarik, under the word ar-Ramada, that there are ten places which hear this 
name ; lie then begins to enumerate 'hem and says : The third is the Ramada of 
Maghrib, and from it Yusuf Ibn Harun derived his surname. — ft aid (*1?) is the 
name of the cemetery at Cordova; but God knows best! Ibn Said ((>} says, in his 
Kildb al- Maghrib ft Akhbdr Ahl il-Maghrib , that ar-Ramadi acquired his philo- 
logical knowledge fronrthe professor Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn Hudail al-Kafif [the blind) % 
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who was the ablest literary scholar of Spain and the author of these verses : 

Blame me not for stopping near the dwelling (of my beloved ), the inhabitant of which gave 
me sickness for a bed-fellow. They opened to me the way which led me to love them,. and 
when I entered, they dosed that door and hindered my retreat. 

The same author says : “ Yahya lbn Iludail died A. H. 386 (A. D. 996-7), or 
385, at the age of eighlv-six years. ” 


fi^fir-Remm&da, wiih n double 1 w, is the name ol a town situated on the border ol the sen and tnvei d 
by ihe road which leads from Alexandria to Rarka, in Cyrenaioa. Its name is still borne l)y the {.ml! si- 
Lua'cd immediately (o the east ol the Ababa tas-Sullam (the declivity of the. laddei), e.tlled also the greater 
Akaba, ancientlx CoOihnthwus Maynur. 

[H) laterally : for which there was a pood maiket; an expression in genet al use. 

(3) It may be supposed that the poet meant giey hair, loss ol teeth and weakness (if siplit. 

(4) What the poet meant hv this the translator *s imahle to indicate. 

(5) Nan A/ hr signifies anecdotes, literary curiosities. indication * / tile /. ><<n n. 

(t ) Abfl T-IIasan All lbn Miisn, surnamed lbn Said, a member ol an lllustuous Spanish family, the Hem 
Said, was horn at firanad i in the month of Sliauw.il, <;10 (IVb.-Marcli, A. 1). t21<i). Alter making Ins pre- 
liminary studies in Cordova, he went to the Levant, viuted the ptineipal cities m Hi.it country ar.d ilien ie- 
turned to Spain. He died at Tunis in the yew t.73 ol the llijra, according b> Hajji Khaliui, in his bibliogia- 
plucal diPtioiiary, but an author who must have been much hett -r mlorined, the celebrated vizir of {Jrariatla, 
Lisan ad-I>in, places his death in the year (»s:> (A. 1). 12SC-7). lbn Si id compiled some works, one ol 
which is a compendium ol geography (see tin* supplement arnbe ul the liililiutlnspie imperial 0 , no I'JOj). 
Another and much more important work of bis was that of which 11m Khalil kin has here given the title and 
which formed fifteen volumes. This m'rresting compilation is known to us only l.\ extucts gi\en by other 
authors. J‘r do fiaymgos has inserted a notice on llm Said in his translation of al Makkari, vol, I, p. 309. 


IBN AD-DARRA. 


Yusuf lbn Durra, a poet of great reputation and generally known by the surname 
of lbn ad-Darra, belonged to a family of Mosul. From bis youth be displayed great 
intelligence. Abu Shujaa Muhammad lbn Ali lbn ad-Dahhan [vol. III * p, 175) 
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says of him in his History (t) : “ He died in accompanying the pilgrim-caravan, A. 
*• H. 545 (A. D. 11 50-1), when it was captured by the Zieb. ImAd ad-Dinal- 

lspahani (voL III . p . 300) mentions him in the Kharida tal-Kasr , and Abu’l Maali 
Saad I bn Ali al-Haziri [vol. 1. p. 56'3) speaks of him in the Zina lad-Dahr. The 
best known of his poetical productions is the following ( epigram ) on a man who had 
large feet; it is certainly well turned : 

That man with the heel so ( flat and ) round, him you might employ to (trend over and) 
destroy a young plantation or to break down (thalli) a throne. If his eye glanced at the 
Pleiades, it would dri\e them out of Ursa Major’s company (2). 

He composed also other good tilings. Our professor, the hdfiz Izz ad- Din Jbn al- 
\llur al-Jazari {ml. //. p. 288), says, in the abridgment which he made of Abu Saad 
lb n as-Samani’s [vol. //. p • 136) work on patronymics : 44 I say that this name 
“ should he wrilten Zielri it means descended from Zieb, who was the son of 

14 Malik Jhn Khufaflbn Amro’l-Kais Ibn Bulillia Ibn Sulaim (3). ThcZidb formed 
“ a notable branch of tlie Sulaim tribe. It was they who captured the pilgrim- 
44 caravan in the year 545 ; an immense number of the pilgrims were killed or died 
4 ‘ of hunger and thirst. From that time till now God lias afflicted the Zieb with 
“ a great diminution of their numbers and with degradation/’ — Durra is to be 
pronounced with an u after the I) and a double r. — Darrd has an a after the 
1), a double r and a short a (4). 


(1) In the article on Ibn ari-Dahh&n no mention is made of this wotk. 

(2) What the wit of this may be, the translator is unable to discover. 

(3) II ni a l •Athir must ha\e probably lead in as-Samflni’s work that the name of this tribe was /.oyhba 
iuij, and this be considered to be a mistake. Hut the mistake js his : Ibn KhaldAn, in bis Ilistoire /let 
Berbers, tome I, pages 135, 136, says that the name is Zoykha. He must have known it well, because 
be lived among them lor some time. The greater part of this tribe had been sent into North Africa , A. II. 
443 ( V. D. 1051-2). 

(4) So say ail our manuscripts, but etymology would require a long d. 
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AS-SHIHAB ASH-SUAUWA. 


Abu ’I-Mahasin Yusuf Ibn Ismail lbn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Husain Ibn Ibra- 
him, surnamed ash-Shauwa {the roaster ) (?), and entitled Shihnb ad-l)in (the 
jiamheau of religion ), btdonged to a family of Kufa, but was born and bred in 
Aleppo, where also he died. — As a literary scholar he displayed great abilities; in 
prosody and versification he was well skilled, and in poetry he composed pieces of 
two or three lines, containing singulary original ideas. The diwdn {or collection ) of 
his poems fills four volumes, lie More the dress of the old-fashioned people in 
Aleppo, with a two-peaked turban (1). lie was a eonslant attendant at the lessons 
(lit. the circle) of the shaikh Taj ad-lfin Abu ’1 -Kasim Ahmad Jbn llibat Allah Ihn 
Saad Ibn Said Ibn Saad Ibn Mukallad , generally known by the surname of Ibn at- 
Jibrani, who was an eminent grammarian and philologer, and a natixe of Alep- 
po. Under this master he studied principally philology and profited greatly by In- 
tuition. Another teacher whose lessons lie attended for some time wasat-Taj ( Vdj ad- 
Din) Masud Ibn Abi T-Fadl an-Nakkash, who was also a native of Aleppo and a poet 
of some reputation. I ndtr him he Teamed the art of poetical composition. A close 
intimacy and a sincere friendship were formed between me and ash-Shihab ash- 
Shauwa; wc frequently met at conferences where we discussed points of literature, 
lie often recited to rue verses of his own composing, and lie was my inseparable 
companion from the latter part of the year 633 (A. 1). 1236) till the lime of his death. 
Before we became acquainted, I often saw him sitting on the sofa, beside Ibn al- 
Jibrani, in that part of the mosque at Aleppo where the latter delivered his lectures. 
He used to walk about in the mosque, as was the custom of the people there and as 
we see them do in the mosque of Damascus; at that time we did not know each 
other. His conversation was agreeable, his delivery pleasing and his demeanour 
grave and modest. The first verses of his own composing which he recited to me 
were the following : 

Behold, my friend ! the hills of Lala; I implore you in Allah’s name to turn aside and follow 
me. Let us then dismount between the tents erected on the sands ; for those vernal pasture* 
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grounds have again received their population. There we may pass the day in contemplating 
the inhabitants or in expressing our tender feelings for that beloved spot. 

Here is another of his pieces which he recited to me : 

(/ think) of that graceful youth on whose cheek time has been working till it clothed it with 
a double raiment, one of night (dark hair) and one of day (a clear complexion ). The charms 
of his face would be an excuse for my admiring- him, even did his flourishing izdr (2) excite 
my dislike. s 

One day, whilst we were conversing on literary subjects, he recited to me the fol- 
lowing verses which Sharaf ad-Din Abu M-Mahasin Muhammad, generally known by 
the appellation of Ibn Onain [vol. Iff. p. 176), had composed upon a native of 
Bokhara, or of Sarakhs, as some say, whose name was Sadr Jihan and who bore 
the surname of Ibn Mara : 

It would be easier for needy solicitors to strip flic bark off the thorny acacia-tree (3) or to take 
hold of the polar star, than to obtain any of Ibn Mira’s money. His constancy in hoarding 
that money prevents it from passing into other hands and makes it resemble a singular 
noun in the vocative case (A). 

That verse, said be, is not good.” I asked him why, and lie answered : “ It is 
not absolutely necessary that the singular noun, in Ihe vocative case, should 
‘ ‘ receive the domma ; if it be indefinite and have nolhing to determine 
“ it, there is no need of its taking the domma ; ex. : Ya rajuldn (5). But I am 
et conposimg things on the same subject. ” — Shortly afterwards, he met rue in the 
mosque and told me that be bad accomplished the task. I asked lo bear the verses, 
and be recited to me these : 


We have a friend whose qualities denote clearly the meanness of his origin. They arc in 
him (ns mrariable) as the word h/ntlni ; were it not better that they should he like amsi fi. e, 
past and fjonc). 


On this, I said to him, that his piece also might incur objections. He asked me 
of what kind and 1 replied : The particle haith admits of various forms : some of 
44 the desert Arabs make it indeclinable with a final w, others, with a final a and 
14 others with a final i; besides which it can assume other forms (as Mth, etc.). As 
u for ami , some of the Arabs make it invariable with a final i, whilst others say that 
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11 it is declinable but does not take a particular inflexion for each case ; an example 
“ of what I state is offered by this verse : 

“ I have seen a strange thing since yesterday evening ( amsan , for arnsiri) ; five old women 
“ like ogresses. 

14 Here amsan (L*!j is definite ( marks a particular lime ), but when it is inde- 
4v finite, it retains always one and the same inflexion (anm).” My friend [, on heat- 
ing thin ,) did not utter another word. — lie frequently introduced terms of Arabic 
grammar into his pieces, one of which I shall cite ; 1 do not know if it was he who 

repeated it to me or not, for he communicated to me orally a great quantity of his 
own poetry and 1 neglected writing all of it down. This remark applies equally to 
ihe other pieces of his which I am about to give; and, as 1 am unable to say from 
whom 1 learned them, I insert them at a venture. — Here is the piece of which I 
am speaking : 


Me were fifteen years* in accordance and, despile the envious, there was nothing lo turn i* 
I thus became a tfuuein (G) and the beloved was alvvajs in the state of amwjrwn (7). 


He said also of a girl who let one of her ringlets hang down and kept the other 
tied up : 


My assassin Jet one ringlet hang down and kept the other twisted lip : giving thus a deal or 
pain lo him who tried to describe her charms. Thai which was on her cheek I took for a ser- 
pent running about, and the other appeared lo be a scorpion (8). One was (as strait) as (Hw 
letter) alif \ but it was not the alif of union ; the other was (ntrcrtl) like the wdic but 
it was not the irate of conjunction. 


The hdtib Baha ad-Din Zuliair Ibn Muhammad ( vol. I. p. 542) recited to me a 
piece of the same cast, containing a verse which I give here : 

0 wuw of her cheek ! perhaps (you will have) pity on me hv effecting my union (with the 
beloved ) ; for I know that the wuw is a connecter. 

The following piece is by Abu T-Mahasin ash-Shauwa : 

1 said to her who, in conspicuousness, was like the sud, whilst my body, in occultness, w.'h 
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like a shadow i “ 0 thou splendid one who art more definite (i. e. evident) than a pronoun ! be 
u kind to a feeble being who is the most indefinite (i. e. obscure) of beings. *' 

» 

He said of a person who could not keep a secret : 

I had a friend who never came {to me) without repeating calumnies and scandals. No mao 
resembled the echo more than he : if you say a word, he immediately repeats it. 

By the same : 

They told me that my beloved exhaled such fragrance as perfumed the country all around, 
and I replied, on observing a beauty-spot upon her cheek : See you not that the fire ( the red - 
“ ness of her cheek) is consuming amber^s? ” 


Our article on Yahya Ibn Nizar al-Manbeji (p. 134 of this vol.) contains some 
verses composed by Imad ad-Din al-Muhalli and others , in which the thought 
comes near to what is expressed here. — The following piece is by Abu ’l-Mahasin 
ash-Shauwa : # 

0 tbon who art so full of pride ! I have no wile by means of which I can gain tby love. Du- 
ring all my time thy verbs (i. e. acts) were divided into three which never varied. Your pro- 
mising was always in the future , my endurance was in the preterite , and my passion for thee 
Is always in the present. 

By the same : 

1 should sacrifice my life for RSs-AIn, for those who dwell there and for the white ( limpid ) 
streamlets which circulate around its blue {dark) palm-trees (9). Whilst its flowing sources 
were charming my sight, the eyes of its maidens caused my blood to flow. 

By the same : 

If they conceal her from me through jealousy, I shall remain contented with her (simple) re- 
collection. She is like musk; its odour we perceive though tbe place where it is escapes disco- 
very ; its emanations suffice to reveal its presence. 

By the same : 

With joy I congratulated my young friend on bis circumcision, and I said , when he was 
overcome by apprehension : “ To deliver you from pain a person has approached yon whose 
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“ tender solicitude is excited even when the zephyr obliges your body to bend before it. O 
“ you who cause my uneasiness ! how have you been able to support the pain with firmness ? is 
“ not the young gazelle the most timorous of beings? Were ibis purifioation not a rite al- 
“ ready instituted by Abraham, I should have vigourously attacked the operator (10) when he 
“ came forward with Moses (11) in his hand though you were Moses (to be wounded) (12). ” 

Most of his poetry is of the same cast, but the specimens here given may suffice. 
He was one of those sectaries who held the most extravagant doctrines of the Shiite 
sect (13). The greater part of the people, at Aleppo, knew him by the appellation 
of Mahdsin ash-Shauwd , but his real names were what we have mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, that is to say, Ytisuf, surnamed Ab^’ l- Mahdsin. Since writing w hat pre- 
cedes (14), 1 met with the O/M al-Jumdn (strings of pearls) , a work composed by 
ray friend al-Kamal ( Kamdl ad-Din) Ibn ash-Shiar al-Mausili (of Mosul), ( see p . 426 
of this vol.) and, in it I found the biographical notice of this poet ranged amongst 
those of the persons who bore the name of Yusuf and the surname of AM 'l-Mahdsin. 
Now, al-Kamal was a friend of his, had learned from him a quantity of his poems 
and was better acquainted* with his history than any other person. — The birth of 
ash-Shauwa may be placed approximately in the year 562 (A. I). 1166-7), for the 
date has not been well ascertained; he died at Aleppo on Friday, the 19lh of Muhar- 
ram, 635 (tllh Sept. 1237), and was buried in the cemetery which lies to the wesi 
of the city, outside the gate of Antioch. A circumstance happened which prevented 
me from attending his funeral. May God have mercy on him, for he was an excel- 
lent friend! His professor, Ibn al-Jibrani, belonged to the Bolitor family, which is 
a branch of the tribe of Tai. He came from a village situated in the government of 
Azaz and called Jihrin K&restaya(15) and, from it he drew Lis surname [al-Jibrdni). 
This we give after his own declaration. He had an extensive acquaintance with ge- 
neral literature and particularly with philology, which had been his predominant 
study. He taught as a professor in the mosque of Aleppo and held liis sittings in 
the eastern maksdra (vol. I. p. 228), that which is raised above the floor of the mos- 
que and lies opposite to the maksdra in which the kddi of Aleppo says the prayer on 
Fridays. — I w as one day sitting in that pew, near the grating which faces the court 
of the mosque, when 1 saw al-Jibrani come in with a number of his pupils, and 
amongst them Abu T-Mahasin Ibn ash-Shauwa. He took his seat in the small 
mihrdb (vol. /. p. 37) which is in the other maksdra and in which he gave his 
lessons as professor. I directed my attention to what he said, as I was then en- 
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gaged in literary studies, and I beard him treat of the rule which applies to such tri- 
literal verbs as have a w for their first radical and an i after the second radical ; for 
instance wajila. He observed that the aorist of such verbs had four forms, ex. yaw • 
jalu, yaijalu , yajalu and yijalu . The exceptions (, said he ,) ore eight in number : 
warima, warilha, warid , warida, wamika, wathiha , wafi/ca and walla which, in the 
aorist, take an t ( after the second radical and change the first syllable). Having 
indicated this exactly, he observed that the exceptions were wasia , yasad, andwatid, 
yatady each of which, in the aorist, takes an a after the second radical, through the 
influence of the guttural letter. — On this subject he made a long discourse which I 
was unable to commit to memory, the paragraph just given being all that I heard 
distinctly. He ( al-Jibr&ni ) was born on Friday, the 22nd of Shauwal, 561 (21st 
August, A. D. 1166), and he died at Aleppo on Tuesday, the 7th ofRajab, 628 (11th 
May, A. D. 1231). He was buried at the foot of Mount Jaushen (16). 


(1) Literally : with a split turban (nwshkuka) ; another reading is maskufa (a roofed turban). 

(2) See vol. I, Introduction, p. xxxvj. 

(3) The word kntdd , here rendered by acacia tree, designates the tragacanthus . 

(4) The singular noun in the vocative receives for final vowel the u or domma, when the noun is definite. 
The noun is then said to be mudmurn , which word signifies accompanied with a domma, and also held 

fast. 

(b) The words, l say , maul m.iy be rendered in Arabic by ya rajulu , with the sign of the definito nomi- 
native, or ya rojuhin, which m the sign of indention. See de Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe , 6d. t. li» 

p. 89. 

(6) The tanvoln is indicated by two vowel signs of the same kind ; it is therefore a couple of signs, a pair. 
The poet meant that he and his mistress formed a pair. Such, at least, appears to be his meaning. 

(7) To explain the technical terms of Arabic grammar which follow would lead us too far. 

(8) See vol. I, introduction, page xxxvi. 

(9) The second sawilki appears to be a plural formed from askia , which is also a plural. Plurals of plurals 
are frequent in Arabic. All the pieces inserted here are full of double meanings and verbal quibbles. 

(10) The word musaiyi'i, here rendered by operator, signifies literally ndorncr, and is one o! the terms em- 
ployed to designate a barber. In Muslim countries, the barbers are also surgeons. 

(11) Mdsa in Arabic, is the name of the prophet Moses and signifies also a clasp-knife or a rasor. 

(18) The word Kallm , bere rendered by Moses , has two significations, wounded and spoken to . Moses was 
called the Kulim Allah because God spoke to him on Mount Sinai. 

(13) That is, in believing that Ali and the imams, his defendants, were incarnations of the Divinity. 

(14) This passage is given in the printed editions but is not to be found in our manuscripts. 

(15) This place, whatever may be its name, lay at about thirty miles NNW of Aleppo. 

(16) Mount Jaushen lies on the west side of Aleppo. 
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ABU ’L-HAJJAJ AL-BA1YASI. 


Abu ’l-Hajjaj Yusuf Ibn Muhammad 11m Ibrahim al-Ansari al-Baiyasi ( descen- 
ded from a Medina family and native of Bacza , in Spain) was one of those accom- 
plished scholars and exact traditionisls who were an honour to Spain, Versed in 
philology, learned and gifted with preeminent talents, he possessed a perfect know- 
ledge of the language spoken by the desert Arabs and was acquainted with it in all its 
divisions, both in poetry and prose. He was a professional narrator of the occur- 
rences which marked the history of that people, their wars, and their battle-days. 

I have been informed that he knew by heart the Harndsa of Abu Tamrnam at-Tai 
( vol. 1. p . 348), the works of the six poets (1), the collected poetical works of the 
same Abu Tammam, the Diivdn of al-Mutanabbi (vol. 1. p. 102), the Si let az-Zand by 
Abu ’1-Ala ’l-Maarri (vol. I. p. 04) and a great quantity of pieces composed by the 
poets who flourished in the days of paganism and by those who lived in Muslim 
times. He visited the different provinces of Spain, travelled over the greater part 
of them and proceeded to the city of Tunis where he compiled for the sovereign of 
Ifrikiya, the emir Abu Zakaria Y r ahya, the son of Abu Muhammad Abd al-Wahid 
and the grandson of Abu Hafs Omar (2), a work which he entitled Kitdb ul-Ildm 
bdl’IIur&b il-Wdkid f Sadr il-lsldm ( the book of information respecting the wars 
which took place during the first period oflslamism.) — In it he commenced by rela- 
ting the assassination of the khalif Omar and terminated by an account al-Walid Ibn 
Tarif ash -Shari’s revolt in Mesopotamia against the authority of Harun ar-Rashid. 
in our article on this Walid (vol. III. p. 668) we have narrated his history and ad- 
ventures and mentioned that he fell by the hand of Yazid Ibn Mazyad Ibn Zaidaash- 
Shaibani. To this Yazid we have given a separate article [page 218 ofthisvoL); so, 
by means of both, the history of al-Walid can be fully made out. Al-fiaiyasi’swork 
forms two volumes, which 1 met with and read, it is well drawn up and evinces, by 
its contents, that the author was master of his subject, I also met with a copy of 
his Harndsa in two volumes; which copy had been read over to the author; it bore 
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his signature dated in the last third of the month of the latter Rabt 650 (commen- 
cement of July, A. D. 1252). In concluding the work he says : 11 The compilation 
“ and arrangement of this book were terminated in the month of Shauwal, 646 (Jan. - 
“ Feb., A. D. 1249), at Tunis, which city may God protect! ” — I extracted from it 
that part of the preface which follows the doxology, and shall insert it here : “ In 
14 the time of my boyhood and the days of my youth 1 had a strong passion for lite- 
44 ralurc and a great fondness for the language of the Arabs. I persevered unremit- 
“ tingly in searching out the meaning of its terms, examining into its fundamental 
4t principles and grammatical forms, till 1 acquired a mass of such knowledge as no 
“ serious student should he unacquainted with and which every person who directs 
“ his attention to this branch of science should possess. My fondness for that study 
u and the passion which I fell for it impelled me to collect all the poetical pieces 
44 which I had admired and which were selected by me from the works of the Arabs, 
44 not only of those who lived in the days of paganism and those who flourished both 
‘ 4 in pagan and in Islamic times, hut also of those who figured after the promulgation 
4 • of Jslamism. (/ collected also) such pieces of later authors, inhabitants of the East, 

• 1 Spain and other countries, as might serve to embellish conversation and furnish 
*• matter for discussion. Having then perceived that any attempt to preserve this 
4 ‘ collection, unless it were reduced into a regular form and put into the shape of a 
44 diwdn , would only serve to proclaim its speedy disparition and bring on itsdestruc- 
44 fion, I thought it advisable to collect those chosen extracts, assemble those beau- 
4 4 tiful passages and arrange them in classes, in order to retain what might go astray 
44 and preserve what was rare. After reflecting on this matter, I could find no classifi- 
4t cation more simple, no arrangement bettor than that which Abu Tammam Habib 
lbn Aus had adopted for his llamdsa. [I resolved) on imitating it with care and 
on following its plan, more particularly as the author held the first place in 
4t that art and stood alone in it by his abundant share [of erudition ) and by the 
“ value of his information. 1 therefore adopted his system, pursued the same 
“ course as he, and joined [each piece) to those which resembled it by their subject, 
44 uniting it to those of a similar character. 1 sifted them well; choosing them 
u with all the care of which I was capable and with the utmost attention, doing 
to the best of my power. ” — The author continues in a long discourse which we 
need not reproduce. From that work 1 made some extracts, such as the following, 
taken from the section of elegies : 41 Abu Ali '1-KAli [vol, /. p. 210) stated that AbO 
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“ Bakr Ibn Duraid (voh III . p. 37) had recited to him the following piece, declaring 
44 that lie had learned it from the lips of Abu Hatira as-Sijist&ni ( voL I. p. 603) : 

“ How many (of those ivho fought) in the cause of God are now enclosed in the bosom of 
“ the earth or confided to the soil of the desert I ( They were brilliunt) moons enlightening 
“ the world when darkness covered it, and their hands, in limes of drought, poured forth 
“ showcis (of beneficence). 0, thou who rejoicest at their death, exult not at their fall! 
“ Their life procured them glory, and their death a wide renown. Their life kept the enemy 
“ in dejection (ghema); their death was an honour for those who could claim them as relations. 
11 "Whilst they remained upon the surface of the earth, all its groves were verdaut; and 
44 now, that they are in its interior, that surface remains forlorn. ” 

The section of amatory pieces furnishes us with the following lines, composed by 
al-Abbas Ibn al-Ahnaf [vol. 11. p. 7) : 

Bear with the greatest injustice done to you by her whom you love; if you are the injured 
man, say that you were the transgressor. If you do not pardon the faults of the beloved, she 
will abandon you, in despite of your wishes. 

“ The following piece, ”savs our author, “ wascomposed by al-Wawaad-l)iinisbki 
“ [vol. 11. p. 340); ” hut I am greatly inclined to believe that it was composed by 
Abu-Faras Ibn Hamdun (vol. I. p. 366) : 

My two friends ! I beg of you in the name of Allah, your Lord, to turn (from the road and 
go) to her whom I love. Then reproach her; a reprimand may, perhaps, induce her to re- 
lent. Allude to me and say, whilst discoursing witli her : “ What has your servant done that 
“ you aic killing him with your disdain ? ” If she smile, say to her in a coaxing way : 
“ What harm would it do, were you to take him into favour? ” If she then testifies anger, 
deceive her by saying : 44 We know not the person. ” 

(The same work contains) the following piece of which the author is al-Majnfin (3) : 

I got attached (tanlukth) to Laila whilst she was still a girl without experience, and before 
the time that her companions perceived the swelling of her bosom. We w r ore then both young 
and tended flocks ; O, that wc and our lambs (buham) had never grown up 1 

The word baham means a young sheep and is the plural of bahma . — These tw r o^ 
verses are cited by grammarians in order to prove that the term nl.ich indicates then 
state (of a thing or person already mentioned) and which is putin the accusative case 
may, though a single word, refer at the same time to the agent and the object of the 
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Action. Here, the word saghtrain (both being young) is "put in the accusatif as a 
term indicating the state, and yet it refers to the pronoun t in the verb taallakiu 
(4) and to the noun Laila, which is in the accusative case. Another example of 
this {construction) is offered by the following verse, of which Antara ’l-Absi (5) is the 
author : 

If ever you meet me ( talkani ) and we be both alone ( faradain ), the hinder parts (6) of 
your breech will quiver with fear. 

The word faradain , being employed here to express a slate, is in the accusative 
and refers not only to the agent but to the object of the action in the verb talkani. 
This verse is cited by lbn al-Anbari ( vol . II. p. 95), in his Asrdr aUArabiya , chapter 
on the ( terms which indicate a) slate. — The following piece by Wawa ad-Dimishki is 
given by al-Baiyasi in his Hamdsa : 

(/ think) of a visitor whose aspect charmed all men and was more grateful than an amnesty 
granted to him \i lio is in fear of death. She cast upon the night a deeper shade by the dark- 
ness of her locks, aurl the morning, alnshed {by the brightness), dreaded her appearance. She 
tried to kill me hy her disdain, but, when I appealed to her {clemency), she took me into fa- 
vour and drew my soul out of the hands of death. Thus, through her [kindness), I became 
the prince of lovers; that principality existed before my lime. 

[We read in the same work): “|Ali lbn Atiya lbn ar-Rakkak, a native of Valencia, 
said : 


“ (/ think) of tier whose mouvements were so graceful, whose waist was so pliant and whose 
“ haunches were so large. She dre.t near, and the night, unable to contend with her, took 
“ to flight, though it had no other wings than (our mutual) joy (7). She visited me on the 
“ sweetest of nights and held me embraced till the morning was morning. Her arms were 
“ passed around my neck, like a shoulder-belt, and mine were passed around her waist, 
“ like a girdle. ” 

m 

44 Ahmad lbn al-Husain lbn Khalaf, generally known by the surname of lbn al- 
44 Binni al-Yamori,” — a person of whom we have spoken in our article on Ytisuf 
Ibd Abd ai-Mumin (p. 472 of this vol.), the sovereign of Maghrib, — 44 was expelled 
44 from Majorca by the governor of that island and sent across the sea. After the 
44 first day of the voyage a wind arose and forced them to return. To this he 
4 4 alluded in the following piece : 
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0 my friends ! you whom people blamed on my account, whilst they banished me ; the mo- 
ment of farewells soon drew near. Separated from you, who were such gay and amusing com- 
panions, shall I ever again find pleasure in life? After sailing for a day, I said : I * * 4 * Is it desire 
41 that impels our ship (to go back) or is it violence? As it flew along with us, it hovered 
* « round you, as if our hearts had been its sails. ” 

44 ( The khalif) al-Walhik Billah said, in a piece which alone would suffice to 
4 4 evince his talent : 

1 did not know what the pains of separation were till the people cried out : “ Here come the 
“ ships!” My beloved, drowned in tears, leaned forward to bid me farewell and uttered some 
words so indistinctly that their meaning could not be seized. She bent towards me, kissing me 
adt}, saying that she would willingly give her life for mine; like her the pliant branches in the 
gjtyften bend before the zephyr. She then turned away, and exclaimed, in weeping: O that 1 
had-ftever known you ! 

In the section which contains the passages on hospitality, guests, vaingloriousness 
and eulogy, the author inserts the following verses, which were pronounced by 
Abu ’l-Hasan Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-llajjaj al-Lurki : 

Admire (in me) a man who seeks for praise, though he avoids giving away any thing of Ins 
own, and who directs (lit. who opens) bis hopes towards renown, though he does not open his 
hand. Why should I not like the (presence of a) guest, and hasten with joy to receive him, 
if he cats of his own provisions, and praises me for my hospitality? 

“ Amongst the verses attributed to Abd Allah Ibn Abbas (vol. 1. p . 69) are the 
following, which he pronounced after losing his sight: 

44 Though God has deprived my eyes of their light, a portion of that light remains in my 
4 4 tongue and in my heart. M y heart is acute, my intelligence unimpaired and, in my mouth, 
4< is something as sharp and as cutting as a sword. ” 

In the section which contains the satires, reproaches and pieces connected with 
suchfeubjeets, he gives the following piece as the production of Abu '1-Aalia Ahmad 
Ibn Malik ash-Shami : 

I speak in dispraise of Baghdad as a residence/ after having gained information and expe- 

rience. No gifts can be expected from its princes; no alleviation for the grief of the af- 
flicted. Those princes have left to others the path of honour and given themselves up to 

debauchery and crime. He who wishes to succeed with them must first be introduced and then 

possess three things : the wealth of KSrfin (8), the years of Noah (9) and the patience of Job, 
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(Here the author says .*) “ AM Bakr Mulmmmad Ibn Yahya as-Suli mentioned that 
“ the following piece was composed by Abu ’l-Attdf al-Kufi and directed against 
Sdlih Ibn Abd ar-Rahman %shit : 

“ Son of al-Wall<l I explain to us, and let your explanation remain within bounds :.Wby do 
“ we see you at liberty? what has become of your chains and fetters? is iron now dear in your 
** country or is it incapable of holding you? ” 

Here finish our extracts from al-Baiyasi’s Uamdsa ■ They are sufficient for our 
purpose, which was, to select out of the pieces chosen by him a certain number 
which might indicate his (extensive) acquaintance with poetry. He was horn on 
Thursday, the j illi of llic fust Rabi, 573 (11th Sept. A. I). 1177), and he died at 
Tunis, on Sunday, the 4lli of Zu '1-JKanda, 653 (5th Dec. A. 1). 1255). — “ Bai~ 
“ yasi means belonging to Bay dm (Raeza), which is a large town of Moslim Spain 
“ and now included in the province of Jaen. ” So says Yakut al-llamawi (page 9 
of this vol.) in his dictionary of geographical synonyms. 


(!) The six poets whoso works are inserted m this collection were Amro ’l-Kais, an-N.lbiglia ad-DubyAni, 
Alkatna, Zuhair, Tarafa and Antara. For farther information see the translator's edition of the J Diunin of 
\ in in ’l-Kais, preface, page \. 

(i) For tlie history of Abu Z.ikariya Yahya, the founder of the Hutside dynasty, see Ibn Khaldun’s Histone 
ties Herbert, tome II, p. 207 et set/. 

(3) See Mr de Sacy’s remarks relatively to Majniiu in the Aniholoi/ie grammatical arabe, page 150 . 

(4) It is the second t in that word which lcprescnts the pronoun of the first person singular. 

(5) For the history of Antara, the kuthor of <>ne of the Moailakas, see Mr Caussin de Perceval's Essai sur 
I'histoive ties Arabei, tome II, pp. 514 et suiv . 

(G) Head ^ with the manuscripts. For the signification ot this word see the Uamdsa, p. 5G5, 1. 15 
and az-Zuzeni’s commentary on the sixteenth verse ol Ainr Ibn Kulth Cun's Moalluka. 

(7) This translation is merely conjectural. 

(8) For the Muslim legend respecting K&rOm, the Corah ol the Bible, Numbers . xvi, see Sale's note on the 
twenty -eigth sftrat of the Koran. 

(*) According to the Koran, sfira« xxtx, verse 13, Noah tarried among his people one thousand years, save 
filly years. 
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YUNUS IBN IIABII 4 , 


Abu Abd ar* Rahman Yunus Ibn Habib the grammarian. Abu Abel Allah al-Mar- 
zubani ( vol . Ill , p. 67) says, in his work entitled Kitdb al-Muktabis (Booh for 
him who desires information) and containing the history of the grammarians : “ He 
“ was attached to the tribe of Dabba by the bonds of enfranchisement, or, by anu- 
44 tlier account, to the family of Laith Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Manat Ibn Ivinana. Others 
4t say that he was a client, by enfranchisement, of Bilal Ibn Hanoi, a member of the 
“ family called the Dubaiya Ibn Bajula and that he was a native of Jabbul. His 
birth took place in the year 90 (A. D. 708-9) and his death in the year 182 (A. 1). 
u 798-9). He sometimes said that be recollected the death of al-IIajjaj (t). 
“ Some place his birth in the year 80. According to others, he saw al-IIajjaj and 
“ lived to the age of one hundred and two years; another account says, ninety-light 
•* years.” — The following indications are lurnished, not by al-Marzubani, but by 
another author : “ Yunus learned philology from Abu Amr Ibn al-Alu 1 rof. II. p. 399) 
“ and Harnmad Ibn Salama [vol. /. p. 261), but the study of grammar became his 
“ predominant occupation. He obtained, by audition [much philological in forma - 
44 tion ) from the Arabs (of the desert); Sibawaih handed down much ( information of 
thut kind) on his authority, and lessons were given by him to al Kisai (vol. II. 

‘ ‘ p. 237) and al-Farra ( page 63 of this vol.). In grammar he followed a system of 
“ analogical deduction and of rules which was peculiar te himself. As a philologcr, 
44 he belonged to the fifth class (2). - — It was at Basra that held his school (lit. bis 
“ circle), which was much frequented by literary men and (even) by the most elegant 
“ speakers among the Arabs and the inhabitants of the desert. ” — Abu Obaida Ma- 
mar Ibn al-Muthanna (vol. III. p. 388) said : “ I frequented (the school of) Yunus 
“ during forty years and, every day, I filled my tablets with notes which he dictated 
44 from memory.” --The grammarian Abu Zaid al-Ansari (vol. I. p. 570) said : <€ I 
“ sat (as a student ) by the side of Yhnus Ibn Habib during ten years, and Khaiaf al- 
“ Ahmar (vol. L p. 572) before me did the same during twenty years.” — Yunus 
himself said : “ Ruba Ibn al-Ajjaj (vol. I. p. 527) addressed me, one day, in these 
44 terms : ‘ How long will you be asking me questions about those ( philological ) futi- 
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" ‘ lilies, and how long must I be adorning them -for your ( pleasure )? Do you not 
“ ‘ perceive that tlie greater part of your beard has turned gray?* — Amongst the 
works which Yunus drew up (and published), we may notice the Kitdb Madni ’1 -Kordn 
(on the rhetorical figures employed in the Koran), ihe Kitdb al-Loghdt t the Kitdb al- 
Atnlhdl ( book of Proverbs) and the lesser collection of Anedolcs (Nawddir) (3). Ishak 
Ibtf Ibrahim al-Mausili (vol. ], p. 183) said : “ Yunus lived eighty-eight years; he was 
“ never married, never kept a concubine and never thought of any thing but acqui- 
“ ring knowledge and conversing with distinguished ( literary men.)” — Yunus said : 
41 if I formed Ihe wish of being able to compose in verse, I should not desire to 
44 utter any tiling better than the verse in which Adi Ibn Zaid (4) said : 

“ O you who rejoice al other’s woes and tlcikle the fickleness of Fortune ! are you then 
4 4 safe from danger and perfect!} secure?” 

This verse belongs to a piece which is currently known among literary men and 
contains moral exhortations with examples. The next lines we heie give : 

Do }ou know the history of ancient times (5)? No! you are ignorant and misled. Whom 
think you that destiny will render immortal? Who has always a guardian, so that he may not 
be harmed? Wlinl has become of Chosroes, the Chosroes of kings, AnAshrcw&n? What has 
become of SapAr before him? The noble race of Asfar (G), kings of the Romans, 
have left no recollection worthy of being recalled. [Think of) the founder (7) of al-Hadr (8), 
when be built it and when tribute was paid to him b} [the countries situated on) the Tigris and 
the Khahur. He lined it with marble, coated it with plaster, and, on its pinnacles, the birds 
built their nests. 'Hie vn issitudes of lime alarmed him not, but his kingdom departed from him 
and the door of his palace was abandoned. Think of the lord of al-Khawarnak (9), when he 
looked, one day, from the lop of his castle, — and reflexion leads to wisdom; — he rejoiced 
in his kingdom and iiis ample possessions; (he contemplated irith pleasure) the river flowing 
before him and {the palace of) as-Sadir. Then his heart was troubled and he said : *' What 
is the felicity of living beings who are always journeying towards their death? After enjoying 
prosperity, ruling over a kingdom and a people, the\ fall as an inheritance to the grave, and 
become like the dry leaves which are blown about b} the east wind and by the west. 

These verses would require a long commentary ; if I undertook to give one, I 
should be led into prolixity and digress from my subject; more particularly as many of 
them have a historical, and the rest a philological, import. I therefore keep within 
bounds, giving what is necessary for my purpose and nothing more. As a full ex- 
planation of the verses would fill four or five quires (of twenty pages each), it could 
not find a place here. — Muhammad Ibn Sallam al-Juraahi (10) relates that Yttaus 
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said: 44 The Arabs (of the desert] never expressed grief with more energy than in 
•< lamenting (the loss of) youth, and yet they did not do full justice to its value." 
Mansur an-Namari ( page 131 of thisvol.) took bold of this expression and said, in a 
kaslda of some length which he composed in praise of Harun ar-Rashid : 

Whilst my youth was in its prime, I did not appreciate its value, and, when it passed away, 

(/ perceived that) the world also was passing away ( for me). 

It was mentioned hv Yunus that the ( desert ) Arabs said : “ Separation from friends 
“ is sickness for the heart. ** He then rcciled Ihese lines : 

W r ere my eu>s to shed tears of blood, foreboding loss of sight, they could not do justice even 
to the tenth part of two things; departure of youth and separation from friends. 

He related also that Labid (the author of the Moallaha), after the introduction of 
Islamism, never uttered aline of poelry except the following : 

Praise be to God for not bringing me to the term of my life till I had pul on the robe of 
Islamism. 

Abu Obaida Mamar Ibn al-Mtilhanna related as follows : ** Djanfar Ibn Sulai- 
“ man the Abhaside (vol. II. p. 547) was visiling the khalif al-Mahdi. On relur- 
ning home, he sent for Yunus Ihu Huhib and said to him : * 1 and the Commander 
“ of the faithful have differed in opinion respecting the meaning of this verse : 

“ * The blackness (of the hair) being invaded by grayncss, is like the nigbt (tail), at the 
“ 4 beginning and the end of which, day ( nahdr ) utters its cry (is n?i the ain't). 

“ 4 What do the words lail and nahdr mean ?’ Yunus replied : 4 Ldil has here the 
41 4 meaning with which you arc familiar and so also has nahdr.* Djaafar then 
44 • said : 4 Al-Mahdi mainlains that lail means a young partridge and nahdr a young 
“ ‘ bustard .’ Ibn Habtb was in the right with regard to the signification of these 
44 words; the meanings assigned to them by al-Mahdi are no where recognised ex~ 
** cept in treatises on the unusual terms of the language. ” — Yftnus related the fol- 
lowing anecdote : Jahala Ibn Abd er-Rahman (11) used, in ordering bis dinner, 
to write out a list of the dishes which lie wished to have served, and send it to the 
cook. In this list he always employed such uncommon and agrestic expressions that 
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the cook never knew what was wanted till he consulted Ihn Abi Isliak (12), Yahya 
Ibn Yamar [seep, 59 of this vol.) and other well-informed men.- — When he obtained 
from them the explanation of the difficult words, he would bring to his master what 
was required. — One day Jubala said to him : “ Woe betide you! 1 am dying of liun- 
11 ger. ” The cook answered : 44 Make easy phrases and your dinner will be easy (to 
44 get ready), '* — Jahala replied : 44 You son of a slut! must I lay aside my pure 
44 Arabic on account of your doltishncss? ” — Yunus was a native of Jabbul, a town 
situated oil the Tigris, between Baghdad and Wasit. lie did not like to be conside- 
red as having come from that place [or to hear it named). A man belonging to the 
Bani Abi Oinair family met him one day and said : 4 4 Tell me, Abu Abel ar-Rabmanf 
44 Jabbul is it of the first declension or the second?” — The other answered by abu- 
sive language, and the Omairide looked round for some one whom he might take as 
a witness of lhe*insu!t, and, not seeing any person, he went away. The next mor- 
ning, when Yunus was silting w ith his pupils around him, the same man came to 
him and said : 44 Tell me, Ahu Abd ar-Rahman! Jabfml is it of the first declension 
44 or of the second?” To this Yunus replied: 44 The answer is the same as that 
44 which you received yesterday.” — As-Samani [vol. 11. p. 156) says, in his Ansdb, 
that Jabbul (./,/v,/,) is to be pronounced with an a after the J and a double b followed 
by the vowel u. This (13) was the native place of Abu ’1-Khattab al-Jabbuli, a 
poet of some celebrity and the author of these lines : 

To react) you, how many deserts did I not cross which, had I been unsupported by my pas- 
sion, I should never have been ahle to pass through. To get near you I faced the greatest dan- 
gers, but, to encounter perils for the pleasure of seeing you is a welcome task. 

44 Abu ’1-Khattab, says as-Samani, died in the month of Zii ’1-Kaada, 439 (April- 
44 May 1048). — A poetical rivality existed between him and Abu’J-AJaal-Maarri(i;o/. /. 
44 p. 94) and it was to him that the latter addressed the kastda which begins thus: 

44 My religion and my creed declare improGtable ( lamentations over the dead and the song 
44 of the camel- driver) (14).” 

Here as-Sanmni is mistaken : the poem -was written by Abu *1-Ala and sent to Abft 
Hamza al-Hasan Ibn Abd ar-Rahman, a native of Maarra tan-NoroAn and a haniiite 
doctor, who was then acting as a k&di at Manbej. The same remark has been made 
by the k&di Kamal ad-Din, in his history of Aleppo. — Habtb was the name of his 
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[Y&nus's) mother, and, as it is therefore of the feminine gender (and a proper name), 
it belongs to the second declension. The name of his father is not known. Some 
say that Yunus was born after the divorce of his mother, who had been legally sepa- 
rated from her husband in consequence of a mutual anathema (15). According to 
others, Habib was his father’s name; if so, it is of the first declension. The same 
observations apply equally to the name of Muhammad lbn Habib (16), the genealo- 
gist. — Yunus entered, one day, into the mosque, tottering in his gait and supported 
by two men, one on each side of him, because lie was very old. A man of whose 
friendship he had doubts then addressed him and said : 44 Abu Abd ar-Rahman I may 
44 I attain the stale in which 1 see you ! ” Yunus replied : 44 That which you see may 
44 you never attain ! ” (17). A number of poets took hold of this idea and put it into 
verse. — Abu ’1-KhatlabZiddlbn Yahya said : 44 Yunus is like a bottle with a narrow 
44 neck : to put any thing into it is difficult and, to get it out is impossible. ” By 
“ these words he meant that Yunus ( learned slowly and) forgot nothing. The dates 
of his birth and of death arc given at the commencement of this article, but some say 
that he died in the )ear 183 (A. D. 799). — Abd al-Baki lbn Kani [vol. 1 ,p. 374) 
states that his death took place in the >ear 184. It is said that he lived to the age 
of ninety-eight years. 


(1) Al-llajjAj do.d A. It. ;*5. See vol. 1 , p. 303. . 

(4) The word class means hire generation of oral leacher**. * 

(3) It there be not an omission m the Arabic text, there must have been then in circulation a greater IV a ~ 
Hvidir composed by some other author, perhaps lbn al-Anhaii. 

(4) See vu!. I, p. 1 s 9. A luiler and more satisfactory account ot this celebrated pint is given in M. Caus- 
sin de Perceval’s Awn sur I’htsloire des Arnhes, tome II, page 135 el suiv. 

(5) The text may also signify : have \uu the old ooxenant (or tednment) of days? 1 hat is, the Bible, con- 
taining the history of ancient times. Adi lbn Z.iid was a Christian. 

(t.) The Arabs designated the Romans ami their emperors hv the titlo ot Bana l-Asfar. They were probably 
aware that Vespasian and his successors bore the surname of Flavius ; and this word, being confounded by 
them with Flavus , was rendered by As far, 

(7) Literally : the brother. 

(8) See vol. Ill, p. 318. In M. Caussin’s Essai, vol. 11, p. 40, will he lound an historical account of al~ 
TUdr, called Atra by the historians of the Roman emperors. 

(y) The castles of al-Khawarnak and as Sadlr were built in the neighbourhood of Htra by an-NomAn al- 
Awar. See M. Caussin’s Essai vol. II, p. 55, and the sources there indicated. 

(10) As-Soydti says, in his Dictionary of Grammarians, ms. of the Bibl. imp., no 688 : " Abd Abd Allah 
' Muhammad lbn SallAm lbn Obaid Allah lbn SAlim al-Jumahi, a maw la of Muhammad lbn ZiAd, who, him- 
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self was a mawla of KodAma Ibn MatAdn, a member of the Juraah family, which was a branch of the Ku- 
“ ralsh tribe, is placed by az-Zubaidi (vol. Ill , p. 83) in the fifth class (or generation) of the philologers who 
“ belonged to the school of Basra. Ho died in tint city, A. H. 281 (A. D. 8 4ft). ” — We read in the Fihrest: 
<f Abft Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn SallAm nl-Jumahi was one of those who transmitted down orally 
“ historical relations and pieces of poetry. He composed some works, such as the Fusil, treating of the 

beauties of historical narratives and of poetry, an account of the noble houses (or families) among the 

Arabs, a classified account of the poets who lived in pagan times, another of the poets who lived in the 
•* times of Islainism and a work containing anecdotes of horse-racing. ” 

(11) This Jahata was evidently a man of higli rank, perhaps one of the, generals who command in KhorA- 
sAn, under the orders <*t ul-HajjAj. 

(12) Ain't Balir Abd Allah Ibn Abi Ishnk Zaid Ihn al-HArith al-Hadrami, was a native, or an inhabitant, of 
Basra. He acquired a high reputation by his learning us a grammarian and by Ins profound acquaintance 
with the Koran- readings. He lived to the age nt eighty-eight years and died A. II. 127 (A. D. 744-5). (Ahfi 

1-FcdfVs Annuls. Flugcl’s Grommutische Sc/iulen rlcr Arahe.r, 1st pail, page 24/. 

(18) This passage is given in the printed editions but is r.*t to he found m om ru.timsc,npi«. 

(14) The rest o| the v.rse, oniiited here, m the Arabic text, and inserted in Die translation, rurisas follows 

. The song of the cainel-dri\er alludes to the jm.rnevs uwlerfakeu by lovers ior 
purpose of visiting the spot inhabit* d by the beloved. 

(15) If a husband accuses his wife of mOdthty, and persists m de< lar.ng that ill- accusation is true whilst 
(he wife asserts that it is talse, both parties must ntfirm their declarations by oath and invoke God’s curse 
upon themselves il they arc perjured. Tins double anathema dissolv. s the marriage. 

in) Ain't Jaalar Muhainm.nl Ihn Ilablh, a mania ol tlie IlAshnn familv, was versed in the science of ge- 
nealogies, skilled in grammar and well acquainted with the accounts of the battle-days of the Arabs. He 
was considered as an exact and trustworthy authority. He died at Sam.irre in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 245 
;A. I). 8«.o). — (Sujum, Flugel’s (Irammatwchr Schulen, 1st part, page 87.) 

(17) This answer, if taken as a reimplement, means : may you never be so decrepit as I ; but it lias another 
meaning : may you not live as long os 1. 


YUNUS 1DN ABD AL-AALA. 


Abu Musa Yunus lln Abd al-Aala Ibn Musa Ibn Maisara Ibn Hafs Ibn Haiy&n 
as-Sadafj, a native of Egypt and a doctor of the Stiafile sect, was one of as-Sh&fi’s 
(vol. / f.p . 569) most assiduous pupils and one of the most active in transmitting 
down what that imdm taught. To his profound piety and his firm religious convic- 
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tions lie joined so extensive an acquaintance with the history (of the learned) and with 
the Traditions that no person of that age could equal him. We have spoken in this 
work (vol. II. p. 93) of his grandson, Abu Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Ahmad Ibn Yu- 
nus, the author of the History of Misr (Old- Cairo), and of this Abu Said’s son (vol. 11. 
p. 365), Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Abi Said Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Yunus, a famous as- 
tronomer and the author of the (llaknmite) tables. Each of them was a master in the 
science which he cultivated. Yunus learned the koran-readings [vol. I. p. 152) by 
reciting that book aloud under the direction of Warsh (vol. Ill , p. 434), Saklab Ibn 
Shunaina(l)and Moalla Ibn Dihya (2). The systems (of reading ) with which he thus 
became acquainted were that of Nafc (vol. Ill, p. 522) and that which Ali Ibn Kisa (3) 
had. learned from Sulaini (4) and which Sulaiin had learned from Hamza Ibn Habib 
az-Zaiyat (vol. 1. p. 478). He heard traditions delivered by Sofyan Ibn Oyaina and 
Abd Allah Ibn Wohb (vol. II. p. 15), the Egyptian. Koran-rcading was taught on 
his authority by his pupils Maw as Ibn Said (5), Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi (6), Osama 
Ibn Ahmad (af~ Tojlbi)> Muhammad Ibnlshak Ibn Khuzaima (7), Muhammad Ibn Jarir 
at-Tabari and others, lie hold a high rank as a Traditional. Abu Abd Allah ah 
Kudai (vol. 11. p. 616) speaks of him in his topographical desniplion of Misr (Old 
Cairo) and says : 44 lie was one of the most eminent men of that time and ranked 
44 with the most intelligent. It has been handed down that as-Shafi said : ‘ I never 
4t * saw in Misr a more intelligent man than Yunus lhn Al)d al-Aala.’ From as- 
4 ‘ Shaft lie learned Traditions and jurisprudence, which information he taught to 
‘ L others in his master’s name. Ho received a pension out of a moi liuain (hubs) held 
“ by the board of government (diwdn al-hukm), and left posterity. His house is si- 
44 tuated in the district of as-Sadif and hears an inscription containing bis name and 
41 dated in the year 215 (A. 1). 830-1). He was one of those Inhabitants of Misr 
“ who were authorised to act as witnesses (to bunds), and he Tilled that office during 
44 sixty years.” Another author slates that Traditions, received from Yunus Ibn 
Abd al-Aala, were taught on his authority by the imdm Muslim Ibn al-IIajjaj al- 
Kushairi (vol. lll>p. 348), Abu Abd ar-Rahman an-Nasai (vol. 1. p. 58), Abu Abd Allah 
Ibn Maja (vol. II. p. 680) and others. Abu Muhammad al-Hasan Ibn Zulak (vol. /. 
p. 388) relates the following anecdote in his History of Misr : Bakkar Ibn Kutaiba 
being nominated Mdi of Misr, set out for that city from Baghdad and, oh reaching 
al-Jifar (8), he met Muhammad Ibn Lailh, the former kadi of Misr Who, after his 
deposition, was returning to Irak. In a conversation which^he hstd with him, lie 
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said : “lam a stranger to Misr and you know the place well; indicate to me the per- 
“ sons whom I may take as advisers and on whom I may place reliance.*’ Ibn al- 
Laith replied : “ I recommend to you two persons, one of them very clever and na- 
“ med Yunus Ibn Abd al-Aala; I know well that he is clever, because I endeavoured 
“ to have him condemned to death and he found means of getting me outlawed. 
“ The other is Abft Harun Musa Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn al-Kasim ; (/ indicate him) 
“ because lie is a very devout man. ” Bakkar expressed the wish to know what was 
their personal appearance and Ibn al-Lailh said : “ Yunus is a tall man, of a clear 
“ complexion,” describing him fully, after which, he gave the description of Musa. 
When Bakkar arrived at Misr, the people came to see him, and amongst the 
visitors was a man whose appearance answered the description given of Yunus. 
Bakkar made him sit down in the place of honour, and began to converse with him, 
calling him Abu Musa every time he addressed him. They were still talking, when 
Yunus himself came in. Bakkar then turned towards the other, and said to him •' 
“ You Sir! who are \ou? why did you keep silent? I might have confided to you 
“ some ol niv secrets! ” Yunus then advanced and was installed in the place of ho- 
nour. After that, Miisa came in, and Bakkar took them both for friends and advi- 
sers. — It is related that the /Mi Bakkar admitted Musa into his intimacy because 
he considered the acquaintance of so pious a man to be a blessing, and said to him 
one day : “Tell me, Abu Ilarun ! how do gain your livelihood?” The other answer- 
ed. “ Out of a mortmain (wahf) founded by my father in my favour.” — - Is it 

“ sufficient for you maintenance?” said Bakkar. — “Itis quite sufficient, "replied the 
other, “ and now, since the kddi has addressed me questions, I wish to address some 
“ to him.” — “Begin ; ” said Bakkar. — “ Did the kddi , when at Basra, get so deeply 
“ into debt that he consented to accept this kadiship?” - The other answered : “ No.” 
— “ Was he obliged, ” said Musa, “ to accept it because God had granted him a num- 
“ her of children?*' — “No,” replied Bakkar, “1 was never married.** — “Have you a 
“ number of relatives to support? ” — “ No. ” — “ Did the sultan force you to accept 
“ this office and threaten you with tortures if you refused?” — “ No.” — “ So 
“ then, you kept whipping the flanks of camels, from Basra to Misr, without being 
‘ * under the necessity or the obligation of doing so ? I take God to witness that 1 
‘ 1 shall nevercome tosec you again ! ** — “Pray, forgive me ; ** said Bakkar. — “No, ” 
replied Musa, “ you began the asking of questions; had you remained silent, I 
“ should not have spoken. ” He then departed and never returned again. — Yftnus 
voL. jv. 75 
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related that he had a dream in which he heard a voice say to him : “ The name of 
44 the Almighty God is : There is no god but God (9).” — The work entitled Kit&b 
aUMuntazem fi akhbdr man sakan al-Mukallam ( the digest , being an account of the 
persons who inhabited Mount Mokattam) contains an article on Yunus, from which 
i extract this passage : 44 One of the anecdotes which ho related, saying that he had 
44 learned it from another person, was the following : A man went to a coppersmith 
44 and asked for the loan of one thousand dinars, to be repaid at a fixed time. Who 
“ v* ill answer to me for the payment? said the coppersmith. — The other replied : 
“ Almighty God. — The smith gave the money, and the man set out on a trading 
“ xoyage. When the time of payment arrived, the debtor wished to go to his ere- 
44 ditor, but, being prevented by the calm weather, he took a chest, placed in it one 
* ' thousand dinars, locked it up, nailed it and cast it into the sea, saying : 'Almighty 
14 ‘ God I here is what you were engaged to pay for me. * The creditor having gone 
* ‘ out to see if his debtor was coming with the money, perceived a dark object floa- 
on the sea and had it brought to him by his servants. It was that very chest 
4t of which we have spoken and, on opening it, he found one thousand dinars. 
“ The other man, having afterwards collected a sum to the same amount, took ad- 
44 vantage of a favorable wind and set out with the intention of seeing the copper- 
“ smith. On arriving, he saluted him and, being asked who lie was, he replied 1 
44 am the person who got from you the thousand, and here they are.” The cop- 
persmith replied : 44 1 will not accept tnem till you tell me what you did with your 
,k money. ” The man related to him what had passed and mentioned that the wind 
had been unfavorable to his return. 44 Almighty God/’ said the coppersmith, 44 look 
44 chaige of hearing to me that thousand in your name, and I have received it.” — 
A great number of anecdotes related of Yunus and by him have been preserved. He 
stated that the following verses were composed by as-Shafi : 

Scratch yourself with your own nails ; always do your own business, and, when you intend 
asking for a service, go to a person who can appreciate jour merit. 

Yunus related Ibal as-Shafi said to him : 44 Tell me, Yunus! did you ever go to 
44 Baghdad?” He answered that lie had never been there, and as-Shdfl then 
said : 44 In that case, you have not seen the world or its inhabitants. ” — He related 
also that he heard as-Shafi make an observation which could be uttered only by one 
like him ; it was this: 44 To please every body is an impossible task; seek there- 
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“ fore what may be advantageous for your spiritual and temporal welfare, and slick 
“ 1° that. ” — Ali Ibn Kadid said : “ Yunus Ibn Abd al-Aala knew * he Traditions 
** by heart and acted by them. " Abu Abd ar-Rahm&n Alimad Ibn Shoaib an* 
Nasawi (iO) declared that Yunus was a trustworthy authority. Another author states 
that Yunus was burn in the month of Zu ’1-llijja, 170 (May-Junc, A. D. 787) and 
that he died on Tuesday, the 27th of the latter Raid, 264 (6'ihJan.A. D. 878); 
the same year in which took place the death of al-Muzani [vol. 1. p. 200). He 
died in Misr ( Old Cairo ) and was interred in the cemetery of the Sadif tribe. His 
tomb is a "dl-known object in the lesser Karafa. — His father, Abd al-Aala, was a 
man of holy life and bore the surname of Abu Salama. One of bis sayings was : 

‘ 1 Buying what one docs not require is selling what one requires. 0 “I know by ex- 
** perience the truth of that, 0 said his son Yunus. Abd al-Aala died in the month 
of Muharram, 201 (August, A. 1). 810); he was born in the year 121 (A. D. 738-9). 
— Abu ’l-Hasan Ahmad, the son of Yunus, was the father of Abu Said Abd ar-Rah- 
man Ibn Ahmad, the author of the History of Misr. The latter says, in that work : 
“ My father ( Ahmad Ibn YAnus) was horn in the month of Zu’I-Kaada, 240 (March- 
41 April, A. I). 855), and died on Friday, the 1st of Rajab, 302 (20lh Jan. A. D. 
44 915). He was counted as one of the Sadif family, hut did not belong to it either 
“ % I'M 1 or by enfranchisement. ” — Sadafi, with an a after the S and another 
after the d, is the adjective derived from Sadif with an t after the d. According to 
as-Suhaili ( vol II. p. 99), this namema he pronounced Sadif or Sadaf ; but, in the 
adjective derived from it, the a is employed after the d in order that there may not 
be two i ( kesras ) before the double (final) i (11). It is thus that Namari is formed 
from Namir. — There exists a difference of opinion respecting the person who bore 
the surname of as-Sadif. Some say that it was Malik, the son of Sabi, the son of 
Amr, the son of Kais; and such is also the statement made by al-Kudai in his Topo- 
graphy. As-Samani (vol. II. p . 156) continues that genealogy in his Amdb : “ As- 
Sadaf, ° says lie, “ was the son of Sahl Ibn Amr Ibn Kais Ibn Moawia Ibn Ju- 
*' sham Ibn Abd Shams Ibn Wnil Ibn al-Ghauth Ibn Uaid&nlbn Katanlbn Arlb Ibn 
“ Zuhair Ibn Aiman Ibn Humaisa Ibn Himyarlbn Saba.” According to ad-D&ra- 
kutni (i?ol. II. p. 239 , the true name of as-Sadif was Sahhfil Ibn Domi Ibn Zi&d Ibn 
Hadramaut. Al-H&zimi(uoC ///. p. 11) says, in his Kitdb aUOjdla , which is a trea- 
^ ijiniMLtronymics, that as-Sadif s name was Amr, the son of Malik. God knows 
Al-Kudai states that the family of Sadif was counted among those of the tribe 
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of Kinda. lie was called as-Sadif because lie turned ( sadafa ) his face away from his 
people when the torrent of Arim (12) came down upon them ; they assembled for the 
purpose of slopping up the breach, but lie turned his face from them ( and went) to- 
wards Hadramaut. — Some relate thus the circumstance which procured him this 
name : He was so brave that not one of the Arabs was able to overcome him. A cer- 
tain Ghassanitc king sent a man with orders to bring him before him, but lie attac- 
ked the messenger, slew him and took to flight. A numerous body of horse was sent 
after him by the king and, every time that they came up to an Arab tribe and asked 
for him, the answer was : He turned ( xadaf ) away from us and we did not gel a 
“ sight of him.*’ From that lime, he was called a$-Sadaf . Having then reached 
the tribe of Kinda, he settled among them. — Genealogists say that the greater part 
of the Sadaf tribe is in Misr and in Maghrib. God knows bestl — We have here di- 
gressed from our subject, but what we have said is not devoid of useful informa- 
tion (13). 

(1) Abft Said Saklab Ibn Shununa. a native of Old Cairo, studied Koran-reading under NA1<\ He dud 
\. H. 191 (A. D. 809-7). — (TabakAt til-KurrA, ms. of the Bib. Imp. anenn fond*, no 74 2, fid. 4 2 verso.) 

(4) Abd Dihya Moalla Ibn Dihya. a native of Old Cairo, was well acquainted wiih the Koran-readmgs, ha- 
ving studied them under NAfc. — (Auml.) 

(3) I adopt the reading given bv the TnbnlAt al-KurrA , fob H3, and one of the manuscripts of Ibn Kballi- 
k tin's work. 

(4) Abu Isa Sulaim Ibn Isa Ibn Sulaim. a native of KftU and a teacher of k< nan-reading, was Hamm's 
principal discip'e and replaced him as a teacher. He learned Traditions from Hamza and Sofyftn ath-Thaun. 
— (KurrA. fol. 33.) 

(5) MawAs Ibn Sahl is mentioned in the KurrA , fol. 52, as a disciple of Yftnus Ibn Abd al-Aala. 

(8) In the KurrA, lol. 52, is a simple mention of this name. 

(7) Abil Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ishnk Ibn Khuzaima. a native of NaisApAr. was so highly distinguished for 
h)5; knowledge of the Traditions and the koran-readmgs that he because the Shaikh al-Jslam of KhorAsAn. lie 
lult a work on the Uni or defects which may impair the validity of Traditions. He died A. II. 307 (A. I). 
919-920), aged upwards of seventy years. — ('. TnbnkAt al-HufJAz.) 

(8) Al-JilAr was the name given to that part of the desert which lies between Syria and Egypt. 

(9) See. vol. 1, page 40. note (7>. 

(10) Nasawi and Nasdi both mean, a native of the town of Natd, in KhorAsAn. The person here indicated 
is the celebrated hdfz an-NasAi, of whom our author has spoken, vol. I, p. 58. 

(11) This was to avoid the awkward prononciation of the word Sadifii. 

(12) See vol. II, page 529, and M. daussin de Perceval’s Essiu, vol. I. page 83. 

(13) Our author was probably not aware that Arabic historians knew very imperfectly the ancient history 

of their nation ; that many of the genealogies given by them were altered or forged under the first khalifs, 
and that their explanations of the origin of proper names are, most of them, fanciful inventions. # 
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YUNUS IBN MANA. 


Abu ’J-Fadl Yunus Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mana Ibn Malik Ibn Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Said Ibn Aasim Ibn Aaid Ibn Kaab Ibn Kais, bore the title of Rida ad-Din ( ac- 
ceptable for piety) and was a native of Arbcla. We have spoken of bis two sons, 
Imad ad-l)in Abu HAmid Muhammad ( vol . II. p. 656) and Kamal ad-Din Abu '1- 
Falh Musa (vol. Ill . p. 466). The genealogy given here was found by me in the 
handwriting of one of our literary men, but I cannot say where he discovered the 
links which he added to it; all that I knew of it was given in the articles on the 
two sons. The shaikh Yunus belonged to a family of Arbcla and was born in 
that city. Having gone to Mosul, he studied jurisprudence there under Abu 
Abd Allah al-IIusain Ibn Nasr ul-Kaabi al-Juliani, surnamed Taj ad-Din and gene- 
rally known by the appellation of Ibn Khamib [col. 1 . p . 442). After hearing that 
professor dictate the text of most of his works and of the traditional information which 
he bad received, be embarked on the river and 'went down to Baghdad, where lie 
studied jurisprudence under the shaikh Abu Mansur Said Uni Muhammad Ibn Omar, 
surnamed Ibn al-Bazzaz, who was then chief professor in the Nizumiva college. After 
that, he went up by land to Mosul, settled in a neighbouring village and was 
perfectly well received by flic governor of Mosul, Zain ad-Din Abu '1-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Bektikin, the father of al-Malik al-Moazzam Muzaflar ad-Din, (lie sovereign of 
Arbela (vol, II. p. 535). That emir confided to him the professorship and the 
administration of the mosque founded by himself and bearing his name. Yunus, 
having begun to teach, to act us a mufti ( casuist , ' consulting lawyer) and to hold 
conferences, drew to bis lessonsa great number of persons desirous of studying under 
him and of discussing points of doctrine with {his two sons, those of whom we have 
spoken. He continued to act as a mufti, as a professor and as a chief of conferences 
till be died. His death took place at Mosul, on Monday, the 6th of Muharram, 
576 (2nd June 1180). I heard from a friend of that family, that he died in the year 
575, but the shaikh Kamal ad-Dln, that doctor’s son, declared that he ceased to live 
>n the year 576, and he must have been belter informed on the subject than any one 
else. Ydnus Ibn Man& was buried in a tomb which he had erected for himself in 
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the vicinity of Zain ad-Din’s mosque. He died in his sixty-eighth year. — We have 
spoken of his grandson Sharaf ad-Dtn Ahmad (t vol . 1 , p. 90), the son of the shaikh 
Kamal ad-Din MOsa lbn Yftnus. In a word, that family produced a number of 
eminent men who, by their talents, contributed greatly to the instruction of those 
who inhabited Arbela and distant countries. Students came to them from Irak, 
Persia and other provinces. May God have mercy on them all 1 (1) [Yftnus composed 
some good poetry of which we give here a passage : 

She visits me once a year, but sometimes the months of the year pass by without our meet- 
ing. Favour anti disdain (ore shown by her) for no motive whatever; except that her humour 
is like that of Fortune which (sometimes) grants and (often) refuses. ] 


(1) Here ends the last biographical article in the manuscripts A, B, C, D and E. 


IBN MUSAKD. 


Yunus Jbn Yusuf lbn Musaed (1), a member of the Mukharik family ( al-Mukha - 
ri/ci), uhich is a branch of the tribe of Shaiban, was the superior ( shaikh ) of that or- 
der of derviclies which is denominated after him the YUnmiya. He was a man of 
great sanctity. 1 asked a number of his followers the name of his superior and they 
replied : u He never had a superior; he was a majdub. ” By this word they desi- 
gnate a person (who entered into the devout life) vithout a master (to guide him); 
they call him majdub ( attracted ), because he was drawn (by divine grace ) into the 
path of virtue and righteousness. They often speak of the miraculous manifesto 
tions operated in his favour. The shaikh Muhammad lbn Ahmad lbn Obaid told me 
that, when he a was a boy, he saw his father Ahmad in company with this holy 
man : ° We were travelling,” said he, “and the shaikh Yftnus was with us. We 
“ halted, on our journey, at Ain al-Bawar, the place from which the Baw&r salt is 
“ brought and which is situated between Sinjar and Aana. As the road was dan- 
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“ gerous (on account of robbers), none of us could sleep, lhat night, through fear, 
44 with the exception of the shaikh Yiinus. When he awoke, I said to him : 4 How 
•* * was it possible for you to sleep?’ and he answered : ‘ By Allah! I should not 
“ ‘ have slept had not Ismail, the son of Abraham, come to me and undertaken to 
u * lock the door.’ When morning came, we departed, without harm, thanks to 
“ the merits of the shaikh Yftnus.” Another time, he related as follows : “ I was 
44 with the shaikh Yftnus, in his village, when I resolved on making a journey to 
44 Nasibin, and he said to me : 1 2 When you arrive there, buy a sliroud for Omm Mu- 
il * saed. ’ She was the mother of his son and then enjoyed good health ; so, 1 asked 
“ him if there was any tiling the matter with her that could render such a purchase 
“ necessary. He answered : ‘There can he noharm in doingso. ’ On my return, I 
“ found her dead." — Other anecdotes respecting his miraculous gifts and his ec- 
stasies were related to me by the same person, from whom also 1 learned amawalia 
{vol. I. p. 42) which 1 give here : 

It was I who protected the reserved grounds and who dwelt therein. It was I who cast the 
creatures into the ocean of perplexity. He who wished for a gift from me, it was I who gave 
it; I am a hero not to be injured by the person in whom is assimilation (2). 

The same shaikh Muhammad informed me that Yftnus died, A. H. 619 (A. I). 
1222-3), in his village, which place bears the name of al-Kunaiya and is situated in 
the province of Dara. Kunaiya is the diminutive of kandh [lance). His tomb is 
a well-know n object there and attracts numerous pilgrims. He was upwards of 
ninety years old when he died. 


(1) This biographical notice is not to be found in any of our manuscrits. According to ai-Makrhi, in bis 
Khitat, vol. II, p. 4 85, Yftuus Ibn Mus&fed died in the year 7! 9 the Ilijra, If bis statement be true, Ibn Kbal- 
likAn, who died in the year C81, could not have drawn up this notice. The editor of the BOl&k edition of 
this Biographical dictionary declares in a marginal note that the date given by al-Makrlzi is false, and his 
assertion is confirmed by the author o! the GhirbAl ax-ZamAn , ms. ar. supt. 724, who places the death of Onus 
>n the year CIO. 

( 2 ) These verses have no meaning, unless their import be mystical. In that case, it is God who speaks, 
and the reserved grounds are the gardens of Paradise. Assimilation may perhaps mean being attached to the 
world and making one’s God of it. 
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Here ends the work to which I gave the title of fVafaydt al-Aiydn 
wa Anbd Abnd ez-Zamdn , (Book of the Deaths of eminent men and 
history of the sons of the epoch); praise be to God for his bounty! It was 
terminated on the 22nd of the latter JumAda, 672 (3rd Jan. A.D. 1274) 
in Cairo the well-guarded. — The humble servant, who stands in need 
of the mercy of God and who is named Ahmad I bn Muhammad Ibn Ibra- 
him Ibn AbiTSakr Ibn KhallikAn, he who is the author of the present 
work, says : I began to compose this book at the epoch mentioned in the 
preface, and (/drew it up) in the form which is there indicated, though 
my hours were passed in judging lawsuits, in Cairo, and pronouncing 
sentences in conformity with the divine law. When I came to the 
article on Yahya Ibn KhAlid Ibn Barmek (paye 113 of this volutne) y I 
was obliged to set out for Syria in the train of his high Lordship and impe- 
rial Majesty, the support. of the world and of the faith, the sultan of 
Islamism and of theMoslims, al-Malik az-ZAhir AbA’l-Fath Baibars, the 
colleague of the Commander of the faithful ; may God perpetuate his so- 
vereignty and consolidate, by the duration of his reign, the foundations 
and the pillars of the empire! Our departure from Cairo took place on 
Sunday, the 7th of ShauwAl, 659 (4th Sept. 1261) and, on Monday, 
the 7th of ZA 'l-Kaada, the same year (3rd October), we arrived at Da- 
mascus. That prince then appointed me to act as chief kadi over all the 
provinces of Syria. My nomination took place on Thursday, the 8th 
of ZA T-Hijja (3rd november) of the same year. Being therefore over- 
whelmed k with business and surrounded by obstacles which hindered 
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the completion of this work, I abstained from continuing and, having 
left it in the state to which I had brought it, I concluded it by re- 
questing that my numerous occupations might serve me as an excuse 
for not completing it. I said also that if God granted me time and 
helped me in my undertaking , I should commence another work 
containing every requisite information on this branch of science. — 
At length took place my departure from Syria and my return to 
Egypt, after residing in Damascus the well-guarded during ten whole 
years, neither a day more nor a day less : I entered into Damascus on 
the date just mentioned and I left it on the morning of Thursday, the 
8th of 7A '1-Kaada,669 (18th June, 1271). On my arrival in Cairo, I 
met with a number of works which I was desirous of seeing and which, 
before that, 1 had not time enough to consult. So, having, at last, more 
leisure than the surgeon-barber of Sdbdt, after being more occupied than the 
woman with the two bags (1), I perused those books and extracted from them 
what I required. Having then undertaken to finish the present work, I 
terminated it in the form which it now bears; but my intention is still to 
begin the work which I promised to draw up, in case that God allow me 
and that he come to my assistance by smoothing the way to its accom- 
plishment. If any well-informed person remark, in examining this book, 
that it contains faults, he should not hasten to blame me, for I always 
aimed at being exact, as far as I could judge; and, besides, God has allow- 
ed no book to be faultless except his noble Koran. This production of 
mine is the fruit of efforts made by one whose information is very limited, 
but who has done all in his power {to render it correct ). Moreover, no 
man is obliged to accomplish what exceeds his force, and « far above the 
« possessors of science is the Being who is all-knowing (Coran > sur. xi? 
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verse TOi.” As the preface of this book contains my excuses and exposes 
my motives for engaging in such an undertaking, I need not repeat these 
considerations here. May the Almighty (iod spread over our faults the 
veil of his indulgence, so ample in its shade, and may lie not trouble the 
pure source of the favours ^bich he has allowed us to enjoy! In him do 
we place our trust, for he is the excellent guardian (Coran; sur. in, 
\erse H>7). 
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INDEX TO THE FOURTH AND LAST VOLUME 


PART. I. — PROPER NAMES. 


The names preceded by an asterisk are those of persons or places particulary noticed in this volume. In 
consulting this list, search for the name or surname by which the person was usually known, and neglect 
all prefixes, such as Abu , Ibn, etc. 


A 

"Ibn Aadam , 28. 

A.lisha, 536. » 

’Ihn Alisha, 258. 

’al-Aalam, 415. 

Abu ’1-AAlia, 584. 
al-Aauuli, 203. 

’A Amir Ibn Omar, 77. 

’al-Aanuri, Suhail, 416. 

Aamul, 811. 

*d!-AAsi Ibn Nabih, 220. 

AAsim Ibn Omar Ibn al-Khattab,19l . 
Aba AAsim Abd al-Aziz, the Oinai- 
yide, 192. 

Abu AAsim ash-ShaibAni, 50. 

*Ibn AAzib, 286. 

Ah bad llm Ziad, 234 et seq., 258. 
AbbAn Ibn al-Walid, 438, 440. 
al-AbbAs Ibn AbiT-Kutuh,l 00,101. 
al-AbbAs Ibn Saad al-Murn, 442. 
al-AbbAs Ibn al-Walld, 192. 

Ibn AbMs, 66, 555. 

’Abdali, 94. 

"'Abd Allah Ibn Abd al-Aziz; 294. 
Abd Allah llm Aiyub, 227, 232. 
Abd Allah llm Rologguin, 467. 

Abd Allah Urn Ala Burda, 440, 442. 
Abd Allah llm al-Fatb, 328, 329. 
Abd Allah llm ul-Hasan, tho Alide, 
283. 

Ahd Allah Ihn Maan, 224. 

Abd Allah Ihn Malik, 24, 28. 


Ahd Allah Akhft Mulsim, 36b. 

Abd Allah Ihn Omar Ibn Abd al- 
Azlz, 4 46. 

Ahd Allah Ihn Yakftb, 357. 

Abd Allah ll.n TAhir, 72. 

Ahd Allah Ibn az-Zubair, 392, 536. 
’Abd al-Aziz Ibn Ali, 49. 

Abd ul-Aziz Ibn al-Hajj&j, 447. 

Abb al-Azlz Ibn Harun, 446. 

Abd al-Aziz ; sec Ibn ShaddAd. 

Ibn Abd al-BAki, 58. 

*Ibn Abd ul-Barr, Abd Allah, 404. 
*lbn Abd al-Rarr, YOsuf, 308. 

’Abd al-Ghani Ibn Said, 40 5. 

Ibn Abd al-llakanj, 395. 

Abd al-Kadir al-Jili, 56. 

Abd al-Karlm Ibn Mohammad, 78. 
Ahd al-Lalil (. Abdallah f ), 376, 378. 
Ahd al-Malik Ihn Habib, 32. 

Abd al-Malik Ibn al-Muhallab, 178, 
186, 187. 

Ahd al-Malik llm Mohammad, 444. 
Ahd al-Malik llin SAlih, 218, H87. 
Ibn Ahd al-Mujib, 297. 

Mid al-MAmin llm Ali, 102. 

Ibn Abd al-MAn.im, 399. 

Alid an-Nabi Ibn Mahdi, 504. 

Alui ar-RahmAn llm Abi Rakra , 
237, 254 et seq, 

Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn al-Hakam, 290. 
Abd ar-RahmAn Ibn Ismail, 405. 
Abd ar-HahmAn Ibn Yazid, 165. 
Abd ar-RahmAn llm ZiAd, 159. 

Abd ar-RazzAk Ibn Wahl, 59. 

Abd as-SalAm Ibn Ahmad, 413. 


Ibn Abd as-SalAm, Ahmad, 47t>. 

Ibn Abd as-SalAm, al-Hnsain, 388. 
Ibn Abd as-SalAm, YAhya, 279. 
Ihn Ahd as-Samad, 291. 

’Abd al WAhid the Almohade, 346. 
’Abd al- WAhid the Hafside, 3 42 
343. 

Abd al-WArith Ibn Solyftn, 399. 
’Ibn Abdftn, 562. 

The AbnA, 305, 334. 

*Abshami, 94. 

Acre, 492, 535, 537. 

•Adfunsh, 349. 

*Adawi, 76. 

*al-Adawi, Abfi Muhammad, ».9. 
’«il-Adawi, Abfi SuldimAn, 59. 

Adi Ibn ArtA, 163, 189, 192, 196. 
Adi Ibn ar-Rika, 203. 

Adi Ibn Zaid, 587. 

*lbn al-Adim, see KamAl ad-Din. 
Ihn AdlAn, 370. 

*Ad\\ Ani, 62. 

al-Afdul ShAhanshAh ,121. 

Atil ad-Din Ihn AdlAn, 370. 

Ailf ad-Din Ibn al-Hadd&d, 1 38. 
Ibn al-Aftas, al-Mutawakkil, 4 61. 
al-Aghlah Ibn SAlim, 208. 
al-Ahass, 203. 

Ahmad Ibn Abi DAwAd, 34. 
■"Ahmad al-GArAwi, 476, 477. 
Ahmad llm al-Hakam, 306, 307. 
Ahmad Ibn Hanhal, 38. 

Ahmad Ibn Ismail the SAmArude . 
333. 

* Ahmad Ihn KMlid, 3 3 
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I hi \l)j ’1-1 ailii, 304. 

| Ihn L.i,<\. 1 i.O, 190. 
j I amt.i, 4 . 3 .'. 

I.auih'iiia, 4 i.O. 
al Lihl, 1 1 1 ;. 

\il-Lilmmi, Mai ’i-ll.i-.ni Mi. 300. 
'Ih, Lnhah.1, .52. 

Llihv.i, 31 1. 

Lii.J < I , 3.!9. 

al-l lit k i , .Lufiir , 3' 1. 

Ini Ihn Yalmi, US. 


?,1 

"Maadiin al-Lil. 2 s <> 

M.l.iii Ihn /.ii'J.i , -o’), Sf-** . 2 U , 

al - M .1*1.1 • i. Mm S-ad-k. 77. 
al-M i-rhdi-i . "i., OS 
'M.i.’hnh, »o. 

*.il-M.iliaHi, I-. .id ad Dm, 1 > 1 :s. 

*al-Mat am. .I.iiii. d ad-Dui, i2l. 
al-Mahdi Hi'- \ 1 di.i -.nJi - 73 
Wahdi It* i Mam uu. 2S 1 '. 

*lhn Malidi, 2s. 
hi' M.ihd,\a, M 
M il-mu-i llm al-l!. i an al-Wal 
!S‘J. 

7V..ihn/ Ihn Zi.nl . 101,10! 

M.uimi'i .il- \Ut .in . 2 s s. 

Maipum llm Il.n uu. 20 5 
Uui 1-Mam ii:i Ihn l.a-di d. .)s-, 

4 Ihn Malii / , 21,2' 

M.i|,i.i llm >.i.nl, 1 . ii 
M.i|d ad-Din al Jill, K..!. 

Majd ad-Dili III i as-Sahil). 120. 
Majd ad-l)in a -Tiisi, 41 s. 
*,il-JH.i|!s|nin, A akuli, 270. 
al-M tjiniu, si.o. 

*Makld.nl llm Aa/.H al-Muhall i'-i, 
170, 1 7 1 , 172, 1 S7, 18S, ISO 
*Makki Ihn Ilir.ihnn, 31. 

Mal.ik tth.Hi, wc ml. II, p. V 
al-M.il.iki, Ahii 1 ll,is t m 5 47.* 

Malik Ihn Alias, *9. 

Mahk llm al- Ashlar, 53d. 
al-M.ilik a!-A.ulil, 51 0, 511, 313 
al-V.alil* al-Afdal , 422 , 539 , 519 
,w-//. 

al Malik al-Ashr.il Miisn, 14 3, 
ul— Mali lv al-A/i/-, sou ol al-M a Ilk az- 
Ziilnr, 424, 432. 

lal-Mahk al-A/.i/, sou o( Salili ,u : - 
1 Din, 512, 313. 
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al-Malik an NAsir DawAd, 132. 
\il-Mahk an-NAsir, sou uf al-Malik 
al-A/i/., 144. 

al-M.il k as-Salih Aiyub, 131, 132, 
133, I 44, 1 45. 

,il— M .(lik a*-salih Ism til, tin' son of 
Ntii- ad-Dui, 303, 500, 308. 
al-Malik a/-Zat:ir, 422. MO, oil, 
M3. 

Mam. ii Urn 1st al-Abdi, -.>18. 
al-Mainun the Vbbaside klialil , 34 
et 0 3, I 1 f , 7 2. 

*lha Maria, Yunus, 307. 

' Ihn Manila, Yhd al-Walibuh, 37 
'Ihn Manila, \ahy.i, 34. 
WlansrliAU, 32, 33. 

Ihn Maili ( aw', 30. 

V" ' 

1 Manj.lnlKi, 3i.8, 377. 
al-Maiifeur tin- Ahhaside, 20 4 cl \etj . 
209, 213, 

Mansi'ir Ihn Jumhur. 4 4i>. 

Mansur, the legist, 380. 

*Mansftr an-Namari, 431 . 

1 Ini Mansi'ir al-ltaghdadi, 292 
Mu) Mansur .tl-Ihmyan, 5 4b. 
^Matm'ir ( ,^1^-'), 08. 

’ihn Manl.mtsh, 47 1 , 473 ; 47s. 
al-Marisi, o7. 

Marj al-Hadid, 34 0. 

77/n Marquis, 33 7. 

‘Marrakesh, 402. 

The tuo Marws, 1 33. 

MurwAn Ihn V hi Hafsa. 17s, 179, 
29 4. 

Marian lhu Ahi Halm, 178, 179, 
29 4. 

Mans an Ihn al-Muhallah, 19 4. 

Mat wan Ihn Muhammad, the Oniui- 
y ide, 204. 

Maruan Ihn MuhammaJ. tin.* poet. 
226. 

Mi MarwAn Muhammad, 342. 

Ion al-Mai/uban a)-Isp,iham, 331. j 
Ihn al-Marzuhani, 26 4. i 

!ht MftSfida, 38. 

Ihn al-Mashtuh, Mi. 337. 

M Islam. i lhtl Ahil at Malik , 163. 
192 et set/. 

M.tslama Ihn Muklialiad, 33 » 

Ihn Madama, 12 3. 
lhu Ahi Maslam.i. 4 12. 

M.i-a'id l?Z ad-Diu, 30o, 309. 

Masud 11m Muhammad lhu Mal.ik 
Shah, 482. 

Masud an-N.ikkcish, 37 4. 
al-Masftdi, the historian, S,. 

" lhu Matrfth, 144. 

* Maw As Ihn Sahl, 390. 

* Ihn al-Mawla, 217. 
a 1-MayAnji, 420. 

*!hn Ma/\ad ash-Shaiham, 218. 

Ahu Mihnaf, 4 48. 

Ihn Mlhsati, fit . 


INDEX. 

’Mikdad Ihn a 1- As wad, 502. 
lhu M. khis, 439. 

*Mila, 49. M. 

*Mmkar, 08 . 

*.Mudas, Ahu IM.il, 405. 
al-Misram, 204. 

MoAtl Ihn Jah.il, 5 0. 554. 
.il-Moaddel lhu al-Lailh, 333. 
lhu nl-Moaddel, 47. 
al-Moala, 107. 

*M alia lhu Dihva, 597. 

lhu . I Modllim, al-Husam, 94. 

Ihn al-Moallim, the | net. 131. 
Moawia lhu Ahi SoJ\an, 41, 42, 239 
et .'ey , 33 4. 

Moawia IbnYa/id, 190. 
lhu Modar, ?‘J. 

* 4h.ni ad-Hin al-IIaskali, 91. 
Wlonastn, loo. 

"Mor> ei*n. 4 02, 403. 

Mil Mila lid, the Ahhaside , 323, 
330. 

al-Molamid , the Ahhaside, 310, 
314, 3 It-, 317, 325. 
al-Molamid lhu Ahhatl, 4 30 et icy,, 
4 37 ef muj. , 4(»1. 
al-Motasim, the Ahhaside, 389. 

*/hu M >ti, 84. 
al M iih.ii ak , 282. 
al Muhairad, 42. 

Wludahbir, 389. 

* Urn al-Mudahhir the /.tilth, 38S / 
389. 

‘al-.Mudakhkh.iu, 2 4 
al-Mitladda) llm al-Muhallah. 173 
it \e<i , 1 90. 

*Ihn Mulai l lgh, 232. 

I'm Mukiuw.i/, 4 04. 

Mufnj lhu Iki-'lil.il, lob. 

* Ihn al-Mughallns, 30. » 300 , 308 , 

30 9. 

*. 1 1— MiiltI: ii I hn al-Muhallah, 174. 
al-Mughiia Ihn MioIm, 233, 238. 

Ih t al-Mu.dma, 39 4. 

Ihn Muliain/, 80 . 

Ih i Mu I -M u liti 1 1 1- , 20 1 . 

’Muhalhil llm A am ut , 3 V>, 190. 
al ilnfiallah Ihn \lu S ifra , 174, 

1 75. 

Muhammad Ihn Mil Mlah, 3 4 
'Muhammad lhu A1»«J Mlah th rt 
I Mide, 221. 

I Muiianitnad Ihn Ahd al-Malik, 290. 
Muhammad lhu A lid al-Mumm , 
470, 472, 473. 

Muhammad Ihn Ahmad, 597. 
Muhammad ihn Ahmad lhu Mu 
I>uw Ail, 47. 

Muhammad Ihn All lhu al-Muhtadi, 
412. 

’Muhammad Ihn Hoslm. 230. 232, 
’Muhammad Urn lh hi, 325, 327. 
’Muhammad Ihn Hahih, 391, 
Muhammad Ihn al-Ilakam, 291. 


Muhammad llm al Hasan, 60, 113. 
Muhammad lhu J.ialar al-Khu/ai 
4 09. 

Muhammad lhu .lahm, 08. 
Muhammad lhu khalul, 314. 
Muhammad al-kh.iwdreznii, 2 4 5. 
Muhammad Hin Mansi'ir. 30. 
Muhammad lhu Muhaiina, 21)'i. 
’Muhammad lhu al-Mutawakkil 
290. 

Muli.imnud Ihn N.isir, 50, 7t». 7 . 

8 2 . 

Muhainmaf Ihn Nuhala, 207. 
’Muhammad lhu ar It.ihi, 39t.. 
Muhauriad lhu >aul, 213. 383. 
Muhammad lhu Mibli, 193. 
Muhammad Ilia Nil.umau, 80, .s', 
’Mull >m ma I I! ii 'I aim , 300 , 3 0 ! . 

310, 3 1 4. 314 . 3 19. 

Muhammad llm I uku-li. 1 I 
Muhammu 1 lhu \4 asi. 1 98. 
Muhammad Ihn \\ asil, 3 1 0 
Muhanmiail Ihn \ah\a al-A/.di, 39 s. 
*MiiIi.iiiiiiUi1 lhu Aah\a. 1// .d- 
Din, 123. 

Muhaiuinad Ihn Ya/.iil Ihn Ma/sa-l, 
23 0 . 

Muhammad Ihn \ ikftn, 291. 
Muhammad Ihn Ya/itl, 230. 
Muhaiuinad llm /aid , the Alule . 
32 3. 

*Ahh Muhammad Yhd al-\\ ulmi < I - 
Mmoliadi'. 3 » 7 . 

Mtilil ad- Hi 'I lhu al-Jau/i , 1.11 
I 12. 

Ih.i Mujir the poet, 34., 4 . i. 
lhu a’-Mukaddam , Sham-. ad-Hin . 

4 20. i(i ). ’>•> " 

Mu, |-V.uk ml, 7 4. 
al-Mukhifi tin- Ahhisule. 83, s4, 
83. 115 (/ w./. 

Ihn Mill jam. 5>S. 

Munahhih Ihn al-llajjaj. 220. 
lhu al-Munadi, 77. 
lhu Munadii , Muhanimad, lo.s 
al-Munai lei a, 3o‘>. 

Jhn al-Mima|juu , Ahmad Ihn 4 a 
* h\a, S 4 , 8:3 . 

Ihn al-Munajjim , Vislm '1-Mulk . 
3 « S . 

! al-Mund.ilif Ii, 2ofi, 2o7. 
al-Mundir , >ee Ihn al-Javud. 

Mums al-Mu/.aflai , 333. 

Mlnm, 27. 

’Ihn Murshid, Shams :id-Hm, 34 i. 
'al-Murteda the Muiohade, 3 48 
Mum lhu lla/iin, 218. 

Mu a Jhn AJ»d ai-Itiiliuian, 593. 
Musa as-Sljazt, 327. 

Musa llm Yah\a the Harmekide , 

1 04, 105. 

*lhn MusA6d, 598. 

Musalir al-AttAr. 410. 
al-Mushahhar the poet, 215, 217. 



‘•al-Musliarnmar. son of Sal.ih ad- 
Din, 541, 5 40. 

*llm M us-hir. All. 280. 

Muslim I hit Ahmad. 415. 

Muslim lhu al-llajja). 391. 

Muslim Uni Kor.ush, 109. 

Muslim lhu Okhsi, 1 (>1 . 

Muslim lhu al-Walid al-AnsAn, 
110 . 22 1 , 222 . 

\hu Muslim al-hlior.isani, 200. 

Ibn A hi Muslim. 200. 
al-MuslAdi, the Fat made, 499. 
.il-Mu«l:u)ji(l, tlu* Ahhasidi*. 119. 

*".i l - Mustatisii , | 1 m* Almoh idc. 340. 
Mllt.iwri. 301 . 

I'm al-.Mutharm * . 4 1. 

Ibn al-Mu\\.i 'dii y 43. 

Muwaddik. 2o2. 

d-Miiu iifl.ik i ho Abl aside , t'. IK, 

319. 

.tl-Muwafl.ik lhnKhall.il, 410. boil. 
.<l-Muu.iH.ik. T.ilh.t. 83. 

Wluwatlak .i ■ 1 — 1 1 1 ii . tin* M.mtm.L- 

n. in 379. 

’.il-Mu/.ilhif. historian. 213. 249. 
i -Mu/.ill.ti Kill. ih . ilir Alt.isido , 
4 01. 

Mu/. ill. ir ad-ltiu kukuhuri . ’>07, 
909. 1130. :».ll, Mi. 

1 hit 'I- Mil /.ill. u* .is-Niui.u K.» Mill .3t-9. 
Uni al-Mu/. ill . 11 Adud .id lhu. 12’>. 
120. 

h-Mu/.mi, 39o. 

Mu/an.l. 391. 

I'm .il-Mu/.irr.'i, <’9. 


\ 

Ion N thhan .d-lilue. I 31 
N.iliih lhu .il-ll,i||.i). 220. 

Nablus. 517. 

Natl lhu al-llonth, 2 47 s»*/- AM 

U.iklM. 

"Nall llm Jiihai*'. 1 1.3 
’.ui-Nals a/-/.i Ivi> a. :3l. 3.91). 

N ilur lhu Tausia. J78. 199. 
.ill-Nahdl. 3.94. 

I bn an-Nahh.is al-Misn. 399. 
ali-N.lhlMVNau, 358. 
au-Najih al-\\ViMli, 2. 
au-Najlivimi, 4 09. 41 1 . 

Uni an-NajjAr, tin* historian. 9 Hi. 
.m-NujrAm al-lrhib, 942. 9.>2. 
an-NakkAsli, Masfid. 57 4. 

Wakiya, 24, 27. 

Nnkeher, 4 4 0. 

"Namari. 40 4. 

YishA l-Mulk, 5 4 8. 

\m-NAsir Ibn lakAb tin* Alnioh.ule. 
345. 

NAsir ad-I)iu Muhammad , sun ol 
ShirkAh. 512. 

I Ini NAsir, 50. 


INDEX. 

*Nasr llm Ahmad the Samauidc, 
324, 325. 

Nasr Mm A Ii llm NAh. 01. 

Nasr llm SaivAr, 444. 

Ibn A In Nasr, 511. 

*Nasr .id I)ln Khoja. 405. 
an-Natnin. 518. 

*H>n an-NattAh. 218, 231. 

N.iufal llm nl-Fur.it. 213. 
ari-N.iufali, al-F.idl 233. 
an-N.iukam, Fakhr ad-I)iu, 420. 
an-Niiukaiii, Imad ad-Din. 420. 
.in-\.i7./Ain al-Halklu. <31. 
♦an-Niroh. 2. 

an Nini/.i, grammarian, 379. 

Abu No.um, Ahd al-Malik, 201. 
llm Ab- Noaim. 40. 

Noe (Cape), 470. 
au-Nomani, 411. 

Nuam. songstress, 71. 

Ibn Nuhata, Muhammad, 2U7. 208. 
an-Nuhawaridi, AhA Ii. ■ Kr, o3. 
an-Nimiain, AhA Hakr, 0 3 
NAr ad-Din, <93. 

'Nnshtikiu. 120 


O 

Ohair! Ml ill llm al-\hhas. 39 1. 
*Oh.ud All. ill ai-Kakki. 82. 
oh.ud A i.ali llm Tahir, 312, 317. 
Oh.nd Allah Dm Yali\a, 319. 

Oh.nl Allah llm /aid lhu Alnh, 234 
et \n / 2 i 1 et &<•</. 

*\hA Oh.ud Allah thi* uzir, 353 , 
3 38. 

Aim Qh.tida, 553. 

*Om.ir llm Ahd ul-A/i /. 1o3, 100, 
172, 173, 174, 188. 189. 190, 
201, 244. 

Omar llm Ahd a'-MAuuu, 474. 
Om.ii llm Aiynh, 208. 

Om ir lhu Ihikalr, 05. 

*t>mar lhu Jluhaira, loY, 108, 109, 
198. 

Omar Ihn Ilafs, 213. 

Omar Ibn al-KhattAh, 247, 250 , 
238. 

Omar llm Saad lhu Alu UakkAs. 
2 44. 

Omar Urn Shahha, 30. 

Omar al-\VarrAk. 223. 

Abu Omar Ibn Ahd al-Malik, 399. 
\.i-OmarAni. 111. 

, Omni Usim. 19i 
1 Omm Habiba, 249. 

I Omm al-llajjAj, 445. 
i Omm Jamil, 43, 255, 257. 

1 OnAs, 305. 
j Oran. 404. 

| *lbn Ain Osailua, 143. 158. 

I ♦ibn Osaid. 213, 215. 
i/al-OtAridi. 290. 
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OtlmiAn Inn IlaiyAn al-Absi, H7. 
OthmAn al-Muballabi, 190. 

OLbniAii Ibn lalha, 553. 

♦OtbmAn 1 l>n al-Walid. 4 40, 4 4 7 . 
Abu Oyama llm al-Mnhallab, 103, 
182, 190. 


II 

♦iir-Ualiada, 4 9. 

V,<‘ K.ihadis, 33. 

ar-Itahi llm Sidaimau, 394. 390. 

Ha hi. i a-Kakki, 213, 214,213. 

Hm Ain ltalw.i, 329. 

*HalA llm li.irthama . 324 , 323, 
320. 

ar-Hafik 1, 111, 112. 

Ibn HAis ar Hnw.isA. 132, 133. 

Ihn H<i|<i .is-Sindi. 291. 
ar-Kakki, AhA ’1-Full, 380. 

I bn .(r-Hakk.ik, 181. 

♦Kakka. Ilic old and the nev\. 111. 
ar-Kiiklu. AhA ’1- Kasim, 78. 
'ar-ltamadi . Abu Hakr Ahmad, 
397. 

Sir-H.im.idi, YAsul Ihn IlarAn. 309. 
ar-llainla, 508, 51 8. 538, 539. 

4 It. is. un. 94 . 
ar-Hashid, .see H.irftn. 

\ir Ha-hid. the Alirmhade, 348. 
lta^hid ad-Din an Nablusi, 528. 
"Haul) llm Ahd al-MAimn, 290. 
Dawadiya, <i 'Jurkish tribe, 480 
ar-Ha/a, Muhammad llm Ahmad , 
57. 

’Hmumada, 572. 

Kethil, prince de Kabul. 190, 302. 
*lfnl HC77.il) . 232. 
ar-lUachi, Abu F-Fadl. 38 7, 402. 
ltih.il al-F.ith, 341. 

Hilliard, kin^ ol Fufrland: see An- 
ketiir. 

Abu ’r-Hida as-Siahr* /uii, 419. 
ltida ad-Diu al-Kazwini. 419. 42<». 
*Ibn ar-Hika al-VAmm, 203. 
nr-Knaim, Slmraih, 415. 

Tto^cr the Frank, lol, 102 
it At. i. 4 00. 

Abu Kiila al-Murji, 195. 

*Ibn Hi’ m An, 173. 

*lbn ar Kiimi, traditiuiiist, 2s 


S 

Saatl Ibn al-IIakam, 291 . 

*Saad al-Kbair, 82. 

SaadAn Ibn Nasr, 291 . 
as-Sa.VAni, 55. 

*lbn SaadAn, 57, 417. 

Ibn as-SabbAh, AbA Nasr, 257. 
Ibn as-SabbAh, AbA TAhir, 5* . 
as-Sabii , 280. 
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*tbn Silbir. 308. 

Ibn Sabrn. 17o. 

\sadif, 595. 

‘Nidali. 59). 

Si.lM ad-l)uwla. 118. 
sa iii , 31*0. 

sadr ai-Din, Abd ar-Rahim. 431. 
Salad. 4 34. 

.iN-siflali. 303, 200. 
u> Sull.ii, « ho s/utiUif 391. 

' is-Sallur. 30 1, 331. 
a«-hullur. Ymr. 301, 

'as-NiPur. 1-muil Ibn Muhammad. 

3 0 . 

. V uklih, 301. 

I 1 ' > is-S iIK'ii . Omar, 292. 

- itiMin [\,i. ;>|J, 1 1 7. 

-.*»i Him ,\bil Ml ib. 412. 
s .iii .il lluiami, 331. 
w u'\\«in. 0 ‘J. 

Salw hi Ibti .iI\n Am , dli). 

Nihib al-l'il ,il llan.di, 197. 

Nilnh .d-llamuh. 481. 

'Ibn as-Suhib. 131). 

///«■ SiUiil. 514. 

1 Vim , s-'*.ibii.i, 38 ». 

Sail \ fin. 339. 

Said Uni V.linir, 804. 
said Ibn Amp 11m al-YAsi, li**> 
as-said. Hip Almnh.ulr, 3 48 
‘said Ibn Uib.it Allah, 153, 153. 
s .iid Ibn al>Muli.ii > uk, 2. 

*i*l Ibn N.isp, 40 i. 
said Ibn Oil i man Ibn AHAn, 234 , 
339. 

Said llm Rashid. 4 37. 

‘said a^tmaila, 3ni. 

7 hit said, All, 372. 

Ibn Sabi, a I llusjin, 48. 

''aula, M 7 . 

Ibn s.uli. 1 19, 120. 

"I'm as-S ijali . tfii' Jrrammuiian, 
37 9. 

Ibn a*-K.ii<, r li, I Iu* }ihi1'»sii|>ljnr, 474. 
"airi ail-Uin ; we Ibn Ka.nl fin. 
i" Surah, tho lustm lan. 350 
ibn a^-Suiiafi, Abu I-Ku-uim, 85 4. 
a>-Niivnl al-llmiyari, 2J 4. 

Ab>, ’v-S.jIj 315. 

« — -■'akti Hi , Abm.nl Ibri al-K.'Wim, 
121. 

•if- sak.i i, Al.ft ’I-KAmiii. 399. 

Saki 'I— Fill .if, 43 7. 

Ibn .u-Nikka, 412, 413. 

’.Nik lab, 590. 
a-S kilfil, l5l. 

* salah . id-IHa ('■W/i //»•), 314. 42l. 

4 22, 4 79 el sey. 
s.daui.t llm AAsim, 57. 

'Nil.ima Hat I>in;\r, 1 02. 

Sal. mi. t Ilia N. aim, 189. 
as Salami, Abu ’i-Husain, flic 1ns- 
tunan, 320, 322. 

Suin'-! 1 . 553. 


Kalb al-Kalli, 404. 

*S;\hh Ibn Abd Al’ab , the Abha- 
M(1 p, 2. 

Salih llm Alnl ar-RahmAn, 185. 
Salih Ibn HaixAn, 401. 

SAlih Ibn Kiir.il/, 442. 

Salih ibn an-M.nlr, 315. 

*.17/ Sal ill llm llazm, 339. 

* Ain't Salih as-S.imiuAn, 31. 

Ibn Ain Sal. Ii . 358. 

\i'-S,tIihixu. 2. 

Salim ui-Allas, 191. 

Salim llm Aubasa, 43a. 

S.i mi al-Vamam, 4 33. 

*s. ilium al-.lum.ibi, 590. 

* s.illum Ibn SiiIuimAn, 289. 

Sall.nii .if- 1 .iw il, 28 9. 
bn, as-Sall.n, 100. 

I . 1 S-S.IH llm Vlisul, 4 3 5 , 4.(9. 

Ib t Ain s-Sall . 99. 
a -Niluli llm llumm.im. 178. 

'Urn Sain. la. 2b(» 

’sainaii. IS. 

!' u a'-saiii.im, 38. 

NilllaUWi l. 3l)0 . 307. 

.I'.-Sami. 171. 

’ iN-S.immak, .»1 . 

7i'i a--Summuk, 405. 
s, Milan m. 472, 475. 

*is-s,iraN\i, 4 0o. 

Ibn Sarli. 250 et w7/. 
as-Saiimi , see as-suraimi 
ii.'i-Sanwal, 507. 

Ibn Niuwur. 4 4 4 . 

N luik UN-N-buki, 333 
MmiI.um. 30j, 30i.. 

’Si'MlIn. 457 
*sbab.ilfm, 29, 32. 

Sliabba, (.9. 

Sbabib llm sliabba, o9. 
sbadbaklit, 505. 

"Jbn Sliadrla I Italia .id-Din, hi*>to- 
na:) »1 Salali ad-Din, 58 . 157 , 
293. 41 7 il set)., 480 el s',// 

* Ibn Shuddud . Ahil al-A/w , Im-tu- 
nau id k.uruwim. ‘Jo. 

Si a , .niu'stur ol tin* Aiuihnli’ . 
48i). 

.i'-Siiali. 394 et sc //.. 394. 
as shahid . Ibrahim llm Muham- 
mad, 53. 

Ibn .i-i-Slialuu/firi . Miilu ad-DIn, 
■<21. 

Ine Si.iijb.t faintly, 378. 

\ r lbn Sbaiba, \ akub, 270, 272. 

\llnt \bi Sbaiba, SOI. 4 09. 
i ‘usi.-Shaihutii, Abu Ihliak, 283 
i *.i'.|i-Sbaib;lrn, Abii lalib, 129. 

; sbakil Annin, 334. 

| Ibn Sliaillakmak, 220. 
j 'Sli, imm.il, 32. 

{ Shamir, 4 00. 

| 'rthb-Sbantainari, 413. 
i shamamariya, 416, 417. 


*Shan Turin, 477. 
ash-SharaC {the Axarafa), 437. 
*ash-Sb;islu, Abft Na'-r, 420. 
asli-Shatam, 551 . 

;ish-Sliatran.|i, Alai Munsiir, 309. 
asb-Sliaubck, 535. 

*ush-Shuu\\;l, 57 4 . 

ShAwar, 483, 48(i, 487. 489 st v/>//. 
*///// ,ihli-Slu.\r al-MauMih. '22. 24. 

420, 43 4, 578. 

Stub! llm Mabi'd, 2 4 7. 

Ibn uch-Shilmu b-MaUMli, 331. 
Slukk, 14 0. 

!*//<;« trdl-Slllkllklilr, 171, 199. 
Sliirkiiii sun of sli.nl i, 4S1, 4 82, 
483, 489, 490,491. 

| Slurkuli , Mm ul Miihaniii .'ul llm 
Sbiikiili, -312. M3. 

*Abli ' — Sl i IN, 232 3 3 *• . 

Sima ib dm Slmaiu. 29 1 . 

* Uni slmaib as-S(M, I 7‘ 

Ibn Sb bill ma. 2 1 1 
Shnjrhi\ 332. 

* I'm slmiiam.i, 590. 

Shu i a i h Ibn Muhainiu.ul, ■ 1 1 > 

Ibn Slim. nil. Miiliaumiad. 4 1 >. 

I be Mmi.it klian|ift‘ , 3o I . .) I • 
US-sib. 3 18. 

sibi llm al-J.ni/i, 122. 192. ill. 

Si (tin (//uii Si'll m), 357 
sijilnmsNi 4(.9. 

Sikkit, 299. 

'Ibn .is-Sikkit, 293 
as-S lab, 4 87 . 

*Si,i ak llm 11a: b, 4 4 4 , 4 1 8. 
as-sniima llm Abd Allah, H< • 
simma llm Saiama, 2tiJ 
'lb„ sin, in at-'l iim , 2».U. 
a>-smi].m. 321 . 
as-Sindl, \bu ’I- Via, 20 8. 

“.smj.ii, tin* k.iili, 1 4 7. l.id 
Mr llm Mn liakr, 4 > 7 , 4(.0 el 
Sb' llm a!-llaj), 4o3. 

’sii.il, 4 os. 

*as-slr.ili. lln* ^r.immiiini, 1m.. 

7 bn Si/aji , 418, IP*. 133 
Sul \ .'in a'li-Tliaun, 1 1 2. 

MA// Suh.i i Sakbi Jim Hail'. 2 42 
243. 247 et uy. 

Ibn Suh.i'i. Vbd iu-Wantb. 99‘» 
Uni Suly.lii. lbrablm. 38t>. 

Ibn Subli, 193. 

Snhajl Ibn Ami . 4 1 •>. 
*as-Suhra\\urdi . Shib.ib ad Imii 
153. 

*S..k.nm, 20 4. 

*as-Snkkari. 300. 

’sulaim Ibn l.su, 490. 

Ibn Sulaim al-Kalbi. 171. 
*Siiluiin;iii llm Abd al-M Ilk. 104 
108, 109. 174, 1 80. 181. 188 
200. 

Sulann An Ibn All the Abba-idr 
221. 
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SulaimAn lbn Rabia al-BAhili, 295. 
’Suiuiuiiln at Taimi, 285. 
ibti SulaimAn Mohammad llm Abd 
Allah, 34 4, 5 51, 390. 

.is Su'aunAni. AbA SAlih, 252. 

Sulh al-Fath, 465. 

Sulh al-Kalh, 4 64. 

Ham SuniAdih, 461 . 

'Sumaiva, 246 et seq. 

'Ihn SAr, 50. 

.is-Siir.ium, 558. 

’as-SAsi, AbA Shoail). 77. 

Ihu So waul, 131. 

Ihn Suwida, 379. 


T 

llm ,i t - T.’i.'iw Izi , 1;2. 500, 549. 

* I .ih.tl.i. 128, 233. 
ai-Tabataui, AbA Ohaid Allah. 353. 
Tadh, 4 o 4 . 

’I ahu dm Ahmad, 27S. 

* 1 .ilm* llm Muhammad llm Amr 

Dm al-l.ailh, 334. 

Tahir llm T.llur, 302. 

Alul Tahir Ahmad ath-Thakafi, 5.*». 
Shu Ttlhir Muhammad, tin* kiitih, 

Tahuian, 1138. 

*at-Taiyib llm Ismail, 77 
Till ad-Pawla, smi ol Thlk.i tad- 
D.iida. 47, :>1. 

‘ r .!,( ad-!)‘m Ilm al-Jarrah, 139. 
lapra. 464. 

Taki ad-Din Omar, the Anulud*', 
502, 503. 51 0, 533. 
r.tkrur, 3 43. 

at-Ta amanki, Abu Omar, 399. 

' i alha Ilm Mohammad llm Jaafar, 
49, 286. 

Tall.a llm Ohaid A lah, 291. 292. 
'lbn at-Tal .ilan, 372, 378. 

Ihu Tali 1 , 49 4, 495. 

I'. ill as-Milt.ln, 507. 

*at-1an<lfisi, Ah llm Muhammad, 
54. 

Tan/a, 91, 9V. 

Til rob, 13 4. 

Tank, niloiidant ol Kftfa. 436, 437, 
4 38. 

.it-TarsAsi, AbA 'l-Husain, 375. 

'I ho Tartars, 10. 

Tathriya, 268. 

"Ihn at-Tathriya, 262. 

Hint at Tathriya, 267. 

T islulhi, 469' 

Ta-hilin Ilm Ali, 462, 464, 465. 
Tashtikln, Mujir ad-I)Iu, 434. 
Tank Ilm al-Mujjlialhs, 305, 300, 
308, 309. 

Tojra, 470. 

ThAhit Kulna, 197. 198. 
ath-Tliakafi, Ahu T-Faraj, *79. 


Tim lab, AbA ’1-AbbAs, 63, 67. 

AbA th-Tlianil, 139. 

Ahft Tliaur, 324. 

Thika tad-Dauln, Ilm al-Husain, 
43. 

ThumArn.i Ihu iil-Ashras, 63. 
’Thoal, tribe, 357. 

Tiberias, 514. 

Tlhllln , 517. 

\il-Tibi izi, 78 
TilimsAn, 465. 

al-Tirmidi, Ahu Ismail Muh.im- 
m.id, 397. 

’Totjhriil, Stulwlh ad-Din, 424, 432, 
433. 

'Ihn Till. ill, 474, 478. 

Tulif.i lal-kawala, 390. 

Ihn Tiikusli Khuw.iro/jii ShAii, 11. 
'J mu, In Dm (Hi.izi, Hus.lm ad-Din, 
509, 535. 

Tmu.iid, 3 ->6. 

Ihu Tum.irt, 97. 

Tur.ln Sli.ih Ihn AiyAh, 497, 504, 
508. 

| Ihu ,-llu Tlll.il), 56. 

\U-1um, \hti *1- Hasan, 2i.2, 267, 
‘26 9. 

Ihn at-TiVi, Alin T-Fadl, 418. 
TA/Ari, 39<*. 

Tvrc, 529. 


\il-Ubhadi, 472, 473. 
'Tsuyidi, 49. 
’al-Ushn.i'du, 4 9. 

*U»\ At, 1M. 


W 

’al-Wadd.lh Dm Abd Allah, 28. 
al-W.idd.ih llm khaitliama, 202. 
‘Waiid.lh al-Yaman, 4ol, 405. 

AbA 'l-Waf.i al-F.lrisi, 320. 

* Wal.ii Dm Jarir, 163. 

Waki Ihn Hass, In, 189 
al-W.ikidi, 108, H)9. 

’Wakim. 161. 

\tl-Wa.lid Dm Alii al-Valik, 180 et 
A 17/., 200. 

al-Walld llm Taril, 218. 219, 580. 
al-Walid Ihn Yazid, 190, 444 , 
445. 

Ahu 1 W.i'id, lojjist, 291. 

A ful l-Walid al-Muzall'ar, 125. 
m ]hh Wjird An. 162. 
al-Warrak, Ahu T-llasan Muhaut- 
mal, 271. 

al-WarrAK, Omar, 223. 

’/Am al-Warrak, AbA l’-Fataj, the 
authored the F’hre't , 261. 
Warsh, 592. 


*Washki, 62. 

*al-WAthik, the Alrnohade, 348, 
al-WAthik Billali, 548. 

Wohda, 475. 

William, the son of Roger, 102. 
*Wisl.ls, 32. 

’Wishisrn, 32. 

Wuhaih Dm Ahd-ar-RahinAti al- 
\/di, 180, 18], 182. 


V 

Y.dn.i Dm All Dm a!-k.i-ini. 89, 
90. ‘ 

'Yahya Dm Akl'.am, 3:!, 103. 
Yahya Dm A/i 102. 

*Yah\a Du* IT undid. ■, 7 4', 103. 
218. 18T. 

Y.tl.\,t Dm (i 1 ani. i, 3 It. 

*\ ahya llm Iludail, 37 1 , 57 2. 

*5 ahy, i Dm J.ial.il , 127. 

*\ aliya llm .tl-J.i rr.ili, 1 39. 

I dh\.i Ihn M.iluiiAd, 379. 

* Y «i ! » s . i Dm Main, 21. 

*V.ili\u Dm M.m hi, 154. 

’Yahya Dm Moail, 51. 

Yahya Dm Mod.ir 29. 

"'Yahya Dm al-Muharak, 69 
Tah\a Ilm Nr/.lr, 13 4. 

Tah\a Dm Said a-li - Shaih.im , 
129. 

Yahya Ihn T mini, th*’ Zinde, 9 5. 
*Y.ih'a Dm Yahya, 29. 

"YaliiM Ihn I a mar. 59. 

*Yais>h llm All Dm YaKh, 379. 
Yakub Dm Abd al-llakk, the Meri- 
nnle, 3 49. 

‘YiikAli Dm DAwAd, the \izir. 352 
’Yakub al-IIadranii, 287. 

’Yakiib Dm Kiih -s, 3.39. 

Yakub al-MaiifAr, the Almohan’e, 
3 4 4. 

Mikuh Dm Muhammad Dm al- 
I.aith, 333. 

* YakAh as-SatV.lr, 301 . 

"YakAli Dm YAsuf Dm Abd al-MA- 
nrn, 335. 

Ahu AakAh al-lhnsaiU, 394. 
\,ikAt, 475. 

’YAkftt al-Hninawi, the geographer, 
9. 

’Yakut al-Mausili, the penman, 2. 
*\akAt ai-RArni, the poet, 5. 

*Ahti Ya!a ’1-kli.ilili, 28. 

’Yam.ir, 62. 

Ihn Yam.ir, sre Yahya. 

Warn At Dm al Muzarra, 385. 

Ihn YamAt, see Mohallitl. 

♦A’Aruk the Turkoman, 1. 
al-VirAki, 494, 493. 

* Yarukiya, 1. 

Ihn Y.isin, Abd Allah, 467. 

’Yazid Ihn HAtim, 213. 
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'A azid al-Hmiym, 70, 77. 

Yazid lbn KhAlid al-Kasri, 4 47. 

* Yazid lbn Mazyud, 218. 

Yazid Jim Moawia, 201, ‘249. 

* Yazid lbn al-Muhallab, Cl, 164. 

' Yazid lbn Abi Muslim, 164, 200. 
M a/id lbn Omar al-Fa/Ari, 104. 
209. 

1 4 azid IbnOsaid, 213, 219. 

' 4 azid Urn Salarna, 202. 

4 azid lbn Abi Sofv.tn, 554. 

Yazid Urn al-Walid, 44t>. 

azid i , Saliva the gramma' 
nan, <>9. 

’.d-la/idi. Muhammad. 7b. 

I'he Yazidi latnily, 77. 
lazkuj. blO. 

Ydnus, 396. 

'Yunus lbn Abd al-AIA, '>91. 

*\ onus lbn llnbib, 586. 

Yunus lbn Abi Ub.ik, 286. 

4 unus lbn Mana. 597. 

*4 nuns, I ho shaikh, 599. 

\ bn I’ -Yunm al-kindi, 979 
I'm 4 mini al-AnsAri, 37 4. 

' 4 iisul , 396. 

YiWil lbn ‘Abd al-Mumin, 470 , 
474. 

4’ u si it lbn Aiyftb al- llamd.ini , 
412. 

Wisut lbn II A run, 569. 

Musuf lbn Omai alh-Tbakafi. 435. 


*Ydsuf lbn TAslnfin, 448. 

*Yd<til, the son of the kadi Ain't 
Yusur, 284. 

*AbA Yusuf the KAdi, 272. 

Abu Yusuf, the s-m o( Yusuf lbn 
Abd al-Mfinim. 476. 

Ydsufiau dinars. 471. 


/ 

*Ibn Zabada, 129. 

\iz-Zabidi, Mnhammad lbn Yabya, 
115, 127. 

*az-ZahrAui, 290. 

♦lbn ZAfir. 567, 568. 

ZAghAl, 175. 

Zahr 11m Kais, 536. 

*Zaid, the son »1 All Zam al-AAlu- 
din, 441, 4 IS. 

Zaida lbn Maan. 224. 
lbn Abi Zaida, 25. 
lbn Zaiduu, the* KAtib, 39. 

Zam ad-l)in al-lrbili. 119. 

*Zain at-TujjAr, 562. 

Zamab Hint at,-Tal!ni\a, 2o 
lbn a/-Zaki. 422. 5 1'». 
n/-Zala/ili, 361. 
uz-ZallAka, 453. 469. 
az-Zamakhshari, 113. 
a/-Zanka\M, *»6 


Znrarij, 303. 

Ibn az-Zara\\a, 552. 

ZarkA ’1-YamAma, 384. 

‘Z.iwftwi, 84. 

Zenbll, 445. 

Zebzob, 134. 

ZiAd lbn Abd Allah a!-Hi\rithi. 439. 
ZiAd lbn Abd Allah lbn Manzdr, 68 
ZiAd lbn Abd ar-Hahman . 29 . 32 , 
44 3. 

♦ZiAd lbn Abi h (Abi SofyAn), 24 7 
t 1 set/. 

ZiAd Ibn Ali, 440. 

ZiAd . brother of Abd II a k ra , 2 r» , 

2i.6. 

ZiAd lbn Yaliva, 590. 

Zieb 573. 

Ibn Zikwiin, 4 4 3. 
ibn ’z-ZmAd, 270. 

Zmki, ImAd ad-I)ln, 482, 506.509, 
510. 

Zmki 11. 531. 

A/'Zubau llui al AuwArn , 391 , 
392. 

1 bn VZubair the KAtib, 250. 

.8. j az-Zuhaidi, TAliir Ibn Ahmad. 278. 
I *Zd '1-FakAr, 220. 211. 

I 'Zufar. the inuhn, 28(.. 

| Ibn /ut ir, 167. 198. 

Zubaii Urn Abi Salma, 149, iM. 
*lbn Zunaim, 82 


PART. II. -- NOTK> 


4 ill, 4. 

\duLtery, 486. 

i/ItV.h (0-^1 J.svl),the armed bands 
id a city. 560. 


plural of , 267, 268. 

Aimohades, origin ol their name, 
467. 

, liste, schedule, account, 


Anklets, 128. 

3 I (ot-Ansara). Whitsunday, 
571. 

* : a bs, their epistolary style, 300. 
vnnourand arms ol a Persian hor- 
seman, 323. 


hibel, its inhabitants were magi- 
cians, 9. 


liadr/i , one thousand dirhems, 33 4. 
Dalii/nr(. L*JL»), a high-peaked cap, 
434. " ‘ 

bn r bat (L J^), a lute, 272. 

Bast) bis 332. 

Bashar (j™* ) ■> 140. 

heludor 434 

Bonnet . or cap , of displeasure, 

(Jxk:- ^ 329. 

Blue implacable, 371. 

Huh the sun, 571, 


Camel, battle of the, 392. 

Coat, ol mail ; the rippled surlace of 
a pond is rompared to one, 128. 


Cushion, doubling the ( „._j 

treating with honoin, 

199, 212. 

Cushions, the two; nvil ami mili- 
tary authorm (•?;. 132. 


DtbUn, 328. 

The August DiwAn, 561. 

DiujAn az-Zmuhn , 115. 

Divorce by mutual anathema. 591. 
Dizdth'y 482. 

Donations, The year of, 108. 

Dress ol llio ulemA , 273. 

^Jlo, 139. 


L, 


p.wO and 20$. 


Emir al-MAmvun; tlie Almob.ide 
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sovereigns assumed this title , 
•335, 350. 

Emir al-Mushmln, title assumed by 
Almoravidcs, 448. 

jLa and Vi J, 550. 

Tadd (jj), the arrow so called. 

83. .... 

Fndd wn tmrAm -• 3 ) 5 P ,ilin 

prose and prose rhymed in cou- 
plets, 387. 

is jSs, ru. * 
c_ac*U, 410. 

280. 

Hie Fd/t/m, ar»o. 

I'urmi/tt (jLj ^ 9)> *t calve ol bread, 
44 3. 

('Jim ih a/-IIndlth , 83. 

(thurih al- Musmitm/, 40‘J. 
tJnlmnn , young 

mamh'ilvs, 334 
^av. 580. 

j,, iso. 

//m/ivi the Khalil s . ah met, 

117. 


Knbar (^/), tambourine, 272. 

Kdiii or the Community, 350. 
kadi ’ i-KuiMt , 49, 273. 
j fwb/t ’ 1-M'insUht , 58. 

KaU/n (^if),579. 

isi ami 43 4 . 

KuiLiUhih 24 ^* 

kihifj an-Nibtih, 120. 

Kiluh fd-Jit.thi. 121 . 

J ,Lkfi. 199. 

d J 

khnduma 141. 

Khnhih ( *' 
k’ndtm K/eiw, 539. 

Khan and slim i .242. 
hhniha ..I the Abbasules reestablish 
ed in Kgyi'l. 407. 

K/n'kk (<Jcv). 4 4 4. 

Knot and untie (-Vib* J"^)’ ' ' 
hotiii 1 . 1 03. 397 . 
fitn/m/ O JJ). 250. 

Lit hum . 407. 

(J)), U4. 

y) .142. 

A/'/yf/w/> 598. 

.a j. 3 50 


Mutdlna (i*3Lk»), official commu- 
nication, 133. 

The Muza /fart, 40 1 . 

Muzaiyin a barber, j < 0 • 

Ni) It id 211. 

The Najjarites, 212. 

Nasirinn dirhems, 502. 

Nasinan ribbons, 4. 

Natii 203. 

XtnnMir (yjj), 572. 

Nuwa (j;J),140. 

OJinrn 207. 

O/riw (♦il), 101. 

Ozra (ij j^), 502. 

Prostrations, 104. 

linjinviint 253. 

Wdy ; an mdi\ nlual <>1 a species, 1 >8, 
the end of a period ol time, ii>2 
header-, 289. 

Iteview ol troops, 323. 

Hahn tid-ll m wn 'd-dunya, 390 . 
till lint ( 51 . 


I hi him ( JZ'ls*. ) , 4 3 1 . j 

£.JLx , 289. 

IhiniiUn of the West, 47 0. 

Hamtite religion, 330. 

each edition ol the t.Mtvme 

V , , 

text was so ea.le.l, as also ,tn\ 
word ol that text wlmli 1 . lead 
in dillerent manners, 290. 
Ifnv'Ara 03. 

nf-lhnmiH nl-Mnhhzmiit/n ; contri- 
butions in Kind lurnished to the 
goxernmeut ( mahhznn ), 1 13. 

I'JA (pljaS!), 434. 

tint nf-llndHh ( v^I*o ^ 

390. 

Inheritance shares, 50 . 

/vizi/' a/-/1/cr//irn(£a^j3^M 

inspectorship ol reclaimed lands 
0), OS. 

IdinUt (. llluminism, 159. 

IfiU/ 32. 

Jnbhn 332. 

203. 


Mamuman, a certain law case, 3«. | 
Mmi'.iih writim:. 499. 339. 

Tlie MnJi-linl ot Mosul, 43 4 . 

Mn <<11011 .*•*»). 117. 

Mini hi; those ol the Khalits mih- 
tars gu.nd, 313, 3 IS. 

Meta ma' laics' ; read Muton 

Metaphors; examples ol ; 382, 383. 
Mini S K f), 539. 

\ Min'd (jz-Zmm'm, the aulo'.naph ol 
I this woi-K, 122, 24 4. 

Miz/iar ( bite, 272. 

M nni hit 

the small intestines. 20 4. 

The Alufaddahydt , 183. 

Mufti ; the lorm ol his answers, 
290. ^ 

Mukdri (^Cy^*)' * 8,; - 
MukdtaiU (olxi?U»), 130. 
Mulutht ham tin 4i»7, 

MurAbitun (^^1/*)’ 4< ’ 7, 

Musa {^y), a clasp-kmle. a ra- 
zor, 579. 


Sabah ( 14 7. 

Snbbii (^-), 4 41. 

Sajite troops, 315, 33 
The Sahhrti, 501. 

Su/t In) (pLC-), 23 8 

Sam and ( J.xo~) > 37a, 3 h>. 
Sminindel , 3/5. 

Sm n flit 37l>. 

Sill- (J/vi ( J»U— 379. 

Sham (tyL), 237. 

Sh a rl Ci 1 ) , 23 8. 

..Lt, 350. 

Shi him, 113. 

Siitbdjti (ix-v-X— •), 114. 

St m At (jsL*—), 120. 

Spider, Mahomet's, 373. 
sultan, some Khalil's woie U 111 -’ on 
titled, 334, 333.. 

Surf a A eaddis worm, 37 4 

Tabu /. a least, 120. 
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The 771/ , 117, 128 , 134, 

Tnjrik wa til'd! /, 28. 

91. 

taurnjn ( 141. 
IWtmiuin, l.iw of, 50, 400. 

14 3. 

I "dn if (._+) r~>) ' a ,o1jC 
117.’ V 


Tinbat ( JL~j), 552. 
Turmhnt 332. 

«!<• r.ushion. 

WllHfSSOf, 400. 


ho- 


jjj ct ixL>, <;y. 
d.JL» , 350. 

> nh'k ( 147. 


Zulu an, 45b, 470. 
ZnhiUn (jb'j:), 13 4. 
ZtU , 4 7 0. 

132 

ZouriiK, 159. 

Zenhii 402. 

Zu 'l-h'lhdr/tiV, 221. 
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